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PREFACE 


The second volume of Soviet Russia embraces twenty-six issues, or half a 

year, as it is the custom of many weeklies in America to make each six-month 

iod a new volume. Our first volume had thirty issues (June 7 — December 

27, 1919), but does not exceed the present (second) volume in the number of its 

pages, as none of the 1920 issues of the weekly has less than 24 pages, while many 
numbers in 1919 had only 16 pages. 


The period covered in the present half-year is again one of victory and ac- 
complishment for the Soviet Government. The past half-year saw the complete 
and final overthrow of Denikin's counter-revolutionary effort; the final act in the 
immense retreat of Kolchak, terminating in his death; the beginning of the fool- 
hardy Polish offensive that was to result in jeopardizing completely the position 
of the Polish governing class and to compromise hopelessly France and the other 
Western powers that had encouraged Poland in this stupid and imperialistic en- 
terprise. 

In the domain of peace, Soviet Russia has achieved results not only more 
brilliant, but of more permanently satisfactory character than those attained in the 
field of war. The volume presented herewith contains the full text of treaties with 
Great Britain and with Esthonia, and, no sooner had the volume closed, a treaty 
was algo signed with Lithuania, to be followed, on August 14, by a complete peace 
treaty between Soviet Russia and Ltavia; neither of the latter text has as yet 
reached us, but both will be included in Volume III of Soviet Russia. 


We hope to make Volume III of Soviet Russia in every way as distinctly 
superior to Volume II, as Volume II is already superior to Volume I. 


The Russian Soviet Government Bureau 


New York, N. Y., August 23, 1920. 
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1920 and After—A Promise and A Prospect 


EP HE few Sere Times of December 24th (the day 
before Christmas) has an important news fea- 
ture on its first page, from which we quote the 
following: 


During the discussions on the London conferences ax- 


Premier Barthou questioned M. 


Clemenceau on Russia, 
and the premier said Ruseia had been discussed previously, 
but added: 


“J will tell you the two principal decisions we have 
taken. Not only will we not make but we will not 
compromise the government of the Soviets. We have 
decided that we will be the Allies of all peoples attacked 
by Bolshevism.” 

We invite our readers to consider with us the 
significance of these words. And a reference to re- 
cemt events in the Baltic ion will aid in clari- 


fying the prospect suggested BY y them. General Yu- 
denich is efented the further use of Esthonian 
troops by him is practically impossible, probably 
because of the absence of remaining able-bodied Es- 
thonians for drafting. It is now reported that he 
will go to Riga to organize a Lettish army for use 
the Soviets. Lettonia is to the southwest 

of Esthonia, and the “peoples” attacked by Bolshe- 
vism,” ie., the peoples among whom the Allies 
posi their Pre ations to fight the Soviet Gov- 
ripe? means, seem to be found to 

tio we ae of where once were. It will be Kur- 
land next, and Poland (already the Allied press 
reports preparations made by the Soviets to 
attack Poland, i.e., the Allied intention to continue 
using Poland as a basis of attack on Soviet Rus- 
sia). How soon “Bolshevism” will “attack” Swed- 
en, Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, we 
cannot tell, but there is no doubt that MM. Clemen- 


ceau and Lloyd-George will use all countries lyin 
to the west of those that have made alliances 
Soviet Russia, for the raising of ee eal 
army armies for the of the growing Sov- 
rial ae We may confidently expect, therefore, to 
Yudenich, before all of i: have passed away, 
moving from Berlin to Brussels, with the object of 
raising a Belgian army, after the German people 
have tired of the thankless and ignoble task of aid- 
ing to take away self-determination from Soviet 
Ruseia. 

Of course, it is not certain that this will be the 
precise course of events. History does not al- 
ways move in a straight line, akhough its general 
direction may be clearly discernible. At present 
its course is more like that of a purposeful but cap- 
ricious flash of lightning, a zigzag line with defin- 
ite points at both ends, but irregular motion be- 
tween them. So that it is ible that Yuden- 
ich’s trip to Belgium may have become unnec 
papa eth coool arran ts between the F 

people and those of Soviet Russia. 


” Beery time it is announced that Soviet Russia is 
about to attack one of its neighbors, you may be 
certain that it has just made a peace offer to that 
neighbor, and that MM. Clemenceau and Lloyd- 
George are egging on the neighbor to organize 
counter-revolutionary armies against Soviet Russia. 
or instance, simultaneously with the news of the 

ye gers Soviet attack on Poland, comes the news 

Soviet peace offer to that country. 
Let us assume the 


ibility, however, that the 
westward motion of 


opean counter-revolution 
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may not materialize, and that, instead, it may move 
eastward and swallow Soviet Russia, forcing the 
regime of the past on the people that have tasted 
the future. This would mean a prospect of very 
different nature. The approved historical parallels 
would here be found in the cruelties practiced on 
the defeated Communists after the fall of Miinster, 
in Westphalia (1535) ; the bloodbath of executions 
perpetrated by the triumphant bourgeoisie after 
the Paris Commune (1871); the White Terror 
which has only begun its operations against the de- 
feated Hungarian Communists, and which is re- 
orted already to have “executed” 1,500 persons 
fore the end of 1919. 

But these cruelties, which it is certain would be 
racticed in Russia by Allied counter-revolutionary 
boiess on a far grander scale than in any previous 
restorations of “law and order,” are merely a sug- 
gestion of what it means for a proletarian govern- 
ment to be overthrown by a triumphant. “restora- 
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tion.” Thetale of the Paris Commune, for instance, 
tells us only of the 30,000 or so of innocent men 
and women that were slaughtered by Gallifet’s 
bands: it does not tell of the physical and mental 
suffering of a whole people that had seen its vision 
of the future blasted. at this would mean to the 
hundred million or so of persons in Russia, who 
have already lived in the new era for two years, can- 
not be estimated alone in terms of the million or 
so of active Communists who would be murdered 
by the invading armies. Nor would the tyranny 
and reaction that would then set in, be the true 
measure of the Russian defeat. The real rset 
would be the complete loss of faith in life, of fai 
in the present and the future, on the part not only 
of the Russian people, but also of large communi- 
ties elsewhere in the world. 

These would appear to be the possible experi- 
ences for Russia if the Allies were capable of 
inflicting them—which fortunately they are not. 


The Military Year in Russia 


Political and Strategical Reflections 


HE year 1918 was a characteristic revolu- 

tionary year in Russia, and cannot be dis- 
cuased from the military point of view. Here and 
there, throughout the vast territory of the late Rus- 
sian Empire, from the Baltic to the Pacific, and 
from the Arctic to the Black Sea, as well as in 
Transcaspia and Turkestan, unorganized fighting 
between the Soviet armed forces and counter-re- 
volutionists, proceeded with extreme sharpness. 

The Red army in those early days could not be 
considered as a properly organized tactical unit, 
acting in harmony according to a strictly fixed plan 
of campaign. These forces were of purely revolu- 
tionary character, created in the past by peasants 
and workers, and their general aim was the de- 
struction of the dispersed reactionary units, thus 
preventing them from uniting in one strong counter- 
ter-revolutionary body. 

Practically the Reds in 1918, in spite of the un- 
organized character of their fight against the 
Whites and the Allied invaders, accomplished a 
task of great military importance. Their constant 
activity and superhuman sacrifices in the face of a 
series of very serious reverses, prevented the invad- 
ers from creating a single front in Russia, and 
on the other hand only thanks to the splendid 
and most vigorous fighting ability of this vanguard 
of the Russian revolutionary army, was the real 
fighting body of Soviet Russia properly organized 
in the center. Early in 1919 the Soviet Headquart- 
ers Staff already had at its disposal a well equipped 
and splendidly drilled army of 750,000 men, high- 
ly disciplined and led by experienced, trustworthy 
generals and officers. An equal number of troops 
was prepared for the reserves. This army had to 
start in 1919 real military operations against the 
invaders, on purely strategical principles, and its 


tactical units have gradually replaced the Red 
Guard in the several battle fields of invaded Rus- 
sia. 

So, after the preparatory period of the preced- 
ing year, Soviet Russia a campaign in 1919, 
being militarily fully equipped, and_ taking the 
initiative on all thirteen fronts attacked by the 
enemy. 

The most terrible war, the most determined 
war the world has ever witnessed, began in Russia 
with the Great Powers and the sanguinary hydra 
of the Russian reaction, in spite of the fact that 
the same Great Powers had just celebrated their 
alleged victory over Germany and Austria, and 
signed a valueless and abortive armistice, advo- 
cating world-wide peace, which was planned by 
their politicians, and which the League of Nations 
had to grant to the bleeding and exhausted peoples 
of the globe. The year 1919 could there- 
fore be considered as the beginning of a new 
great war in Europe and Asia. 

The war in Russia was based on a purely de- 
fensive strategy, with offensive tactics. In order 
to defend herself, Soviet Russia had to attack, hav- 
ing as her main objective the annihilation of the 
invaders. It was a rather difficult task for the 
main Headquarters Staff of Soviet Russia. First 
of all, in order to accomplish successfully the con- 
centration of its forces, the main Headquarters 
Staff met with a great obstacle in the deplorable 
condition in which the old regime and then the 
Kerensky government had left the railroads and 
the other ways of communication. There was a 
general lack of freight trucks, wagons, locomo- 
tives, and material, in order to repair the parts of 
the railroads destroyed by the counter-revolution- 
ists and to restore the damaged bridges. There 
was a lack of engineers and skilled workers, the 
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greater part of whom were engaged in fighting 
against the invaders or perished in the superhuman 
struggle in the early days of the revolution. The 
existing element of the railway employees, such 
as the station masters and their assistants, as well 
as the telegraphers and, especially, the persons 
who occupied responsible technical posts in the 
complicated railway organization, were mostly the 
offcials of the old regime, who, though highly ex- 
perienced, were in many cases, if not absolute 
reactionaries, nevertheless partisans of those par- 
ties that were hostile to the Soviet Government. 
They had to be removed gradually, and replaced 
by suitable persons fit for the purposes of the war 
period. The artillery department of the War 
Office, realizing the approaching tight blockade of 
Soviet Russia, was confronted with the most difb- 
cult task of obtaining possession of the necessary 
quantity of arms and ammunition for an army of 
millions, which the Russian nation had to create 
in the near future. 

The Commissariat, on the other hand, was oblig- 
ed to elaborate an absolutely new plan of supply for 
the newly created army, with equipment and food- 
stuffs, keeping in mind the famous Napoleonic ad- 
vice that “the armies move on their stomachs.” 
The Sanitary branch of the army was in a most 
deplorable condition. There was not a sufficient 
number of surgeons, neither were there medica- 
ments, bandages and surgical instruments. Anes- 
thetic materials were already no longer in existence 
in 1918, and the wounded were thus condemned 
to bear all kinds of operations without anesthesia, 
which means passing through terrible sufferings. 

Aviation was practically destroyed during the 
revolution. The greatest part of the members of 
the Flying Corps were reactionaries and joined the 
anti-Soviet movement. There was a lack of en- 
gines and aeroplanes, there was a shortage of 
materials necessary to improve that branch of the 
military organization without which any operation 
in modern warfare would be an impossibility. 
But in spite of all these difficulties, and the insur- 
mountable obstacles alleged by the enemies of Sov- 
iet Russia, there still existed the spirit of the Rus- 
sian revolutionists, and the inexhaustible energy 
and incomparable initiative of the leaders, and the 
exceptional personality of the Russian people and 
the endless reserves of the natural wealth of the 
country. 

The peasants and workers of Russia firmly de- 
termined to fight to the end the world imperialism 
which menaced the existence of the Soviet Fed- 
eral Republic and they overcame all these ob- 
stacles, and with the highest spirit history has 
ever known, they entered into 1919, which became 
the most glorious year of the Russian Revolution, 
a year comprehending a series of brilliant victories 
of the young Soviet forces over the coalition of the 
decrepit western and eastern imperialism. 

The military operations in Russia during 1919 
may be divided into four principal periods: (1) 
the concentration of the Soviet armies; (2) the 
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advance of the Kolchak Siberian army west of 
the Urals; (3) the rapid movement of Denikin 
towards Moscow, simultaneously with Yudenich’s 
attack on Petrograd; and, (4) the general defeat 
of the invaders, which practically ended the civil 
war in Russia, by a vigorous pursuit of the beaten 
enemy on all fronts. 

The year 1920 finds Russia confronted with the 
Allies themselves, which means a possible war on 
the part of Soviet Russia with the outside enemy. 

Returning to the military situation at the be- 
ginning of 1919, we find the invaders fully pre- 
pared for a general offensive, with Moscow as 
their main strategical objective. In order to 
simplify the situation for our readers, we are 
dividing the whole Russian battle line of thirteen 
fronts, as formerly described (see Soviet Russia, 
No. 13) into five parts, namely: (1) the Mur- 
mansk-Archangel front; (2) the Siberian front; 
(3) the Turkestan front, along the Persian border; 
(4 the South-Russian, or General Denikin front; 
and, (5) the Western front, which includes the 
Polish, as well as the battle line of the Baltic 
States, up to the Gulf of Finland. 

Estimating the total strength of the Soviet arm- 
ies at not more than 750,000, and considering their 
4nilitary value to be beneath criticism, the strate- 
gists of the Allied coalition came to the conclu- 
sion that the anti-Bolshevist armies were strong 
enough to start an offensive. The three Siberian 
armies of Kolchak, which in 1918 succeeded in 
joining with the Czechoslovaks under General 
Gaida, presented an important tactical unit, estim- 
ated as 300,000 strong, with a main base at Vladi- 
vostok, protected by the Allied troops and navy. 
The Anglo-American-Japanese forces protected the 
railway line of the Trans-Siberian and other ways 
of communication in the rear of the operating Kol- 
chak army. Generally speaking, the aid of the 
Allies freed almost all of Kolchak’s army from 
service in the rear, and he was able to employ all 
the native Siberian regiments, as well as part of 
the Allied troops, against the Red army. In the 
meantime, the British were making complete prep- 
arations in India and Persia, in order to direct a 
military expedition into Russian Turkestan. This 
campaign was to start out from two main points. 
One army was to be sent through Afghanistan, with 
the possible assistance of the Afghans, and to join 
the Emir of Bokhara, who was hostile to the Sov- 
iets. The other army was prepared to operate 
from Persia, along the Persian border, having as 
its objective the Transcaspian railway line from 
Krasnovodsk, on the Caspian Sea, to Kushk, in the 
east, on the Afghan frontier. 

In South Russia, the army of General Denikin 
also was preparing for an offensive; its force was 
estimated as 250,000 strong, not counting the 
Allied forces concentrated in Odessa, which has 
become the chief base of their operations on the 
Black Sea. The Allies, with a part of the Denikin 
forces, already in December 1918, started their ad- 
vance in the direction of Kieff, in order to join 
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the guerilla detachments of the Cossack General 
Krassnoff who was advancing on Kieff from Ros- 
toff, on the Don. 

That Denikin was ready for an offensive can be 
seen from his early successes in the Caucasus: on 
January 9th, he succeeded in inflicting a severe 
check on the vanguard of the Soviet forces on the 
river Kuma. Taken as whole, the anti-Bolshevist 
forces in Southern Russia were not more than 
300,000 men. 

The Western front did not inspire any anxiety, 
because of the unreadiness of the Polish army. 
In the northern part of this front, however, after 
the failure of the early offensive of the Reds to- 
wards Esthonia, General Yudenich was forming a 
north-western counter-revolutionary army, about 
60,000 men strong, equipped and financed by 
England. 

On the Archangel-Murmansk front the Allies 
were under the constant bombardment of the Red 
artillery, which heralded the intention of the Soviet 
army to take the initiative. The forces of the 
Allies in that region were estimated at 14,000 
men. The Allied intelligence department, in re- 
porting the condition of the Red Army, overlooked 
@ most important matter: when they discovered 
that the Red army numbered 750,000, they did not 
know that the Russian main headquarters (the best 
brains of the old Russian army as well as of the 
new, which had melted away at the first breath of 
the revolution) had already planned and was pre- 
pared to carry into operation a general offensive 
against the Kolchak army in Siberia. The exact 
strength of the army was unknown in Moscow, 
and certainly the Soviet strategists would not have 
been able to accomplish their objective if they had 
had only 750,000 men at their disposal. Against 
Kolchak in Siberia they could not send less than 
600,000 men in the first line; they were also com- 
pelled to maintain a reserve of 600,000 men, a 
total of 1,200,000 for operations in Siberia. In 
order to resume an offensive against Denikin, they 
had to have in the field not less than 600,000, keep- 
ing in reserve for South Russia also 600,000, which 
makes a total on both fronts of 2,400,000 men. 


These figures are based upon the strength of the 
armies of Kolchak and Denikin, and upon the 
principles of modern strategy, which recommend 
for a successful offensive the employment of twice 
as many men in the front line and reserves as are 
at the disposal of the enemy. A well organized 
army never undertakes any military operation with- 
out strong reserves. In spite of the fact that the 
Soviet army had to operate on inner lines, which 
strategy teaches requires less troops than the ene- 
my, the Red military leaders, because of inadequate 
lines of communication, and because their stra- 
tegical aim was the annihilation of the enemy by an 
offensive, were obliged to be at least twice as 
numerous as their enemy. In order to cover the 
Polish front, the Soviet headquarters staff had in 
readiness about 100,000 troops, and against Yu- 
denich, as we are aware, an army of 125,000 was 
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employed, taken from the strategical reserves at 
the moment when the Soviet armies were carry- 
ing out a successful offensive against Kolchak in 
Siberia and Denikin in South Rusia. This with- 
drawal of reserves did not harm the latter move 


ment. 

In North Russia there were operating about 
50,000 Reds. 

The Turkestan Red army could be considered as 
having been a total of not less than 150,000 in 
those days. Summing up the figures, the Soviet 
army at the moment of its offensive could be estim- 
ated as about 3,000,000 strong, which the Allied 
headquarters failed to understand. 

On January 20, the city of Ufa fell before the 
Soviet army and the Russo-Chechoslovak forces 
were pursued by the victorious Reds to Zlatoust, 
140 miles to the northeast. The city of Orenbur 
was threatened by the Reds and the Ataman Duto 
abandoned the town and fell back in a northerly 
direction. The French and British reserves were 
despatched to relieve the beaten Siberian army, 
and all the tactical reserves were moved from Si- 
beria westward, which caused a partial success of 
the anti-Bolshevist army in Tobolsk Government 
Though the press remained silent as to whether 
or not the American troops took part in the military 
operations in Siberia, the total casualties of the 
Americans in Siberia were announced from Wash- 
ington as 314 men, of whom 3 officers and 133 
men “died from various causes.” 

During the same period, Kolchak overpowered 
the Omsk government and was recognized by Gene 
ral Denikin, General Krasnoff, the leader of the 
Don Cossacks, and other chiefs of the separa® 
units of the anti-Bolshevist forces. 

Only after the first serious check of the Kob 
chak advance did the English press start to speak 
about the growing strength of the Soviet forces, 
and the London Times already on January 20, 
1919, published a telegram from Omsk, saying 
that the Bolsheviki were “concentrating an army 
of 2,000,000 men for operating against Siberia 
and South Russia.” 

The activity of the Allies on the Northern front 
during March and April 1919 attracted the at 
tention of the Soviet eral Staff, and while the 
concentration of the forces against Kolchak was 
accomplishing a strong and persistent counter-of- 
fensive, the attack was resumed by the Reds in the 
direction of Onega, which subsequently was crown- 
ed with final success. 

Meanwhile the Siberian army of Kolchak, dt 
vided into three separate groups, and considerably 
reinforced, again took the initiative and speedily 
advanced westward, covering an average of seven 
miles a day, penetrating at the beginning of May, 
as far as Bugulma—Bogoroslan, in the Samara. 

It was essential now, for the further success of 
the Kolchak advance on Moscow to have the co- 
operation of Denikin army, which still was com- 
pletinig its reorganization after a series of defeats on 
the Caucasian front. Meanwhile, in Ukraine and 
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Crimea, the separate units of the Reds were in 
constant struggle with the bands of Petlura and the 
Don and Kuban Cossacks, and there was no serious 
movement of the Soviet armies against Denikin. 
The revolutionary movement, which burst out in 
Odessa, and several mutinies in the French fleet 
forced the Allies to evacuate Odessa, which fell 
into the hands of the Soviets. This success could 
not be considered as of great strategical importance. 
It was a purely local movement, supported by the 
separate detachments of the original Red army, 
operating against the Ukrainians. It was evident 
that the Soviet army had not yet concentrated a 
sufficient number of troops to meet the new offensive 
of Denikin, who, encouraged by the Allies and the 
successes of the Kolchak advance, had been quickly 

repared for an energetic movement to the north. 
The treachery of Grigorieff later caused the re- 
capture of Odessa by the Allies, but sooner or later 
this town had to be abandoned by the Reds, thanks 
to the vigorous offensive started by the Denikin 
army, which hurried up to ease the situation of 
Kolchak, which had become critical. Unfortunately 
for the latter, Denikin resumed his offensive too 
late. 

Towards the end of May, the Kolchak armies, 
after a serious defeat, started their retreat both 
from the Kazan and Samara regions, falling with 
their center on Ufa, while the right flank of the 
advancing line of the enemy continued to menace 
Viatka, the important railway junction connected 
with Kotlas on the N.E. and Vologda on the west. 
The invader, when he took Viatka, tried to establish 
a connection with the Archangel front of the Allies 
and thus to protect the advance of the bulk of the 
Kolchak forces on Moscow. The final defeat of 
the Allies on the Northern front, and the falling 
back of the main forces of the Siberian army, 
as far as Ufa killed the plan of the invaders. The 
third Siberian army, which was nearing Southward 
toward Orenburg, was obliged, thanks to the suc- 
cesses of the Soviet forces, to retire, abandoning 
the relief of that town (and later was annihilated). 

On June 9, Ufa fell to the Reds, after three 
days of most severe fighting, and, on July 2, the 
Soviet troops, after having defeated the enemy in 
the Viatka region, pushed him eastward and cap- 
tured Perm. The retreat of the enemy was so 
speedy and, the pursuit so vigorous, that on July 16 
the Soviet troops captured Yekaterinburg, 100 
miles to the east of Perm. Simultaneously, the 
activity of the Red guerilla forces in Eastern Siberia 
became more pronounced and very annoying to the 
Kolchak armies. The communications in his rear 
were seriously threatened, and as reported at the 
time, the goldfields on the Lena were captured by 
the Red army about 50,000 strong. 

The Urals were victoriously crossed by the Soviet 
army, and the Kolchak army practically received 
a very serious blow before it was supported by the 
Denikin offensive, which was undertaken in order 
to effect a junction with the Kolchak forces, and, 
in case of success, simultaneously to continue the 
movement on Moscow. Using British tanks, mu- 
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nitions, and even British men, Denikin, by a wide, 
sweeping offensive, took Kharkov, Tzaritsin, Biel- 
gorod and Yekaterinoslav, while Petlura, the Ukrai- 
nian chief, took Kieff from the Soviet army. 

Consequently the Don and Donietz industrial 
basins were retaken by the counter-revolutionists, 
and by the end of June, Denikin counted 22,000 
prisoners, 150 guns, 350 machine guns, and an im- 
mense amount of other booty. 

The surprising success of the Denikin army was 
écutaliced: however, by the hostile movement 
against him and Kolchak amongst the Caucasian 
population and the Republic of Azerbaijan, situ- 
ated in the rear of his forces, as well as the nume- 
rous guerilla bands that threatened communications 
with their bases. 

Neglecting the growing danger in his rear, Deni- 
kin still siivanced: dividing his army into three 
separate groups. One, the western, in the Kieff 
direction; another, the central division, moving on 
Kursk and Orel; and the third, the eastern, alone 
the Volga, on Kamishin. 

Meanwhile, in the middle of August, it became 
clear that the Allies were planning a serious move- 
ment on Petrograd, and a new North-Western Gov- 
ernment was formed, which was to control the 
regions of Pskoff, Novgorod, and Petrograd. Gene- 
ral Marsh acted on behalf of the Allies, and a Rus- 
sian financier, Lianozov, was to form a cabinet, in 
which he was invited to appoint General Yudenich 
as war minister; 350,000,000 rubles were printed 
ussian 
Volunteer Army was properly equipped by the 
British. The British Navy had to support the Yude- 
nitch offensive. In answer to this new movement, 
the Soviet forces captured Pskoff on August 27. 
Colonel Stojakin, Chief of Staff to General Bala- 
khovich, one of Yudenich’s Generals, was found 
guilty by court martial of accepting a bribe of 
1,000,000 rubles from the Bolsheviki to turn over 
a part of his lines to the Reds. 

n the first half of September the Allies conceded 
the complete failure of the northern armies, and 
the British forces began their gradual evacution 
of the Archangel district, and since then this front 
has lost all military importance. 

Thanks to the false informations issued by the 
British Press Bureau, the American public has been 
kept in absolute darkness as to the real events on 
the Russian theatre of war. This was partially 
owing to clumsy inventions on the part of London, 
in order to raise the spirit of those who shared the 
opinion of the Entente that Soviet Russia must be 
crushed. and partially owing to the ignorance of the 
Allied General Staff as to the real situation in in- 
vaded Russia. The lack of important information 
in that respect was chiefly due to the fact that al- 
though they were officially not at war with Russia, 
the Allies tightly blockaded Soviet Russia, recalled 
their representatives from that country, and sup- 
ressed all the communications of the representa- 
tives of the Soviet Republic residing in their res- 
pective countries, thus absolutely preventing them- 
selves from getting direct information about the 
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events in the country with which they were waging 
a real war on modern lines. 

For instance during September and October the 
ultimate downfall of the Bolshevik regime was 
widely heralded by the press, and since October 10, 
when Yudenich started his famous offensive on Pet- 
rograd, the mythical reports attained the zenith of 
human imaginative creation. 

It was suggested that Kolchak, though retreating 
eastward in Siberia, was still in communication 
with Yudenich and Denikin. The latter continued 
his advance without serious opposition from the 
Reds. Voronezh and Kursk were captured by the 
Denikin army. General Mamoutoff, the Cossack 
leader, succeeded in penetrating to the rear of the 
Soviet forces, and terrorized the towns of Tambov 
and Kozlov, thus approaching to about 175 miles 


from Moscow. 


Hoping that Yudenich and Denikin would be 
successful, Kolchak again took the initiative, and 
started the offensive with three of his armies, em- 
ploying on the battlefield all the forces of which 

e was in possession. 

Soviet Russia at this critical moment remained 
extraordinarily calm, ready to meet the invaders 
with fresh troops prepared in advance, the existence 
of which reserves had remained unknown to the in- 
vaders. The army of Yudenich victoriously started 
its advance on the Soviet capital. Already on 
October 14, after having captured Yamburg, about 
75 miles southwest of Petrograd, the Yudenich 
vanguard reached the ore of Petrograd, and, 
after fierce fighting with the Soviet army, captured 
Gatchina, Tzarskoye Selo, and Krasnoye Selo. 

It was reported that Kronstadt had fallen, and 
that the garrison of Krassnaya Gorka, the outwork 
and cover of the attacked fortress, had surrendered 
to the British. Pskoff was already in the hands of 
the Yudenich forces. 

There was not the slightest hesitation on the eo 
of the Allied leaders in believing that the fall of 
Petrograd and Moscow was a matter of several 
weeks. 

We did not believe it for a moment and finally 
denied the possibility of the occupation of Pet- 
rograd by the enemy. 

The deep penetration of the Denikin army into 
Russia did not inspire us with anxiety. We were 
fully aware that the Soviet General Staff, after suc- 
ceeding in arresting both the extreme flanks of the 
Denikin battle line, would bring its center on the 
concentrated fresh forces south of Tula, where a 
decisive battle might take place. On October 8, 
Denikin captured Voron and Grafskaia, and 
took 15,000 prisoners, and his cavalry penetrated 
as far as 40 miles north of Voronezh. Mamontov, 
with his 13,000 Cossacks, had swept to about 150 
miles to the west of Tambov, massacring the panic- 
stricken population, and sending out a series of 
fabulous reports about his strategical successes, 
which, in reality, did not prevent the defeat of 
Denikin. Subsequently Tambov, 250 miles S. W. 
of Moscow, was captured by the invaders. Then 
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the news reached us that Kieff, Kursk, Tchernigoff, 
and, at last, Orel, had fallen before the enemy, and 
the strategical base for the Denikin army was 
established at Kharkoff. 

“Orel was entered after many days of fierce 
fighting, in which several Red divisions were de- 
feated. The townspeople welcomed the troops, fal- 
ling on their knees and calling out, “Christ is 
risen!”—asaid the official report of Denikin. In 
the meantime, in Ukraine, the Soviet armies con- 
tinued their orderly retreat to the northeast, in order 
to avoid being cut off by the Poles, advancing on 
eee The invaders established themselves in 

ieff. 

The situation of the Denikin armies seemed to 
be brilliant, when quite unexpectedly, General Pet- 
lura declared war upon the counter-revolutionaries, 
and, on October 11, attacked the left flank of the 
Denikin battle line from the rear. 

In Siberia, the situation of Kolchak was also 
“satisfactory,” according to the official despatches. 
From the beginning of September to its end, the 
Siberian troops had pushed forward an average 
distance of 75 miles along all fronts, and were 
facing the serious counter-attacks of the enemy. 
About 15,000 prisoners, 100 machine guns and 21 
heavy cannon were captured by the Siberian re- 
actionary, and on October 13 the “All Russian 
Government” of Omsk officially informed Wash- 
ington that the Bolsheviki were retreating along all 
the fronts. 

But in reality it was not so safe on all the fronts 
of the invaders as it was suppo There wero 
more than 500 separate uprisings in Siberia 
in 1919 of the population who were sympathetic 
with the Soviets and against Kolchak. 

The Soviet General Staff at last succeeded in 
concentrating the reserves of its army on the various 
attacked fronts and accordingly met the invaders. 
There was no serious regrouping or general trans- 
portation of troops from one front to another. It 
woul have been unwise to weaken one of the fronts 
for the sake of another at a time when all were 
attacked by the enemy. There was one way for the 
Soviets to deal with the enemy, namely, to oppose 
him with all the fighting elements of the country :— 
with the strategical reserves of the Russian Soviet 
army . As we have mentioned before, these reserves 
were ready, partly concentrated in the rears of the 
operating armies, and partly in training. Now 
they were all sent to the respective fronts. 

In spite of the approaching support of the von 
der Goltz army under Avalott—Bermondt, which 
movement was stopped in the Riga region by the 
Letts, Yudenich was met by about 125,000 fresh 
reserves of the Soviet army, which, thanks to its 
skilful manoeuvres, occupied Gdov, in the rear of 
the advancing Yudenich forces, thus preventing his 
retreat should his operation fail. 

By October 27, the success of the Soviet forces 
was already visible. On October 29, the whole 
Yudenich army was in disorderly flight, mercilessly 
pursued by the victorious Soviet soldiers. 

Petrograd was saved, and on November Ist 
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Trotzky declared officially that the danger to the 
Russian Capital had been definitely removed. 

By the end of October, the Soviet army which 
opposed the southern invaders was ready for a 
eneral offensive along all the fronts north of 
Kiet to Tzaritzin. The main blow of the attack 
was aimed on the Denikin center, from the Tula 
sector and on the left flank of the invaders, simul- 
taneously; and in the middle of November, after 
a series of stubborn fights, the Denikin front was 
broken through over an extent of 47 miles in its 
center. The central column of the Denikin forces 
was practically annihilated and hotly pursued by 
the Soviet Cossacks, who had Ee 105 miles 
in three days. The success of the Reds was so 
complete that in the middle of December it was al- 
ready announced that Kharkoff, the strategical key 
of South Russia, was captured by the Soviet army, 
which was still strong enough to continue further 
its pursuit of the beaten enemy towards the sea of 
Azoff, while the Caucasian tribes revolted against 
Denikin, seriously menacing his retiring forces, and 
several sea ports on the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azoff were already in the hands of the Reds. 

According to the cable of December 23, Bakhmut, 
about 125 miles east of Yekaterinoslav, was cap- 
tured by the Red army, and its cavalry penetrated 
further to the South. 

Generals Mamontoff and Shkuro were beaten. 
From November 20 to December 20, the Reds oc- 
cupied 125,000 square versts of territory, together 
with Kieff, Kharkoff, Poltava, and 39 smaller towns, 
and captured 5,289 soldiers and 89 guns. This 
smal] number of prisoners means that the pursuit 
of the enemy was what is known in strategy as a 
“pursuit of annihilation.” 

At the same time, the forces of General Petlura 
were surrounded in Ukraine south of Berdicheff. 
The remainder of the left column of the Denikin 
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forces were cut off from their base—Odessa—and 
forced to retire in a north-westerly direction, prob- 
ably on Brest, via Rovno and Kovel, or in part on 
Lemberg in Galicia, thus seeking the cover of the 
Polish and Rumanian armies. 

With the capture of Bakhmut, the Soviet army 
practically became the master of the Donietz in- 
dustrial region, which the Soviets had lost almost 
a year before. 

The fate of Kolchak in Siberia was not more for- 
tunate than that of his two colleagues, Denikin and 
Yudenich. After being defeated west of Omsk, the 
Kolchak army started a hasty retreat to the east 
of Omsk, which gradually became a real rout, and, 
owing to the energetic pursuit by the Soviet forces, 
the remaining part of the fleeing Siberian army 
gradually melted in the snows of Siberia. 

The capture of Tomsk, announced some days 
ago, was a new triumph of the Soviet arms, thus 
ending the year 1919 with a complete victory for 
the Soviets on all the gigantic battle front of 
80,000 kilometers. 

So far the acts of the Red army directly. But 
the influence of its prestige, and of the example of 
humane and righteous government set by Soviet 
Russia, has produced consequences not directly mili- 
tary, but nevertheless of immense military import- 
ance. As the year closed, New York newspapers 
(morning of December 29th) announced that the 
te negotiations with Esthonia were progressing 
avorably, thus forecasting the elimination of one 
more centre of counter-revolutionary military ope- 
rations; furthermore, that independent armed up- 
risings all over Eastern Siberia were cutting off 
Kolchak’s retreat and that Kolchak’s government 
itself had fallen; and finally, that on the South- 
Western front of the European theatre of war, 
Odessa was being evacuated in anticipation of So- 
viet advances. 


Hunger in Soviet Russia— Truth and Exaggeration 
Anton Nilsson Presents His Experiences in the Matter 


The food question in the greater part of Soviet 
Russia is far from being as severe now as at the 
time of Kropotkin’s letter in April. At the end 
of February and beginning of March, I made the 
long trip from Riga, passing through Jakobstad, 
Dunaburg, Pskov, Luga, Gatchina, Petrograd, Mos- 
cow, Gregoryevsk, Kolumna, to the city of Soraik 
in the Ryazanski government, a few days’ trip the 
other side-of Moscow. 

The food question in Riga was then very severe, 
and many faced real starvation. The city received 
nothing from Germany. It was blockaded from 
the sea by the English. The troops of Mannerheim 
controlled the railroad at Walk, and the only pos- 
sible means of transportation that remained was 
the connection between Riga and Diinaburg, which 
was strictly reserved for war uses. When the Ger- 
man troops left Riga they had, according to authen- 
tic information, sunk a great deal of grain in thé 


harbor so that it should not fall into the hands 


of the Bolsheviki. About 80 versts from Riga, 
towards Courland, one could, however, find as 
much food as one desired, at a reasonable price. 
There were no food cards in Dunaburg. Free trade 
prevailed and one could buy as much food as one 
wished, but the prices were high. There were food- 
cards in Pskov, but one could buy bread as well as 
milk, eggs, and other things, at the market, with- 
out cards. Hunger was dreadful in Petrograd. 
This city was the center of an enormous hunger 
zone which covered Gatchina, Luga, and out to- 
wards Pskov, further in a curve half-way toward 
Moscow, and up towards the Finnish boundary. 
The hunger was worse in the towns and bigger 

laces, but was also great among the peasant popu- 
fation in the villages, although there it was not so 
severe as in Stockholm during the latter part of 
the summer a year ago. Moscow was the center 
of another hunger district, which was not, how- 
ever, so large in extent as the former. 
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In March, almost the entire passenger trafic on 
the Soviet Russian railroads was suspended for 
fourteen days, as it is now in Germany, so that 
food products could be transported from South 
Russia to both the large cities. Moscow was then 
facing starvation. During the days we were there 
we did succeed in obtaining bread. The town was 
drained of all food products. But after that, food 
transportation conditions became a little better, de- 
clining again at the end of April. May, June, and 
the greater part of July were fearfully hard. June 
1, 1 visited Moscow as well as Petrograd and Gat- 
china; then I visited Moscow; and, in August, Pet- 
rograd and Moscow. In Petrograd and vicinity 
the situation was just as hopeless in August as be- 
fore, but in Moscow there were great quantities 
of food products of all kinds at the bazaars and 
one could buy without cards. There were great 
quantities of wheat bread and so many fine new 
potatoes that the price decreased daily. The peas- 
ants who had before been holding on to their old 
but not very large supplies had gathered in the 
new rye and had therefore put their old supplies 
on the market. In addition, products were obtain- 
ed on the cards from the Soviet warehouses. One 
could not, in a real sense, see any hunger in Mos- 
cow at that time, and I presume that it is no worse 
now. 

Access to food products was not, of course, nor- 
mal, but the scarcity could not be called real hung- 
er. On thé other hand, in cities like Gogarer 
Kolumna, and Soraisk, and in the larger places— 
best of all in the district through which the Oka 
flows (a tributary of the Volga), there was rich 
wealth of milk, eggs, butter, potatoes, and vege- 
tables in the late summer, all without cards. On 
a other hand, they lacked flour, meat, pork, and 
salt. 

In the beginning of August, I visited the cities 
of Moscow and Vladimir and traveled at that time 
through the rural districts. There was a scarcity 
of food products in the cities and at the larger 
places, but no actual hunger. Out in the villages, 
there was plenty of food of various kinds, but a 
great lack of salt. 

With a few friends I visited the family of a 
former priest—now a peasant and trader—about 
20 versts from Moscow. The amiable family served 
food in quantities, especially honey, and I may say 
that I have never before eaten so much food at one 
time. 

One day in the end of July, I visited Serpukov, 
a beautiful city about 100 versts from Moscow in 
the Kaluga direction. A desperate hunger pre- 
vailed here. It was absolutely impossible to ob- 
tun a bit of food. Towards evening I went out in 
the rye field and picked a few stalks, to stay my 
hunger. A worker who had looked on patiently 
for some time finally shouted “Davolna, bavolna, 
Tovarishch!” (—enough, enough, comrade! ) 

About two and a half months ago I travelled 
by Dinaburg, Polotzk, Vitebsk, and Smolensk, to- 
wards Moscow.. There were no food cards at 
Diinaburg, but free trade prevailed. In several 
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rovision stores, which were generally owned by 
Jews there was a plentitude of all kinds of food 
products piled up in the show windows. There 
was black bread and white bread, cheese, butter, 
eggs, sausage, herring, etc. Flour could be bought 
without hindrance, but the prices were very high. 
Towards Polotsk, Vitebsk, and Smolensk there was 
not any hunger, but here the prices were immoder- 
ate also. 1 do not know whether the card system 
had been established or not. 

Besides, I communicated with comrades from 
Perm, Kazan, Simbirsk, Samara, Saratov, Kharkov, 
Poltava, Kiev, Odessa, Sebastopol, and other 
places, through whom I obtained a clear idea of 
the food conditions in southern and eastern Rus- 
sia. (Several of the southern parts are now occu- 
pied by Denikin.) 

In these parts there was no hunger. There was 
plenty of white bread but the price increased 
steadily. In Kiev, however, food conditions be- 
came worse during the summer. Our aviation 
chief, formerly an officer, went to Sebastopol, in 
the Crimea, and stayed there for a time. He told 
me that in the districts through which he had trav- 
elled, there were large quantities of food. One 
pood of white flour cost 25 rubles in the Crimea. 
A ruble was worth, during the summer, only 25 
ore. Thus 16 kilograms of white flour cost 6.25 
crowns. At the bazaars in Petrograd, at the same 
time 400 grams of black bread cost 150 rubles,— 
on the other hand it could be obtained on food 
cards in the Soviet warehouse for 2 rubles, a very 
significant difference. The lack of salt was very 
a in the districts through which I travelled. 

en one egg costs 15 rubles in August at the 
Moscow bazaar, one could get two eggs for one 
ruble at Perm. In Moscow I was informed on good 
authority that there was grain in Siberia that had 
been stored for the last seven years. Thus, the 
crop for 1912 had not been used. If Kolchak does 
not destroy these supplies they will probably, in 
the near future, be at the disposition of the Soviet 
Russian people. But it is better for Petrograd to 
get grain from the seaside, because the East Russian 
railroads are uncertain and the distance is very 

cat. 

The food conditions thus appear to be very dif- 
ferent at different places, worst in the Petrograd 
and Moscow governments and in the cities and 
largely populated communes, also in the zones 
along the railroads, because committees sent out 
by private persons, trade unions, and other organi- 
zations, buy up the food. Places which are locat- 
ed at a distance from the highways had, even dur- 
ing the hard summer, plenty of food. 

is difference rests upon many reasons,—difi- 
culty in organizing food conditions, and transpor- 
tation, as long as the war and the blockade con- 
tinue; lack of means of transportation, and also 
that local Soviets throughout the country will not 

rmit the food to be taken away, for fear of a 
fack in their own districts. 

As long as the Soviet Russian fronts are un- 


broken, the hunger blockade will be unsuccessful 
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because there is too much food produced in Rus- 
sia to enable the blockade to starve the population, 
who also are able to live under extraordinarily 
simple conditions. Petrograd and the nearest dis- 
tricts wil] naturally be hit hardest. 

In the future even more than in the past, Rus- 
sia wil] become the granary of Europe, and western 
and northern Europe will undoubtedly be more 
dependent on Eastern Europe than the reverse. 

Tf, instead of this mad blockade which the En- 
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tente is holding,—with disastrous results to them- 
selves even more than to the Russians—they would 
place agricultural implements of various kinds, 
and suitable instructors, at the dis 1 of the Rus- 
sian peasants the result would an increased 
prosperity in the whole of Europe, and a brighter, 
more peaceful and more human existence for the 
people of all Europe. 
—Ffaelkets Dagblad Politiken, 
Stockholm, Nov. 10, 1919. 


Soviet Peace Offer Still Open 


As newspapers in this country have given their readers 
only a small portion of the following interview, we are 
herewith printing it in full, as found in the Manchester 
Guardian of December 4th: 

Copenhagen, Nov. 29th. 


M. Litvinoff this morning received Reuter’s cor- 
respondent, to whom he handed a written state- 
ment. After referring to his mission—to effect 
the exchange of prisoners of war and the repatria- 
tion of civilians, who are cut off from their homes 


and families by the blockade,—the statement pro- 
ceeds: 


I feel bound to state that no satisfactory solu- 
tion can be found to this problem, affecting as 
it does the destinies of hundreds of thousands 
of people, until the real cause of their suffer- 
ing—namely, the military operations on Russian 
territory and the isolation of Soviet Russia—is 
totally removed. It is therefore impossible to 
think or speak on this humanitarian question with- 
out touching upon the more important question 
which is in the minds of the people of all countries 
of the world—namely, peace with Russia. The 
Soviet Government, in spite of its military suc- 
cesses and the discovery of new sources of potential 
energy, is prepared to make peace with the Allies 
at any time. Any sacrifices and concessions they 
will have to make will be amply counterbalanced 
by the benefits the country will derive from the 
shortening of the war and the early resumption 
of economic life. 


British Interests in Russia 

Great Britain and America have large economic 
interests in Russia which can be made more secure 
by the Soviet Government than any other regime. 
A Soviet Government will not allow itself to be 
drawn into any politica] alliances and combina- 
tions as long as the capitalist system continues in 
the rest of the world, and will therefore discrimin- 
ate between countries only according to their eco- 
nomic ail and their ability to provide for 
Russian n in machinery. It will have to look, 
therefore, chiefly to Great Britain and America. It 
is also of capital importance for Great Britain to 
have peace established in Asia. As to France, the 
longer war lasts in Russia, and the more that 
country is thereby ruined, the longer will she have 
to wait for the payment of interest, and the less 


possibility will there be for her to get any pay- 
ment at all. 

Replying to questions by Reuter’s corresponden 
M. Litvinoff declined to state whether he bed 
broached the question of in his conferences 
with M. O’Grady or intended to do so. Regarding 
Mr. Lloyd George’s remark that he had never re- 
ceived a direct peace proposal from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, M. Litvinoff declared that peace propos- 
als had been sent out by wireless, and he Pimeelf 
had issued a circular to the Allied Legations in 
Stockhom offering on behalf of his government 
to enter into peace negotiations. Regarding the 
nature of the Soviet terms, he declared that the 
peace proposals handed to Mr. Bullitt substantially 
held good. No proposals had ever been handed to 
Col. Malone, but the latter’s statement, he said, 
was essentially the same as Mr. Bullitt’s. So far as 
he knew, the statement appended to Col. Malone 
about transferring their offer to negotiate to the 
Central Powers did not emanate from his govern- 
men, and he denied that they had-any intention of 
approaching the German Government, with whom 
a state of war still formally, at any rate, existed. 


Soviet System to Continue 


On Reuter’s correspondent suggesting that in the 
eyes of Western peoples the crucial question was: 
“Are you prepared to give up the principle of 
government by a minority and place the govern- 
ment on a democratic basis?” M. Litvinoff re 
plied: We deny that Russia is governed by a min- 
ority. We have no intention at present of depart- 
ing from the Soviet system, neither is there any 
intention at present of calling a Constituent Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Asked whether they were afraid they would not 
get a majority if such an Assembly were convoked, 
he waved the question aside as “metaphysical.” 

Questioned regarding the speed of reconstruction 
in Russia once the war was over, M. Litvinoff said: 
I think that if the war ceases, and if Russia is help- 
ed by the Allies with machinery, &c., and if she is 
permitted to get oil from Baku, reconstruction 
would be very rapid. I think that in the course 
of next summer Russia would not only be able 
to provide for her own needs, but to export grain 
to other countries. 
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pees Clemenceau improves upon the meta- 
phor of M. Pichon. The “cordon sanitaire” 
is replaced by a “barbed-wire fence,” a phrase more 
suitable to the Tiger’s temperament. 

In reply to a question regarding the recent con- 
ference of Allied statesmen in London, Clemenceau 
said: “I will tell you the two principle decisions 
we have taken. Not only will we not make peace, 
but we will not compromise with the Government 
of the Soviets. We have decided that we will be 
the allies of all peoples attacked by Bolshevism.” 
Are the peoples of England and Italy included in 
the French ruler’s reiterated pronoun? They will 
be interested in the decision taken for them in 
secret at London. 

The barbed-wire fence is to be maintained, ac- 
cording to the Paris correspondents, “by aiding the 
Poles, Rumanians, and others along the frontiers.” 
The Rumanians did the job against Hungary, per- 
haps they can be “aided” to further adventures of 
the same sort. The New York Times headline 
leaps from the Premier’s defensive to an offensive 
alliance: “Allies will aid all who fight Bolshevism.” 
The Times rightly interprets the spirit and purpose 
of French Imperialism. The transition from the 
“cordon sanitaire” to the “barbed wire fence” pro- 
ceeds naturally to a grand offensive by the Holy 
Alliance. 

So much for the words. The impotence of this 
oratory reveals the bankruptcy of European im- 
perialism. The “barrier against Bolshevism,” of 
which the statesmen have prated and for which 
they have intrigued for two years has resulted only 
in the exhaustion of the border peoples and the 
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slaughter of uncounted thousands of driven fight- 
ers. The “defense” against Bolshevism has been 
conducted by invading armies on Russian soil. 
The barrier has toppled over and the defensive in- 
vasion is a confessed failure. 

The Soviet Republic has emerged from two years 
of struggle against intrigue and invasion, stronger 
and more firmly entrenched in the determination 
of the Rusian workers than ever before. The Red 
army moves forward victoriously on all fronts. The 
workers’ Republic, offering peace to all nations, 
awaits with confidence the day when the peoples 
of the world will compel M. Clemenceau to recon- 
sider the ruthless “decision” he has taken for them. 


EMBERS of a Lithuanian financial mission 
recently arrived in New York took the first 
opportunity to announce their conviction that Kol- 
chak and Denikin are finally defeated. The former 
minister of finance of Lithuania told the reporters 
that the Soviet army was becoming stronger every 
day. Strangely enough, these representatives of a 
small, weak nation on the border of Soviet Russia 
display none of that frantic apprehension of the 
military menace of Bolshevism which excites such 
panic in Paris and Washington. There was no 
fear of Soviet Russia in Lithuania, Latvia, or Estho- 
nia, said a member of the mission, seemingly uncon- 
scious of the solicitude exhibited by the great 
powers on their behalf. On the other hand, Kol- 
chak and Denikin had constituted a serious menace 
to the free states. The Poles, moreover, their as- 
sociates in the allied schemes, still occupy parts of 
Lithuania with persecutions “never dreamed of by 
the Germans.” The Poles, said a member of the 
mission, demand excessive sums as tribute and the 
Polish soldiers take their pay in loot. 
Out of such material Clemenceau pretends to con- 
struct his fence about Russia. The ramshackle 
structure falls to pieces each day and will soon be 
beyond all repair. New intrigues and further coer- 
cion beset the negotiations at Dorpat. The reac- 
tionary powers will exert every influence to post- 
pone the inevitable approach of peace. But the 
people will not longer be denied their goal. 


Interesting Information for 
Students of Soviet Russia 


During the months of March, April and 
May, 1919, the Information Bureau of Soviet 
Russia published a Weekly Bulletin providing 
material on various matters (po.uical, eco- 
nomic, diplomatic, commercial) important to 
the student of Soviet Russia. 


Unfortunately 
not all of the thirteen numbers are still to be 
had, but we are ready to send sets, as complete 
as we can make them (lacking only two cr 
three numbers) to any one who will send 
twenty-five cents for them to the address 
below. Ask for “Bulletin Set.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


110 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Statement of the Rassian Soviet Government 
Bureau—December 22, 1919 

We welcome the action of the United States 
Senate in ordering an investigation by the Com-. 
mittee on Foreign Relations of all Russian agen- 
cies in America. We have sought to present our 
case to the American people and to the American 
Government, in the frankest manner, and we have 
always been ready to submit the activities of this 
Bureau to the closest scrutiny by any responsible 
body of the United States Government. We are 
especially pleased that the terms of the resolution 
are broad enough to empower the Committee to 
make a thorough investigation of all persons and 
agencies in this country purporting to represent 
some interest or faction in Russia. Upon the 
facts brought out in a public hearing of this nature, 
the American people will be able to form an opin- 
ion of the a i aan of reactionary counter-revo- 
lutionary factions contending against the Soviet 
Republic. An extensive propaganda has been car- 
ried on in America by various agents of these coun- 
ter-revolutionary factions and it is essential to a 
clear understanding of the Russian situation that 
the extent and nature of this propaganda and the 
interests which are supporting it should be re- 
vealed. We are confident that such an investiga- 
tion as the Foreign Relations Committee is now 
empowered to conduct will reveal facts of the 
greatest importance to the American people at, this 
time. 

In order to provide the Committee with such 
testimony and information as may be relevant to 
the investigation, Mr. L. Martens expects to spend 
most of his time during the present session of 
Congress in Washington, where he will be conve- 
biently accessible to the Committee, as well as to 
such other officials of the United States Government 
as may be interested in the work of the Bureau. 
Mr. Martens will be constantly at the disposal of 
the Committee, either to appear in person or to 
afford any other assistance which may enable them 
to arrive at a complete understanding of the ac- 
aisha and purposes of his mission in the United 

tates, 
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Allies’ New Russian Program 
Lloyd George’s Speech 


On Monday there was an important debate in the British 
House of Commons, in which Russian policy was the chief 
topic. A speech, the text of which has not yet come to 
hand, was made by Lloyd George, who announced in by 
no means the plainest of language a program upon which 
he said the Allies were in accord. Without the full text 
only a rough interpretation can be attempted, but putting 
various things together we may conclude: 

(1) That Great Britain adheres to its decision to send 
no more armed forces to Russia, and to give no more aup- 
port to civil war there after the supplies now being sent 
to Denikin have been delivered; aid to Kolchak has al- 
ready ended. 

(2) That the British Government will not at the present 
time negotiate with the Bolsheviki. 

(3) That if Soviet Russia desires peace it must make 
peace with its enemies nearer home, that is to say, with 
Kolchak, Denikin, the Ukraine, Poland and the Baltic 
States. 

It is a somewhat enigmatic program, but on its face it 
seems to warrant the interpretation put upon it by Lenin's 
government, which at once announced by wireless that the 
Soviet Republic could not attain peace by negotiation, but 
only through the strength of the Red armies. 


Bolsheviki Must Conquer Peace 

The new program of the Allies, then, is being taken in 
Russia as an invitation to the Soviets to conquer a peace. 
Kolchak is done for, and Denikin is “supreme ruler” in 
bis stead. Let the Soviets extend their rule over Siberia, 
drive Denikin out of South Russia, and make peace with 
the Baltic States and Poland, and then the Allies will see. 
If the revolutionists keep on at their present rate through 
the winter, the anniversary of Prinkipo should perhaps 
see conditions ripe for peace. 

—Springfield Republican, December 21. 


An Appeal to Pan-Slavic Feelings 

The Far Eastern Review (Dalnevostoochnoye 
Obozryenie) of October 4th, contains the follow- 
ing: “Offcial Proclamations printed in Russian at 
the diocese fraternity of Tomsk were posted in 
the city of Irkutsk. These proclamations con- 
tained an appeal to the Serbs, the Croatians, and 
the Slavonians to enlist with the Jugo-Slav battalion 
which is being formed as part of the Cossack corps 
at Omsk. The text of the proclamation reeks with 
the crudest sort of anti-semitism, which provokes 
both astonishment and indignation.” 


TO OUR READERS 


You may have read a number of issues, or this may be the first you have ever seen. At any 
rate you know what a quantity of serious and vital material we are attempting to place before 
the reading public. Do you read everything carefully? Do you know that this material is 
being nlsced: before you so that you may be able truthfully and effectively to answer the lies 
and misrepresentations that are being directed against the people and the government of Soviet 
Russia? If so. you know how thoroughly you must grasp everything that is printed in this 


weekly, and how necessary it is for you, in the interest of the Russian Revolution, to call the 


attention of all true friends of human progress to the official and other contents of this paper. 
You should pass on the copies to your friends after you have read them, and point out articles 
that you know would interest them. Tell your heads that a three-months’ trial subscription 
costs only one dollar—but then, perhaps you have still to be reminded of this fact yourself. A 
subscription blank will be found elsewhere in this issue of Soviet Russia. We are particularly 
anxious to have you know that our January issues will be full of excellent matter. Vol. II 
begins January 3rd, and the paging will be continuous from then to July 1st, 1920. 
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Official Communications of the Soviet Government 


Raising the Productivity of Labor in Russia 
S the works and factories are gradually being 
transferred to the workmen’s administration, 
there is a marked increase in the productivity of 
labor. Those undertakings left by owners are now 
being worked by the workmen themselves, who 
in a comparatively short space of time arrange 
everything, and use every effort to raise the 
productivity. In five Petrograd suburban factories 
—Krassnogorod, Golodaevsk, Nevsky, Slaviansk, 
and Bubrovka—the following amount of paper has 
been turned out: In January, 1919, 67,478 poods; 
February, 70,554 poods; March, 82,244 poods. 
Thus, from February Ist till April 1st, there was 
an increase in output of 14,766 poods. 


Performances at the Moscow Factories 

The People’s Education Department of the Mos- 
cow Soviet has organized systematic perform- 
ances and concerts for the works and factories, 
in which actors and actresses of the state theatres, 
art theatre, etc., take part. The repertoire in- 
cludes works of Ostrovsky, Schiller, Chekhov, 
Shakespeare, and others. 


“The Children Are With Us!” 

In the stanitza (settlement) of Oust-Khopersk, 
the revolutionary military soviet was arrested by 
Kolchaks’ army. All five members of the Soviet 
—old, tried communists—were subjected to the 
most cruel torture (the rack, etc.), and then shot. 
An eye-witness of the execution relates how the 
communists met their death fearlessly and how 
one of them—a miner Grachev—addressed his ex- 
ecutioners in the following speech: 

“I am an old, convinced communist. I learnt 
communism in the collieries, and death alone can 
part me from my convictions. If you offered me 
life in exchange for my convictions, I should re- 
fuse. Only your bullet can force me to be silent. 
But don’t forget that there in the Voronezh gov- 
ernment I have four young boys, who will take 
terrible revenge for my martyrdom. They will 
follow the same path along which I went for many 
years in the fight against violence and evil.” 

In commenting on this speech, the “Izvestia” 
of the Central Executive Committee of Soviets 
writes: “Not only Grachev’s four young sons will 
remember their father’s heroic death, but all the 
sons of Soviet Russia, all the sons of communists. 


The children are with us.” 


The Increase of Agriculture Communes in 
Soviet Russia 

The land policy of Soviet Russia is devoted to 
reconstructing agriculture on a communist basis. 
Communism recognizes social working of the land, 
and the amalgamation of small peasant farms into 
united farms, as the only possible form of ex- 
ploitation of the land. All separated farms situ- 


‘ated near another must be united into larger farms 


with common live stock and common land—social 
needs, the sewing and gathering of corn, are done 
in common: agricultural products are collected 
together in one common store, etc. <A fund of 
several milliards exists for supporting communal 
agriculture under the control of the committee, 
which freely subsidizes the village and keeps in 
close contact with it. 

The telegrams received by the committee of 
this milliard fund prove the amazing swiftness of 
the growth of communal farms. These farms in 
every province occupy tens of thousands of des- 
siatines and tens of thousands of people work on 
them. 

In the government of Orel, there are 391 com- 
muna] farms with 39,000 dessiatines of land, and 
comprising a population of 29,000. In the prov- 
ince of Mohileff (or New Homel) there are 225 
registered communal] farms with more than 11,000 
inhabitants, and 40,000 dessiatines of land. In the 
province of Vitebsk there are about 214 communal 
farms with 60,000 dessiatines of land and a popu- 
lation of 60,000. In the Novgorod province, there 
are 72 communal farms with 11,376 inhabitants 
and 22,253 dessiatines. 

In the government of Kaluga there are 150 reg- 
istered communal farms with 6,500 inhabitants 
and 12,000 dessiatines of land. At the beginning 
of 1920 there will be 300 communal farms there. 
In the government of Petrograd 230 communal 
farms have been organized, with 17,000 dessiatines 
and 15,313 inhabitants. It is proposed to organ- 
ize 150 new communal farms with 9,000 dessiatines 
and 3,000 inhabitants. In the government of Tula 
there are 78 communal farms with 8,554 des- 
siatines and 5,466 inhabitants, etc. 

These telegrams, received up till May 25th, 
do not sum up the whole number of communal 
farms, as telegrams from the distant provinces 
are considerably delayed in delivery. But those 
which are in our posseasion prove that agriculture 
on a Communist basis has taken deep root. 


Raising the Productivity of Labor at the Russian 
Railway Shops 

(According to a report of the All-Russian Com- 
mission for Railway Transport Repairs.) 

In comparing the number of sound engines up 
to June lst, 1919, with that of May lst, we find 
an increase of 4.1%. The number of engines in 
the course of repair for the same period has de- 
creased by 8.6%, and these in capital repair has 
decreased by 2%. Up to May Ist, 1919, the num- 
ber of engines in course of repair and wailing to 
be repaired was 52.5%, while up to June lst it 
was only 49.6% as against that at May lst. For 
May, the number of defective engines was de- 
creased 15%. 
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In comparing the of the railway car- 
riages of the goods depot, we find that the number 
of sound carri has increased approximately 
to 10.5%, the number of carriages in course of 
repair and waiting to be repaired has decreased 
to 3.9%; the output of repaired carriages has in- 
creased 38.6%, and the percentage of those in 
need of repair has decreased 15%. 

@ @ @ 


Village Education 
In the village of Soulaki, Samara Province, the 
local peasants, with the aid of the intellectuals, 
have organized a reading hut in every quarter. In 
every reading hut there is always some one on 
duty to read newspapers, periodicals, and books to 
ts. 


peasan 

A theatre and cinema have been opened. There 
is also a choir and an orchestra. The whole village 
attends school. 


Work Renewed in the Russian Factories 
Twelve cotton mills in the northern district of 
Rassia have been nationalized and work renewed. 
Sixteen textile factories in Moscow have been 
opened. 
These factories had either been closed during the 
war or abandoned by their former owners. 
* 2 * 
Russian Leather Industry 
In Urazova, Valuiki County, Voronezh Govern- 
ment, 120 boot factories and two mechanical fac- 
tories are in full working order. The average 
monthly output is 25,000 pair of boots. 
# * * 


Glucose 

For the first time in Russia, the Supreme Council 
of Public Economy has opened factories for the 
production of glucose. Sixteen glucose factories 
have been installed in Kostroma, Vologda, and the 
northern districts. 

® ® ® 

Two Milliards for Preparatory School Training 

The People’s Commissariat for Education granted 
the second half of 1919 over two milliard rubles 
for preparatory school training. 


Unsuccessful Attempts at Nationalization 
M® Gaylord Wilshire, of Pasadena, California, 
sends us the following interesting note, which 
will explain the article by which it is followed, 
for both of which we are grateful to Mr. Wilshire: 
“Enclosed clipping from the Los Angeles Times of today 


is rather am is.ng as indicating that the propaganda as to 
Nationalization of Women in Russia on seems to 


hare overstepped itself 

Thee police and the indignant women of the city 
yesterday finished something that an energetic 

but not too-intelligent press agent started. 

What the press agent did was to plaster the bill- 
boards with flaming red posters declaring that “On 
and after November 30, 1919, all women between 
the ages of 18 and 37 are hereby declared to be 
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common property.” To this startling statement 
was appended the signature, “Ivan Ivanoff, Bolshe- 
viki Minister.” 

The whole thing was palpably a stunt to adver- 
tise a motion picture by a rather crude imitation of 
the Bolshevist proclamations of Russia declaring 
the nationalization of women. It was generally 
recognized at sight, except in the Russian quarter, 
where most of the “proclamations” were posted. 
There it occasioned some excitement among the 
Russians, who have heard of similar things in their 
own country. 

What the women, and particularly the club 
women, did when they saw the posters was plenty. 
They bombarded the police with telephone calls 
and letters demanding that what they termed a 
gratuitous insult to every woman in the city be 
immediately and summarily dealt with. Chief 
Home was inundated with a flood of indignation 
proceeding from scores of prominent men and 
women and he forthwith detailed a squad of I. W. 
W. hunters to tear down and destroy every one of 
the offending posters, The press agent was ar- 
rested, which pleased him mightily because he be- 
lieved it meant publicity, and fined $5 in Police 
Court, which did not please him at all. Nor did 
the size of the fine please the angry club women, 
who would have applauded a fine of $1,000,000 
and a life term in jail. 

Among those active in the anti-press-agent cam- 
paign were Mrs. R. W. Richardson, Mrs. Fred 
Hickok, Mrs. Lee Holmes and Mrs. Harriet Barry, 
the latter chairman of the Better Films Committee. 

At last reports the press agent was outbound and 
going strong. 

—Los Angeles Times, Dec. 12, 1919. 

It is interesting to observe that the editor of the 
“Los Angeles Times” appears still to foster the 
tale of the “nationalization of women” in Russia. 
We are pleased, however, to note that we are not 
as crude as this imitation, for the above clipping 
states that the present instance was simply “a rather 
Hae? imitation of the Bolshevist proclamations of 

ia. 


Bound Volumes of “Soviet Russia” for 
1919 


Now that all of the first volume of Sovier 


Russia has made its appearance, we ahal) bind une 
hundred complete sets of the weekly (June-Decem- 
ber, 1919) and deliver them to persons who have 
placed their orders in advance. The price for a 


complete set, appropriately bound in one volume, 
and lettered in gold, will be four dollara. Only one 
hundred applications for such volumes wil] be Pa fy 0 
ed, and each application must be accompanied by 
cash or check. 

Ask to be placed on our “Bound Volume” list when 
you send your remittance. 
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Pages of Future History 


| B beeen the months preceding and following 
the establishment of the Soviet Government in 
November 1917, practically the only foreign official 
who was associated in any sympathetic manner 
with the Bolshevik party and with the Soviet auth- 
orities, was Captain Jacques Sadoul, then connected 
with the French Embassy in Russia. Captain 
Sadoul, for months and months continued to em- 
phasize to the political leaders of his own country, 
in numerous letters addressed to them, the desir- 
ability—nay, the necessity—of approaching the 
leaders of the new political system in Russia with 
sympathy and understanding, not with the all too 
customary suspicion and hostility. There has just 
been published in Paris a large volume of letters 
addressed by Captain Sadoul, who since, by the 
way, has become an employee of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment at Moscow, to his friend, M. Albert Thom- 
as, one of the most well known of French parlia- 
mentary leaders. These letters, beginning in July 
1917, in other words, at a time when Kerensky’s 
power was not yet completely discredited, and 
ending in January 1919, when the Soviet authority 
had already been so firmly established as to render 
it the target for assaults on the part of the im- 
perialistic powers of the entire world,—are an in- 
teresting series of personal observations of promi- 
nent Soviet leaders, and their historical setting, 
coupled with profound studies of the effect on 
Soviet policies of the suspicious, inimical, and 
treacherous operations of the representatives of 
the Allied powers at Petrograd and elsewhere in 
Russia. Captain Sadoul foresaw very well that the 
failure of the various Allied powers to enter into 
peace conversations with Soviet Russia and the 
Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk would force the 
Soviet Government to make a temporary peace with 
Germany and her allies. Again and again he ad- 
monishes his friend Thomas to aid him in secur- 
ing among French statesmen a better understand- 
ing of the real policies of the Soviet leaders, of 
the fact that they were in no way predisposed to 
favor Germany, that the peace which they were 
proposing was to include the entire world and not 
to unite them in any closer union with the Central 
Powers. We have seen how vaneful has been the 
effect of the failure of the Allied Powers to appre- 
ciate and understand the humanity and sublimity 
of the great plan that existed in the minds of Lenin 
and Trotsky and hundreds of other Russian ideal- 
ists, who, in turn, were the expression of the long- 
ing for peace and universal brotherhood on the 
part of the great masses of the Russian people. 
One very interesting letter of Captain Sadoul 
was written immediately after his return from a 
visit paid to Trotsky at his office in Petrograd. The 
French writer had found Trotsky in a state of “cold 
fury.” Trotsky has just learned that reports were 
appearing in the Allied press, that he and Lenin 


were paid agents of the German Government. It 
is easy to imagine how difficult must have been the 
position of Sadoul, trying honorably, as he was, 
to represent the true interests of a great European 
power at Petrograd, when he found his efforts 
prey brought to naught by the campaign of 
ies and abuse that was being launched in his own 
country against the brave leaders of the greatest 
popular movement the world has veer seen. 

We wish we could print all these letters in 
“Soviet Russia,” but their volume is very great, 
and we must limit ourselves to a few specimens 
which are of somewhat timely interest. We there- 
fore take the liberty to print b-low translations of 
three letters that were written by Sadoul to Thomas 
from Petrograd exactly two years ago, in other 
words, in January 1918. These letters are an in- 
teresting comment on the folly of the Allied atti- 
tude towards Soviet Russia in the matter of the 
peace parleys that had been proposed. They are 
furthermore an interesting supplement to Trotsky’s 
own account of those months, so rich in history, 
as presented by him in his interesting little book: 
“The Bolshevik Revolution: from October to Brest- 
Litovsk,” which was published by the Socialist 
Publication Society (New York) about a year ago. 


L 
Petrograd, January 2, 1918. 
M. Albert Thomas, Député (Champigny-sur- 
Marne). 
Mon cher ami, 

The conflict between France and the People’s 
Commissaires is again entering an acute stage. 
I had foreseen this and announced it. In bringing 
about the interview between Noulens and Trotsky, 
I thought I had obviated the crisis. Doubtless, 
without this interview, the crisis would immediate- 
ly have set in. Yet, this first contact has not had 
the favorable consequences which it would normal- 
ly have involved, owing to the fault of the Allies 
at Petrograd, who have bowlderized the interview 
and to the fault of Paris, which sent out by wire- 
less a communication entirely different from what 
had been expected by Noulens and Trotsky, and 
needlessly offensive to the latter, who maintains— 
and rightly so—that he was the only one to carry 
out correctly the matters agreed upon. 

On the other hand, Trotsky had consented to 
this meeting, which had been proposed by us, be- 
cause | had aroused hopes in him that it prepared 
a betterment of relations. And yet, relations have 
never been so strained as now. 

Tomorrow the thing will come out like a bomb, 
in the form of a threatening note addressed to the 
Military Mission, in which Trotsky will ‘demand: 

1. Explanations as to an article appearing in 
Dyen, containing insinuations of a character cal- 


culated to discredit the Bolshevik government, pre- 
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sented in the form of an official communication 
of the Mission; 

2. General explanations as to the activity of the 
Mission’s propaganda service; explanations on 
the activity of French officers in the counter-revo- 
lutionary regions of Ukraine, the Don, etc. 

Should the reply be not satisfactory, Trotsky 
has decided to order the immediate expulsion of 
the Mission. 

I hope there will be as honest a reply as possible, 
for that will close the incident, which might be- 
come very much more vicious if it should be pro- 
longed. Will Paris ever be content to understand 
that the time has come to give up this double 
game? Recognize Ukraine, Finland, etc., if you 
must, unless the Allies fear that these official rub- 
ber stamps may give too much strength to the 
separatist Austrophile, Germanophile, Swedophile 
movements from which they have nothing to gain. 
As for the People’s Commissaires, they will have 
no objection to these recognitions, although some 
of them, who are more consistent internationalists 
than the others, fear that for the present at least, 
the over-liberal policy of the Soviets with regard 
to the nationalities within Russia may encourage 
the development of certain local jingoisms, and 
consequently tend to obstruct the aim in view. 
This would assure us a greater liberty, by permit- 
ting an official action, and consequently, a more 
efficacious action in the various regions recognized 
by us. But if, simultaneously with recognizing 
Ukraine and Finland, we persist in ignoring the 
only real, powerful force existing in Russia, name- 
ly the Bolshevik government, what a hole we will 
be in! 

And we are persisting in this precisely at the 
time when the Bolsheviks, with fury in their souls, 
but in perfect good faith, have become aware of 
the German duplicity, and are considering more 
than ever the possibility of again taking up the war. 
Let us not deceive ourselves; this resurrection of 
an extinct army will be difficult. Trotsky and 
Lenin know this as well as we do. For this reason 
I] repeat again that we should see to it that they 
have confidence in us, that they understand that 
we really have the war aims which we have been 
saying we have for three years, in a more or less 
vague manner, without ever condescending to form- 
ulate them. 

Let them know, on the other hand, that hence- 
forth the Allies are ready to aid the work of mili- 
tary reorganization with technical and official sup- 
port. They must be thoroughly aware that with- 
out our support their efforts, however vigorous they 
might be, will be doomed to sterility. Their 
method of carrying out the reorganization recog- 
nizes two periods of this process: 

1. Before the rupture: peace negotiations, verbal 
and written, agitation on the necessity of support- 
ing by force of arms the defense of the revolution- 
ary conquests. 

2. After the rupture: For the realization of this 
program they will need the aid of the Missions. 
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They will not begin this task seriously before they 
have obtained formal guarantees from the Allies 
on this point. They have promised peace; they 
have thus unleashed the open or unconscious en- 
thusiasm of the peace-loving masses of Russia, in 
other words, of all Russians. 

Being unable to attain the democratic peace 
they had promised, they will exhort the Russian 
people to begin the war again. We have again 
come back to the statements of Verkhovsky, who 
said three months ago: “The Russian army wants 
immediate peace. Let us therefore propose peace 
to Germany. Let us record Germany’s answer, 
which, couched as it will be, will put an end to 
the negotiations. Having given public evidence 
of the predatory and imperialistic appetites of the 
enemy, we shall then again take up the war.” 


The task is a heavy one. It can only be at- 
tempted, with some prospect of success, by the 
Bolsheviks. Only they have bluntly but clearly 
expressed their desire for peace. Only they can 
perhaps secure an acceptance of the idea of re- 
opening the war. We have no longer the right 
to remain blind. We have no longer the right to 
count on the other parties. The elections to the 
Constituent Assembly prove that the Cadet Party 
and the parties advocating the defensive war are 
dead for some time at least. The Social-Revolu- 
tionists will have a great number of seats, three 
or four hundred without doubt. But how will 
they be distributed? In each district, the same 
list contained names submitted to the voters, of 
Social-Revolutionists of the extreme Right as well 
as of those of the extreme Left. A large group 
of Social-Revolutionists will certainly rally around 
the Bolshevik peace policies. 


To what extent, moreover, could we count on 
the other parties? I am in constant contact with 
many of them. Since they know my close rela- 
tions with Smolny they are flirting with me. On 
several occasions the group formed by the Social- 
Revolutionists of the Right and the Menshevik 
Social-Democrats has asked me to deliver an 
address on the situation of the Allies and on the 
foreign policy which, according to my personal 
opinion, the Constituent Assembly should pursue. 
I have thus far been postponing this expression. 
In private conversation, I am trying to resist the 
opinion generally expressed by the Social-Revolu- 
tionists and the Social-Democrats, that in case of 
a breaking off of the conversations at Brest-Litovsk, 
the Constituent Assembly should make another and 
immediate new effort. All those whom I see, in 
short—and I cannot sufficiently repeat this point— 
are infinitely more inclined towards the policy 
of surrender than the Bolsheviks, more disposed 
to yield on the questions of Courland, Lithuania, 
Poland, etc., on the right of peoples to dispose of 
themselves, on disarmament, etc. 


They will be found some day opposing us if we 


should support the Bolsheviks or any other Party 
in an effort to reopen the war. 
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IL 
Petrograd, January 3, 1918. 
M. Albert Thomas, député (Champigny-sur- 
Marne) 
Mon cher ami, 

Orders have been prepared by the People’s Com- 
missaires with the object of rapidly reorganizing 
the army. They are becoming more and more 
definite, tending toward the creation of an army 
of highly paid volunteers, formed by appealing 
to the best elements of the present army, together 
with an enrollment of Russians not yet mobilized. 

1. The organization of a number of protective 
corps, recruited chiefly from the units at the front 
and in the rear, and constituting an important 
kernel, under the protection of which the demobili- 
zation of the shattered units may be effected. 

2. The organization of new corps by mobilizing 
civilians, who are to be rapidly instructed in the 
camps in the interior and assimilated to more re- 
liable elements, such as soldiers under arms, Red 
Guards, sailors, etc. This work should be realized 
within three or four months, under the protection 
of the Russian winter. 

For several weeks I have been prewing my 
friends at Smolny to act in this direction. Up to 
the present moment | have not been able to achieve 
any appreciable result of practical value. But the 
turn taken by the pourparlers permits one to fore- 
see the necessity of a war in defense of the revo- 
lution. Trotsky has a splendid confidence in the 

ossibility of carrying out this formidable test. 
fie is of those who never doubt. Acording to him, 
the revolution can never be defeated. 

“The people who have made the revolution are 
willing to die defending it, simultaneously defend- 
ing the European social revolution, for the new 
army will be placed by the Russians at the dis- 
posal of such proletariats as may wish to seize 
power.” 

I have no desire to dispel the illusions of the 
Bolsheviks, and besides, only the future can tell 
to what extent they are exaggarated in their hopes. 

Men like these, who are loaded down with work, 
have to eat it alive. And when the work is ready, 
as far as the general outline is concerned, which 
in the form in which it is imposed by the Bol- 
sheviks, is often indefinite, and consequently not 
too irksome, as to detail, an able specialist has no 
difficulty in having his views accepted. 

If the Allied Missions had been thus utilized, 
they would have been more than collaborators, 
than technical guides and would have been much 
more often followed to the great good of Russia 
and of the Entente. 

It is not impossible for them to play this role. 
We were asked about it yesterday at Smolny. We 
will be asked again tomorrow, when the conflict 
which has been so carelessly provoked between the 
Bolsheviks and the Mission, is over. We must 
admit that the gravest errors in this matter seem 


to have been committed on our side. If we had 
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been thrown out of Rusia as a consequence of this 
affair, we would have had against us all reasonable 
Russians—and there are some—all Rusians of 
delicate sensibilities—and all the Russians are 
such. All consider a propaganda of conspiracy 
and active intervention in internal politics to be 
inadmissible. Let us therefore hasten, without mani- 
festing overmuch of amour-propre, to give such 
satisfactions as may be demanded, and let us avoid 
a repetition of these same errors. 

From the standpoint of the reorganization of 
the army, J have handed in at Smolny the fine pages 
of the reports of Dubois-Crancé and Carnot; 
ancient history though they may be, they are still 
good material for cogitation for the reorganizers 
of the Red Army. I hope, that, on the other hand, 
the Allies will take public note of the declarations 
of Trotsky as to the re-opening of hostilities and 
will officially declare that we are ready to support 
the new effort of the Bolsheviks in the defense of 
the revolutionary war aims, which should in short, 
be accepted by all the western democracies. 


II. 
Petrograd, January 4, 1918. 
M. Albert Thomas, député (Champigny-sur- 
Marne) 
Mon cher ami, 

Trotsky intends to leave for Brest-Litovsk to- 
morrow with the Russian delegation. He intends 
to put the question as to the place of the conver- 
sations (neutral territory), but will not push it 
to the point of an open break. He wishes also to 
be precisely informed as to the real intentions of 
the Austro-German delegates, concerning the good 
faith of whom he is much in doubt. And he 
hopes, finally, to sound public opinion in Germany 
from that point of vantage. Hie stay will prob- 
ably be quite short. Lenin, on his part, is going 
to Finland to rest for a few days. And we shall 
be then without a “dictator.” 

Trotsky is taking Radek to Brest with him. He 
has confidence in his very active intelligence, in 
his political honesty, and he is convinced that the 
uncompromising attitude and the zeal of this ener- 
getic and passionate idealist will add strength to 
Joffe, Kamenev,, and the other more or less soft 
and yielding Russian delegates. The participation 
of Radek, who is an Austrian subject, a member 
of the minority faction of the macten bapeg vale 
in the Brest pourparlers, will surely be a terrible 
shock to the enemy’s delegations. 

I have tried to oppose the very powerful and 
very dangerous impression, ss far as we are con- 
cerned, that has been produced on Trotsky by 
the various reports which are said to have reached 
him in the last few days from France and England, 
and which, I have no doubt, have been exploited, 
if not invented, by the Austro-German delegates 
at present at Petrograd. Trotsky believes that 
pourparlers leading to a separate peace have been 
officially inaugurated between the Allies and Ger- 
many. Hearsay has it that the Allies, recognizing 
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the impossibility of attaining a victory are dispos- 
ed to profit by the Russian defeat, by making 
peace at the cost of Russia, and by sacrificing the 
eastern nations, including Roumania, and then ex- 
cusing this denunciation of their principles by re 
ferring to the Bolshevik treason. I answered Trot- 
eky that if the Allies do not wish to participate in 
general pourparlers, they can still less think of 
going into separate negotiations. It is manifest, 
in fact, that if the Entente should treat separately 
and simultaneously with the Central Empires, with 
parallel Russo-German negotiations on the one 
hand and Franco-German negotiations on the other, 
it would be playing Germany’s game, which, bas- 
ing its policy on both sets of negotiations, which- 
ever would serve the immediate purpose, could 
easily attain a great success. It seems equally 
certain that the Allies, unless they recognize them- 
selves to be defeated, canot permit Germany to 
provide herself with territorial annexations and 
economic advantages in the East which would in- 
volve, within a fairly short period, the destruction 
and ruin of Western Europe. 

My arguments had some effect on Trotaky. But 


The Hunger-War of 
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they did not convince him. I say that this state 
of mind is dangerous for us, because fear of a 
separate peace, concluded at the expense of Rus- 
sia, may bring the Russian delegations to make un- 
fortunate concessions. Trotsky has assured me 
furthermore that even if the Allies were deceiving 
Russia (this is a point of view that may appear 

aradoxical in the West), the Russians would not 
barat the Revolution and would stand by their 
principles. 

I sincerely hope that definite declarations will 
be made by the Allied Powers, that may prove to 
the Bolsheviks how unjustified are their fears. I 
had obtained from Trotsky the promise that he 
would receive Charles Dumas yesterday. The in- 
cident with the French Mission has moved Trotsky 
to postpone this interview. His departure for Brest 
will still further postpone it. It is too bad. I 
spoke to Dumas for a long time and submitted to 
him a few of my daily notes. He had received ex- 
planations from our ambassador. He has had a 
chance to judge and compare and I know on which 
side he has made up his mind. And by the way, 
I was very calm. 


the Entente Against 


the Workers’ Russia 


--Will Sweden be Driven Into Direct Struggle Against the Revolution? 


TS latest attempt of the Entente imperialism 
to srangle Soviet Russia by a blockade which’ 
has extended to all countries, even the neutral ones, 
has, as a matter of course, created a great sensation, 
especially in those neutral countries, and more 
especially among the socialist workers of those 
countries. The most burning question for these 
workers is, at the present moment, how to meet 
and forestall this criminal plan. As appears from 
the expressions given below, by Fredrik Strom, 
this question must be met immediately and an end 
put to any similar attempts which may be made in 
the future. 
e @ 

It is clear that if the neutral states yield to the 
impertinent and impudent attempt of the Entente 
capitalists to lead them also into their own shame- 
ful struggle against the Russian workers, these states 
will be compelled to give up any appearance of 
being neutrals. They, and especially Sweden, which 
is closest to Russia, will then entirely forsake their 
neutrality and enter into direct and positive hos- 
tility, along with those imperialistic states who are 
conducting this repacious struggle against socialist 
Russia. The next step will then be to enter into 
direct war measures, delivering ammunition, sending 
men-of-war into the blockade zone, and naturally 
the sending of soldiers to some front. If a finger 
is given to the devil, he takes the whole hand. When 


one begins the alphabet. B follows A. 
It has been whispered that this strait-jacket of 


the Entente upon the neutrals is an atempt to sound 
them out and find how far they will go when the 
“league of nations” is formed, in endine soldiers 
to fight against strikes and workers’ movements in 
all the countries of the world. May the thin 
that are now happening open the eyes of the ae i 
ers of Sweden to see what such an enrollment in 
the league of imperialists, for the strengthening 
of counter-revolutions, signifies. Above all it is 
now important to arrange immediately big protest 
meetings and demonstrations all over the country 
against this rapacious policy, and thereby influence 
the government and the Riksdag (Swedish Parlia- 
ment) to reject the request of the Entente gentle- 
men that our country give up her neutrality. Politi- 
ken has turned to Fredrik Strom to ascertain his 
opinion of the purpose of the note of the Entente. 

e has given us the following statement: 

Briefly I wish to make the following statement: 

1. As far as Russia is concerned, the tightening 
of the already tight blockade does not signify any 
new or considerable inconvenience. The blockade 
has been in force for more than a year, and only 
a few boats have succeeded in breaking through the 
actual, though not official, blockade. The official 
proclamation of the world blockade only proves 
to the whole world that the governments of the vic- 
torious bourgeois democracies now openly admit 
their base hunger-war against the women and chil- 
dren of Russia who daily fall by thousands before 
these murder-angels of the modern Herod. 
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2. To the export industry of Sweden and to 
the workers in this industry the blockade is a hard 
biow, as the workers and business men of Sweden 
had entertained hopes of an immediate reopenin 
of the commercial relations with Russia, as appear 
from the speech of the Minister of Finance at the 
initiation of the Free Harbor. A discontinuance 
of work and resulting unemployment will be the 
consequence of the blockade for this part of 
Sweden. 

3. The note of the Entente practically declares 
that the neutral countries are nowadays openly and 
formally considered as vassal states, which are 
robbed of every liberty of movement. Even such 
elementary rights for a free country as the issuing 
and viséing of passports and the sending of tele- 
grams have now been taken away from them. Even 
the English colonies have a greater degree of self- 
government than Sweden, for instance. e En- 
tente-flirtation of Messrs. Branting and Adelsward 
has led us to this point. 

4. The blockade note might have its real point 
directed towards Germany and America. It is not 
unknown that strong industrial forces in those coun- 
tries have been active for the resumption of trade 
relations with Russia. The regaining of any de- 
gree of prosperity by Germany is totally depend- 
ent upon the Russian market. But the Entente will 
not permit any reflourishing of Germany, and there- 
fore directs this new deadly blow against its de- 
feated enemy. | 

5. This open blockade war against Revolution- 
ary Russia is strongly contrary to the explanations 
that the Entente governments have given to the 
workers of their respective countries at critical times. 
I am therefore convinced that the now officially ac- 
knowledged hunger-war against Russia will strongly 
stir up the French and English working masses and 
sharpen their actions against their reactionary gov- 
ernments. 

6. It is to be noted that the United States is 
not included in this blockade, in that the note espe- 
cially mentions “French and English men of war” 
as watchers over the blockade. This seems to con- 
firm current rumors to the effect that America stands 
outside this policy against Russia. 

Stockholm, October 13, 1919. 

Fredrik Strém, 

Representative of the Russian Soviet Republic. 

e 


Expressions of Opinion Against the Russian 
Hunger Blockade of the Entente 
Sharp Condemnation by the Whole Left Socialist 
Labor Press 

The murderous policy of the Entente towards 
Soviet Russia has caused a sharp and -unanimous 
condemnation of the whole Left Socialist Labor 
press. We quote a few characteristic expressions, 

In Dalarnes Folkblad the editor, Nils Andersson, 
writes; 

“Against this black deed, pitiful to every honest 
mind, a joint and thundering protest must arise. 
Independently of the position taken towards Bol- 
shevism as a conception, or to this conception in 
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its practical form in Russia today, every honest 
person must oppose this enormous crime, this gi- 
gantic offense, which consists of a league of capital- 
ists advancing with fire and sword and with the 
scourge of starvation against a people who only 
strive to keep their liberty and right of self-de- 
termination in their own country. ‘This act of the 
Entente which is an attempt to place the whole 
world under the heel of capitalism must be averted. 
This can only be accomplished by the interference 
of the working class, above all in the Entente coun- 
tries themselves, but also in the smaller and neutral 
states. Against the attempts to lure and compel 
Sweden to further engage herself in the struggle 
against Soviet Russia an overwhelming opinion 
must be expressed. We must say “Thus far, but no 
further!’ ” 

Nya Varmland, editor John Bohlin, says among 
other things: 

“Time after time the Soviet Government has 
offered peace and thus actually proved that it does 
not wish anything more than to put an end to the 
murdering, but its opponents have refused. Every 
doubt as to who carries the responsibility for the 
bloodshed ought thus to be dispersed. There is 
still time to build a dam against, the reactionary 
torrent, and perhaps the protest of the State or- 
ganization against the participation of Sweden in 
the blockade may be interpreted as a sign of awak- 
ening consideration, even in the old leaders of the 
Trades movement. But that which is required be- 
fore anything else is that the workers of Sweden, 
as well as of other countries, show in action that 

.they intend: to stop the further accomplishment of 
the murder of the people of Russia.” 

Vasterbottens Folkblad (Elof Lindberg) writes: 

“The Entente has neither the moral nor the for- 
mal right to their claims in this respect upon 
Sweden. Our country will have a considerable de- 

ee of economic harm brought upon it if it falls 

or these claims, and it is not at all beyond the 
realm of fear that we shall be compelled to sub- 
mit to the demands of the Entente and furnish 
soldiers to the .counter-revolutionists. From this 
point of view the ultimatum of the Entente ought 
to be repulsed most definitely and decidedly.” 

Orebro Lans Folkblad (Albert Sundin) : 

“It is astonishing that the workers the world 
over have hitherto so thoroughly forgotten their 
international obligation of solidarity and allowed 
their imperialistic governments to freely practise 
their murderous attempts against the Socialist 
state in the east. The judgment of the future will 
be severe on this cowardice, and the preatest re- 
sponsibility will rest upon the Socialist parties 
which, through their representatives in the gov- 
ernments, have deliberately participated in approv- 
ing these atrocious decisions. 

“This last challenge, however, seems at last to 
have stirred’ up their minds. It is clear that the 
already bent bow will finally break; that the rob- 
ber policy of the Entente will soon be cut short, 
in the event that the workers seriously begin to 
weigh these last heavy words. And should no at- 
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tention be paid to the expressed will of the work- 

ers, the powers must bend before their actions. 

Soviet Russia must be saved! May we prepare 
ourselves for fight!” 

—Folkets Dagblad Politiken, 

Stockholm, Oct. 20, 1919. 

* ® e 
Other Comments on the Note 

The press of the whole country comments on this 
Entente note, which is considered as likely to bring 
unpleasant consequences. We quote: 

Riksdag ought to be heard from about the 
blockade note, says the Social-Demokraten. That 
some of the Ri members have gone to their 
homes is not according to the paper, a sufficient 
reason to neglect the matter. Strong reasons re- 
quire also that if time permits, the dinavian 
countries should confer with each other. 

Stockholm Dagblad believes that the new block- 
ade declarations will be of little practical im- 
portance to our trade. 

Aftontidningen: The official connections with 
Soviet Russia were already broken a year ago b 
those states which had not already broken them. it 
is now ested, however, that they go one step 
further and directly stop those who will, at their 
own risk, attempt to carry on any trade whatsoever 
with Bolshevist Russia, refuse steamers the right 
to leave for that country, stop the sending of goods 
and the traveling of people, or any other ways of 
communication. But since not many have dared 
enter, during present conditions, and still fewer of 
those who have tried have succeeded, such a new 
strict injunction will not be of any great importance 
to the blockade. On the other hand, it will cause 
the officials increased responsibiliy and will have a 
few other consequences which make it advisable that 
Sweden deliberate, preferably together with Norway 
and Denmark, as to what is best to be done. 


Graft in Kolchakia 

Every one knows that nowhere on our railroads 
is it possible to move a pound without a prelimin- 
ary “smearing.” No combating of the abies no 
inter-allied commissions are in a position to rem- 
edy the contaminated railroad organism. Extor- 
tions are practiced openly. The corruption is a 
most perfect one, surpassing at times the limits 
of impudence and sometimes having the character 
of a huge farce. 

Let us take an incident like this: A comptroller 
of a state institution, whose uniform is identical 
with that of the railroad conrol is returning from 
an investigation trip in the Trans-Baikal. At the 
station Manchuria, he is unable to get a car for 
lack of seats. He turns to the conductor, asking his 
co-operation. The latter examines him and asks: 

“Methinks, you are a comptroller?” “Yes, I 
am.” “Our man, then, you will be accommodated 
for less!” He names the amount and the comp- 
troller, the observer of legality, the eradicator of 
Alea a 

ribe. 
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The second incident is analogous to the first, 
but it already marks a crescendo. ing one of 
the recent evacuations of one of the railroad de- 
partments, state property was moved to Irkutsk. 
After reaching the confines of the railroad, the 
evacuated persons saw that there was no way of 
moving the state property from the place. After 
a long search, a way out was found at last: one of 
the most prominent railroad agents, from the evacu- 
ated list, went to his colleagues, the Siberians, who 
“blocked” the freight. The negotiations were 
marked by sincerity, and the colleagues declared 
unblushingly: “For so and so much your freight 
will immediately proceed on its way.” It goes 
without saying that the sum requested was ad- 
vanced. 


This already means extortion on a large scale, 
anl not merely of the colleagues but of the state 
treasury as well. 


And now there remains the completion of the 
account of these incidents, and giving it the final 
touch (fortissimo). The state institutions in Irk- 
ustsk are engaged at present in storing up various 
materials, products and supplies. Such storing up 
is done by the institutions themselves, but the de- 
livery of the supplies bought in the East is charg- 
ed to special contractors for a high compensation 
and these contractors take upon themselves all 
troubles and expenses connected with the pushing 
ahead of the freight along the railroad line. If 
state institutions are powerless against this orgy 
on the railroads, if they are compelled to resort 
to the intervention of private persons in their deal- 
ings with the railroads, then, one must confess, 
the legality of the illegal practice has become an 
accomplished fact. 

—Svobodnaya Rossiya, Chicago, Dec. 6, 1919. 


An Alarming Question 

Le Populaire, a Paris daily, in its issue of 
November 29, 1919, asks the following question, 
which we hope will turn out to have been unnecee- 
sary. It would be a terrible thing to believe that 
the present French Government, in spite of its 
repeated assurances in the Chambre that no more 
French troops were being sent to Russia, is never- 
theless again embarking on this dangerous and 
ee enterprise. The text of the question 
ollows: 


“Is it true that tomorrow or the day after to- 
morrow a detachment of French troops is to leave 
for Russia? 

“Is it true that this detachment is composed of 
two battalions of chasseurs on foot and two battal- 
ions of alpine chasseurs? 


“Is it true that these soldiers are abundantly pro- 
vided with machine guns, and that it is their mission 
to compel the Lettish and Esthonian troops, who 
refuse to advance on the Bolsheviks, to engage in 
this struggle against their will?” 
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Questions to Mimisters 
Detention of Soldiers from Russia 

In the House of Commons yesterday. 

Mr. Harold Briggs (C. U.—Blackley) asked the Secre- 
tary for War whether he had knowledge that the three 

rivates, Davidson, Pickard, and Richards, who recently 
Pad been released by the Bolsheviks and handed over to 
the British authorities by M. Litvinoff, had been detained 
by the military police and were not permitted either to 
see or communicate with their relatives, and did he con- 
sider such action was justifiable or lawful. 

Sir T. Bramsdon (L—Central Portsmouth) also put a 
question on the subject. 

Mr. Churchill regretted that a mistake should have 
been committed owing to a misunderstanding of the ex- 
pression “escaped prisoners” which occurred in the tele- 
gram from Helsingfors. Orders were, of course, given to 
send these men to their homes immediately the mistake 
was discovered. 

Mr. Will Thorne (Lab.—Plaistow). Has any apology 
been offered to these men? 

Mr. Churchill: No, sir. 

Mr. Clynes (Lab.—Platting): Will any recompense be 
offered to them? (Cheers.) 

Mr. Churchill replied that he was not prepared to give 
any undertaking a that sort, though of course he shared 
the feeling of regret that men returning to their homes 
after hard service and misfortune abroad should be met 
with so unceremonious and chilling a welcome on their 
arrival in their native land. By a mistake they were de- 
tained at Hull by the police authorities, but as soon as the 
mistake was discovered they were released and sent home. 

Lieutenant Commander Kenworthy (L.—Central Hull) : 
Even if they were escaped prisoners from Russia, what was 
the reason for arresting them and putting them in the cells? 

Mr. Churchill: If they had been described as “escap- 
ed prisoners of war,” instead of as “escaped prisoners,” 
no doubt the mistake would not have occurred. 

Mr. J. Devlin (N.—Belfast) : Was not the whole business 
due to the belief that these men were in Ireland? 


(Laughter.) 
Baltic Naval Forces 

Major Hurst (C. U.—Moss Side) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether he was aware that many sea- 
men now serving in the Baltic are ill-informed as to the 
objects of their service, whether he would consider the 
expediency of having the men enlightened as to the vital 
national interests involved, and whether he could hold out 
any hope of rewarding their service by the grant of an 
extra bar to the war medal or of a gratuity. 

M. W. Long (First Lord of the Admiralty): The neces- 
sary steps have already been taken in regard to this matter. 
The grant of a clasp to the war medal for service in the 
Baltic bas been approved. 

Mr. Long, in answer to Lieut..Commander Kenworthy, 
ssid no naval force would be kept at Murmansk during 
the winter. The strength of our forces in the Baltic and 
Black Seas would be governed by the circumstances. In 
any case it was not likely to be large. 


Imports from Russia 


Sir A. Geddes told Mr. A. Parkinson (C. U.—Blackpool) 
that during this year 11,605 tons of merchandise, valued 
at £1,368,207, consigned from Russia and shipped from 
ports on the Black Sea, were registered as imported into 
the United Kingdom. There was reason to hope that in 
the near future there would be a considerable increase in 
this trade. 

—Manchester Guardian, Dec. 4, 1919. 


The Hitch at Dorpat 


The peace negotiations at Dorpat have encountered their 
first serious obstacle, and on Thursday announcement was 
made of the postponement of further sittings of the con- 
ference until the Esthonian government has come to a 
decision in regard to new proposals from Moscow. 
Whether the controversy is so acute as to threaten a 
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rupture of negotiations is not yet known, but it throws 
some light on the resumption last week of the Bolshevik 
offensive on the Esthonian front. The motive for it was 
not at the time very obvious, in view of the professed 
anxiety of Moscow for peace, but it now appears that 
the Esthonian delegation was still working for an armis- 
tice, which is not what the Soviets desire. Their aim 
is to secure a general peace as quickly as possible and 
they ostentatiously stand ready to make peace with all 
the powers together or with any of them separately; even 
a treaty with a emall nation like Esthonia would be of 
value as a beginning, while a mere armistice would have 
no such significance. For the sake of a beginning they 
would no doubt be willing to grant exceptionally liberal 
terms to Esthonia. 

This hard-headed policy is the essence of Bolshevik dip- 
lomacy, though we need not give the credit for it to the 
Bolsheviki, who learned from Marx to make economic con- 
siderations paramount, and have no special claim to the 
principle of self-determination, which Russians had adopted 
before the Bolsheviki got control. Yet it is rather exasper- 
ating to see Lenin & Co. scoring point after point by apply- 
ing hard-headed common sense when the rest of Europe 
has been chasing the old phantoms of glory, empire, buffer 
states, superbuffer states, strategic frontiers, and vast arma- 
ments to guard the strategic frontiers. With its manu- 
factures and its splendid harbors Esthonia will be very 
well off; by the imperialistic theory to which Denikin still 
holds this would mean that Esthonia and its prosperity 
should be kept by force within the empire. By the anti- 
imperialistic theory which the Bolsheviki are exploiting. 
all that is essential is freedom of trade and freedom of 
transport for Russian goods to Reval and other ice-free 
ports. Grant the substance and the shadow does not mat- 
ter, and prosperity in one country will mean prosperity 
for both, as with France and Belgium. At Paris such 
arguments may seem low and sordid, but they make an 
appeal to the people of Esthonia as well as of Russia, and 
give the Bolsheviki a powerful lever for peace. 


—Springfield Republican, December 21. 


Geida Persona non Grata 


The arrest of General Gaida at Vladivostok in 
November does not seem to have come as a sur- 
prise in Siberia, for we have received a newspaper 
clipping from one of our contributors that shows 
him to have begun to disprove of the Kolchak 
tyranny some months ago. 

The Russian Economist, of Vladivostok, in its 
issue of September 22nd, devotes a long article, 
signed by the editor, to the differences which have 
arisen between Gneeral Gaida, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Czecho-Slovak forces in Siberia, and the 
supreme command of the Kolchak armies on the 

est Siberia front. 

It appears that “a sharp conflict between him 
and General Lebediev resulted in a well-nigh san- 
guinary encounter in the Ural mountains.” As a 
result General Gaida quit, and left in a special 
train for the east. 

According to the writer “the political adven- 
turers” are making use of the name of General 
Gaida, and he is becoming the gathering point of 
“various elements dreaming of new phantoms of 
bloody conflicts.” 

The tone of the article shows that the editor, 
who is a staunch supporter of the Kolchak re- 
gime, is seriously alarmed at the possibility of an 
nee uprising by General Gaida and his Czecho- 

lovaks. 
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Peace With Soviet Russia? 
To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian 

Sm:—In the House of Commons on November 
5, and subsequently in the press, I indicated a basis 
on which it might be possible to obtain peace in 
Soviet Russia, the draft published having been 
agreed upon by the predominant force in Russia— 
the de facto Government of the Russian Soviet Re- 
public, known vuilgarly as the Bolsheviks. 

I have today received an official statement from 
the Soviet Government in which they request me 
to make public— 

1. That they are etill desirous of bringing 
about peace and that the proposed outline 
basis of discussion remains open, subject to 
those modifications and reservations which will 
obviously arise owing to changes in the mili- 
tary situation and other causes. 

2. That no relations have yet been opened 
up between Germany and the Soviet Republic, 
and whilst the statements of prominent mem- 
bers of the Government indicate the desirabil- 
ity of peace pending an offcial definite rejec- 
tion within a reasonable time, there is no in- 
tention of so doing. 

In view of the absence of accredited diplomatic 
channels this offer can be considered as an official 


1 aria 

the Prime Minister still considers it undesir- 
able to act on these “so-called peace advances from 
the Soviet Republic” coming “through irrespons- 
ible agencies,’ let him send an official diplomatic 
representative either to Moscow or to Copenhagen, 
where Mr. Litvinoff, a member of the Commissar- 
iat for Foreign Affairs, now resides, to check or, 
where necessary, amplify these proposals. Or, 
again, if the peonsaals are not considered accept- 
able, let him formulate better ones. 

Let us recapitulate very briefly some of the pros 
and cons for promoting peace in Russia. 

1. Who is in favor of intervention and opposed 
to peace? Mr. Churchill, a few Conservatives and 
émigrés Russians, and financiers connected with 
the old regime in Russia in some form or other. 
We must face the bare facts as they are. No de- 
cisive action by the anti-Bolsheviks appears poe- 
sible—certainly without considerable Allied co- 
operation, which would be an unthinkable policy. 
Kolchak is scores of miles east of Omsk. Denikin 
is checked. Yudenich is virtually on the retired 
list. 

They fear the spread of Communistic or Social- 
istic principles in this country. If the Bolshevik 
tenets are good let us hear about them; if they are 
bad, the common sense of the British public will 
reject them. Secrecy does more harm than good. 

2. Who is in favor of peace? Mr. Lloyd George, 
those Conservatives who appreciate the economic 
necessity, a large section of the Liberal party, 
and practically the whole of the organized r 
movement, because they realize— 

1. The military danger of a hostile Russia 
combining with Germany and constituting a 
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formidable alliance which may develop into 
a serious menace to the of the world. 

2. The financial n The Russian debt 
to Great Britain has been stated as £568,000,- 
000. In these days of national economy cam- 
paigns, saving of red-tape in Whitehall, and 
reduction of flappers, the offer to recognize 
this item should not pass without serious con- 
sideration. 

3. The economic need. The dangerous eco- 
nomic situation of Europe today urgently de- 
mands peace in Russia and the restoration of 
Russia’s productive power with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

4. Unemployment. Russia needs locomo- 
tives, rolling stock, clothes, boots, machinery 
—in fact, most of the essential commodities 
of civilization. If Great Britain obtains some 
of these orders there should be little unem- 
ployment left. 

5. The humanitarian point of view. The 
situation in Russia, combined with the short- 
age of fuel and clothes and the advent of win- 
ter, demands an effort from external powers 
to bring about peace. 

Further inactivity is not excusable. 

Yours, &c., 
Ceci L’EstRANGE MALONE. 
House of Commons, December 2. 
—Manchester Guardian, Dec. 4, 1919. 


American Censorship Over the Siberian Press 

The suppression of the Vladivostok daily Golos Primoriya 
(Voice of the Sea-Coast), by order of the American mili- 
tary command has been reported in the American presa. 
In one of our issues we have referred to this incident and 
to the feeling aroused throughout Siberia. According 
to the custom which prevailed in Czarist Russia the same 
publishers and the same editorial staff proceeded with the 
publication of their newspaper under another name, name- 
ly, Golos Rodiny (the Voice of the Fatherland). But we 
learn from the Irkutsk Nashe Dyelo of September 30, 1919, 


that the new paper was likewise suppressed by order of 
the American command. 
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The Funeral of General Nikolayev in Petrograd 


The Red General, Formerly a Tsarist General, Was Hanged by the Whites in Yamburg. 


ENERAL Nikolayev, who, during the capture 
of Yamburg, was hanged by the Whites, was 
solemnly buried on October Sth by Red Petrograd. 
He, formerly a general in the army of the Tsar, was, 
according to the papers in Petrograd, one of the 
first to enter the command of the Red Army, and 
took over the command of the Xth division. The 
hangmen of the White army could not forgive 
him for that and he fell as the first victim of the 
White Terror in Yamburg. The Soviet of Petro- 
grad sent two representatives to call for the body 
im Yamburg. Eye witnesses report that after Yam- 
burg was taken, General Nikolayev was the first 
one to be hanged. “They are murdering me but 
the idea of the Communists cannot be murdered,” 
were his last words. 

The whole of Red Petrograd participated in the 
funeral, October 5th. All troop detachments and 
all organizations of the city assembled with stand- 
ards and bands at the War Commissariat, where the 
cofin stood, covered with beautiful wreaths, in the 
decorated room. The coffin was carried out amid 
the firing of salutes and the singing of revolu- 
tionary songs. Zinoviev made a short farewell 
speech. “Today,” he said, “we bury the fallen 
hero Nikolayev. In this for us eo heavy and 
dangerous time, he gave his knowledge, his power, 
and finally his life in defense of the cause of labor. 
He was a general from the old time but this did 


not prevent him from entering the Red Army as 
a leader and defender of the Socialist Republic. 
His enemies hated him for this. It even seemed 
that the bullet was too good for him, and they 
killed him, this old fighter, with a rope. 

“He died as a hero. He seriously believed in the 
cause that he defended. 

“The land owners and lackeys of the old time be- 
sought him to enter the ranks on their side and 
promised him great advantages, but he rejected 
their offers and preferred this heroic death. 

“His act will not be forgotten. His name will 
shine as a star to coming generations. Our whole 
army and republic uncovers its head in his mem- 
ory. His memory will shine forever. Let us fol- 
low in his steps. May every fighter in our army 
be willing to follow his example and may there 
be many men like him amongst us. 

“Praised be he, who gave his energy and his 
life for the cause of the workers and the peasants. 
Long live our Red Army and our victory.” 

The Red hero was buried, according to the 
wishes of his family, in a amall obscure workere’ 
cemetery,—that belonging to a china factory—and 
thousands of Red soldiers and citizens accompanied 
him to his last resting place. 

Thus Soviet Russia honors the officers and gen- 
erals, who serve and fight for the great cause of 
Socialism and the proletariat. 
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Soviet Russia and Asia 


By TaraknaTH Das 


The history of Russia before the revolution, was 
nothing but a systematic expansion on all sides, 
especially in Asia, toward Persia, Central Asia, 
Mongolia and China. Russia was a great menace 
to world peace, and far-sighted thinkers like Capt. 
Mahan and others advocated an Anglo-Saxon-Teu- 
tonic Alliance against the Slavs. (Vide. Asiatic 
Problems, by Mahan.) 

The real underlying cause of the Russo-Japanese 
War was to check Russia’s growing control of 
China and expansion toward the Pacific, which 
course threatened Japan’s existence as a free nation. 
Even after Russia’s defeat in this gigantic struggle, 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement was cons 
to destroy the natural sovereignty of Persia and 
Af istan, and to establish a protectorate over 
Mongolia. Imperial Czarist Russia entered the 
European War with the express understanding that 
she would gain Constantinople and thus destroy the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Happily for the whole world, that Russian auto- 
cracy has been overthrown, and Revolutionary 
Russia with a vision for a new social order, has 
come into existence. It is common knowledge that 
the Soviet Republic has renounced all claims over 
the Persian territory by Czarist Russia, 
and has recognized the autonomy of Central Asian 
Mohammedan States, particularly of Afghanistan, 
and has warmly received Afghanistan’s special 
ambassador. Soviet Russia has already proposed 
to renounce all claims of extra-territoriality and 
Spheres of Influence in the Chinese Republic. 
(Vide. Foreign Minister Chicherin’s Report quot- 
ed in Proletarian Revolution in Russia, by Lenin 
and Trotsky, edited by Louis Fraina). Soviet Rus- 
sia has voiced its belief that the people of Asia, 
as well as of other countries, should enjoy political 
as well as industrial democracy, and this sincerity 
assures great hope to the people of Asia who be- 
lieve in political and industrial democracy. 

It is quite evident that the group of nations 
which are dominating Asia, and which have no 
intention of giving up their policy of robbery and 
exploitation of the millions of that continent, 
dread the very thought of srenguenine and con- 
solidating the Soviet Republic. ey know that in 
Soviet Russia lies the spark of hope for the free- 
dom of Asia; they realize that Soviet Russia is 
the serious and menacing danger which may ul- 
timately crush the Imperialism which has reduced 
millions to thraldom. So Soviet Russia, free Rus- 
sia, the hope of Asia, has become the victim of the 
Imperialists of the world. Even without declaring 
war, the Supreme Allied Council, or some other 
mysterious form of super-government, has propos- 
ed a blockade that innocent Russian children and 
women, as well as the Russian people, may be 
starved into submission, and the hope of Asian 
independence may be crushed. 


Western Imperialisms, which rest on the sub- 
jection of Asia, rejoice in this icious plan, 
and even go so far as to ask and use the aid of 
Asia to destroy the Soviet Republic, the hope of 
Asian independence; but it will be sheer insanity 
on the part of Asian peoples and Asian govern- 
ments which really represent the interests of the 
people, to join hands in this diabolical plan; be- 
cause, if Soviet Russia is crushed, thro foreign 
aid, Russia will be reduced to a protectorate of its 
foreign enemies and its territory will be dismem- 
bered. If this occurs, it will be infinitely harder 
to achieve Asian independence than it was before 
the war. 

Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, India, and China 
have much to gain from the mere existence of a 
strong Soviet Government, the very antithesis of 
western imperialism, and the friend of enslaved 
nations. The people of these oppressed nationali- 
ties understand this, and so they fully sympathize 
with Russia’s revolution, and are anxious for its 
success. a 

There is some doubt about the policy of Japan 
toward Soviet Russia. Some of the Japanese states- 
men, the upholders of abnormal supremacy of all 
forms of vested interests, are naturally very an- 
tagonistic because of the so-called scare of “Bol- 
shevism.” But they should never forget that the 
Japanese people like all other people, desire great- 
er enlightenment and greater life, and merely 
being antagonistic to Soviet Russia will not 
solve Japan’s internal social and industrial prob- 
lems; but this policy will rather accentuate the 
ever-increasing difficulties. 

Japan is an ally of Great Britain, the arch 
enemy of a strong Russia, whether Imperial or 
Soviet. (Vide. Traditions of British Diplomacy, 
by Elliot.) 

Since Lord Curzon, the Russo-phobe, has be- 
come the Foreign Minister of Great Britain, and 
the movement for Indian Independence has been 
gaining increasing momentum, it is expected that 
British diplomacy will assume a more anti-Rus- 
sian attitude. But should Japan, because of her 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, or some other under- 
standing, pursue a policy against Soviet Russia, 
Russia will be weakened to such an extent as to be- 
come a source of weakness to Japan and to all 
Asia. 

Japanese statesmen, Japanese people, and all 
who believe in Asian independence—which is the 
first requisite for world freedom—should give care- 
ful thought to this question, because Japan’s atti- 
tude toward Russia has not only a great bearing on 
Japan’s future freedom, but upon the freedom of 
all Asia and of the world. If Japan acts in a short- 
sighted way for temporary gain, she will jeopardize 
her own safety and the cause of Asian independ- 
ence. 
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England’s Russian Policy and the Decline of the 
League of Nations 


By Gino Catza BEDOLA 
London Correspondent for “Il Giornale d'Italia,” November 18 


| acts by little the cardboard tower of Big 

Four diplomacy at Paris is crumbling. And 
we Italians shal] not be particularly surprised 
at its ruin, for we have scented this ill-wind ever 
since last March, when the international diplomats 
began their work. Such a structure cannot last 
long beside the great beast of demagogy at Ver- 
sailles. Only the most naive person could mistake 
its walls of raked-up cement and stucco for marble. 
Now the time has come to rebuild on that mud 
foundation, which so presumptuously challenged 
the storms of history. 

It is lucky that not all of the diplomats who were 
responsible for it are stubbornly attempting to 
preserve at all costs this outgrown structure of 
theirs. Lloyd George, with his Welsh agility, offers 
us the first example of that much needed contri- 
tion. And at the Guildhall two days before Poin- 
caré and Pichon arrived in London, he launched 
his intention of reopening the Prinkipo negotia- 
tions with the Bolsheviki—the chief nightmare of 
the portfolio and French nationalism. It took 
courage to do this, and he was not afraid. With 
all his faults, the Prime Minister must be given 
credit for his boldness. At Paris the press attack- 
ed him bitterly, and here, the Northcliffe and Con- 
servative papers have followed suit. But the nation 
is back of Lloyd George, except for part of his 
financial policy; it is sick and tired of this mili- 
tary and economic Russian adventure, and has 
guessed, with British intuition, that Bolshevism is 
a disease which is cured by internal treatment, and 
not by massaging the skin. Time will be its doc- 
tor. And another thing is now evident: while 
England is waging war against Bolshevism, Ger- 
many is doing the conquering. England must 
take this opportunity to bring them together 
through negotiating, until it is possible to get 
them in check and moderate their madness. Then 
Lloyd George, with the country back of him, will 
be able to come to terms with Bolshevism, and 
squeeze as much out of it as he can. Though he 
was forced to give up this project last March, pres- 
sure from without is now so strong that he will 
not refrain any longer from his undertaking. 

But under this little bubbling of Lloyd George, 
boils a political ferment much more important. 
The truth is that England is tired of paying the 
bills for this Russian adventure of the Allies and 
persisting in this speculation at a tatal loss, with- 
out any direct responsibility being assumed by 
them. France gives neither money, men, arms, 
nor munitions to help Kolchak, Yudenich, or Deni- 
kin, nor, after the tiresome adventure of Odessa, 
does she even decide to lend a hand to the British 
fleet which is operating in the Baltic Sea; America 


not only lends no aid, but Bolshevism is working 
there without and within, in the form of special 
missions, pseudoshumanitarian and pseudo-com- 
mercial, which repeat their own experiences, and 
pour out their own successes in that great secret 
fraternity, the American business world; Italy, 
with much ado, washes her hands of the whole 
affair; and kind Britain is left alone to play the 
part of banker and furnish supplies for all the 
adventurers, all the heroes, all the patriots, and 
all the Messiahs, who some day intend to realize 
their own interests over the corpse of Bolshevism, 
which has been far too hypothetically struck down. 
Considering all this confusion, and the risk the 
Allies are running, satisfactory compensation for 
the British seems very doubtful, even in case of 
success. It is, therefore, useless to continue to 
burden British shoulders with euch a responsibility. 
Then, too, there is the more extreme element in 
labor, which looks with no favor on this setting 
loose the British mastiff against the Russian Revo- 
lutionists in the interests of a third party, and, 
considering its temper, it is not advisable to hold 
this thorn near its mouth. It is clear now, that 
no matter what sort of a fuss the French may 
make, England, sooner or later, will withdraw 
from the Russian “ring” to devote herself to tasks 
of more immediate importance. 

This act may not seem very noble in itself. But 
it would be well to remember that when England, 
during the conference, accepted the uninviting and 
somewhat costly task of taking the reins of the 
offensive against Bolshevism, she was induced by 
the promise of all the Allies that the struggle 
against Bolshevism was to be the first problem in 
which the active political power of the League of 
Nations should be tried out. 


Social Vices at Archangel 
Troms6, October 20, 1919. 
Norwegians who have been working for some 
time at Murmansk and Archangel have informed 
the “Nordlys” about a few features of the Eng- 
lish rule of terror. The English have opened up 
the brandy trade and established brothels. One 
man recognized a woman who had earlier been 
seen in a summer park in Norway. He says that 
there were four hundred women in the brothels, 
some of whom had been forced to remain there 
against their will. More than half of them suf- 
fer from sex diseases, and there is no medical at- 
tention. The rage against the English is very 
great, and as soon as the English left Archangel 
and Murman, the Finnish White Guards entered 
and made themselves the rulers. 
—Social-Demokraten, Christiania, Oct. 21, 1919. 
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And What About Russia? 


By ARMANDO ZANETTI 
This article by a talented Italian journalist, who has appeared in our columns before (see 


Soviet Russia No. 8), is of interest at this time because of the recent news item reporting 


arrival 


in Italy of a Soviet Russian representative, who offers Soviet trade with Italy through the ports of 
South Russia about to be retaken from Denikin. The article is translated from “Giornale d@ Italia” 


of Sept. 18, 1919. 


EACE has been declared. So far, however, 

there is little evidence that a new era of good- 

will and reorganization is to result from the 

memorable days which mark the end of the great- 

est and most terrible period of the world’s his- 
tory. 

The hatred and bitterness of yesterday’s ene 
mies and allies have not shown the slightest sign 
of cooling down; the economic life in almost all 
of Europe is still verging on a crisis which en- 
tails dangers of every description; questions of 
the utmost importance to us relating to neighbor- 
ing countries and the Balkans, are still hanging 
in the air. But worst of all is the chaos and dis- 
order in Russia, which is now a hot-bed of wars 
and uprisings. And toward this problem the men 
of Versailles and Saint Germain have shown blind- 
ness and indecision beyond words. Their Rus- 
sian policy has resulted in a series of mistakes 
which have only complicated the problem and in- 
creased the confusion of the situation, making a 
satisfactory solution almost impossible. 

We speak of the men of Versailles and Saint 
Germain. We should say, more properly, our 
western allies; Italy, at her own expense, being 
a passive and acquiescent participant. Even the 
Italian preas on this subject has revealed an indif- 
ference that is serious and harmful to the inter- 
ests of the country, which justly demand effective 
protection. 

What Italy needs most is a complete and rapid 
restoration ‘of normal relations in Europe, both 
politically and economically, and the consequent 
communication with the east. It is only by dis- 
regarding her own interests that Italy has been 
able to tolerate such conditions and to be a party 
to the absurd Clemenceau-Churchill policy. This 
policy has dragged the Russian problem along on 
an entirely false basis, the Entente daring neither 
to intervene effectively, nor to base its action on 
the frank recognition of a de facto state that has 
belied all the expectations and illusions of its 
diplomacy. As an Italian correspondent wrote 
from London last May, “The policy of the Allies 
in Russia has lacked the logical directing force 
that it would have had if they had been guided 
by reason from the start. It has lacked the con- 
tinuity and vision necessary in order to realize 
the actual state of affairs. When the Allied gov- 
ernments were failing, they resorted to secrecy— 
they suppressed publications containing important 
military and political news, authorizing only those 
which were more adapted to conceal the facts.” 
(Secolo, May 29.) 


Furthermore, the policy of the Allies in Rus- 
sia, fully justified by military and political con- 
siderations of all kinds during the war with the 
Central Powers, was continued even after Novem- 
ber, 1918, partly owing to a certain inertia and the 
typical obstinacy of the French, who saw, or 
thought they saw, a chance of taking the lead, 
and partly, also, on other grounds. 

In the first place, the French were worrying 
about their twenty billion francs invested in Rus- 
sia, which they still hoped to save by their policy 
of uncompromising hostility, taking every oppor- 
tunity to aggravate matters, and to keep Soviet 
Russia in economic isolation—which was the 
surest way to compromise in the end. And, in the 
second place, there was the consideration common 
to almost all governments at war—the dread of 
the so-called “disease” of Bolshevism, which jus- 
tified the most drastic measures of censorship and 
isolation until they had a million trained men 
ready to send to war again, but which was, never- 
theless, a serious mistake, both psychologically 
and politically. 

In fact, the danger which the governments and 
middle classes of the West have feared from Bol- 
shevism was not a danger in the absolute sense, 
since in the West the bourgeois classes have clearly 
shown that their position is much stronger than 
that of the Russian bourgeoisie. It is rather a 
natural danger, resulting from the confusion of 
the war, and also from the follies of the different 
countries in their internal policy. 

One single consideration should have been suf- 
ficient to remove this censorship and “sanitary 
cordon” from Russia: Either the ruling classes 
of the European countries will know how to fulfil 
their duty as ruling classes, or they will not. If 
they do this, by active anti-Bolshevist propaganda, 
or by a sane and energetic policy of reorganizing 
the institutions which the war proved inadequate 
(such as the diplomacy and bureaucracy of Italy), 
then there is no Bolshevist propaganda in the 
world that will scare them. But if they do not 
realize this duty, there will be no barriers, no 
power on earth which can save them from the 
fate they deserve. The triumph of Bolshevism 
in Russia was possible not so much because of the 
strength of the working classes or their ideas, as 
because of the corruption of the old regime, due 
to the moral inconsistency and political deficiency 
of the classes that were in power. 

The ruling class in Italy, in spite of inevitable 
shortcomings and miscalculations, appears to real- 
ize the mg before it. But the Italian govern- 
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ment does not seem to take into consideration, or 
to have given sufficient attention to another factor 
of psychological importance. While we are help- 
ing to keep Russia cut off from the rest of Europe, 
the opportunity offers itself to the Bolshevists in 
Italy to gain support for the party now in con- 
rol at Moscow, at the expense of the bourgeoisie 
of other nations; and the Bolshevik press here 
has the chance to say all it wants about the crimes 
of that regime, and, above all, is perfectly free 
to conceal or deny at will facts of the utmost 
importance for any understanding of this subject. 


sia, but whoever has seen it knows that our peo 
who are comparatively well off and accusto to 
a comfortable and normal life, cannot have any 
imagination of the unspeakable tragedy of the 
situation. 

I should say that too much has been said about 
the horrors and too little about the misery. I 
should say that the sacrifice of some ten thou- 
sand political victims, out of a population of a 
hundred million or more, was not such a terrible 
thing in itself. When we consider the French 
Revolution, we see that cruelty was n to 
establish a better order, or at least one which 
was sincerely believed to be better. 

But what is worst of all, because it is lasting 
so long, and has already killed more people than 
the war, and is menacing the life of the entire 
population, especially in the cities, is the hunger, 
the disease, and the exhaustion. Even the most 
robust constitutions are failing, and the faculty 
of reproducing the race is constantly diminishing. 
It is the infinite number of agonizi a, arin 
in the daily life of the individual rutalize 
him and kill his intellectual activity, increasing 
the sufferings and hysteria of the race. 

It is a calamity to have a nation torn to pieces 
in this way, even if it may be partly to blame, 
through its own folly or weakness. 

Our greatest political interest now is to see 
the restoration of the European equilibrium, which 
has been disturbed too much already by the con- 
tinuance of anarchy in Russia and the borderi 
countries, which constitute perhaps the largest ad 
most promising field for our business activities. 
But even aside from is Russia, a con- 
siderable part of Europe, suffering terribly from 
her isolation and from the existing regime, being 
driven by both toward desperation and absolute 
ruin. This in itself is enough to prove to us the 
necessity of watching our course, and of examin- 
ing the very foundations of our actual policy to- 
ward that country. We must ask ourselves why 
we have been supporting the Allies up till now 
in their tenacious illusion of restoring Russia by 
galvanizing (not even seriously aiding) the at- 
tempts of the old regime to regain control. We 
may find that we have been working against our 
own interests, which would have nothing to re- 
joice over from such a restoration. 
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What we must examine most carefully is this 
policy which we have been following until now. 
May it not be based on a serious misconception, 
since the Entente went so far astray in its esti- 
mate of the probable duration of Lenin’s regime? 

One thing we have pointed out many times— 
although the printers’ strike cut off our discussion 
of the subject—that while the whole policy of the 
Entente may have been partly justified by the con- 
ditions mentioned above, it was the result of a 
false conception (due chiefly to misinformation 
on the part of our western diplomats). The Allies 
failed to realize that Bolshevism, having passed 
the first stage of struggles and crises, was con- 
solidating all its energies. 

In North Russia, the counter-revolution has been 
definitely put down, and all potential leaders 
of further revolt have been defeated and driven 
out. This regime is not only capable of hold- 
ing its own against its enemies there, but it is 
actually a strong military power, held together 
by iron discipline, and forced to fight under the 
most desperate conditions. 

The question is now whether the Allies have 
made any progress, and if so, how much; and, 
supposing that they can fight to-day with prob- 
ability of succeas, whether it would really in 
the interests of Italy to aid their victory. Wo 
must examine to find the best way of relieving 
various national movements around the old em- 
pire, and weigh them from the standpoint of posi 
tive or negative value to ourselves. On one band 
it is necessary to find the best way of relievi 
the misery in Soviet Russia, and on the other hand 
to aid in a general way the stabilization of all 
Russia, even though it might accomplish oe 
more than to make our commercial relations wi 
that country less precarious. 


But one thing seems to us beyond doubt: that 
it is from the very highest motives—in the intes- 
ests of Russia—that Italy must act. This coun- 
uy now seriously kept back by a continual state 
of civil war and anarchy, demands a new, more 
humane, and at the same time more practical 
policy, for the solution of its internal affairs. 

Nearly two years have passed since the Lenin 
regime got control of the state, and, since the 

ring of 1918, its strength has been unquestion- 

ly increasing in Moscow, Northern Russia, and 
the Central regions. 

A little less than a year ago the systematic reign 
of terror which had so shocked all Europe came 
to an end. The definite victory of the Allies over 
the Central Powers destroyed the only really un- 
deniable reasons for a vigorous and uncompromis- 
ing blockade of Soviet Russia; the victorious na- 
tions have made it most clearly understood that 
they had no intention of shedding their blood to 
restore to power the Cxzarist leaders who wero 
more or less democratically camouflaged; this 
summer’s campaigns showed how very far the 


Allied forces were from making any headway 
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against the Soviet troops. And while the popu- 
lation was wearing itself out in the most heart- 
rending exhaustion, without parallel in history, 
the government at Moscow has several times de 
clared, and continues to declare, that it is ready 
to come to terms with the Entente. But mean- 
while it is reinforcing its military position, and 
concentrating the limited resources of the state in 
the consolidation of the regime. 

At the same time, the people who have freed 
themselves from the Russian yoke are begging and 
clamoring for recognition of their legitimate au- 
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tonomy and independence, which Kolchak and 
Denikin seem little disposed to grant. Even Fin- 
land has not yet been recognized. 


The whole situation is so complex, and has 
changed so much, that it demands a radical criti- 
cism and a distinct revision of the aims and policy 
of Italy and the Allies in Russia. But of Italy in 
particular, since, in her firm solidarity with the 
others, and consequently with their mistakes, she 
has not given sufficient consideration to her own 
interests. 


«A Russian Collaborator” 


By JoEL, in Social-Demokraten, Christiania 


O* the Second Anniversary of the Russian Bol- 
shevik revolution, our contemporary Verdens 
Gang printed a long article on Russia by “A Rus- 
sian Collaborator,” who declared himself to be a 
“Republican” and a “Democrat.” 

He was in a position to say that things stood very 
badly with Russia. All industrial life was at a 
stand-still; for instance, the production of naptha, 
which is being carried on in Caucasia, now occu- 

ied by anti-Bolshevik forces, has gone down 

y more than one half! And on the whole, it 
should be said that the days of the Bolsheviks are 
numbered. 

It was pleasing once more to see an article from 
the hand of “A Russian Collaborator.” He had 
been silent for several months, but it will be re- 
membered that he was for a long time one of the 
most in demand of the Norwegian bourgeois press 
contributors. (He was particularly useful in Tidens 
Tega, together with a lot of Roumanians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Italians, and other Balkan individuals.) 
As we may now once more expect to see articles 
from his hand cropping up in all the papers, a 
biographical study concerning him will not be out 
of place. 

“A Russian Collaborator” was born in Russia 
(the report that he was born in Ruselok Street in 
Christiania, and grew up in one of our local news- 
paper offices, is entirely without foundation). Just 
what place in Russia is another question: he seems 
to have been born in a number of places. He is of 
good, even well-to-do, we may say, wealthy parents, 
and has therefore had an excellent education: at 
the age of seven, he was taught to whip the peas- 
ants, and at nine he learned French. He grew up, 
distinguished himself in a number of positions in 
life, and was well thought of by all, by the peasants 
on his estates (for he was a landed proprietor), 
by the soldiers in his regiment (for he was a gen- 
eral), by his subordinates in the office (he was a 
privy councillor), by the young “ladies” in the 
“cafés” which he frequented (for he was a man of 
the world), by his servants, whom he treated affec- 
tionately and lashed only on great holidays (for he 
was religious) —in fact, even by all those crimin- 
als whom he sent to Siberia, who had not yet been 
completely hardened. He was full of liberal 


views, he advocated a republic, with the Czar as 
a president. He was a warm adherent of all abso- 
lutely necessary steps in progress. Thus, among 
other things, he labored diligently in the improve- 
ment of legal procedure, in that he desired to have 
the nine-tailed knout replaced by one with seven 
tails, which would be just as useful in distributing 
lashes and yet would be much more humane. 

His views were therefore of the best, his culture 
profound, his wines and his cigars excellent, and 
his life very agreeable. 

Then came the revolution. “A Russian Collab- 
orator” put his affairs in order as quickly as he 
could, and left his fatherland unostentatiously. 
Not through fear. For as we have said, all thought 
well of him. It was merely his health that requir- 
ed a change of climate. For, while it is true that 
it was still winter when the revolution broke out, 
it nevertheless suddenly became so hot for him in 
Russia, that he determined to travel to Norway, 
well known as the cold but splendid land of skiing 
and the midnight sun. From this point of vantage 
he observed the course of events. They took a 
rather unfortunate turn. The thoughtless elements 
were gaining the upper hand. “A Russian Collab- 
orator” followed the course of events with deep 
concern. Russia, which had always been idealiz- 
ed in his mind as a tremendous idyl, now seemed 
to him to resemble more and more a witch’s kitchen. 

In addition, there came his personal cares. When 
his health, as we have indicated, forced him swiftly 
to seek some other clime, he had not taken enough 
money with him, and to have money sent after him 
in the form of diplomatic baggage was too ex- 
pensive,* and besides, the Bolsheviki had most 
cruelly confiscated his estates. When he obtained 
this last piece of information, he recognized that 
now indeed the days of these damned Bolsheviks 
must be numbered. Otherwise it would be im- 
possible to believe in the existence’ of a merciful 
and avenging God. 

Then, just as he was about to be on his uppers 
entirely, help turned up at last; the Norwegian 
press opered its columns to “A Russian Collabora- 
tor.” And his pen began to sputter out articles, 

* Many bourgeois persons in Russia used the foreign 


embassies as places of denosit and means of transporta- 
tion of their valuables to foreign countries. 
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so prolifically, that there are many persons who 
believe that behind the signature of “A Russian 
Collaborator” there is concealed a galaxy of men, 
but we cannot consider this conjecture for the pres- 
ent, as no proofs are offered. 

But, as has been said above, articles began 
streaming forth. They were characterized by lib- 
erality and learning, and were full of valuable 
pieces of information. He proved conclusively 
that the leaders of the Bolsheviki were criminals— 
all of them had been either sentenced to Siberia 
or had escaped such punishment by shamefully 
taking to flight. He depicted the Czar, that great 
and good man, whose sad end he profoundly de- 
plored. He related salacious little stories from 
the Court, where “A Russian Collaborator” had 
been a welcome and oft seen guest. He described 
the ideal Russian conditions before the revolution, 
the wel-fed official class, the brave officers; en pas- 
sant he paid some attention to the great poets, and 
to the cultural conditions on the great estates. 

Whenever a Russian major came fleeing through 
Norway, immediately “A Russian Collaborator” 
was on the spot, interviewing this famous Gen- 
eral Swindlersky, one of the heroes of the war, 
famous for his battles in the Caucasus, and equally 
loved by the soldiers of the front and by the fair 
ladies of the Court. The cause for General 
Swindlersky’s presence at this time in Norway was 
his unfaltering conviction that he could best serve 
his fatherland during the revolution from outside 
of its boundaries—and the general also concurred 
in the opinion that the days of the Bolsheviki 
were numbered. It was a matter of weeks, even 
of days—and they were generally hated—all 
wished the Czar to return—‘the famous general 
pressed my hand warmly as | departed.” 

“A Russian Collaborator” bad good connections. 
He was constantly receiving reports of the cruelty 
of the Bolsheviki, of the Suthless private life of 
their leaders, of the simultaneous withdrawal on 
all fronts, of the fact that the next gasp would be 
their last. In a few weeks, perhaps even days, the 
hour of delivery would strike. 

The Bolshevik reign of terror can only tear 
down but not build up. See how the daily wage 
is rising! A days’ labor now costs fifty rubles; 
formerly you could get it for nine kopeks, about 
five cents (but you didn’t need to pay at all unless 
you felt like it). The Bolsheviki are bragging 
about letting the people attend theatrical perform- 
ances free of charge, but the old regime also pro- 
vided a number of free recreations (general ar- 
rests Cossack manoevers in the streets, accom- 
panied by lashing of importunate persons). 

By means of these articles “A Russian Collabo- 
rator” gradually created a famous and enviable 
position for himself in the Norwegian press. Then 
suddenly he disappeared from its columns without 
leaving a trace behind. What was the matter? 
Oh, a mere trifle; some little murder in Sweden— 
a certain Col. Hadjetlaché, who had been carry- 
ing on a little outrageously through the misapplied 
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patriotism, a police system without proper guid- 
ance, a popular opinion not properly trained—in 
short, “A Russian Collaborator” took a rather long 
vacation. Not that anyone could suspect him! 
To be sure, he had never in any way concealed 
his desire that the Bolsheviks should be wiped 
out, but he had always demanded that this should 
be done on a large scale and by other people, by 
the Entente and the neutral powers, by means of 
intervention, by the blockade, and with legal death 
sentences! Nothing could be further from him 
than to desire to eliminate them individually—and 
one by one! Because, after all, he was a cultured 
and humane gentleman. But he did take a vaca- 
tion. He could afford it; he had saved his money. 

All missed him sorely. And it was therefore 
pleasing once more to see him crop in the col- 
umns of the papers on the second anniversary 
of the Bolshevik revolution, and to read his words, 
in which he in a calm and professional manner, 
as usual, will prove that the days of the Bolsheviki 
are numbered. 


Had Yudenich Taken Petrograd 

“Even the capture of Moscow would by no 
means signify the crushing of Bolshevism,” says the 
liberal Frankfurter Zeitung, the solvent and most 
influential paper in Germany, in an editorial on 
Russia in which it reduces the importance of the 
advance of the White armies to its proper value. 
“A giant country like Russia which is thoroughly 
leavened with Bolshevism cannot be converted to 
another faith by force, by a few hundred thousand 
men,” the paper states further. According to its 
opinion the blockade is also a useless measure for 
this purpose. It will only develop that sentiment 
which is the best promoter of Bolshevism,—des- 

ation. Bolshevism is a rooted plant in Russia. 
Te ‘originates from the deep longing of the great 
Russian masses and is increased by traditions of 
the Russian past. 

The Frankfurter Zettung maintains further that 
the most sensible policy which the Entente could 
carry on against Soviet Russia would be to make 
peace with her and supply her with food products, 
raw materials, and money, “to fight the Bolshevist 
illness with the blessing of peace.” The main 
motive for the continuance of violent intervention 
is the fear of the ruling classes of the influence of 
Bolshevism upon their own proletariat. It is the 
reactionaries of England, France, and America 
who would kill the Bolshevist spirit in Russia with 
the club and strangle it by hunger, because its 
survival would strengthen the demands of their 
own workers for social reforms, although the ma- 
jority of the Western states do not think of acting 
in a Bolshevist way. Should Bolshevism in Russia 
be crushed by the means which the tools and sup- 
porters of Churchill are now employing, reaction 
would triumph in all Europe. 

“The new Germany which has to keep down the 
efforts of reaction in her own land, and which does 
not want to lose her liberty, will certainly not wish 
such a violent solution of the problem. 
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The Reform of Higher Schools 


There are three tasks which the People’s Com- 
missariat for Public Instruction sets itself in its 
reform of the universities. 

First, to democratize -scientific learning, which 
usually is the monopoly of a small group of cer- 
tificated scholars, closely: united in their interests 
with the bourgeoisie from whose ranks they for 
the most part have come. 

Secondly, to democratize expert knowledge, the 
professional skill of physicians, engineers or 
pedagogues, which places them outside of the 
ranks of other workers and gives them a superiority 
over other workers, makes them “chiefs” over 
those others. Heretofore such skill, developed by 
the universities and other higher educational in- 
stitutions, was an inherited privilege, as it were, of 
the sons and daughters of the well-to-do bourgeois 
class—of the sons of officials, priests, store-keepers, 
village sharks. The son of a workman or of a 
plain peasant got into a university only in a most 
exceptional case, thanks to some happy accident. 
The workers’ and peasants’ republic should open 
wide the doors of the university to her youth—cre- 
ate her own, truly democratic intelligentsia of 
workers and peasants to replace those “intellectu- 
als” of the bourgeoisie who now hate with such a 
cruel hatred the government of the workers and 

sants. 

Thirdly, to democratize education, which up to 
now has adorned only the lives of the same bour- 
geoisie and bourgeois intellectuals and which was 
offered to the “toiling” people in such a diluted 
state that it was not an easy matter to trace in it 
any remnants of original science. Now that they 
conquered the power, the people have a right to 
real science and not to miserable substitute. It is 
then the task of the scientists to give to this science 
a new form which would make it accessible to 
every man of average intelligence, who comes to 
the university hall with the serious desire to learn 
something,—to acquire some knowledge. It is re- 
markable how all the great or even prominent 
scholars could always speak and write in a simple 
manner—Darwin, Huxley, Helmholtz, Claude Ber- 
nard, Paul Bahr; in our counry, Timiryazev, Syec- 
henov, Kluchevski, and others. To hide one’s pov- 
erty under the cloak of learned language was the 
device of the scientific wiseacres who attained a 
university chair rather by wrong and untruth than 
by right and truth. 

Such then, is the problem which constitutes the 
greatness of the university reform, overshadowing 
all others—the threefold democratization of the 
higher schools must first of all secure the uni- 
versity chairs to the real prominent scholar, to the 
original scientific genius. For in the same way as 
the bourgeois class economy has outlived itself 
and the rule of capitalism by the very fact of its 
existence artificially lowers the productivity of 
labor, hampers the development of productive 
forces, just in the same manner has the bourgeois 


university learning long outlived itself. It is re 
markable that prominent scientists who may still 
be found in the bourgeois environment, though 
with decreasing frequency, are fleeing the univer- 
sities and take refuge in various social “institutes” 
in which they can work without being hindered by 
the academic obscurity, by petty red tape and in- 
trigues, which kill off all creative genius, all de- 
sire, all chance to work fruitfully. Only the full 
accessibility of the university chair to every one who 
is able to teach, full accessibility of the university 
auditorium to every one desirous of learning, only 
a close connection of the university with the broad 
masses of people can save university science from 
the senile decrepitude, the symptoms of which are 
apparent not only in our country, but also in the 

est. There old age shows more power and beauty, 
but it is old age none the less—there also the acade- 
mic university life is not progressing but moving 
backward. 

In the theses submitted to the conference on the 
reform of higher schools there were enough novel- 
ties, very “radical” from the bourgeois point of 
view: free education, abolition of diplomas, scien- 
tific degrees, the participation of the students in 
the management of the university. All these were 
opposed (even free education: the reader should 
not wonder—of the tuition fees were composed the 
so-called “special” funds of the universities, i. ¢., 
funds which were at the personal disposal of the 
body of professors and could be disbursed without 
asking the permission of the authorities; is it neces- 
sary to dwell longer upon the question, how con- 
venient this sometimes is?). Finally, however, 
even the greatest obstacle—the participation of the 
students in the university councils—has been ha 
pily overcome, after creating some slight distur 
ances. The resolution adopted in this matter, and— 
incidentally—by an overwhelming majority, reads 
as follows: 

“Whereas, the participation of the representatives 
of the body of students in the administration of 
the university appears in some cases necessary and 
in others admissible, the conference does not oppose 
the admission of representatives of the student body 
to the organs of university administration with a 
deciding vote in all matters except in the election 
of professors and instructors and the award of 
scientific degrees. The forms in which this parti- 
cipation should be realized (the number of repre- 
sentatives, the defining of the voting groups, etc.) 
shall be considered in the near future, when the 
local statutes will be worked out.” 

Even such a knock-out blow as the short term of 
the professorship (according to the theses—five 
years) has been suffered stoically enough by the 
body of professors, who only a year before secured 
for themselves the possibility of holding their 
chairs not twenty-five years, as it was in the old 
days of the czar, but even thirty years. What 
proved to be unbearable, however, was the creation 
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in the universities of a special “scientific associa- 
tion,” where the professors should occupy them- 
selves not with delivering lectures (composed once 
for all time in their younger days, and read up to 
the end of the thirty-year term: how many remini- 
scences must have been called to the memory of 
the honorable elders by these stained and yellow 
sheets), but with independent scientific work. To 
fuse with the university the scientific institutes where 
the live part of the professorial guild is now find- 
ing a haven—as was shown above—that is too 
strong for the unburied corpses of the official sci- 
ence. For goodness sake, how could one compel 
a man to prove every ten, or even seven years, that 
he is sorting? Hinder his peaceful repose with 
his doctor’s dissertation under his head, written 
twenty years ago. It is far better to admit the 
workmen to our auditoria after abolishing diplo- 
mas and scientific degrees. The workman, after 
getting a look at us and listening to us, may still 

and leave us in peace. But so we can never 
have rest. Study, write, publish. Is it possible to 
bear such hard labor? 
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It is self evident that the Commissariat for Pub- 
lic Instruction never thought of compelling the 
university professor gentlemen par force to devote 
themselves to scientific production. It is impossible 
to create par force in any field of activity—and in 
the scientific field it is all the more impossible. If 
the Russian professors deemed it opportune to be- 
stow upon themselves a certificate of scientific pov- 
erty, that is a concern of theirs. Scientific insti- 
tutes will be founded outside of the universities, 
the live forces in the latter will flee to them as 
before. All the live, talented youth which will 
not be hindered on their way to science by any 
hidden property qualifications, whether in the form 
of diplomas, or in the form of tuition fees will 

ather around these scientific institutes. After they 

hese learned how to work scientifically, these youths 

will surely not forget their habits and will turn to 

the university chair. The more so, since the road 

to the latter will not be impeded by the half-decayed 
corpse of the preceding scientific generation. 

—Novy Mir of April 24, 1919, 
taken from Narodnoye Proveverkchenyé. 


The Soviet Power and Public Health 


Soviet WimELEss oF Aucust 8, 1919 


ft ters extremely low level of hygiene in Russia, the 
formidable percentage of the population which 
was affected by the epidemics constantly breaking 
ont on Russian territory, have always been a sad dis- 
tinction of Czarist Russia, and during the last twenty 
years they furnished an astonishing contrast to the 
rapid economic development of Russia and to the 
progress of the political consciousness of the masses. 
There was no sanitary legislation at all, and all of 
the practice of medicine was entrusted, aside from 
the official physicians, who were reduced to merely 
police functions, to the caprice of the local adminis- 
tration and of the zemstvos. The latter always in 
the hands of the well-to-do classes, by no means 
gave the necessary attention in all cases to the 
sanitary needs of the toiling masses. Nor did the 
Kerensky Government take any real measure in this 
direction, although the war had done much to make 
the situation worse, and had produced frightful 
epidemics of typhus and smallpox. 

The Government of the October Revolution was 
the first to institute a Commissariat of Public Hy- 
giene, the object of which is the concentration of all 
the medical and sanitary work of the country in a 
single central organ. Henceforth, civil, judicial, 
military and educational medicine, as well as that 
associated with the means of communication, to- 
gether with the combat against epidemics—all these 
are united in a single organ, equipped with all the 
nc sary personal credits and institutions. After 
a year of work, Russia, which began so much fur- 
ther back than Western Europe, has already far 
outstripped the latter. The struggle has been ener- 
getically waged against the epidemics that were the 
scourges of Russia under the old regime, as well as 


the consequences of the imperialistic war. The 
Commissar.at directed its first campaign against the 
cholera in 1918. The epidemic, thanks to the heroic 
measures ordered and applied, affected no more than 
35,000 persons instead of the 200,000 who had been 
affected in 1908. The Commissariat, in this strug- 
gle, made considerable use of preventive vaccination 
and of ster:lization of water. All those affected 
with cholera were interned in hospitals, and the 
battle was waged according to a judiciously drawn- 
up plan, uniformly executed all over. 

For the study of Span sh influenza, the Commis- 
sariat organized learned expeditions, which provided 
precise indications concerning the nature and the 
character of this epidemic. At present a special 
commiss'on is working over the materials and pre- 
paring them for publication. 

After the Spanish influenza there came the 
typhus, which reached its maximum in the spring 
of this year. In spite of the considerable number 
of patients, the mortal‘ty remained extraordinarily 
low, hardly attaining six per cent. The epidemic 
affected particularly the cities, and is in close rela- 
tion with provisioning d ficulties. The Commis- 
sariat put forth all its efforts to move the popula- 
tion with it in the struggle against the epidemic, and 
attempted chiefly to remove the agents which carried 
the typhus, which is the only specific method of put- 
ting an end to this disease. The Commissariat in 
this campaign made use of a credit of 200,000,000 
rubles, At Moscow alone it organized 9,000 hos- 
p tal beds for typhus cases; in the Government of 
Moscow, more than 10,000. Special measures to 
assure proper bodily cleanliness, the opening of 
baths, laundries, and of disinfection stations, all 
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laced gratis at the disposal of the public, were 
introduced all over. In order to superintend their 
operation, the Commissariat created Workers’ Com- 
missions in the cities, charged with supervising mat- 
ters of cleanliness and provided with very exten- 
sive powers. The work of these Commissions 
yielded the most favorable results. Simultaneously, 
the Commissariat encouraged the initiative of the 
medical force in the field of sero-therapy and anti- 
typhus vaccination. The Commission for typhus 
study was created, with a considerable money appro- 
priation. 

On July 3, there took place a solemn session of 
the Bacteriological Society, in which the famous 
scholar Martsinovski read a historical account of 
the labors which led him to the discovery of the 
microbe of exanthematous typhus. The epidemic 
is at present stopped. 


Against smallpox, finally, the Commissariat 
adopted a radical and decisive measure, hitherto 
considered to be inapplicable in Russia, namely, 
obligatory vaccination, which was decreed on April 
10th of last year. Simultaneously with the assign- 
ment of considerable appropriations, innumerable 
numbers of doses of vaccine were sent without 
charge into the provinces, and vaccination courses 
were organized. This measure is now in practice 


throughout Russia. 


A circular renders obligatory the reporting of 
all contagious maladies. A recent decree grants 
to bacteriological institutes and laboratories which 
prepare serums and vaccines, every sort of privi- 
ege for their proper supply. These institutes 
themselves have been multiplied and new ones are 
being organized at Voronezh and Orel. The Micro- 
Bacteriological Institute of Saratov has already 
been opened. A control station at Moscow, with 
a branch at Petrograd, tests all serums and vac- 
cines. In this Commissariat there is a special sec- 
tion for disinfection, which, in the course of the 
present year, organized four courses in disinfec- 
tion methods at Moscow and published a number 
of manuals on this subject. There have likewise 
been two series of courses on the chlorine treat- 
ment of water, at which the proper materials 
were furnished. A mission has been sent to the 
Astrakhan region to study the various varieties of 
tie pest, and an anti-pest conference was held at 
Saratov in July. 


As for the service of the hospitals and ambu- 
lances, the Commissariat has feleen radical mea- 
sures, placing this entire branch of medicine in 
charge of the Provinces. A first credit of 1,300 
million rubles has been distributed among the 
provinces. In February last the hospital establish- 
ments of the Sick Benefit Funds were welded 
together with the establishments of the Commis- 
sariat, in such manner that all of the curative medi- 
cine of the country is now united under one head. 
The nationalized pharmacies have been everywhere 
handed over to the sanitary organs of the Soviet. 
The Commissariat furnishes them directly with the 
medicaments in its supply houses, for scientific 
purposes. The nationalization of pharmacies has 
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already furnished the public with considerable im- 
portant advantages so far as the cheapness and 
the quality of the medicaments are concerned. On 
June 1, a law was promulgated on the sanitary 
protection of inhabited premises. This decree, 
which goes far beyond all the measures applied 
in Europe, establishes in all of Russia a sanitary 
inspection of dwellings. Courses have been organ- 
ized to prepare inspectors for dwellings, and spe- 
cial manuals have already appear 

A model station for purifying water is at pres- 
ent in operation in Moscow. _ In the field of school 
hygiene, real measures of the highest importance 
have been taken concerning the sanitary standard 
of the schools, medical aid to pupils, special care 
to be given to abnormal children, vacation colo- 
nies for weak or sick children, etc. A decree pro- 
vides for the free maintenance of children, under 
the surveillance of the local sanitary sections, in- 
stitutions which have no parallel in Europe. The 

upils are fed free, at the expense of the state. 

ere exists at Moscow an institute for physical 
culture, whose operations are closely associated 
with those of the sections for school hygiene. The 
Commissariat for the first time took decisive mea- 
sures against social diseases, particularly tubercu- 
losis and venereal diseases. In accordance with 
the plan that had been systematically outlined, the 
section for anti-tuberculosis prophylaxis has 
opened in each government a certain number of 
beds reserved for those who are tuberculous, more 
numerous dispensaries, special children’s colonies, 
and courses in prophylactic propaganda. The sec- 
tion possesses a n r of excellently organized 
sanatoriums near Moscow. Tracts have been pub- 
lished on the various venereal diseases. 

The Commissariat has grouped under its direc- 
tion military and naval medicine, and that asso- 
ciated with the railways and waterways. The 
fusion of these various services has permitted the 
obtaining of considerable results in the struggle 
against epidemics. Special sections of psychiatry 
and dentistry, of radiography and balneo-therapy, 
are in full operation. In each case there is in 

rocess of creation an institute with its appropriate 
aboratories. 

The Commissariat, aware of the importance of 
the dissemination of hygienic knowledge, has or- 
ganized a special section for instruction and medi- 
cal publication. It has organized at Moscow a 
museum of social hygiene, expositions coverin 
contagious diseases, and published a series o 
popular pamphlets on various hygienic questions, 
issued in several millions of copies. A central 
library of medicine, counting more than 30,000 
volumes, has been accessible to the public at Mos- 
cow since the month of May. The Commissariat 
has convoked two congresses of bacteriologists and 
epidemologists, two Congresses of local Sanitary 
Sections, a Pharmaceutical Conference, a Dental 
Conference, a School Hygiene Conference, and a 
Central Insttute of Health, at present comprising 
four sections, and which will constitute the fighest 
institution of learning of the Republic in the field 
of hygiene, of epidemology and of bacteriology. 
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Soviet Note to Sweden on the Matter of the 
Blockade 


Some time ago Soviet Russia printed an item 
telling of a note that had been sent by the Soviet 
Russian Government to certain neutral powers pro- 
testing against a possible aceptance on reir part of 
the Allied proposal to take part in the blockade of 
Soviet Russia. We are enabled this week to print 
the full text of this note, which we take from a 
Swedish newspaper Another note of similar con- 
tent was forwarded at the same time to the German 


Government. 
Moscow, October 20, 1919. 


To the Governments of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Holiand, Spain and Switzerland: 

It has come to the notice of the Russian Soviet 
Government that the Entente powers have addressed 
to the so-called neutral governments a est to 
take an active part in the blockade of Russia. The 
Entente governments, which never declared war 
on Russia, have, without any warning on their part 
and without any ground whatsoever that would be 
capable of justifying such action, set in motion a 
military campaign which stubbornly and violently 
encroaches on Russian territory, and have incited 

inst the Russian people all the governments 
which have lent an ear to their war-mad insinua- 
tions, or, under their brutal pressure, have consent- 
ed to support in every way, by the sending of 
troops, war materials, money, etc., the White Guard 
and counter-revolutionary bands which aim to re- 
store to power in Russia the bloodiest reaction. In 
pursuance of this unceasing hostile attitude to the 
working masses of the Russian people, the Entente 
wers have in addition inaugurated a systematic, 
arbarous, and inhuman blockade, with the object 
of crushing the existence of the Russian people, 
thus exposing the population, including women 
and children, to siNerings of many kinds. The 
eo-called neutral governments, on their part, sub- 
mitting to this pressure of the Entente powers, 
have broken off diplomatic relations with Russia. 
The Russian Soviet Government has found itself 
obliged in various cases to draw the inferences 
from the attitude of neutral governments which 
have been expressed above. 

It is doubtful whether these governments can 
consider themselves fortunate when they recall the 
consequences which their attitude has involved for 
their own interests. Without doubt they must them- 
selves understand that such a procedure, without 
any action on the part of Soviet Russia that would 
justify this attitude, makes them, by their participa- 
tion in the blockade of Russia, assume an active 

osition, and that this position can be understood 

y Soviet Russia only as a consciously hostile act. 
The Russian Soviet Government expresses its hope 
that the so-called neutral governments may clearly 
understand the absolute injustice of participating 
without provocation in an actively hostile attitude 


toward Russia, which would in such a case, be 
compelled to resort to all the reprisals that it may 
consider n . The Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment therefore hopes that the neutral governments 
will absolutely reject the unjust request of the 
Entente powers. 

People’s Commissaire for Foreign Affairs, 

CHICHERIN. 


The Black Sea Bath 


Did our rulers have some premonition when they 
gave Denikin the Order of the Bath? But surely 
they did not expect sympathy and assistance from 
Trotsky for its consummation. For once Trotsky 
agrees with them, and openly states he will not deny 
Denikin his bath. There is probably, however, a 
slight difference of opinion regarding the venue. 
Our rulers put chensiselven to great trouble, and at 
great expense gave Denikin some tanks, which he 
could take to Moscow. But Trotsky assured them 
that that course was quite unnecessary, althou 
politely offering thanks for the tanks which mi 
prove useful. But such a disagreement should not 
disturb us as we feel that on such a small matter re- 
garding the manner of Denikin’s bath, Trotsky will 
gain his point He has such a way with him. Still, 
when possible, we always think it best to accentu- 
ate points of agreement. And we are all agreed 
that Denikin should have a bath. But Trotsky is 
much an insistent chap. He says, “The Red Army 
has now started an a on the southern front, 
and we can have no other task except the complete 
destruction of Denikin. We must finally defeat him, 
destroy him, and drown him in the Black Sea.” We 
are sure that even Yudenich and Kolchak would 
agree that Trotsky’s arguments do not lack force. 


—The Call, London, Dec. 4, 1919. 


Bound Volumes of “Soviet Russia” for 
1919 


Now that all of the firet volume of Sovmr 
Russta has made its appearance, we shall bind one 
hundred complete sete of the weekly (June-Decem- 
ber, 1919) and deliver them to persons who have 
placed their orders in a@ The price for a 
complete set, appropriately bourd in one volume, 
and lettered in gold, will be four dollars. Only one 
hundred applications for such volumes will be org od 
ed, and each application must be accompanied 
cash or check. 

Ask to be placed on our “Bound Volume” list when 
you eend your remittance. 
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Room 304 New Yorx, N: Y. 
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f hee American capitalist press speaks in a con- 
fusion of many voices regarding the present 
and future position of Japan in Siberia. The New 
York Tribune assumes that the United States is 
about to “leave Japan with a free hand to take 
over Eastern Siberia.” Allied diplomacy havin 
failed in Siberia, Japan, which alone has a “vital 
olitical and military interest” in that region, is to 
Fe allowed to “take up the burden of salvaging 
Siberia and protecting China from Bolshevist pol- 
lution.” The Tribune has no illusions about the 
nature of Japan’s solicitude for China: “Japanese 
policy in China rests upon the preservation of the 
pacifist attitude which has made the Chinese an 
easy prey to foreign influence.” For her exertions 
in Siberia in defense of Chinese pacifism, it will 
only be “human nature,” the Tribune thinks, for 
Japan to put in a “formidable bill.” “Japan can 
hold Eastern Siberia without effort. . .. And no 
other Allied government is in a position to object 
seriously.” The Sun, also, sees Japan having things 
its own way in Siberia. Japan has announced that 
it cannot endure “Bolshevik influence east of Lake 
Baikal.” To which stand the Sun sees as yet no 
manifest opposition. The Times agrees that the 
collapse of Kolchak and the rise of Semionov 
“means that Siberia has been divided between Bol- 
shevist and Japanese spheres of influence.” And 
yet the Times is “reassured” by Premier Hara’s 
statement that Japan has no territorial ambitions in 
Siberia. This is “an agreeable statement, express- 
ing the policy of a Government in which the entire 
world has confidence.” Nevertheless, the Tunes 
points out, Japan will stay in eastern Siberia “until 
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she is ready to get out,” except in the “impossible 
contingency” of defeat by the Soviet Army. The 
Journal of Commerce recognizes that Japan’s de- 
termination to keep a close grip on Siberia is “the 
natural outcome of the special interests claimed 
by Japan in Manchuria and Mongolia.” This jour- 
nal, however, being somewhat closer to the voices 
of power, does not view the situation with the 
rine apse exhibited by its contemporaries. In- 
deed, to the Journal of Commerce the unwilling- 
ness of Japan to agree to “hands off” in Russia, 
“no less than the steady increase of Japanese mili- 
tary force in Siberia,” are indications of a policy 
which “neither England nor the United States can 
regard with approval.” The New York Globe is 
even more al : “Tt is altogether likely that 
Premier Hara’s statement will eventually prove 
false in epirit if not in face. Japan is intent on 
the economic exploitation of eastern Siberia as she 
is exploiting China and Corea. By sheer mental 
incompetence the directors of the Allies’ Russian 
policy have brought us into a very ugly dilemma.” 
The conspicuous feature of all this bewildered 
utterance is the stubborn persistence in an attempt 
to judge the “Russian situation” without any re- 
gard to Russia. There is something more than 
mere nationalistic and imperialistic egoism in such 
obstinate blindness. It is the baleful influence of 
a long process of propaganda and censorship which 
deliberately excluded all consideration of the Rus- 
sian people from Russian affairs. Nothing less 
than a complete ersion of political and social 
values thus enables American editors to beguile 
themselves and their readers with discussion of the 
Siberian situation in terms of “spheres of in- 
fluence,” “Chinese pacifism,” “English approval,” 
“Japanese solidification and expansion,” and what 
not, all in total disregard of the simple determin- 
ing factors of Russian social economy. These fac- 
tors are the Russian people, the Russian army, 
Russian geography, Russian railroads, and the Rus- 
sian climate. For more than two years, the capital- 
ist world, bolstering its hopes by the cant phrases 
of diplomacy, has waged an ignominiously unsuc- 
cessful war against the Russian people and the 
Russian land. And now, finally, the Western na- 
tions are about to withdraw from the hopeless 
struggle with the expectation and apprehension that 
Japan will succeed where they have failed. There 
are indications, however, that Japan has appraised 
the situation more accurately than her Allies. The 
Japanese, reading the New York papers, may con- 
sider their Siberian campaign considerably more 
than half won. Having successfully nudged the 
Allies out of the way, Japan can give dispassionate 
consideration to those factors which will really 
determine the ultimate state of Siberia. Japan 
may not be so confident as the New York Times 
of the outcome of a prolonged contest with the 
Russian people. 
* * e 
CCORDING to the New York Globe, current 
report in Scandinavia credits Great Britain 
with having successfully completed negotiations for 
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the control of the commerce and finances of Es- 
thonia and Latvia. “This reported undertaking,” 
cables Mr. O’Flaherty, “represents a master stroke 
in Britain’s commercial diplomacy, which not only 

ives her access to one of the richest markets in 

e world, but places her in an advantageous posi- 
tion to exploit all Russia. . . . Further, it will 
strengthen Britain’s hand when the time comes for 
making agreements with the Russian government 
regarding the trade routes toward India. . . . 
British capitalists lost no time in making use of 
the splendid work done by their army and navy 
in helping the Baltic states. They have watched 
events closely and have grasped the earliest op- 
portunity of seeking trade agreements. It is im- 
possible to overestimate the value of these com- 
mercial activities to Britain’s government.” Mean- 
while, remarks the correspondent, “some Ameri- 
cans,” watching these events, are wondering where 
America comes in, with respect to this trade. 

Mr. O’Grady, returning from Copenhagen for 
further conversations with Litvinoff regarding 
“prisoners,” speaks optimistically of the success 
of his negotiations, and expresses the opinion that 
“Russia would save herself if left alone.” 

* . e 


fase policy of Soviet Russia towards Japan was 
publicly announced by Foreign Minister 
Chicherin in his address to the Fifth All-Russian 
Soviet Congress in July, 1918, and was reiterated 
by Chicherin in a wireless dispatch to the Tokyo 
newspaper, WNichi-Nichi, last September. The 
Japanese Government and certain influential ele- 
ments in Japan are not unaware of what Chicherin 
said in July, 1918, though the Japanese censorship 
carefully concealed that statement from the Japa- 
nese people. It is timely to reprint a portion of 
Chicherin’s address here: 

“There a in Japan,” said Chicherin, “slowly 
but surely the struggle for the right of self-de- 
termination of the people. And this struggle is 
especially noticeable in the question of interfaces 
in Russian affairs. The man who is the repre- 
sentative of the dying but still powerful feudal 
regime in Japan, Count Motono, former ambassador 
in Russia, and who was closely connected with the 
Russian reactionaries in hiding in Japan, was com- 
pelled to resign. At present a struggle is going 
on in Japan between the be agp paid of the 
reactionary military party, who endeavor by all 
means to provoke a conflict with the Russian peo- 
ple, and to utilize our weakness for their own ad- 
vantage, and the representatives of the more 
moderate liberal opinion who desire certain ad- 
vantages in a peaceful manner, without making an 
enemy of Russia, as they know very well that the 
encroachment of Japan in Russian affairs would 
determine our mutual relations and possibly the 
whole further history of the Far East for the im- 
mediate future. We are prepared to assist to a great 
extent Japanese citizens who wish to develop the 
natural resources of Siberia in a peaceful way, 
and to allow them to take part in our industrial 
and business life. We are willing, in case China 
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gives her consent, to relinquish some of our rights 
in the East-Siberian railway and to grant Japan 
the Southern branch of this railroad, and to ex- 
tend to Japan other advantages by the importation 
of Japanese products to Russia. We are willing to 
renew with Japan the trade treaty and the fishing 
eement, which agreement was always a source 
of prosperity for the people of Japan, because the 
Russian fish is not only the principal food of the 
Japanese but also serves as fertilizer for the rice 
fields. We have communicated this to the Japanese 
Government, and we have started with this Govern- 
ment unofficial discussions. The people of Japan 
must know this and must know the value of these 
concessions, concessions which even as other things 
which happen in Ruseia are kept secret from 
people, as for instance the fact that Russia would 
extend the hand of friendship to the people of 
Japan and offers to establish mutual relations with 
this people upon a healthy and permanent basis. 
The people must know that if they refuse to grasp 
the hand of friendship, the responsibility rests upon 
those classes in Japan who, in the interest of their 
own greed, have kept these things secret from the 
ople of Japan. If the destiny of history should 
ring it about that Japan, misguided and blinded, 
should decide upon the insane step of trying to 
strangle the Russian Revolution, then the working 
classes of Russia will arise as one man for the 
protection of that which is most cherished and 
valuable to them; namely, the Protection of the 
results of the Social Revolution. 


It appears from a proclamation issued by 
Ukraine, that General Denikin has practiced the 
most merciless terrorism against all national and 
democratic movements in Ukraine, and the head 
of Ukraine’s diplomatic representation in Sweden 
and Norway, Mr. K. Lasky, has stated to Social- 
Demokraten of Stockholm, that this chief of the 
mercenaries even attempted to suppress Ukrainian 
national schools and the national language, and 
also knew no bounds in his arrests of officials and 
leaders chosen by the people. It is also clear that 
he is attempting to deprive the Ukrainian peasants 
of their land and similar peasant uprisings are 
occurring in the Ukraine to those which occurred 
last summer in eastern Russia as a result of the 
great defeats which were inflicted upon General 
Kolchak in the course of his advance from Siberia 
against the Bolsheviks. 

—From an Editorial in Social-Demokraten, 
Copenhagen, October 18, 1919. 


Georgia Prepared for Denikm 

“Izvestia” reports a meeting of the National As- 
sembly of Georgia, at which was discussed the 
danger threatening the country from Denikin’s 
volunteer army. Cegetchkori, the Prime Minister, 
announced that Georgia was fully equipped for a 
war against Denikin, and Voitinsky, in the name of 
the Mensheviks, proclaimed a war against Denikin 
to be the duty of all Socialist parties. 

—The Call, London, Dec. 4, 1919. 
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Great Britain’s Baltic Policy 


By O. PrEEDIN 
TWO SIGNIFICANT ACTS 


First Article: 

OVEMBER 11, 1918, will be a memorable date 

for the new states that were formed out of the 
Russian border provinces, particularly for Latvia, 
which received two shocks on that day: firstly, the 
armistice terms between the Allies and the Central 
powers, which were signed on that day, provided in 
their 12th point that the Imperial German troops 
of occupation should remain in this region; and 
secondly, on the same day the British Foreign Of- 
fice handed to Meierovic an official document signed 
“faithfully, Arthur James Balfour,” which ex- 
pressed “the deepest sympathy” with “the aspi- 
rations of the Lettish people and its desire for li- 
beration from the German yoke” and expressed a 
“readiness to grant provisional recognition to the 
Lettish National Council as a de facto body.” 

The conduct of the representatives of the German 
Imperial Government in the Baltic region differed 
in no wise from their conduct, say, in Belgium, ex- 
cept that it was more brutal and atrocious. The 
rule of the sword was resorted to here not only for 
the purpose of intimidating the people of the oc- 
cupied region into submission, but also for the 
purpose of clearing the region and preparing it for 
the intended German colonization. It is therefore 
easy to imagine the trepidation that was caused 
among the natives of this region—both among 
those who still remained there as well as the hun- 
dreds of thousands who escaped beyond the oc- 
cupation border into Russia—by the armistice 
terms which forced the German occupation troops 
to remain in the occupied regions and which, as if to 
make matters worse, left these troops under the 
command of the officers appointed by the late Ger- 
man emperor. The Allies’ recognition of the junker 
bands as missionaries of “order,” even if it were 
but temporary, was a surprising novelty in the 
history of this region. 

No less surprising was the other event which was 
of historical moment for Latvia—the recognition b 
the Government of Great Britain of “the Lettish 
National Council as a de facto independent body.” 
The surprising thing about this act was not that it 
contained an expression of “deepest sympathy for 
the aspirations of the Lettish people” which was 
in direct contradiction with the above mentioned 
provision of the armistice terms, but the fact that 
the very existence of the “Lettish National Council” 
was an absolute mystery to the people of Latvia. 


To be sure, the mystery was soon cleared up. 
On November 18, 1918, somewhere in Latvia a 
meeting was held of some kind of representatives 
of numerous “parties” and they declared them- 
selves as the “National Council of Latvia,” that is, 
as that same “independent body” which hed al- 


ready been recognized by the British Government 
as the de facto body on November 11, that is a 
week before it had come into existence. This “Coun- 
cil” elected as premier the agriculturiet K. Ullman, 
who formed a “Provisional Government” in which 
the post of “Foreign Minister” was given to that 
same Mr. Meierovic who had the great honor of 
having received from the British Government the 
above mentioned historical document and of whom 
Arthur James Balfour wrote in this document: 
“In the meantime His Majesty’s Government will 
be glad to receive you as the informal diplomatic 
representative of the Lettish Provisional Govern- 
Inent.” 


In a speech delivered October 6 this “Minister of 
Foreign Affairs” expressed particular gratitude to 
England for her “granting de facto recognition to 
Latvia at a time when as a matter of fact there was 
no Lettish state in existence.”! ! 

Inspite of the many unclear questions and still 
unclarified secrets in connection with these events 
of November 11, one thing is absolutely clear: both 
of the above mentioned acts constitute the first ag- 
gressive step in the Baltic region by the British 
lion. While he is still hiding in the darkness of 
diplomatic secrecy, he stretches forth two of his 
paws—one in the form of the junker troops and 
the other in the form of the selected “Provisional 
Government of Latvia.” 

Heretofore this aggression had only been 
planned, but now it was practically commenced. 
Others besides Germany and Great Britain had 
plans for “the solution of the Baltic question.” 
Arnold J. Toynbee did not exaggerate when he 
wrote in 1915: “In the question of the Baltic the 
future peace of all the European powers is at 
etake.”” * 

““, . » Russia will have neither the will ner the 

wer to longer from setting her own house 
in order; che has sinned against the National Idea 
in the past no less than her present antagon- 
ists...” ? 

This was said at the time when the then ally 
of Great Britain,the late Nicholas II, was still the 
ruler of Russia and when he could not even imagine 
that his rule would in the near future be replaced 
by the rule of Workmen’s Soviets; nor could any 
one then imagine that the prophesied conflict in 
the Baltic region would begin under the pretext of 
fighting these Soviets. 

Nor did Prof. Lawrence M. Larson have in mind 
the struggle against Bolshevism when he wrote, 
about the end of last year, with reference to Latvia 


*See “Nationality and the War,” by Arnold J. Toynbee, 
London, 1915, p. 349. 
1 Ibid, p. 304. 
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and Fsthonia: “There is scarcely any other region 
in Europe that offers more serious problems than 
this strip of coast on the East side of the Baltic.”? 
And now aK Berle, Jr., a member of the Amer- 
incan egation, at a meeting in Carnegie 
Hall, Nee York City, reports® that already about the 
end of 1917,France, Great Britain and Japan had 
concluded a secret treaty dividing Russia, according 
to the terms of which Great Britain was to get the 
Baltic provinces and Caucasia with the Caspian 
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Sea, France—Ukraine, and Japan “an indeterminate 
share” or the right to figure out with the United 
States how much of Siberia she could take.” 

The very first open eteps of Great Britain in the 
Baltic region, the acts a Nevanibec 11, 1918, show- 
ed clearly that her aim was nothing less than seiz- 
ure of this region. Secret diplomacy could be 
used in this case only to conceal the methods of 
seizure and the bargains with her aids, without 


whom such a large undertaking could not succeed. 


Greeting of Norwegian Youth to Russia, the Crucified Country 


SPEECH OF STUDENT SCHANCKE-JONASEN, AT A MEETING IN CALMEYER STREET Oratory HALL, CHRISTIANIA 


We, the youth of today, entered upon the life 
of youth ehes cannons thundered in Europe and 
bloody weapons were deciding the fate of peoples; 
we entered the work of youth when victorious 
gentlemen had drawn the new face of peace; we 
entered a world where the temples of both the spirit 
and the hand lay in ruins; we Hand a world thrown 
to the ground. Well were we neutral, but we would 
not have been human had we remained unaware of 
the world war; had we not been chiseled into men 
by its bloody steel. We stayed at home and observ- 
ed everything that happened out there; we were 
silent and listened—but we were always outside. 
We became therefore the taciturn youth. 


From the ugly pictures that sneered et us on 
every side we learned to see humanity in all its 
nakedness, and we gained a great deal of human 
scepticsm and suspicion at the same time. But 
these could never lead so far as to make us peasi- 
mists and scorners of everything human. We were 
an old youth then, but we are not an old youth 
now. For the secret of youth is that we have faith 
and hope,—faith that humanity is really greater 
end better than it appeared to us,—hope that we 
may be able to create a new world more true and 
upright than the one in which we were born. For 
that reason we are not a youth that yearns back 
to the idyllic and the romantic. For that reason 
we are not a youth that can worship only happiness 
and beauty,—a youth that ensnares itself in the 
Fata Morgana of dreams. We are a youth that 
shouts for the truth because we have seen a glimpse 
of it. It has become a ray of light to us, and there- 
fore we are a social youth. 

The faith which has risen within us will drive us 
to a struggle against social injustice, against 
national power, against mine or yours, to struggle 
for ours, to struggle for the idea of international- 
ism. We have therefore become an international 
youth which places universal humanity above 
national humanity. 


We felt, very often, during the long years of the 
war, that we were only servants, doing the work 


See “Territorial Problems of the Baltic Basin,” by 
Lawrence M. Larsen, f. of History, University of Il- 
linois Bulletin, vol. No. 18, December 30, 1918, p. ii. 

8See New York Tribune, Dec. 16, 1919. 


of servants for the big men. We were grateful 
for the crumbs which came to our poor tables and 
reached us at last. But a fire burned within us 
nevertheless. We fumbled and looked, we hoped 
and longed, and we were taciturn again—until to- 
day, when the orders came, the orders from the 
west. Now we have to speak. We can no longer 
be quiet. Now or never! For what do these feudal 
gentlemen of the west demand of us? They de- 
mand a service which is worse than any ever de- 
manded by a landlord or of a feudal slave. They 
demand that we shall take a part in the starving 
of a whole people—that we shall join the ranks of 
the executioners and destroy a whole nation! 

And what have the people of this nation done, 
then? What terrible crime have they committed 
that they should be subjected to such inhuman 
punishment? Their workers and peasants have 
with incredible, superhuman, energy carried out 
their ideals,—a deed which will always shine in 
the history of humanity. They have furthermore 
pledged themselves to pay for the guilt of the old 
regime. They ask for peace, peace so that the 
workers may go on with the realization of their 
ideals. And what is the answer to their cry for 
peace? Cannons, bayonets, war. And when this 
all proves unavailing they seize that most bloody 
and inhuman weapon, the hunger war. And we 
shall take part in this? We shall be forced to 
take this atrocious weapon into our hands and wage 
war against the Rusian people with whom we are 
living in peace? We must cease to be free men 
and women, we must lose the last degree of human 
worth, we must morally go aground if we share in 
this atrocity. 

We will not be criminals! 

And therefore we protest and shout as far as our 
voices will reach, a vehement NO,—a No that 
breathes our humanity against their inhumanity. 

We have no means of knowing what our own gov- 
ernment will answer. But we demand that it shall 
not give a so-called neutral reply, a reply which 
says neither yes or no, an Ihlenian* reply. What 
we demand is a reply with horns and teeth, an open 
and frank and honest NO. 


*A manifestly disapproving reference to a Norwegian 
statesman named I|hien. 
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The bureaucratic secret-chamber policy which 
has been carried on in our country might just as 


well end now. And we demand this time a reply 
that speaks out in the full light of day. 


And out of this ringing no a living yes will rise 
to the suffering Soviet Russia. We are not her ene- 
mies. We are her friends, her brothers. And we 
canot longer witness how she is tormented, tortur- 
ed, and how she suffers. Our passivity will be turn- 
ed to action. Our silence will turn to words. We 
cannot longer witness how she is tormented, tortur- 
hunger ravaging people to death without offering 
them all Boeiklé help. We demand that food and 
other necessities be sent to Soviet Russia, and as 
soon as possible. We will not participate in a 
crime that kills the old and destroys the new gen- 
eration in Russia. We could not look the new 
Russia in the face without feeling the Cain agony 
burning within us. ink of the new generation 
in Germany. Its silence has turned into dreadful 

eech We therefore demand that Norway reopen 
the broken trade relations with Soviet Russia. 

When the apostle of the west came sailing across 
the Atlantic ocean with his great brief of reconcilia- 
tion and liberty to humanity,—that brief which is 
now enshrined at Versailles and treated as a his- 
toric curiosity,—one of his points especially came 
radiantly to meet the small and suppressed nations 
and gave them such great hope and such rich 
promises. Self-determination! That a people who 
culturally and historically belong together may live 
their own free life, may work and rest in peace in 
their own land, and fight their way forward to that 
form of life which is best for themselves,—it 
would be the first and greatest commandment in 
the Bible of the Rights of the Peoples of the World. 
And what has Russia done for the small, suffering, 
and suppressed nations? She has given them their 
liberty, every one,—Finland, Livonia, Esthonia, 
Courland, Ukraine. 

The great gentlemen at Paris gave words and 
promises, but Russia has redeemed them and made 
them reality. 

And just because we ourselves have felt the pain 
and suffering of being a small and helpless people; 
because we ourselves have wandered on the long 
desert trail which finaly brought us to 1905+—for 
these reasons we greet Soviet Russia as the liberator 
of smal] nations. We therefore demand that the 
Norwegian Government reopen diplomatic rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. 

Youth can never be neutral. That would be 
against its innermost nature. And therefore we 
cannot and will not take any part in the greatest 
crime which has ever been committed against any 
people in the history of the world. It is our youth- 
ful love of justice and feeling for justice that is 
insulted and offended, that revolts and demands 
justice for the Russian people. 

Russia,—the country with the living sufferng 
soul, the country with the big beating heart, with 


{The year in which the personal union between Norway 
and Sweden was dissolved. 
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the fervent, ever-burning faith,—the land of prom- 
ise. Her whole history is an epoch of the Golgotha 
of a pore Her whole poetry is a drama of a 
people who have emptied the bitter cup of suffer- 
ing. 

Truly Russia has become the crucified Christ 


among nations. 


But because we know that greatness and truth 
come first out of suffering and pain we see with 
joy the first rays of the sun of liberty in the east, 
rising over the suffering country in the east. 


We are assembled here tonight to form a living 
rebellion against injustice. We hope that the youth 
of Sweden and Denmark will follow our example. 


Then shall our voices swell the chorus rising over 
the whole world. 


Then the cries of agony will cease. And an ocean 
of beating hearts and welcoming voices will rush 
to na you, suffering Russia. We are a world of 
friends. 


Official Denial of the Finnish 
White Guards’ Lies 


Who Have Been Trying to Stop the Peace Between 
Esthonia and Russia 


Telegram from Moscow. 


Sometime ago a Helsingfors telegram was pub- 
lished in all the papers of Stockholm, in which 
was reported a speech by Trotsky, given at a special 
meeting of the Soviet of Petrograd and which con- 
cerned the peace offer made by Soviet Russia to 
Esthonia. This speech, however, had been distorted 
by the paper of the White Guard at Helsingfora, 
Hufvudstadsbladet. 


The Peoples’ Commissar of Foreign Affairs at 
Moscow has made public the following denial: 
“The Helsingfors paper, Hufvudstadsbladet, pub- 
lishes the lying assertion that Comrade Trotsky 
declared at a special meeting of the Soviet of St. 
Petersburg that we offer Esthonia peace and mean- 
time grind our teeth with rage at that country, and 
that we would, at the first opportunity, direct our 
guns against her. The press department of the 
Peoples’ Commissariat for Foreign Affairs has dis- 
patched a radio containing the most categorical 
denial of this malicious slander and of this asser- 
tion, which is false from beginning to end, and 
protests vigorously against the unlawful actions of 
the press organs which are endeavoring to prevent 
the briging about of peaceful relations between 
Russia and Esthonia by their conscious lies and 
absolutely unfounded assertions. The Peopjle’s 
Commisar for Foreign Affairs, authorized by Com- 
rade Trotsky, declared that he has not expressed 
the above mentioned phrase, either in the Soviet of 
St Petersburg, or any other occasion or at any 
other place.”—Translated from Folkets Dagblad 
Politiken, Stockholm, Oct. 25, 1919. 
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Right Social Revolutionaries Also Favoring Bolsheviki 


“Our previous tactics were false. 


lice Vienna Red Flag has received, via Stock- 
holm, the following proclamation of the com- 
rades of the Social Revolutionary Party in Ufa: 


To all Members of the Social Revolutionary 
Party! 

Our organization had been charged with the 
task of gathering its forces under the slogan 
“Down with the Soviet Government”; now the 
historic march of events has placed the organi- 
zation in Ufa before the hard and responsible 
task of defending and working for the realization 
of a current that is now making itself felt in the 
lower strata of the party. It has become evident 
to all that the action attempted in Samara, in 
Ufa, and in Siberia, can lead only to a collapse 
and to the counter-revolution, for the reason that 
the leading elements of the party, its Central Com- 
mittee, have detached themselves not only from 
the masses in general but also from the party 
in particular, are deluding themselves, and seeing 
only what they want to see. The reality has ex- 
ceeded the worst fears. The Central Committee 
in Samara and Ufa remained inactive, although it 
had the power to influence its members. By sup- 
porting the stupidities which the Cadets and other 
counter-revolutionary parties were eagerly propa- 
gating—‘“the Army stands outside of politics’— 
the Central Committee and the responsible party 
elements delivered the army into the hands of the 
black counter-revolutionists, for by subscribing 
to this principle they gave the officers an oppor- 
tunity to organize under a very definite and well- 
understood principle, although there had been a 
possibility of entrusting the formation of the army 
to an i and efficient party comrade, an 
officer of the general staff who was in Samara. It 
was necessary to reckon with the poe that 
with the management of Col. Gall, provocateurs 
and traitors would be at work. 

But members of the party who are familiar 
with the Samara affair see clearly that the col- 
lapse is the result of the complete detachment 
from the masses, of the lack of understanding 
for their aspirations. The opinion of the party 
members who are not leaders and who are in a 
position to judge much more effectively the status 
and the sentiments of the workers, has been utterly 
disregarded. 

In these days of trials and tribulations which 
the country is experiencing we must not shut our 
eyes to events, nor continue to repeat the old slo- 
gans and uphold the old banner. We must have 
the courage to look the truth in the face. All illu- 
sion and self-deception must be put aside. We 
must do what there is to be done, whatever will 
save the party and raise it to its former moral 
standard. We must not forget that if we want 
to build up we must begin with the founda- 


tion; this foundation our organization now de- 
sires to lay, and to this we urge all our 
honest and courageous party comrades. Our posi- 
tion is entirely clear, there is in it no ambiguity, 
we are not afraid to say what we think. We know 
that we are on the path of the Social Revolution 
and we confess openly that our tactics have been 
false. We say that the dictatorship of the Soviet 
in a critical period of the class struggle is his- 
torically right, inevitable, and well founded. Ex- 

erience has taught us that the bourgeoisie is the 
bearce of lies, of deception, of treachery, and of 
villainy. And we see only one way open to us— 
the way of close co-operation of all revolu- 
tionary parties and of the most ruthless fight 
against the bourgeoisie. Herewith we enter upon 
the path that leads to the ending of civil war within 
the proletariat. We extend our hand to all revo- 
lutionary parties and will honestly traverse with 
them the path that leads either to triumph or 
to general destruction. We realize that we are 
entering upon this path at a time when the Soviet 
Government finds itself in a difficult situation. 
Famine, the result of the complete collapse of 
the means of transportation, which again is the 
result of the four years of war and of the present 
civil war, is driving those of the masses who are 
not accustomed to sacrificing their selfish inter- 
ests, to all sorts of adventures, particularly when, 
through the fault of the Central Committee they 
are led to believe that they may cover themselves 
wih the flag of the Constituent Assembly. This 
flag is still upheld by the Central Committee, al- 
though it is forced to acknowledge the impoasi- 
bility of the Constituent Assembly. 

But to us it is clear that the collapse of the 
Soviet Government would mean the downfall of 
all the Socialist parties, for the historical march 
of events has obviated the possibility of adopting 
a middle course, and‘ the collapse of the Soviet 
Government would inevitably be the bourgeois- 
reactionary dictatorship. Further experiments in 
this direction would be a crime against the prole- 
tariat and against the whole people, a crime that 
could not be justified by any resolution, by any 
philosophical arguments and sophisms. We are 
entering upon the path of reality after having 
tested all possibilities, and we say that we do not 
seek any improvement in our condition with the 
aid of the large landowners, the bourgeoisie, and 
the reactionary officers, and with the aid of the 
Entente imperialists—that we should consider this 
a disgrace. 

Fully aware of the responsibility we have taken 
upon ourselves, we enter upon the new path, and 
nothing can make us diverge from it. We shall 
not merely sneak and pass resolutions, but we 
shall act as well. We are working with the Soviet 
organs, fully aware of their importance and of 
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our responsibility toward the workers in doing 80. 
And we appeal to all our comrades to act simi- 
larly. A common socialistic front, the unification 
of all those who are participating in the upbuild- 
ing of the lives of the working people, the de 
fence of the workers’ and peasants’ republic against 
all attacks from within and without, the endeavor 
to set ablaze everywhere the fires of the social 
revolution—these are the slogans that shal] direct 
us in the future. It does not matter to us that we 
have been regarded with distrust—we shall take 
our stand now, and we shall remain true to it. We 
say openly and honestly that we shall have the 
proper understanding of the tasks of these mo- 
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ments, and with pride we observe that the flame 
we have started is encircling over wider groups. 
A hard path lies before us. The hard struggle 
that confronts us will require all our patience. 
But we shall remain loyal to the mottos we shall 
inscribe upon our banner; we shall courageously 
pursue our way, upon which we want to be joined 
by all those who understand the need of this mo- 
ment as we do, and to whom the fate of the people 
and of their ideals are as dear as they are to us. 
Long live the union of the workers of the whole 
world! 
THE SoctAL REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 
ORGANIZATION IN UFA. 


Peace Terms Brought by Colonel Malone 


| haa following terms of peace were drawn up 

in October, 1919, by the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and brought to England by I. Col. 
Lestrange Malone, M.P. for presentation to the 
English Parliament: 

It is proposed to the Allied Governments to cease 
all hostilities on all fronts of the former Russian 
Empire, including Esthonia, Lithuania, Lettland 
and Finland; such an agreement to be made suff- 
ciently long in advance of the day of the actual 
cessation of hostilities so that all groups could 
be notified and no new hostilities should take 
place after the stipulated day; such an armistice 
to take place pending a peace conference to be 
held in some neutral country and with the under- 
standing that wireless or direct telegraphic com- 
munication will be provided for the use of the 
Soviet Government. 

The armistice is to last two weeks and may be 
extended by mutual agreement, and no group may 
take advantage of the armistice to transport troops 
and war material on the territory of the former 
Russian Empire. The conference should discuss 
peace on the basis of the seoetelig | principles, 
which are not subject to revision by the con- 
ference: 

1. All existing de facto governments which have 
been established on the territory of the former 
Russian Empire, including Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Lettland and Finland, may remain in possession 
of such territory as is in their hands at the time 
of the making of the armistice, provided that the 
conference may grant changes of territory, in 
which case the people inhabiting such territory 
shall themselves determine their Rial disposition. 

The Russian Soviet Government and all other 

overnments established on the territory of the 
formes Russian Empire, as well as governments 
of the Allied Powers who are hostile to the Soviet 
Government, shall bind themselves not to attempt 
violently to overthrow any government established 
on the territory of the former Russian Empire, 
and all other governments shall confirm this agree- 
ment. 

2. The economic blockade shall be abolished 
and commercial relations reestablished between 


Soviet Russia and the Allied countries, on condi- 
tion that merchandise brought from Allied coun- 
tries shall be distributed on an equal basis for the 
benefit of all clasees in Russia. 

3. The Russian Soviet Government shall be en- 
titled to unhindered transit on all railroads, and 
to the use of all ports, on the territory of the 
former Russian Empire, including Esthonia, Lithu- 
ania, Lettland and Finland, which are necessary 
for the transportation of passengers and merchan- 
dise between Soviet Russia and the open sea; de- 
tails of this provision shall be stipulated at the 
conference. 

4. Citizens of the Soviet Republic of Russia 
shall have a right freely to enter Allied countries 
as well as the States established on the territory 
of the former Russian Empire, including Esthonia, 
Lithuania, Lettland and Finland, and to enjoy there 
the rights of living and protection, provided they 
do not interfere with the policies of these coun- 
tries. 

Citizens of Allied, as well as of other coun- 
tries above mentioned, shall have a right freely to 
enter the Soviet Republic of Russia and to enjoy 
there the right of living and protection, providing 
that they do not interfere with the internal policies 
of the Soviet Republic. The Allied Governments 
as well as the governments established on the ter- 
ritory of the former Russian Empire, includin 
Esthonia, Lithuania, Lettland and Finland, shal 
have a right to send to the various Soviet Repub- 
lics official representatives who shall enjoy full 
freedom and immunity. 

The Russian Soviet Republic shall have a right 
to send official representatives enjoying full free- 
dom and immunity to the Allied countries and to 
countries that have been formed on the territory 
of the former Russian Empire. — 

5. The Soviet Government, and other gov- 
ernments established on the territory of Russia 
shall grant a general amneety to all Russian po- 
litical opponents, political violators, and _politi- 
cal prisoners and to all who have in any manner 
aided Soviet Russia. 

This amnesty shall be extended to all Russians 
who have aided or fought in armies engaged 
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against the Soviet Government ae well as those who 
have been engaged in hostilities against other gov- 
ernments established on the territory of the former 
Russian Empire, including Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Lettland and Finland. 

All prisoners of war in Russia who are not citi- 
zens of Russian states, as well ag all other citizens 
of foreign countries in Russia, shall be granted an 
opportunity to return to their homeland. All 
Russian prisoners of war, in whatever country 
they may be situated, as well as all other Russian 
citizens abroad, including soldiers and officers and 
those who have served in foreign armies, shall be 
given an opportunxy to return to their homeland. 

6. Immediately upon the signing of this agree- 
ment all military forces of the Allied and other 
non-Russian governments shall be withdrawn from 
Russia and such governments shall cease to render 
military aid to governments established on the ter- 
ritory of the former Russian Empire. 

The Soviet Government and the anti-Soviet Gov- 
ernments which have been established on the ter- 
ritory of the former Russian Empire, includin 
Esthonia, Lithuania Lettland and Finland, shal 
simultaneously and in the same proportion de- 
crease their armies to a peace footing immediately 
upon the signing of the peace agreement. 

The conference shall deteermine the most feas- 
ible and efficient method to control this simul- 
taneous demobilization and the cessation of the aid 
to anti-Soviet Governments. 

7. It is proposed to the Allied Governments 
who have acquainted themselves with the statement 
regarding Russia’s foreign debt made by the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government on the 4th of February, 
1919, that it should be a part of this agreement 
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that the Russian Soviet Government and other gov- 
ernments established on the territory of the former 
Russian Empire, including Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Lettland and Finland, should collectively under- 
take the responsibility for the obligations of the 
former Russian Empire to such foreign powers 
woh are included in this agrement and to private 
citizens in such States. The Conference shall de- 
termine the details of the payment of these debts 
with due consideration of the present financial posi- 
tion of Russia. 


The statement of the Russian Soviet Government 
on February 4, 1919, (in the reply to the Prin- 
kipos invitation) regarding the payment of foreign 
loans, was as follows: 

“In view of the particular importance which is 
attached not only by the press, but also by the 
numerous declarations of the representatives of the 
Entente governments, to the question of Russian 
loans, the Soviet government first of all declares 
its readiness to make concessions in this matter to 
the demands of the Entente powers. It does not 
refuse to recognize its financial obligations to its 
creditors who are subjects of the Entente powers, 
leaving the precise formulation of the manner in 
which this point is to be enforced to the special 
treaties the elaboration of which is to be one of the 
tasks of the proposed negotiations. 

Secondly, in view of the difficult financial posi- 
tion of the Russian Soviet Republic and the unsa- 
tisfactory condition of its credit abroad, the Rus- 
sian Soviet government offers to guarantee the 
payment of interest on its loans a certain 
amount of raw materials, which should be deter- 
mined through a special agreement.” 


Note of Protest By Chitcherin in Aland Question 
The Entente Governments have no Right Arbitrarily to Decide this Matter. 
(Private to Politiken.) 


Moscow, Wednesday. 
Pe People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Chicherin, despatched the following radio 
telegram on October 2nd: “To the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, Paris. To the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, London. To the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, Rome. To the Secretary of State, 
Washington. To the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
Tokio. To the Foreign Department, Stockholm. 
Copy to the Foreign artment, Helsingfors. 
“The radio telegrams from the big stations in 
the Entente countries report that the representa- 
tives for the five important Allied powers in Paris 
have decided to act on the question of the award- 
ing of Aland to Finland or to Sweden. 
“Considering that no treaty between Russia and 
Finland has decided in detail the boundaries of 
the latter country, and on account of this no recog- 
nition of the power of Finland over the Aland 
Islands can take place without coans from Rus- 
sia, still less the presentation of the Aland Islands 


to Sweden; and considering further that the geo- 
graphical position of the Aland Islands at the 
inlet of the Finnish gulf closely connects the fate 
of these islands with the needs and interests of 
the people who are living in Russia, the Russian 
government which, as always remains faithful to 
its declared and unchanged principle of the self 
determination of the right of the working masses 
of every people and will not force its power upon 
any country, claims that the governments of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan and the United States 
of North America which thus arbitrarily decide 
the fate of the Aland Islands are peter aan | a power 
which does not belong to them and will dispose 
of this territory without the will and knowledge 
of the people whom this question concerns, and 
against the will of the working masses. 

“The Russian Soviet Government declares that 
it does not acknowledge any agreements in regard 
to the Aland Islands which have been made with- 
out its participation, and categorically protests 
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against the action committed by the above named 
governments, and declares that it will consider all 
such decisions as absolutely void, and as made in 
the same way used by the absolutist governments 
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more than one hundred years ago, that is by unjust 

usurpation of the highest power over other people. 

“The People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
CHICHERIN.” 


Czernin on Soviet Russian Negotiations 


The Sunday edition of the Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin) is printing as a serial story an account by 
Count Czernin of his reminiscences of the negotia- 
tions that were held at Brest-Litovsk, about two 
years ago. After remarking that the period from 
December 28, 1917 to January 4, 1918, represents 
a recess in the negotiations, Count Czernin passes 
on to us the impressions of his first meeting with 
Kihlmann after the close of the recess. His story 
runs as follows: 


“I went to Kithlmann, breakfasted with him, and 
talked over the events in Berlin. There seems to 
have been an awful shakingup.” (This is a refer- 
ence to the great strikes that were taking place in 
Berlin in January, 1918 as a result of the commo- 
tion aroused in Germany by the Brest-Litovsk nego- 
tiations. ) 

“Kihlmann had proposed to Ludendorff that the 
latter accompany him to Brest and take part in the 
negotiations. After a consultaion of several hours, 
however, it transpired that Ludendorff himself did 
not know what he wanted, and suddenly declared 
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that he considered it unnecessary for him to go to 
Brest; at most he might spoil things there. God 
grant that this man may have more such lucid mom- 
ents! It seems that his whole grudge is rather due 
to jealousy of Kiihlmann than to objective motives, 
for the world must not obtain the impression, that it 
was diplomatic skill, and not exclusively military 
successes, that brought about the peace.” 

Czernin then gives his impressions of the Ukrain- 
ian delegates. “But the transfer of the Confer- 
ence to Stockholm, which was proposed by the 
Rnssians, would have meant our end. For it would 
have been impossible to keep away the Bolsheviks 
of all countries from that city, and the thing that 
we have been attempting to prevent with all our 
power, namely, the taking of the reins by this class, 
would inevitably have come to pass.” Czernin 
delivers the following judgment on Trotsky: “Trot- 
sky is doubtless an interesting, intelligent man, and 
a very dangerous opponent. He has a striking 
oratorical gift and a swiftness and aptness in 
reply, such as I have rarely seen; and in addition, 
he has all the impudence of his race.” 


OF THE UKRAINIAN COMMUNIST PARTY 


Translation of the Manifesto on the Opposite Page 


O the Workers and the Peasant Poor. 
The all-Ukrainian Congress of the Bolsheviks, 
aa at Kiev on January 5-8, resolved as fol- 
ows: 

To regard the party’s central committee of the 
old convocation as dissolved and to elect in its 
stead a new personnel of the central committee, 
entrusting to the same all p matters and the 
safeguarding of the interests of the workers and the 
peasant poor. While realizing the tasks of the 
congress, the central committee of the Communist 
party of the Ukrainian bolsheviks proclaims the 
revolution in the Ukraine to be in danger. In or- 
der to counteract the criminal plots of the capital- 
ists and the bourgeoisie, the central committee 
deems it necessary to create a united socialist front. 
Condemning the separatist actions of Piatakov, the 
Central committee demands the ceasing of anar- 
chistic acts against the peaceable and inoffensive 
citizens of the Ukrainian Republic. The German 
bayonets, the Hetman adventures, have left a pain- 
ful impression on the lives of the workers and 
peasants. The Allied imperalists are preparing to 
make use of anarchy, and, instead of German bayo- 
nets, are sending Turkish janizaries, the Senegalese 
and the savage Roumanians. The Central com- 
mittee, in the name of the all-Ukrainian congress 
of the bolsheviks, demands for the sake of tran- 
quility for the proletariat, the stopping of mili- 
tary operations in the territory of the Ukrainian 
Republic and brands as rascals and traitors all those 


who will not obey the authoritative appeal of their 
supreme organ—the Central committee deman 
action in regard to the anarchist bands which have 
gathered at the boundaries. The Ukrainian bolshe- 
viks have their new centre in Kiev and this centre 
knows better than the plotters the situation of the 
Ukrainian worker who needs quiet, revolutionary 
order, and a further socialist struggle based upon 
democratic principles. Long live the proletariat! 
Long live the Third International! own with 
anarchy and reaction! 

We, Ukrainian Bolsheviks, wish to live in peace 
and harmony with those Ukrainian socialists who 
sincerely wish to aid the workers and the peasants. 
The Soviet government of Russia has already con- 
cluded a peace with the Mensheviks-Internation- 
alists and the toiling intelligentsia;—the Centra} 
committe of the Ukrainian bolsheviks sees in this 
the salvation of the Ukrainian bolsheviks, as well 
as of the Ukrainian democracy, against the ap- 
proaching danger of foreign intervention. Only 
after we have strangled the anarchy and the coun- 
ter-revolution shall we save, with united forces, the 
revolution in Ukraine. The Central committee has 
faith in the bright mind of all members of the Com- 
munist party and, with the help of the members, 
it will undertake a struggle both with the anarch- 
ists and the counter-revolutionists. 


Chairman of the Central commiutee L. STOLITSKY 
Secretary G, CHUDNOVSKY¥ 


MAHAVECTb 


NeHTPAaANbHaro KOMATSTS TapTia YKpauuckaxs 
KOMMYHHCTOBS (GD/bIORHKOBS). 
Patowsary Ww wpecTrennoxel Ghgnorh. 


Booyepakaorift cLB3qb SonmeilesHKoBh HA sachauin cB0emb 5-~-S 
supapa 1919 r. Bb r. Kies noctadosai>b, C1HTATS IOHTPANLEH KOMe- 
TeTh uaprig otapato cOsHBS pachymex#iHMS & BMOTO Hero usspans 
HOBHA COCTSSS DOdtp: KOM., MOpydneh® emy BOB wha uaprig uw oxpany 
HHTepécons pasotEXs HW RPCCTLAHOKOA ObagoTH. Ocymecrsiag 3azadn 
Obb32a, NOHTPAILHHA KOMHUTCTh KOMMYHHOTAICCEOH MapTid FR_PAaHAHORAXD 
GoMbILCBHEOBD UpHsHaeTh pesormnin wa YRpaagb sp onmacnocrn. Hag 
WporHBorbactsia UpecryaHWM) 3AMHCIAM) KAUHTAIAMCTOBS UW Oypmyasil, 
Il. & HAXONMTd HEOOXORUMHIMD CO3LaTh COLMA COMiatmcTHICCKIA PpoHTs. 
Tloputiag cemaparaiia gbfotsia Ilatacosa, DeHTparbHMA KOMATETD TPe- 
Gyerh mpekpameaia afapXAYOCKAX’’ BHICTYOICHIA NPOTHBE CHOKOHAO Mpo- 
MABADILAXD MAPHHXD Tpagiead> Y«pamsokia PeonyOnukn. Hbmenxie 
TIFHEH, TOTMANOCKAM SMOMCA OOTABHNH TAROCNINA OTHOYATORS Ha HASH 
pacorTHxt w KpecThaay. ComsHnte uumepiarHoTM TOTOBATCH BOSIObS0- 
BaTboa anapxies mM, BboTO HBMONEMXh MITHKOBD, IPHONATL HAM TYPeu- 
KSXL AHWIaph, CeheCanbUeBh H AMKAXS pymilas. Deutparbowlt soma- 
TOTS HMOHOM BCOYRPAMAOKATO Cbhb3ta SOOALULCBHKOBb, BO UMA eORQA- 
OTBif Mponetapiara, TpedyeT® Mpexpanjesia BOCHAHXh WACTBIA Ha Tep- 
pHropia Yepauackom Peony6nHkH H HAaZ0BeTS BOLXD TSXD HOTOTAAMH, 
HéMBaHHKAaMH, RTO HO HORDOTS 8&8 ABTOPHTOTHHMb MPH3HBOMD CBOCIO 
BOPXOBSHAaFO OPpfAdHa—OkparlbHaro ROMATETA YRPOKHCRAXY COALMODAROBD. 
OSpamasch KB Copbroro# Poccik, NeHTpaIbUHft KOMUTETL TPeOyeTb BO0d- 
UBACTBIA Ha ABAPXH4eCKIA OaHOW, CKOMMBiaca y Of Tpanhity. YKpanH- 
exio GONBMIOBHEY HMBOTS OBO HOBETA KeHTp>d Bd Riess, H STOP NOHTPDb 
ZHACTD, CONLMIO APYFHXb TpOsoKAaTOpoBd, Honomenie yRPAaHuCKAro pacoywaro, 
KOTOPOMy HY##HO cooxohcTBie, pesonmolosHHA MOpayOKb H Dambyhimag 
COMAIHCTHIeCKag OopbOa, OCHOBAHHAS HA MOMOKPATHICOCRHXDS IPMHUANAYs. 
Jla supascTByeTh mponetapiaTh, 2a 3qpascrsyers I mutepHamionars! 
Tion0# asapxin, peaxnin! Mit, yepanacrie OonbMeBHRM, XOTHM) MUTh 
Bh MUpS H COrmaciH Ob TEMH YRPAMACKAME COMiaIHcTaMa, KTO Hab HAXd 
HcKpeHHe XOH€Th NOMOYS pacowHM® M KpecTbaHamb. CopsSrokoe mpasi- 
TeILCTBO Poccit ye BAKIDINI0 COMDsb Ob MOHbIMOBHKSMHA-HATOpHAio- 
HAIMCTAME. H TPYLOBUR RATENIMTOHHiOA—DCHTPANIbHH KOMHTOTL YKPAHH- 
CKHXb OONLDIOBHKOBh BUTUTh Bb STOMDb Take ClaceHic H YKPAHHCKAYS 
CONDMICBHKOBS H BOCH Oemoxpamin YKPAHHH OTb HAaBHTawmeica omas- 
HOCiH HHOCTpPAHHaro BMBOATeNSOTBA. OGbOAHHOHHHIMH CHaMH MHI Ola- 
COM> pesolwpNin Ha YKpaHHS TONBEG TOraa, KOrda SalyMHMs anapxin 
H RUHTph pesowuip. LexTpatbHW& KOMHTCTL BLPUTh BB cBSTANH pa- 
8YMb BCBXb WIOHOBb KOMMYHMOTOKOM DapTia w Ob NOMONIBD OCBOHXDS 
TOBAPHOCH NpPeXIPHMeTh OFHHAKOBYD OophOy, Kak Ob aHAPXHCTAMH, 
TAR K Cb-KOHTPb-peBolwmiokepaME. 


Iipexcbaarex> u. K. “7. Cosossuuscis. 
Cexpetapn J. Yydnoeenss, 
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The Tragedy of Vladivostock and What It Means 


An explanation ‘of the mysterious revolution in 
Vladivostok last September, announced a Soviet 
wireless dispatch, and its suppression through the 
collaboration of the Kolchak and Allied troops 
is contained in an article in a recent number of 
PHumanité (Paris). We quote the following: 


VENTS of an exceptional gravity have recently 
taken place in Vladivostok. 

A Reuter dispatch from Pekin, published by the 
Times, announces that the Allies have suppressed 
at Vladivostok and at Irkutsk a revolutionary move- 
ment headed by General Gaida, ex-commander-in- 
chief of the Czecho-Slovak troops. This movement, 
says the dispatch, had for its aim the overthrow 
of the military dictatorship and the convocation of 
a Constitutional Assembly. It was directed by the 
Social Revolutionaries and by the Populists. 

According to all the information that we have 
at our command, we are certain—and the English 
Minister of Foreign Affairs confirms this—that it 
was simply a movement thoroughly anti-bolshevist 
and merely democratic. 

This movement was also thoroughly anti-Kol- 
chakist, for the regime of oppression under which 
Kolchak has put Siberia for more than a year 
has become odious to the whole country. 

For several weeks the revolt was secretly being 
prepared at Vladivostok. General Rozanov, the 
representative of Kolchak, sent troops to suppress 
it, but they only increased the disorder in the city. 
A number of Russian soldiers and foreign troops 
were assassinated. The Allied command then de- 
termined, on September 7, to demand by an ulti- 
matum the immediate withdrawal of the Kolchakist 
troops. On the 29th of September our famous 
ally, Kolchak, gave an order to Rozanov “to re- 
main in Vladivostok and not to retreat under any 
circumstances.” A second ultimatum, addressed 
this time to Kolchak himself, demanded that the 
troops of Rozanov should not appear in the city, 
especially at night. 

According to our reports, neither Kolchak nor 
Rozanov paid any attention to these orders on 
the part of the Allies. The people, maddened by 
the prutal acts of Rozanov, answered with a revo- 
lutionary movement. 

And it was this nationalist revolutionary move- 
ment, directed by Gaida and by the Social-Revo- 
lutionary friends of the Entente, supported by the 
regional Duma of Siberia and all the democratic 
elements of the country—it was this movement, 
which sought the convocation of the Constitutional 
Assembly, that the Allied representatives have just 
suppressed! 

Our friends of Pour La Russie (On Behalf of 
Russia), Minor, Stalinski, Lebedev, et al., are ut- 
tering cries of alarm—with reason. They were 
already betrayed by the Entente when they fought 
on the Volga. They were betrayed at Omsk, a year 
ago, when Kolchak executed his coup d’état. All 
their efforts have been continually paralyzed by 


us. The Entente is responsible for the fall of 
Kerensky, for the coup d’état of Omsk and for the 
new coup d’état at Vladivostok. She stabs in the 
back the Ententophile Russian democracy in order 
to sustain the Kolchakian and Denikinian reac- 
tion, which is flirting with Germany while demand- 
ing our billions. 

Badly advised by the Sazonovs and by the Mak- 
lakovs, the Entente is accumulating blunders upon 
blunders. It is she that is keeping up the civil 
war in Russia. It is she that is preventing. by her 
reactionary policy, the restoration of peace in that 
immense continent. 

Humanite adds the following: 

We may add, by way of comment, that these 
events have torn the last shred of respectability 
from the aims of the Allies in Russia. The inter- 
vention of the Allied powers was nominally to 
bring about a Constitutional Assembly. In Siberia 
they suppress all movements which have for their 
aim the calling of a constituent body. In Russia 
proper the Soviets, in order to challenge the hy- 
pocrisy of the Entente, have offered to summon a 
Constitutional Assembly, if by this means the En- 
tente could be dissuaded from continuing her war 
upon this inoffensive people. Any Constitutional 
Assembly elected in Russia would vote to retain 
the Soviet system of government. But is it Con- 
stitutional Assembly that the Allies want so much 
in Russia? Or is it rather the conqueror’s booty— 
financial concessions, indemnities, etc.? Litvinoff, 
the Soviet plenipotentiary, at the beginning of his 
negotiations with the English M. P., O’Grady, de- 
clared that the Soviets are willing to grant the 
financial concessions that the Allies seek—are 
willing to pay the price of ransom to bring peace 
to the Revolution. 


Lenin Head of the Committee to Combat 
Antisim tism 

The New York Jewish Daily Forward of Dec- 
ember 31, 1919, published the following cable- 
gram from its Paris correspondent: 

“The Moscow Government organized a special 
committee to combat anti-Semitism. The com- 
mittee is headed by Nikolai Lenin, the Bolshevist 
Premier and includes Maxim Gorky, Lunacharsky, 
Bukharin, Gorbunov, and Posadov,.” 

The cablegram also reports an interview with 
General Romanovsky, a Denikin man, who had 
recently come to France: 

“Newspaper reporters interviewed General Ro- 
manovsky on the situation of Denikin’s army. The 
General told them that of late Denikin’s head- 
quarters had been in Odessa. Asked why Denikin 
had discharged all Jewish officers from the Vol- 
unteer army, the General replied that this was 
done for their own sake, because the Jewish off- 
cers could not have lived in the army. He added 
that for the same reason the Jews who have still 
remained in the army will also be discharged.” 
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Colonel Ward and Russia 
To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 


Sir,—Colonel John Ward has now given the 
world a measure of his qualifications to gtr 
upon Russian affairs and policy. I quote trom 
the Times rt of his zoned on ‘Wednesday 
at the Trade Unions Congress, given in its issue 
of December 1]. In 21 lines Colonel Ward, bas- 
ing thereon his whole subsequent argument, com- 
mits himself to three statements of fact, each one 
of which is grotesquely incorrect. These occur in 
the following order: 


1. The Constituent Assembly .. . 
with Kerensky as its president. 

2. Kerensky, being a pacifist who does not believe in 
war, had abolished the army and police... 

3. As the elected representatives of the Russian people 
were there (in Consituent Aseembly) fashioning the new 
Government and giving to the people a new chapter of their 
history, a gang of miscreants . . . surrounded the building 
and ed them as they came out, until out of some 
hundreds of men elected by the people not more than 180 
are alive today. 


In reality the facts are these: 


1. The Russian Provisional Government was overturned 
by the Bolshevik Revolution, and Kerensky, its head, be- 
came a fugitive on 7th November, 1917, several weeks 
before the elections to the Constituent Assembly. 

2. So far from being a pacifist, Kerensky for some 
months before his fall combined with the office of Prime 
Minister those also of Minister for War and Commander- 
im-Chief of the army. Moreover, he spent the whole of 
June, 1917, in touring the front and exhorting the weary, 
disheartened units to pull themselves together for the fatal 
July offensive, and was probably the one man in Russia 
at that time who could have performed the miracle. 

3. The Constituent ly was dispersed, not by 
orders from the Central Soviet authority, but by the spon- 
taneous action of seamen of the Russian navy who formed 
the guard of the building in which it sat. No more force 
was used and no more blood was shed upon this occasion 
than upon the similar one in our own history; indeed, the 
Teason given was much the same as Cromwell’s—weariness 
inspired by the members talk. 

liternal evidence, however, convinces me that 
the Colonel’s information about the earlier inci- 
dents of the Russian Revolution have been ac- 
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ired by hearsay in Siberia. In particular, his 
deception of Kerensky as a pacifist is almost 
certainly a pale reflection of General Knox’s usual 
but vivid comments upon this statesman. The 
General was for five years my colleague and good 
friend at Petersburg, his picturesque style when 
declaiming about revolutionaries or Socialists is 
well known to me, and Colonel Ward must neces- 
sarily have been thrown much into Knox’s com- 
pany this last twelve months. Indeed, listening to 
the lively conversational gossip of other imagina- 
tive partisans of the old regime during many tedi- 
ous hours at Omsk or in long dull journeys on 
the Trans-Siberian, no doubt accounts for most of 
Colonel Ward’s impressionist views of the Revo- 
lution’s later stages. As a result he has become 
an interesting person to meet and hear, but hardly 
a reliable or unprejudiced authority on Russian 
policy.— Yours, etc. 

HaroLp GRENFELL, Commander, R.N. 
(Naval Attaché British Embassy, 
Petrograd, 1912-1917). 
Caldecote Mill, Newport Pagnell, 12 December. 


A Frenchman’s Prophesies 

There appeared in Paris early last year an inter- 
esting book on Soviet Russia entitled “La Russie 
Bolcheviste.” The author, Etienne Antonelli, can- 
not be considered, to judge from the comments con- 
tained in his book, as a partisan of the Soviet sys- 
tem, nor of Bolshevist principles. But in the con- 
clusion of his volume, he writes a paragraph which 
shows that he is not blind to the possiblities of the 
new form of government in Russia. We print this 
paragraph below: it is from the last page (273) 
of the book: 

“I believe that Bolshevist Russia, unless it is 
crushed by the “Holy Alliance” of my diplomat 
(this is a reference to an earlier statement in “La 
Russie Bolcheviste” will prepare for humanity 
the spectacle of an unusual democracy, such as 
has not yet been seen in the world; a democracy 
which will not be made up of successive conquests, 
torn shred by shred from a plutocratic bourgeoisie, 
but which will build up the popular essence itself, 
a democracy which will not proceed from the migh- 
ty and descend to the people, as in all our present 
societies, but which will rise spontaneously and 
surely from the unorganized and untortured plebs 
to the intelligence of organization. 

“And the experiment will doubtless be of much 
interest.” 


Protecting Boy and Girl Labor in Russia 

To all youths and girls working in Soviet estab- 
lishments the Commissariat for Labor has granted 
one month’s holiday with wages. They have been 
sent by the State to those parts of Russia which are 
rich in food and with good climatic conditions. 
Here they are maintained by the State. The youths 
and girls have been divided into groups, which form 
independent colonies, and are housed in the many 
bourgeois mansions. 


The Next Number of 


“SOVIET RUSSIA” 


will appear 
January 17, 1920 


Organization of the Whites in Russia. An official account of the 
machinations of an extensive counter-revolutionary plot recently un- 
veiled at Moscow. 


Great Britian’s Baltic Policy, by O. Preedin. ‘The second Instal- 
ment of this complete presentation of British imperialism in the 
border states. 


Another Letter by Jacques Sadoul. The distinguished Frenchman 
again sends a letter from Russia, more recent than those printed by 
us in No. 1 of this year’s issues. 


4. Polish Strikes as Demonstrations for Soviet Russia. The story of 
an interesting popular procession. 


5. Theatres and Movies in Soviet Russia. This article recounts, in 
popular form, the scenario of a feature film shown in Russian picture 
houses. 


6. Impressions of a Traveler in Soviet Russia. A German contributes 
his experiences to the columns of Die Kommunistin. 
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Petrograd Soviet Workers at the Front 


A LETTER oF ZINOVIEV TO THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF RussIA 
DEPARTING FOR THE FRONT 


Soviet Russia is fighting its last heroic struggle against the attacks of reaction. Determined and 
conscious of the goal, the masses of the workers are ready to defend the achievements of the revolu- 
tion. As a contribution to our knowledge of the attitude of the Russian Communists, who are leading 
the masses in battle, we reprint herewith Zinoviev’s letter: 


EAR COMRADES! On September 27, the Cen- 

tral Executive Committee of our Party ex- 
pressed the wish to eee a number of active comrades 
working in Petrograd departing for the front. On 
October 2nd, in three sections, a detachment left 
Petrograd, in which there were twice as many com- 
rades as the Central Committee had expected in its 
decision. On October 3, we received from Mos- 
cow a telephone communication to the effect that 
our poi, Ya had already left that city and gone 
to the Southern front. 

In the course of these two years we have often 
carried out mobilizations in Petrograd, but they 
have never proceeded so smoothly and easily, and 
with such broad cooperation on the part of the 
comrades, as on this occasion. 

Comrades, you know that among the many party 
members who have now left for the Southern front, 
there are rs of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Party, of the Petrograd Executive 
Committee, the best workers in the trade union 
movement, chairmen of district Soviets,—in a word, 
the most precious and active members of our or- 
ganization. 

Your sole care, comrades, was: Will there be no 
cessation in the work at Petrograd? Will the 
movement in advancing in this city, where 
everyone has so many duties, and where so much 


depended on the energy of each individual? But 
a few days have elapsed since your departure, and 
yet we can already report to you that your fears 
were not founded, and that extensive work is being 
continued in the districts. New forces have been 
found to replace our comrades who have left; the 
work will not cease for a moment. Everyone of 
your districts considers it to be his honorable duty 
to keep the promise given to you before your depar- 
ture for the front: namely, to maintain labor at the 
same height at which it has been during your 
presence in Petrograd. 


Petrograd is a remarkable, a marvelous city. 
You have seen how the workers and workingwomen 
of Petrograd accompanied you when you left the 
city for the front. Without preparation, without 
previous agreement, many thousands appeared at 
the railroad station. You remember ihe ood 
they were in. Firm determination to fight to the 
bitter end, an unshakable faith in our victories, 
could be read in the eyes ef each person that was 
there to see you off. The workingmen and work- 
ingwomen of Petrograd have suffered during the 
last few years more than any others, and perhaps 
that is the reason why they now hold so firmly 
together. Among the workers of Petrograd there 
is still the same enthusiastic feeling as in the first 
days of our war against the White Guards. 
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Comrades, a serious task faces you. Not only 
the workers of Petrograd, but also the Central 
Committee of our Party, as well as the whole Party, 
have imposed a heavy burden upon you: to sup- 
port our whole army on the Southern front, to give 
it all the aid in our power, in order to destroy 
Denikin, the last serious enemy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. We need not particularly emphasize the 
fact that the beet workers of Petrograd have never 
esked for high positions at the front, and have 
never refused to do the most dificult work. They 
have always furnished an example of rigid military 
discipline and indomitable courage. It is eelf-cvi- 
dent that you will maintain this tradition anew 
by your work. 
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I have a favor to ask of you, comrades: Do 
not lose touch with. our Petrograd organization. 
As far as your time permits, keep us informed as 
to your work and as to the entire military situa- 
tion. Do not get out of contact with the organiza- 
tion with which you have been working thus far. 
Send us reports about your experiences, and tell 
us in what way we can help you. Send us copies 
of the reports that you forward to the Central 
Committee. Give us the opportunity to support 
you in your demands! Your work will perhaps 
not allow you much leisure time, but I hope that 
ou are anxious to maintain your cma with us. 


ill we meet again, dear 
QO. ZINOVIEVY. 
Petrograd, October 4, 1919. 


>= 


The War in Russia 


(Strategical and Political Reflections) 


Bi cag French Revolution,” says Clausewitz, “gave 
to politics and to war a different character, 
a character the Frederick had foreseen, just 


and the 
usiasm it 


roubling little about political alliances, in 
which ministries anxiously di war or treat- 
jes, a discussion which weakens the State and sub- 
ordinates the brutal element of the fi 
servations of diplomacy, the F army was 
proudly advancing through nations and saw, to the 
s enhiaes of itself and of others, how the na- 


(From “The Principles of Strategy,” by Ferdinand 
Foch, New York, 1919.) 

The Russian Revolution also gave to politics, and 
to war also, a different character, which neither 


of its moet cherished interests: Independence and 
Liberty, as the French had in the past, and so long 
aa this csi the cabe. Whe eateuains of Rusa can cere 


expect that their aggressive governments will be 
backed by all the peoples concerned. 
In the same book, “The Principles of War,” 


General Foch categorically advises that: “War must 
not, however be waged arbitrarily or blindly” (p. 


20), as said Marshal Moltke, whom General Foch 
admires in these words: “The man who did well 
whatever he did, an appreciaion barely sufficient 
for a man who lermed. to the point of genius his 
method of serving his .” What then would 
General Foch have said about Trotrky? That the 
Allies did not act in Russia according to the advice 
of the commander of their armies is a fact beyond 
discussion; they just the war in Russia 
arbitrarily and blindly. war, according to 
B. Roustam Bek, in The Nation of December 20, 
1919, was “The Blind Wer.” “There was no har- 
mony in the action of all the tactical units, or co- 
operation or coordination of diplomacy. There was 
anything but unanimity in the reactionary coalition 
which undertook armed intervention in Russia. 
There was no attempt at a serious investigation 
of the Sdaeisgscten situation in Russia. Focking thrcugh 
verniments tried to guess at it, i 0 
spectacles of their old-fashioned officials, and 
consequently they underestimated the revolution- 
ary spirt of the Russian nation. Trotzky was 
scorned and mocked alike by Russian military re- 
fugees and by the British War Office. Even France, 
a spsmer! Gn revolutionary traditions, refused to 
believe Trotaky would ever be able to build up 
a force strong enough to resist the invasion of Rus- 
sia by a_ well-organized counter-revolutionary 
army supported by all the Great Powers. 
~ «+ « « « « B Roustan Bek further con- 
tinues: “A movement of purely strategical char- 
acter, the war against Russia was begun wihout a 
serious reconnaissance, ¢ for information col- 
lected from ignorant Briti ts and business 
men returned trom Russia, as well as from Russian 
refugees, mostly members of the old regime, who 
anticipated nal advantage from armed inter- 
vention. was no seriously prcperce mili- 
pool plan for his gigantic campaign. e officers 
and men of the expeditionary forces weré not even 
told whom they were going to fight ... Conse- 
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quently, there was neither ical intelligence 
in the Russian adventure, oe poleeal deseo 
tion. The British General Seaff’ was not acquainted 
ee 
ethnographical historical characteristics of the 
country. Russia was less known to tho Dee 
officers geographically than Sahara.” 


a year fail so uealie err Reds had under 
arms not ce than two million well-equipped 
and zines Sochese drilled men, that there were bear 
= million additional men in training; that within 

ah the Soviet officers’ training corps had 

the army with 40,000 young officers from 

the (wordcne and peasant class. They also over- 
looked the fact that Russian industry, though in- 
sufficient for a population of 180,000,000, could 
easily supply the needs of an army of 
millions, without any outside help, and that the 
inexhaustible resources of raw materials were suf- 
ficient for all needs. They ted the si 
ficance of the proposed bl of Ross fee 
getting that the army of an agricultural country 
cannot be starved by blockade, and that the block- 
ade therefore only brings useless suffering upon the 
peaceful citizens of the industrial centers. They 
refused to see that armed intervention and blockade 
together could do nothing but increase the national 
spirit of the population, and thus strengthen the 
party which controlled the government. poli- 
tical situation was mixed in the minds of the Allies 
in a jumble of uncomprehended terms. Allied 
statesmen would not understand that the Bolshe- 
viki were a political party and that they alone were 
able to save Russia from Anarchy and to unite the 
ee in one federal republic.” 

Trotzky’s strategie ability, the Allied 
aiigate nap thai imited to their experiences of 
trench warfare, did not realize that the war in the 
vast area of the Russian plains and Siberia would 
be waged by means of a very complicated tactics 
which certainly would ire a suitable staff of 
experienced strategists and tact tacticians and it could 
not be es alone who was nsible for the 
realization of his titanic task. Neglecting the opin- 
ion of General Foch, the Allied statesmen also ig- 
nored the advices of the famous Marshal Von der 
Goltz, also highly respected by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied armies. 

“Thanks to the technical development of the mili- 
poe ea says Mss der enh eee General- 
in- can no longer 
a genius a alt oF keine. alled’ at 
initiative, and well trained. How much more does a 
general of no more than ordinary ability need to be 
assisted. The command of an army is too com- 
pics fons single man. oe cal taavicee” 

_, questions require special know 
“And so,” said General Foch (The Principles of 
War, p. 22) “lacking a sufficient genius, where can 
we find the means of y carrying through 
the undertaking of a war with such masses of men, 
unless i be in a body of offeers rendered efficient 
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Well, , in Russia, such a genins was found, 
and he was able to collect just such etaff of helpers 
as the French General is su 8. 

According to the cable from London of 
December 30, 1919, to the Public Ledger, “the Red 
army now winning in Russia is commanded by 
experi ”: General Tcheremissoff, pro- 
fessor of the Staff College, and former commander 
of the late Twelfth General peeps ieee also 
a former sctemor atthe samo Coll 
the GreatWar, the Chief of Staff of » Sah Wee 
front; General Zinkovitch, former Chiof of Staff 
of the late sixth army; General Selivatchev, former 
commander of the Fourth Division from Finland; 
General Badouss, former commander of the sixth 
Division; General Sytine, former Adjutant-General 
on the Rumanian front; General rieff, former 
army corps commander; "the famous Engi , Gen- 
eral K. Velichko, ee name remains foremost 
amongst the world mi authorities. 
Even such a biiehak rmpetd as the great oat artillery > fa pod 
General Beliayeff, is with tho Soviet 
also many names of importance, 
stance, Professor General Nessamoff, of the Staff 
College, General Nadejny, Svechine, Bonch- Brone- 
vitch, Sniessarieff, V oveky, former = hace 
of the lato Michael Artillery Academy, Lo 
ohare ff. General Pnevsky, the former chief of the 

forces more than a year ago joined the Soviet 
Aviation. As rted, the mortal blow dealt to 
Kolchak in Siberia was delivered under the com- 
mand of the ipa Genera] Evert, former Cossack 
Ataman, whoee glorious services d the war were 
so valued by \ 9 Allies, and General Gouki, also 
of the lateRussian army, who took Kieff from Deni- 
kin by means of a illfal manoever which has 
been in our former articles. 

All these Generals are in the field with the ope- 
rating armies, but there, in the Central General 
Staff, in Moscow, there are working a number of 
first class stra 1 brains, like Generals Brussi- 
loff, Parensoff, Plustchik-Plustchevaky, whose 
names we have already mentioned on several oc- 
casions, and many others whose names are still un- 
known to us. 

And under such guidance, the new generation 
of oficers of the Soviet army is in training on the 
battle field—a fine training! A real war college 
for Russia! 

And these soldiers, whoee strong patriotism and 
love for their native country brought them even 
to the point of compromising with their political 
views, were called by Harold Williams rene- 
gades.” 

The message of this British agent, which appear- 
ed in the New York Times of January 5, 1920, i. e., 
after the debacle of Denikin, is very significant, 
and we cannot pass it over in silence. 

“Rostov on Don, Dec. 22.—Denikin is not beaten. 
This is the crucial moment of the struggle. On 


aie rae 
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their side the Bolsheviki have superiority of num- 
bers. They have highly trained and lavishly paid 
renegade Generals, assisted by German mercenaries, 
acting in the capacity of instructors and technical 


e a? 

We take the liberty to ask Mr. Harold Williams, 
who, during the years 1914, 1915, 1917, 1918, de- 
voted so much space in the British press to descrip- 
tions of the extraordinary military ability of many 
of the above mentioned Russian Generals whom 
he considered much superior to the Germans, how 
it suddenly happened that they lost their ability 
and required the aid of German instructors, and 
technical experts. We may with absolute definiteness 
affirm that the generals whose names were given 
by the Public Ledger correspondent, do not need 
the support of experts of any nation in existence, 
in the world, least of all at the moment when they 
are teaching the whole world how to fight the foe. 
On the other hand, how dares Mr. Harold Williams 
call these brilliant offcers “renegades,” when they 
are leading the Russian people in the life and death 
mrueyie for the existence of their country? Mr. 
Harold Williams is wrong; the renegades are those 
Russians who are linked to Japan, England and 
France, and leading the enemies of their country 
not only against the Soviet armies, but against the 
innocent Russian population, and aid in starving 
them to death. The murderers of Russian women 
and children, acting not for the interest of their 
bleeding motherland, but for their own personal 
interest—they are Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenich, 
Vrangel, Semionov and others, they are the rene- 
gades and traitors to their country. 

Further on, Mr. Harold Williams admits that the 
Soviet army has “also a new and well equipped 
jen ee of cavalry, including Don and Kuban 
Cossac 
gades.” 

Who then are not renegades in Russia? 

We presume to venture that during his long 
etay in the chaotic headquarters of the Denikin 
rear, Harold Williams lost control of his thought 
centres, for it is difficult to explain his pathetic 
declaration in the same letter that “Denikin will 
not be beaten.” “I have no hesitation in saying,” 
continues this N. Y. Times correspondent “that on 
the issue of this struggle in the bitter Winter 
weather in the Russian steppes, depends the stab- 
ility of Europe.”—But in spite of that, Denikin is 
beaten and out of existence, having shared the fate 
of his comrades Kolchak and Yudenich. Euro 
still remains as stable as ever and it seems that the 
old lady is gradually recovering her composure, 
after the heavy blow which the Soviet army had 
dealt her. 

That Denikin is finally defeated we have sufficient 
facts to prove. 

After a series of heavy fights in December, in 
South Russia, resulting in the annexation, by the 
Soviets, of the Donietz industrial region, the Red 
army succeeded in cutting off the Eastern Denikin 


group of General Vrangel from the beaten main 
orces of Denikin. 


»” whom Harold Williams also calls “rene- 
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Tzaritzin was captured after being attacked 
across the frozen river and a big French arms fac~ 
tory fell into the hands of the Soviets. Practically 
Vrangel’s forces are now encircled, about to be 
annihilated at the first favorable opportunity. 

According to despatches from London, of Jan- 
uary 4, the Soviet forces continued their pursuit of 
the defeated Denikin armies left by their chief, who 
embarked on a battle ship and later resigned in 
favor of General Viuigel: In the direction of 
Berdiansk (on the shore of the Sea of Azov), the 
Soviet troops have occupied the Makarenko station 
and in the direction of Mariupol (south-east o 
Yekaterinoslav), approached the important rail- 
way junction of Yuzovka, capturing in that region 
11,030 prisoners, 22 guns, 52 machine guns and 
other booty, while in the Taganrog district the 
best of the Denikin division under General Markoff 
was annihilated, while the remainder, 67 officers 
and 1,200 men with 12 guns and 50 machine guns, 
were captur 

On January 7, Taganrog was occupied by the 
Soviet forces, and Odessa, seriously threatened, was 
hastily prepared for defense by its commandant, 
General Shilling. The fall of the port of Mariupol 
was another news item of strategical importance. 
It became clear that the advancing Soviet columns, 
one after the other, are pushing the battle line until 
it coincides with the coast line which indicates that 
the pursuit is being accomplished in a most pecy 
way, crushing mercilessly the beaten and fleeing 
enemy. News that a single Soviet division, accordin 
to the N. Y. Times of January 8, 1920, had cap 
4,000 prisoners, 220 guns, four tanks, four armour- 
ed trains, and an aviation base, proves that the 
victory over the Denikin army is complete, and that 
the strategical pursuit has been completely success- 
ful. One may understand the gravity of the po- 
sition of the invaders when one takes into con- 
sideration also that in the Sarepta region the cap- 
tures included 20 locomotives and 1000 railroad 
cars, and 3 armored trains. (N. Y. Times, Jan. 8, 
1920). 

The success of the Soviet army against Denikin 
was due to—besides the superiority in numbers, and 
in high command, over the enemy,—the fact that 
the geographical conditions of the country forced 
the tactics of the hostile parties back to those of the 
Napoleonic epoch, when cavalry played a very im- 
portant role in battle. It is recognized by modern 
strategists that cavalry must be separated from the 
infantry, and advantage must be taken of the mo- 
ment when a success has been obtained by artillery 
fire. The open plains, as at Wagram or St. Privat, 
which were desirable for the strategy of Napoleonic 
days, at present offer serious obstacles a the 
attack is a frontal one; consequently cavalry, in 
modern warfare, cannot act together with infantry. 
It is very interesting to note how tactics have 
changed since Napoleonic times. For instance, the 
battle of Leipzig was begun by cavalry, and at Wag- 
ram the cavalry occupied the open places between 
the villages, a move that would be counted an ab- 
surdity in the present war. But in Russia the tac- 
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tics returned precisely to the pepe ene method, 
and Denikin, whose army was mobilized half from 
the Cossacks, acted successfully thanks to his su- 

jority in the numbers of his cavalry over the 
Soviet army. The Denikin forces always used 
cavalry, together with infantry, and this was more 
effective than the use of tanks and poison and 
other modern war inventions, which had but little 
importance in the Russian step The Soviet 
General Staff at once realized importance of 
increasing the cavalry and succeeded in this com- 
pletely. For a country like Russia, which, in pre- 
war times, possessed 37,500,000 horses (especially 
since the Kirghizian and Eastern Siberia and 
Turkestan have been included in Soviet Russia, and 
the greatest part of the Cossacks have joined the Red 
Seah Memes Wrenn eee eee 


p 

Consequently, Denikin was beaten by the same 
method which he had applied against the Soviets. 

Large bodies of the Rot cavalry appeared in his 
rear and did absolutely the same thing which, some 
months before, Mamontoff with his 13,000 Cos- 
sacks had in doing in the Kozlov and 
Tambov regions behind the limes of the operatin 
Soviet forces. The difference from the raids o 
Mamontoff was this: that the Soviet cavalry was 
much more numerous and penetrated in the Denikin 
rear, several tens of thousands of horsemen, di- 
vided into several detachments. 

Such a complication, certainly, the Allied etrate- 
gists, with their narrow minded method—that of 
trench warfare and bombardment from the air of 
defenseles towns at short distances—were never 
supposed to meet. 

The situation in Siberia does not inspire us with 
any anxiety. We have always e d that the 
Soviet army at last must meet the Japanese some- 
where east of Lake Baikal, where the advance 
guard of the invaders undoubtedly will be Semionov 
with his bands, consisting ly of the Amur and 
Ussuri Cossacks, and partly of the fragments of 
the annihilated Kolchak forces, probably with the 
assistance of the Czecho-Slovaks; but we neverthe- 
lees suspect that the local Cossacks, after the 
extraordinary victories of the Soviet armies in Rus- 
sia, and the open sympathy of other Cossack forces 
with the Soviets, will not support the invasion of 
East Siberia by Japan. This is a great question, 
on which the latest events only could give us a 
positive answer. 

In the opinion of Lieut.-Col. B. Roustam Bek, ex- 
preesed in the New York Call of January 1, 1920, 

Japan is to meet Denikin’s fate.” Having accom- 
plished successfully its etrategical problem of 
fighting on inner lines, and victoriously defeated 
the enemy on the Northern front, Eastern front, 
Turkestan front, North Eastern front and at last in 
South Russia and Ukraine, the Soviet general staff 
now turned its armies against Poland, says Colonel 
Bek, “and in a very short time will destroy oppo- 
sition there. Japan will be next, and unless Japan 
ia prepared to carry on a war for some ten years, 
under almost impossible strategic conditions, that 
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country need have no hope of any sort of suo- 
cess. . .. Unless the E viet republic 


to a compromise, the Mikado’s forces will be thrown 
out of Siberia in short order.” 

We presume to venture that after Semionov’s 
fetal Wis ratired Colleage, e! Vapansaa, being 
jo co ‘ a 
a very practical nation, may start direct negotia- 
tions with Moscow, because it is difficult to find 
a new suitable on to be appointed as a new 
head of the “All Russian Government,” after the 
fall of Semionov; after all, these appointments must 
be very costly, and do not justify the expenses. 

This cocupidion ©F Dyinak 19.a sastiec of G0: i 
portance, and we must be prepared for some tempo- 
rary occupation, by the invaders, of certain points 
along western frontier, until the full concen- 
tration on the Polish-Lithuanian front will be ac- 
complished by the Soviet armies. We shall not have 
long to wait, because, in the possession of the 
Soviets there are more railway lines directed toward 
Poland and Lithuania than are at the disposal of 
those two countries, and the abundance of the cap- 
tured care, trucks and locomotives certainly will 
make it easy for the Soviet army to accomplish 
its new concentration swiftly. And, in spite of all 
these ami gee oS Soviet arms, the 
Soviet R ic again offers a Peace to ive 
Europe, and now the European and Kernan 
statesmen have to decide: either an immediate peace 
for all the world may be established, or a war for 
many years has to be waged, a war of exhaustion, 
more costly and terrible than was the Great War, 
now 60 abortively ended. 

e ® ® 
Supplementary Note (to January I1th) 

Brena in Soviet Russia are proceeding with ex- 
treme rapidity. Already on January 6th there 
were reported from London the details of an up- 
rising in Vladivostok, which had taken place on 
January 3d, 1920. 

There were great disorders in the town, the mes- 
eage said. Large numbers of government and rail- 
way workers, dock laborers and electric railway 


emplo revolted. 

Declarations were issued, denouncing the Allies 
and repudiating the concessions given to Japan by 
the Peace Conference. Anti-Japanese agitation 
spread like wild fire. Kivegeeie! = rei Ginn 
are protesting against attempt o apanese 
to occupy Sthera, which is supposed to be ap- 

roved by the Allies. Kolchak has fled from 
rkutek, and, accordi gt the latest information, his 
personal safety is en a because his path of 
retreat is cut off. e presume to venture 
that in view of conditions in the Siberian theatre 
of war, it would be a difficult task for Kolchak 
and his staff to escape, and it is very probable that 
he has been already captured by the Soviet troo 
or by the Socialist Revolutionaries, for whom 
also represents a very important trophy. 


The town of Krasnoyarsk was captured by the 
Soviet army during the first week of fos , 1920, 
and though this town is situated about miles 
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weet of Irkutsk, % was reported that Irkutsk was 
also captured by the Reds (the Globe, Jan. 11, 
1920). This news item proves that the Soviet forces 
which have been operating in central and eastern 
Siberia, in the rear of the enemy, have reorganized 
their dispersed forces, and have formed a consider- 
able strong army out of guerilla detachments, which 
now is cooperating with the Soviet forces advanc- 
ing from the west. 

There is no doubt that all the three armies of 
Kolchak no longer exist, as may be seen from the 
cable of the New York Times of January 10th, 
which relates that the remainder of these forces have 
surrendered and 60,000 prisoners have been al- 
ready counted. 

On the other hand, in the South Russian theatre 
of war, the situation is brilliant. The city of 
Novocherkask, the capital of the Don Cossacks, has 
been captured. The former headquarters of Deni- 
kin, the base of his supply, Roetov-on-Don, also 
fell into the hands of the victorious Soviet forces. 
The booty of the Soviet army during the last of- 
fensive is enormous, and even the New York Times, 
which, with rea] pain in its heart, is publishing the 
news about the successes of the hated Bolsheviki, 
admitted that there were captured from the reac- 
tionaries in the present offensive only: 400 guns, 
100 machine guns, 11,000 rifles, 18 armored trains, 
200 locomotives, 10,000 wagons and large stores of 
food and munitions, as well as 35,000 prisoners. 

Consequently, the Soviet army holds all im- 
portant ports on the Sea of Azov. On the Caspian 
sea, Derbent and Petrovsk, as well as Krasnovodsk 
and Gurieff, have been also captured. The latter 
is a very important oil district, with inexhaustible 
sources of naptha, which was developed almost 
exclusively by British capital. This district, ac- 
cording to the opinion of experts, is richer in oil 
than the famous Baku and Caucasian districts, and 
has been very little exploited. We have on several 
occasions warned British diplomats that their delay 
in the peace negotiations with Soviet Russia would 
cause them great troubles in Asia, and again we 
are right. According to the despatch of January 8th 
(the New York Times, January 10th), “Direct rail- 
way communication between Transcaspia and Euro- 
pean Russia has been secured by the Reds, who will 
be able to concentrate important bodies of troope 
in Turkestan, with a view to carrying out possibly 
far-reaching plans westward toward the Caucasus 
region, and southward toward Persia and Afghanis- 
tan.” “Bolshevik authorities,” continues the mes- 
sage, “had announced their intention to penetrate 
into Persia by way of Khorassan, as soon as they 
could secure control of the Caspian sea, and recent 
reports have indicated that Soviet garrisons along 
the Khorassan frontier have been heavily rein- 
forced.” 
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In Zhitomir and Vicinity 

The Lebensfragen of Warsaw, the central organ 
of the Jewish social-democratic (menshevist) or- 
ganization of Poland, published in its issue of 
November 19 the following statement of a person 
who had arrived from Zhitomir, Ukraine, a short 
time before. 

About the end of August the Bolsheviki evacu- 
ated Zhitomir, which was then occupied by the 
so-called Galicians; that is, the Ukrainian troops 
that come from Eastern Galicia. At one time 
these troops were hostile to Petlura, but later 
they combined and formed one Ukrainian army. 

At first these “Galician” troops acted very badly 
toward the Jewish residents of Zhitomir: many 
Jews were beaten up, tortured, and plundered. The 
Jewish soldiers among the Galicians, who num- 
bered about ten per cent of the troops, tried to 
resist and to prevent excesses against the Jews, 
but their efforts were of little avail. Much more 
effective were the efforts of the Galician command, 
which put an end to the abuse of the Jews, pun- 
ishing the soldier thugs. 

During all the time that the Galicians stayed 
in Zhitomir a very strong pogrom agitation was 
carried on by the local anti-Semites, especially 
by the former officials of the Czar’s regime. The 
intelligentsia—teachers, physicians, engineers, etc. 
—also participated actively in this disgraceful 
agitation. 

These “intellectuals” are well characterized by 
the following fact: during a Jewish pogrom which 
occurred in the early part of 1919, a woman 
teacher of a local school led all the school chil- 
dren to the scene of the om to partici in 
the murders and plunder. sec = a 

But the government, as I have already men- 
tioned, prevented the occurrence of pogroms, 
though the local commissar of the government fre- 
quently showed his anti-Semitism in his announce- 
ments. 

In the middle of September the Galicians began 
to evacuate Zhitomir, and rumors spread that the 
city would be occupied by the Poles. But as soon 
as the Galician troops left, the city was occupied 
by the Red soldiers of the so-called Southern 
group.* 

These Red troops accomplished a march from 
Odessa and Kherson in some twenty-one days. 
They were terribly tired, hungry and ragged. 
Nevertheless, there was splendid discipline among 
these Soviet troops and there was not a single 
case of robbery or abuse on the part of the Red 
guards. 


*This group is composed of guerilla detachments, unlike 
the regular army of Soviet Russia. 
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Great Britain’s Baltic Policy 
By O. Prexpin 
Second Article 
GERMAN IMPERIALISTS AT THE SERVICE OF BRITISH IMPERIALISM. 


1. Tue Unrrep Struccie AGAINST THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY PEOPLE OF LATVIA 

In this diffcult undertaking Great Britain re- 
ceived invaluable assistance not so much from her 
allies as from her “enemy”—the German imperial- 
ists. The how and wherefore of this is now clear 
from some secret documents which have recent] 
become public. Owing to the in the Bal- 
tic region with regard to the division of the booty 
a good many of the diplomatic secrets have been 


The “social-democratic” Government of Germany, 
continuing the aggressive foreign policy of the over- 
thrown emperor, found itself serving Great Britain 
not at all use of the armistice terms. 

Under the pressure of the Lettish refugees return- 
ing from Russia the Ei army, which 
had heretofore opp this region, had fallen to 

ieces. Together whith this army the wonderful 
Eprovisio Government” of Ullman-Meierovic 
had to keep on retreating. As early as December 7, 
918, when popular indignation was only at its be- 
gimning, the “Provisional Government” consented 
to permit the so-called Balts, the German Junkers 
of the Baltic region, to organize their own army— 
the Landwehr. But this army could not stop the 
revolutionary waves; it was only a challenge to 
the people and it strengthened the revolutionary 
movement. 

Von Kalthen, the commander of the Eighth Ger- 
man army, tried to organize a volunteer army to 
fight the revolutionary local populace, which was 
everywhere organizing its Councils directly res- 
pone to the toiling masses. But he found very 

ew volunteers. 

About the end of 1918 the revolutionary popula- 
tion of Latvia had driven out the counter-revolu- 
tionary bands from almost the whole country. On 
January 3, 1919, the city of Riga was taken by the 
forces of workers’ Soviets, and Ullman’s “Provi- 
sional Government” transfered its residence to a 
British warship, while the German volunteer troops, 
the Landwehr and Ullman’s “troops” found re- 
fuge around the port of Libau, under protection of 
a strong fleet. 

Precisely at this time in Libau began the organi- 
zation of the so-called “Iron Division” of the Ger- 
man volunteer troops for the struggle in Latvia 
under the command of General Von-der-Goltz, who 
had come here from the punitive expedition to 
Finland. The German “social-democratic” Gov- 
ernment spent enourmous sums on this undertaking. 
According to certain data from German govern- 
mental sources, the expenses on the “Iron Division” 
from the treasury of Ebert’s Government reached 
about 800,000 marks a day. 

The labor and the money spent on this army 


brought temporary successes to its organizers. The 
army grew enourmously, and the soldiers of this 
army at times fought very stubbornly. On May 
22, 1919, Riga was occupied by these troops, and 
soon all Latvia was cleared of the Soviets. 

The appearance of this army as well as all its 
activity was for a long time surrounded with seo- 
recy. The attitude of Great Britain toward this 
army,directly as well as through her “Provisional 
Government of Latvia,” was the time very pe 
culiar. They acted as if they were encouraging it 
and at the same time holding it back. Various 
groups in Germany, beginning with the “revolu- 
tionists”of the Scheidemann and Noske brand and 
ending with the sworn monarchists, equally sup- 
ported this army, were equaly solicitous of its fate, 
ae sai ore supers the exposure of the 

sa ent Socialists and Spartacans concerning 
the horrible atrocities committed by this army. 
And this army itself, in spite of its fine equipment, 
its high salary and the motherly care of the Noske 
Ebert Government, constantly manifested a kind of 
feverish anxiety, as if they were afraid of losing 
something that seemed to be within their reach. 
As time passed they became louder and louder in 
asserting their right to settle in Latvia and to re 
ceive a land allotment, and were supported in this 

Government. 

With regard to these claims and active demands 
of the volunteers of the “Iron Division,” a con- 
siderable correspondence a during the last 
few months between the Baltic governments affected 
by them, and a good many disclosures ap 
which throw a light on this interesting bloody 
counter-revolutionary plot. 


2. Tue “PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF LATVIA” 
AND THE ORGANIZATION OF THE “IRON DIvIsION” 


That the demands of the volunteers of the “Iron 
Division” concerning the right to settle and to get 
land—without land such a right, particularly at 
the present time, would be meaningless to the 
100,000 volunteers—should have been denied by 
the “Provisional Government of Latvia” is quite 
natural. In the first place, to satisfy these demands 
it would be necessary to drive out all the native, 
Lettish, peasants in order to make room for these 
Germans to settle: all the arabl+ land of Courland 
would scarcely be enough for 100,000 peasant eco- 
nomies. Secondly, even the least recognition of 
this demand would place the “Provisional Gov- 
ernment” in an extremely dangerous situation, for 
the native population has already had experience 
with such colonization and is extremely hostile to- 
ward it. 

It was not 
the “Minister o 


rising therefore, that Meierovic, 
Foreign Affairs” of Ullman’s 
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“Government,” in a letter sent to the German am- 
baseador on August 2, not only denied the alleged 
promises on which the volunteers based their de- 
mands = ari pci them as “crimina ee 
tion on the part of certain private persons,” hintin 
thus at the EBalts,” = 

Resenting this charge, the “Balts,” not denying 
that they have made such promises, sent on August 
18 a letter to Meierovic in which, among other 
ae they wrote: 

e large landed proprietors of the Baltic re- 
ion had given their promise with regard to the 
and allotments for the German soldiers, believing 

firmly that the treaty signed December 29, 1918, by 
representatives of the Provisional Government and 
by the German commissaire Winnig was in effect.” 

Mr. Meierovic’s forced reply to this letter had 
a rather curious history. The reply was published 
in the issue of September 1919 of the Lettish chauv- 
inist newspaper “Socialdemokrats” and expressed 
extreme indignation at the attempt of the German- 
Balt-barons to explain that they “promised land to 
the German soldiers on the basis of the treaty of 
December 29, 1918, which was not even in exist- 
ence.” (Italics ours). But some time later this 
newspaper printed a note calling attention to an 
“error,” namely, that instead of “was not even in 
existence” it should have been “is no more in ex- 
istence.” 

This “error” is partly explained by the fact that 
on September 5 the lin Vorwarts published 
a certain secret treaty, which is so characteristic 
for the “revolutionary” Government of Germany 
and the “National Lettish Government” that it is 


tish Government. 

“1. The Provisional Lettish Government 
declares its readiness to grant, upon request, 
full citizenship in the Lettish estate to all 
members of foreign armies who have been 
active at least four weeks in the Association 
of Volunteer Formations in the struggle to 
free the territory of the Lettish state from the 
Boleheviki. 

“2. The German Baltic citizens of the Let- 
tish state receive the right to join the National 
German Volunteer Association. On the other 
hand, for the duration of the campaign, there 
will be no objection to the use of German 
officers and non-commissioned officers as in- 
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structors in the Associations of the German- 
Lettish companies of the Landwehr. 

“3. The right conceded to the German 
Balts in the treaty of December 7 to organize 
seven netional companies and two batteries in 
the Association of the Landwehr is expressly 
guaranteed by the Provisional Government, 
even if p aph 2 of the present arrange- 
ments should lead to the temporary disso- 
lution of the German-Balts association. In 
case the number of the Lettish companies of 
the Landwehr is increased, there is to be a 
corresponding increase in the number of the 


German companies. 

“4, The fists of enrollment and discharge 
of volunteers made necesary for the carrying 
out of paragraph 1 will be sent to the Pro- 
visional Government at least once a week. On 
the basis of these lists the contracting parties 
will determine which German citizens have 
earned the right to citizenship according to 
paragraph 1. 

(Signed) Aucust Wrnnic, 
Envoy in Riga. 
K. U_imants, Premier 
Fr. PAEGEL. 
J. SAHLITs. 


(Fr. Paegel and J. Sahlits are members of Ull- 
man’s “Government’’) . 

This document has not been published in Latvia 
and is not known to the broad masses there. Ull- 
man’s “Government” would not dare to lish it. 
It would be too dangerous to do so, despite the 
fact that in September, 1919, this tr was con- 
sidered as “no more existant” by all the govern- 
ments affected by it, excepting only the “revolution- 
ary” government of Germany, on the basis of point 
292 of the Paris treaty, which annulled all the 
treaties that had been concluded up to that time 
between Germany and Russia or the new states 
formed on the territory of the former Russian em- 
pire. 

To understand and to appreciate the full signi- 
ficance of the above mentioned treaty it should be 
remembered that the “Provisional Government of 
Latvia” was but the Lettish agency of the British 
Government. Without the consent of the latter 
this treaty could not have been concluded. 

The “Iron Division” was organized on the basis 
of this treaty. The participation and the responsi- 
bility of the “Provisional Government” and, there- 
fore, of Great Britain in this undertaking is obvious. 


Organization of the Whites in Russia 
The Moscow International and Its Military Technical Organization. 


N connection with the White Guard conspiracies 
recemly exposed at Moscow, the newspapers of 
Moscow cid Pecrourad published in the first half 
of October some interesting documents that were 


*We quote the translation from “Current History,” 
November, 1919. 


found in the houses of several members of the 
secret White Guard organization. The Moscow 
Izvestia of October Sth published selections from 
two secret letters: 

“In a coded letter of July 14, 1919, found at the 
house of Borovoy (one of the members of the 
conspiracy) but written by Steininger,” says the 
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periodical, “there were suggestions of a White 
Guard organization existmg st Moscow. In this 
letter we read among other things: 

Three political organizations are working here in contact 
with each other (there follow the initials of the names of 
these organizations) and the as yet unknown to you League 
for the Liberation of Russia—its backbone consists of the 
cadets (the well known political party)—which issues 
hand bills, and has other activities of no slight im 
To the “National Left” belong all of the former, for V. G. 
has returned to us, after having made an attempt to es 
cape to Kolchak, and whose temporary absence was very 
iceable. We are all for the present alive and are keep- 
ing up the courage of the other. Chernozvitov has been 
arrested and is now in Moscow, where a number of ar- 
rests have taken place among the members of the military 
organization in that city. With the death of Bezpalov 
and the exhaustion of our funds, our relations with the 
remains of this organization stopped. We beg you to 
send us money without delay, otherwise the work must 
stop. And yet our work could be particularly useful and 
walueable. We have planned to unite all the military- 
technical organizations under our leadership.” 

“This letter,” the newspaper adds, “revealed not 
only the fact that the conspiring cadets were sup- 
ported abeolutely by General Yudenich but also 
that a definite relation existed between the Petro- 
grad and the Moscow groups. The house-searches 
and arrests undertaken at Moscow revealed the ex- 
istence of two White Guard organization-- one 
which was political and at whose head were the 
Cadets; and another which was military-technical, 
and which sought adherents among the former of- 
fioers’ corps. Important results in this connection 
were obtained by the asarches in the house of the 
well-known Moscow cadet and land-owner N. I. 
Shchepkin. There was found in an inkwell, lying 
in a wooden chest in his house, a report written 
in his own hand to Denikin, concerning the dis- 
tribution, the codes, and various other details of 
the Red troops, etc. The plans of the conspirators 
at Moscow and of Denikin’s Cadet spies are at- 
ready apparent from Shchepkin’s letter of August 
22nd, which follows below, addressed to the other 


side of the front: 
August 22nd, new style. 


From the United Central Alliance for Liberation and 
the Council of Social Functionaries. 

The action against the Bolsheviks is disintegrated: a 
plan is set up and then withdrawn, a new one follows, 
etc. These disturbances are harmful. After each out- 
break within a country there usually comes a terror with 
sacrifices, mass executions, in the conquered places, and 
disillusionment among the people. We must undertake 
a united stroke all at once. Although the center is ex- 
hausted and about to pass away, it is nevertheless ready 
to hold out if it knows that in place of mere spasmodic 
efforts, there will be a gathering of forces and in a few 
months a united blow and the liberation. Advances and 
retreats give the impression of weakness and this simply 
eserves the uses of the Bolsheviks. In the center of Russia— 
in Moscow—there may come a moment when they will 
begin to murder all non-communists. (This is of course 
a provocatory lie, with which a justification is sought 
for the conspiracy, for in Soviet Russia all are highly 
esteemed who wish really to do honest work for the wel- 
fare of the Republic, regardless of their political views. 
Rosta). The population will then be obliged to take to 
arms and an attempt will be made to throw off the yoke. 
This may happen in a few weeks. For this eventuality 
you must provide us with aid and point out where we can 
obtain it and whether we shall send messengers to inaug- 
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urate communications, in case we should eucceed in seiz- 
ing .... Give us all technical data necessary for trans- 
mitting radio communications. You can do all this si- 
multaneously, without concealing your whole plan from 
us. You have never told us anything, and yet you con- 
sole us like children, with promises. We you to in- 
form us of the Entente’s decision with to us, and 
of the role assigned to England, to Poland, to Finland, 
the Germans, etc. What agreements are taking place? 
We are convinced at Moscow that the Germans are play- 
ing a double game, that they are negotiating with the Bol- 
sheviks. There are constantly German delegations here. 
Moscow is crowded with German prisoners of war. Tell 
us whether you are convinced that the center can be 
reacued before the coming of the cold. Do not deceive 
us with mere ho If you are not convinced of this, tell 
us frankly. Tell Kolchak, by way of Stockholm, that 
Moekvin has arrived at Moecow with the first consignment 
of fruit, the other consignments still missing. It is hard 
to work without money. Fire-arms and cartridges are 
dear. The political groups, including the greater part of 
the Mensheviks and almost all the Social-Revolutionists 
are working with the greatest harmony. We are of the 
opinion that before the Constituent Assembly there is no 
necessity for a temporary government; a supreme 
would be sufficient (that is a military dictator. Rosta). 
One section of the Social-Revolutionists is with us: Voleky 
and others have separated from the Central Committee and 
are Mate d together with the Bolsheviks. The Left Wing 
of the Right Social-Revolutionists are bragging that they 
attempted to murder Kolchak, Denikin and a few others. 
In your messages only relate what you can vouch for. 
We are in the greatest unrest. ikin has launched an 
attack, but we fear that he may be weak and that we may 
have a repetition of the same affairs as with Kolchak. 
We dare not believe the reports of the occupation of 
Kronstadt by Admiral Beatty, and the defeats of the Reds 
at Yambourg. The feeling among the population at Moe- 
cow is very favorable; the workers will be neutral in the 
fight. The peasants will take care of the commissaires 
in the provinces (Shchepkin is here repeating the old White 
Guard lies concerning the peasants and workers. Events 
in Russia clearly show that the workers and ts are 
fighting for the Soviet power all over. Rosta). The de- 
serters (“green army”) may be used to a certain extent. 
Your watchword must be “Down with the Civil War!” 
“Down with the Communists!” “Free Trade and Private 
Property!” Say nothing about the Soviets. The extra- 
ordinary Commission has been transferred from Petrograd 
and Kiev to Moscow. Persons taken as hostages have been 
brought to Moscow from all sides. We do not know how 
things stand at Kiev. We seldom have news from the 
South, in fact none at all for a month and a half; and what 
we have had was really verbal. In Petrograd they are 
practically wiped out; the connection is broken. Write 
and send directly to Moscow to the addresses that will 
be given by the messenger. Be careful in using names and 
addresses, for there are spies all over.” (He means that 
Moscow is on the track of spies of Denikin and Kolchak. 
Rosta). 

The above document proves clearly that the Rus- 
sian White Guards have their treasonable organiza- 
tions all over Soviet Russia, on the model of the 
Hadjetlaché* bands, which are plotting treacherous 
attacks on the Russia of the workers, and which are 
maintaining secret relations with Kolchak and 
Deniki 


= From Izvestia, Moscow, October 5, 1919. 


*The reference is to a band of murderers who operated 
at Stockholm until the summer of 1919, under the leader- 
ship of Colonel Mohammed Bek Hadjetlaché, and who 
murd several persons in order to obtain their money, 
but under the pretext of political murder. The matter was 
rather fully discussed in No. 24 of Sovier Russia (Vol 


I, Nov. 15, 1919. 
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Impressions of a Traveler in Soviet Russia 


ft hepa Prussian-Rusesian frontier which I had 
crossed in 1909, I did not find in 1919. War 
and revolution had seh aside the trim German 
frontier officials in Ey , as well as the tall 
Russian darmes in Wirballen. The double 
eagle is flown, the German bird of prey brought 
down. Candles no longer burn before the holy 
image in Russian waiting-room, gone is the 
whole pretty order here, just as there all the dis- 
order. A broad land—the war territory—lies waste, 
destroyed, between the real “Germany” and “Rus- 
sia.” The destruction is all but immeasurable, at 
which, for five years, the hand of man has worked. 
A single wall of a railway station, with the inscri 
tion, orgon,” is reminder that behind this ruin 
there was formerly an industrial city of 80,000 
inhabitants. The leather factories of Smorgon 
were notorious for the diseases which claimed year- 
ly thousands of the proletariat. Poison gas and 
Krupp missiles have leveled to the ground this 
robbers’ nest of Capitalism; its reconstruction is 
reserved to a new spirit, the spirit of Socialism! 

One discovers this new spirit as soon as he sets 
foot in Soviet Russia. How enormously different 
from what it was at one time! The first railway 
station in Russia formerly presented a picture of 
the most evident class differences. Here the noble- 
woman, the favored creature of a centuries-long 
exclusive family position, and the most refined 
pee cultivation, who, with every imaginable 
uxury travels in the international sleeper from the 
fashionable Ostend baths to her estates in the Rus- 
sian steppe. And the elegant officer, the fat-bellied 
merchant, and close by the common people in their 
rags, the peasants with foot wrapping and bast 
shoes. These contrasts are no longer apparent in 
the outward aspect of the Russian Soviet Republic. 
The bourgeoisie wear no more diamonds, for they 
have been seized by the Soviet government, and 
the working people have received their confiscated 
furs and coats. 


Nothing on the journey threw so much light on 
the spirit of the new Russia as a little experience 
at a station between Vilna and Moscow. On a sid- 
ing was a train that seemed to have come out of 
a fairy tale. All of the cars were covered from 
top to bottom with paintings in the liveliest colors, 
and larger than life-size. In pictures of artistic 
merit was represented the constructive work of the 
proletariat in the coming reign of Communism, 
with emphasis placed upon the part that books 
were to play. f or this train out of a story-book 
was a traveling library. In charge of experienced 
teachers and librarians a collection of the best 
books travels through all of Soviet Russia, stops 
at the smallest and remotest places and distributes 
books and newspapers among the population. Be- 
sides this “Lenin” train, which Y have seen in 
Minsk, there are several other trains which impart 
knowledge and light to the people. “Books are for 


man what windows are in a house,” I read among 
other beautiful inscriptions on the library train. 

Just as this method of bringing knowledge to the 
people in a gaily painted train, everything that is 
done in Russia for the working people has an 
uncommon energy and Despite the scarcity 
of the necessities of life, and the prevalent need 
and outward impoverishment, the spirit of the 
working-class is nowhere depreased. The clear- 
thinking proletarian knows that hunger is a conse- 
quence of the long period of capitalist misman- 
agement, and of the economic confusion that dates 
from as early as the Russo-Japanese war, and he 
says: “If the Bolsheviki cannot give us bread just 
now, neither can any other government.” The 
apathetic eervile devotion which made the Russian 
people the unwilling tools of the Czarist govern- 
ment, has given place to a proud feeling of strength, 
and a self-consciousness such as one seldom finds 
among the west-European proletariat. Even the 
small peasant from the remotest corner of Soviet 
Russia, the man who can neither read nor write, 
knows: Now there are “no more masters, now 
we are men, and all alike!” 


Among the measures that were passed by the 
Soviet government for the benefit of the working 
people, none has worked so direct and beneficient 
an influence upon the life of the worker, and espe- 
cially the woman worker, as that designed to com- 
bat the house famine. In Moscow, Petersburg and 
other industrial centres part of the proletariat had 
lived under the most terrible conditions, while the 
villa quarters of the Petersburg “Islands,” the 
palaces, and the mansions of the princes, at Mos- 
cow, were renowned. The Soviet government has re- 
duced the house famine by apportioning the dwell- 
ings. The bourgeoisie had to crowd up closer and 
make room for the workers. No act of the workers’ 
government has so gone to the heart of the burgh- 
ers. Their newspapers being suppressed in Russia, 
the bourgeoisie began an seal campaign of calumny 
against this apportioning of dwellings. They went 
so far as to say that the workers would not gladly 
enter the homes of the rich, and that only vaga- 
bonds and criminals would be induced to baw a 
the houses of others. As a matter of fact, in 
beginning, after the house apportioning, there were 
great difficulties to be overcome. In an elegant 
10- or 15-room house in which perhaps an old 

eral lived with his retinue, suddenly two or 

ee proletarian families had to be lodged. The 
salons with their silk hangings, the fire rococo 
furniture, were regarded as being highly unprac- 
tical by the working folk, with their healthy needs. 
All the splendor quickly disappeared. Gradually 
practical Feds, tables, etc., were procured, and now 
things have reached the point where the workers 
live in airy rooms that are fit for men. 


The workers’ children no longer crowd together 
in dirty courts, or on the streets, but attend kinder- 
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garten, and childrens’ schools, where their physical 
and spiritual welfare is cared for. The working- 
woman has ceased to be a beast of burden, she is 
a free member of society, and has the same rights 
and the same duties as the man. 

The proletariat exercise not only the political 
power, but also stamp their impress upon the en- 
tire outward life. The fine cafés and restaurants 
are closed, but on the other hand there are the 
“Soviet Dining Halls.” The elegant automobiles, 
sleighs, and carriages, have disappeared from the 
street scene, the large stores and merchant houses 
are nationalized, and will be conducted by the 
state. The bourgeoisie no longer set the fashion 
in the etreets, they have disap d from the sur- 
face: some have fled abroad with their money- 
bags, others have crept into their holes, but the 
= ie A ios have, of necessity, taken to work and 
made themselves proletarians. The street scene in 
a city like Moscow is dominated solely by the 
proletariat. Everywhere one sees workingmen and 
workingwomen, in the streets, in the theatre, in the 
lecture halls, at the erings and the concerts. 
The icipators in the opening congress of the 
Third Communist International (begun March, 
1919) , will always remember the great festival con- 
cert that was given in the Moscow Theatre in honor 
of the International. The splendid, spacious house, 
the Czar’s box, the boxes of the princes and min- 
isters, all the tiers, were occupied exclusively b 
men and women proletarians. The orchestra, whi 
formerly played hymns for the Czar, sounded the 
mighty tones of the “International.” And the ap- 
plause with which the speeches of the Russian and 
foreign members of the congress were received, 
showed that for the Russian workingmen, “Interna- 
tional” and “Dictatorship of the Proletariat” were 
no empty words, but living ideas, for which they 
fight, for which they understand how to make sac- 
rifice, and to triumph in their name. 

—Die Kommunistin. 


Calm 
To N. L. 
Calm, 


As the wind on the mountain, 
Clear-blowing, mighty in stillness. 


Calm, 
As the mid-ocean billow, 
Swelling and falling unbroken. 


Calm, 

As the deep-vaulted heavens, 

Serene ’mid the scurrying cloudlets. 
—RarpH Gorpon. 


We are not printing a military map in this issue, 
but next week's SovieT Russia (No. 4) will con- 
tain a short review of the military situation to date, 
as well as two new military maps, to show the pres- 
ent fronts in European Russia and Siberia. 
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The Oak 
ToN. L. 
I 


An oak in the forest, I stand, 
Stretching my arms, ne my head to the sunlight. 
Winds creep, leaves fall through my immortal 
branches; 
Steadfast I stand, nor heed the failing of frailty. 
II 


Now breath of the storm approaches, 
Seething in rain and in lightning; 
Piteously they bend, my comrade 
Weak to the gusts and the thunders. 
Lo as I tower above them, 

Defiant to wind age head 

Singing my song of triump 

Chantia of sireaath never-vanquished, 
Vainly look to me, 

Yearning in all their frail being,— 


“What is th en O Unconquerable? 
“Tell us,” they sigh, “or we perish!” 

Ill 
And this is the eong I sing them. 


IV 


“Of the air, of the sun, of the waters, 
Of the earth, of the illimitable heavens, 
Loving all things, I flourish, 
Embracing all things, I prosper. 
“Sweetly the grass grows beneath me; 
Tenderly sheltered, the sapling 
Twines in my arms its frail branches, 
Leaning and resting upon me. 
Birds in the w. of love, 
Build their nests in my bosom; 
Breezes enamoured of May 
Play in my sweet-laughing leaflets; 
Sunbeams dancing and kissing; 
Raindrops tinkling and gleaming 
Hang rainbow jewels upon me, 
Radiant with love and with gladness.” 
Vv 
I sing them, 
the storm hushes softly. 
VI 
The sun is alive in my branches. 
Earth and Heaven emile. Through glimmering 
drops of rain 
I look about me. 
Fair is the earth as an Orient bride 
Hung with treasure of pearl. 
Glad is the forest. 
Not an emerald blade, 
Not a tender sapling is broken. 
For all who have heard my song 
Stand unconquered, triumphant. 
“Love,” says the twig to the leaf; 
“Love,” says the bird to its nest-mate; 
“Love,” whispers softly = wind; 
“Love,” sparkles gayly water. 
—Ra.pxH GORDON. 
Oct. 28, 1919. 
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MS" ION has been made in New York papers 
several times within the last two weeks of the 
iy of the City and Khanate of Bokhara by 
the Soviet troops. As the city of Bokhara is only 
200 miles from the border of Af istan, alarm 
is expressed over the poesible contact of Soviet 
propaganda with Afghanistan, and, through that 
country, with India and Persia. 

Now, it is not impossible that the people of India 
may behold in the example of the Russian Soviet 
Government a great promise of the realization of 
their own liberties (the article by Mr. Taraknath 
Das, in last week’s Soviet Russia, euggested as 
much), but it is doubtful that such ambitions 
would be inspired by Soviet propaganda, or that 
actual contact between Soviet propaganda and India 
is needed to make them feel that way. The same ma 
be aaid of Persia, which is absolutely safe, as well 
as India, from any aggression on the part of the 
Soviet armies as long as it does not aid in the or- 
ag of counter-revolutionary action against 

oviet Russta. One of the earliest acts of the 
Soviet Government, in the first month of its ex- 
istence, was the renunciation, by open proclamation, 
of all claims to exploitation in Persia, claims that 
had been staked out by the Czarist Government 
in a special treaty with England. In other words, 
the Russian people, after the power was theirs to 
rule their own country, voluntarily announced that 
they had no intention of continuing a predatory 
policy in Persia, and several official Soviet declara- 
tions have since repeated this pledge. 


If attempts are made, however, to organize ar- 
mies on Persian soil for the destruction of the Rus- 
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sian Revolution—eggressive action by the Soviet 
Government would then not be out of the question. 
But any restleesness or discon.ent in Persia and 
India at present should not be explained by Soviet 
propaganda, but by the internal conditions of those 
countries. 


But i is quite possible that the fears which have 
been expressed as to an invasion of India and 
Persia by the Soviet forces may simply be another 
way of saying that if counter-revolutionary armies 
attack Soviet Russia from Persia, they will meet 
with resistance on the part of the military forces 
of Soviet Russia. We clearly expressed, in the 
introductory article of our first issue this year 
(“1920 and After”) the fect that this was the situa- 
tron in Poland—that the Allies were stating, when 
they revealed their fears for Poland, the truth that 
Poland could not attack Soviet Russia with impun- 
ity; that Poland would be in danger of military 
action from Soviet Russia, because of the counter- 
revolutionary forces being prepared by the Allies, 
notably by France, in Poland. What is true of 
Poland may also be true of Persia,—and England 
has oe Te etrong ge as to ssa 
cih e latter co , if o wining 
dining the Shah in England : i 


Yorkers, like the dwellers in all great 
cities, become somewhat jaded as to the sen- 
sations that can be imparted to them by the art 
of the theatre. Particularly in the field of the moving 
icture, there is little in the way of horror that 
hae not been devieed for their amusement. But 
there is now being produced in New York, under 
the name of “Starvation,” a moving picture feature 
that includes, at its end, a series of incidents that 
make é¢ven the most hardened “picture-fan” 
with the shock that can come only from an ap 
to the most primitive and elemental forces. 

The film drama in question ends with a series 
of executions of Bolsheviki by detachments of sol- 
diers in the armies opposing them. Several times 
the spectator beholds groups of three Bolsheviki 
walking to the places assigned to them, after which 
platoons of six or eight soldiers raise their rifles 
and fire at the three men, at a distance of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and the three immediately and spas- 
modically collapse into the graves that have ap- 
parently been prepared for them in advance. The 
soldiers, with their officer, then walk up to the grave, 
and are seen looking into it, presumably with the 
object of dispatching any of the executed who mi 
appear to be not quite dead. Whether they 
their rifles into the grave or not it is difficult to 
judge, as the non-military onlooker cannot detect 
the smokeless powder’s 2 deed 

Another scene shows Bolsheviki stripping them- 
selves of their clothing, preparatory to their execu- 
tion, presumably in order the resources of the 
country may not be wasted. Two of them are then 
executed by being shot in the back (see SoviET 
Russia, No. 20, The Death of a Red Regiment”). 

Particularly novel, however, for the picture- 
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goers, is the scene in which two men, efter having 
mounted the gallows, adjust the noose about their 
pwn neckes afer which they 


ns; the other desperately clutches at the rope 

about his neck, and dies in that position, after a 
struggle of a half-minute or more. 

ee ae of the ns the scenario, 
to ju rom the inscriptions are displa 
between pictures, is that all Bolehoriki ore st 
after capture, there being no suggestion that any 
meet with a different fate. The men facing exe- 
cution in these pictures show no outward signs of 
fear. But the eubject is one on which the amateur 
ehould now yield the floor to the professional, who 
therefore, in the form of the film-critic of the N. Y. 
Times, is quoted for the information of the readers 
of Soviet Russia. 


“Mingled mercy and horror, greatness of heart 
and villainy of soul, marked the presentation last 
night at the Manhattan Opera House of the film 
“Starvation, the Camera Drama of ea Hungry 
World.” Offered to the public as a “tremendous pic- 
turization of Herbert Hoover and the American Re- 
lief Administration Work,” it happily pictured 
ecenes bound to make the American glad at the 
warmth of nature and businesslike efficiency that fed 
millions of starving children, while it unhappily and 
irrelevantly dragged in ghastly executions of Bol- 
sheviki by German firing ds, and even more 
excruciating hangings of Bo iki for some un- 
named crime by some enemy. While 
those parts of the film which preached the gospel 
of mercy were such that even the horrible effects 
of starvation had only a salutary effect upon the 
spectator, those which impressed man’s inhumanity 
to man left one cold with an unmeliorated or. 

“From the Baltic to the Black Sea heavily laden 
American steamers are shown streaming into the 
ee of all the stricken people of Europe except 

viet Ruesia. In the little towns of Courland, 
Ukraine, Latvia, Fathonia, Poland, Hungary, Bel- 
gium, and Turkey are seen long lines of stunted, 
emaciated children, fed at the hands of the Amer- 
ican Relief Corps. Surging lines of hungry women, 
standing for hours before relief stations, awaitin 
the daily ration of white bread; gaunt, bearded 
men, anxious lest the supply give out before their 
turn arrives—all these pay tribute to America who 
hel to keep alive those for whom the victory 
had been won. Pictures of the worst cases of chil- 
dren—with protruding bones, swollen abdomens, 
and tight eyelids—brought sympathy and tears and 
relief at the thought that America was doing some- 
thing to alleviate their sufferings. 

“Nearly two hours of the sufferings of Europe 
could only leave one heavy sorrow, but the audience 
was aroused to full expression of its feelings once 
during the evening, and that was when the picture 
of Paderewski drew forth a volume of hisses and 
an equal din of applause.”—New York Times, 
January 10, 1920. 
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Esthonia Makes Peace 

Esthonia is a tiny country occupying the angle between 
the Baltic and the gulf of Finland, west of Petrograd. 
Its ple are related to the Finns, and both are supposed 
to beat Asiatic origin, but the Esthonians have their 
own well-marked characteristics, and are strongly national- 
istic. That so little has been known of them is due to 
the fact that since 1721, as a result of the conquests of 
Peter the Great, they have been merged with Russia as 
one of its Baltic provinces. But long before that, Es- 
thonia, because of its geographical position, had been 
the football of rival powers, including Sweden and the 
Teutonic Knights; German historical maps show the Ger- 
man realm extending precisely to the frontier which is 
now to seperate Esthonia from Russia, and at which the 
German armies stopped as though staking out the bounds 


of empire. 
The drawing of this frontier has been the chief cause 
of delay in the peace negotiations between Estonia and 


Soviet Russia which opened at Dorpat on December 3. 
Russia was ready to grant in principle the right of self- 
determination, but Esthonia held out for a strategic 
frontier and hostilities were resumed. Moscow ver'y 
frankly reported by wireless that its armies, after gaining 
ground, had been driven back by a heavy gas bombard- 
ment, and the territorial concessions now made may reflect 
the outcome of this not very serious fighting. strip 
of territory involved is not very wide, and it has been 
evident throughout that if both sides were sincere in their 
purpose to make peace they would not let so small a 
matter stand in the way, 

As yet the negotiations have not gone so far as the 
signing of an armistice, reported Thursday, but the armis- 
tice is the virtual equivalent of peace preliminaries, and 
includes a full settlement of the main points in dispute. 
This is a diplomatic victory for the bolsheviki, offsettin 
their surrender in regard to the frontier. Esthonia ha 
desired to postpone troublesome questions and to avoid 
friction with the allies by concluding an indefinite armis- 
tice. But the Soviets desired peace and knew that the 
people of Esthonia were averse to continuance of the war 
if peace could be had. It was a favorable time, there- 
fore, to negotiate a treaty, and unless the allies intervene, 
peace een Esthonia and Russia will soon be an ac- 
complished fact. That the other Baltic states and Po- 
land are drifting in the same direction seems certain and 
the terms of the settlement between Esthonia and Soviet 
Russia will be likely to promote this movement. 

From the imperialistic point of view the terms granted 
to Esthonia are quixotically. liberal :— 

“In accordance with the principles oft proclaimed by 
the Soviet Russian government of the right of all peoples 
to a free determination of their nationality, even to the 
complete secession from the state to which they belong, 
Russia recognizes without reservation the independence of 
the Esthonian state and freely abdicates for all time all 
the sovereign rights which belonged to Russia with respect 
to Esthonia’s land and people in accordance with former 
state orders, as well as those rights given under interna- 
tioual treaties. Esthonian land and people shall have no 
obligations whatever with respect to Russia because of the 
former connections of Esthonia with Russia.” 

So passes, if the bolsheviki win, a title based purely 
on military conquest nearly two centuries ago. The Es- 
thonians are no more Russian than they were in the days 
of Peter the Great. They desire inedpendence, they are 
fully competent to govern themselves, and by the idealistic 
principles of the revolution which the bolsheviki adopted 
the mere bigness of Russia confers no right to rule a 
amall neighboring people against their will. It is not 
dificult to understand why the Esthonians, after fighting 
vigorously and successfully to put down bolshevism in their 
own country, should have declined to keep on fighting for 
the pan-Russian, who refused to promise the independence 
which Soviet Russia stood ready to grant. The treaty 
with Esthonia goes far to explain the dismal failure of 
Entente diplomacy in Russia. 

—Springfeld Republican, January 3, 1920 
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Statement by Mr. L. A. Martens, Representative in the United 
States of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 


Washington, Jan. 10, 1920. 


I regret to say that the romantic stories printed 
in many papers about my whereabouts and 
movements are most unfounded. There is very little 
mystery or romanticism about the whole thing. I 
came to Washington two weeks ago, after havin 
been notified that a Committee had been appoin 
by the United States Senate to investigate my 
activities here as the Representative of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. I went to New 
York to see my family about New Year’s Day, and 
returned to Washington, Sunday, January 4th. It 
was and it is my desire to furnish the Senate Com- 
mittee with the most complete data and other in- 
formation about all my activities, and about the 
desire of the Russian Soviet Government to estab- 
lish friendly relations with the United States, and 
also to refute wild and unfounded charges made 
against me. Wishing to concentrate upon prepara- 
tion for this investigation, I accepted an invitation 
from a friend in Mme ie to stay with him for 
a few days and instructed Mr. Nuorteva, the Sec- 
retary of.my Bureau, to advise me immediately if 
summons from any official sources should be pre- 
sented. I read in the newspapers stories of olize 
on the part of the Department of Justice to arrest 
me, but no such offcial information reached me or 
Mr. Nuorteva personally. Last night officials of 
the United States Senate came with summons to 
appee Monday before the Senate Committee. Mr. 

uorteva brought the Senate official to me. The 
subpoena was served on me while I was visitin 
for a couple of hours the family of a friend. Al 
assistance was given by my staff to facilitate the 
serving of the subpoena. 


I do not know of any reason why the Depart- 
ment of Justice should want to arrest me, and I 
have had no official notification of such plans on 
their part. see work in the United States has 
strictly confined itself to the presentation of argu- 
ments in favor of the establishment of friendly re- 
lations between the United States and Russia, and 
there has been no interference whatsoever on my 
part, or on the part of my Bureau, in the internal 
affairs of the United States. If any such charges 
are brought up it will be found, if I am given a 
full opportunity to state the facts, that such charges 
are based either on misunderstanding or on malic- 
ious misrepresentation, and I am confident that I 
will be able to dispel all misapprehensions of this 
nature. 


Newspaper reports that United States officials 
plan to take action against me on the allegation 
I am an enemy alien, if true, are amusingly 
incredible. The United States is not at war with Rus- 
sia, and being a Russian citizen I cannot be an enemy 
alien. I understand that some people desire to take 
advantage of the fact that I was born in Russia of 


German parents, and that because of the well- 
known practice of the former German Govern- 
ment, justly condemned here in America, to regard 
the children of its subjects, although born and 
raised elsewhere, as citizens of that country, I have 
had some annoyance. The facts of the matter, 
however, are that since 1917 I have been legally 
a citizen of Russia, the country in which I was 
born and raised. I have documentary evidence of 
my Russian citizenship. If anybody wants to create 
complications on this point, it is only additional 
evidence of the complete lack of any real founda- 
tion for any charges against me. 

I hope that the investigation before the Senate 
Committee will clearly bring out before the Amer- 
ican public the whole uncolored truth about Russia, 
and I feel confident that a fair and thorough in- 
vestigation will dispel the bitterness artificially cre- 
ated against the workers of Russia. 

At any rate it is clear that now that the Russian 
Soviet Republic has been in existence for two years 
and that at this particular time its strength and 
stability has been gloriously demonstrated by the 
complete victory of the Russian worker’s forces 
over the reactionary Czarist elements in Russia, 
the world as a whole will find it possible and abso- 
lutely necessary to establish relations with Soviet 
Russia. Soviet Russia has no unfriendly designs 
on the United States. On the contrary, it sincerely 
wishes to dispel the clouds which prevent an un- 
derstanding at this time. We do not want to im- 

ose ourselves upon the American people. We only 
be that relations will be established sooner or 
later and if my presence is not desired in America, 
somebody else will be the medium received by the 
United States Government for the establishment of 
such relations, If I can in any way lay the founda- 
tion for these relations, I shall have fulfilled my 


mission. 


Bound Volumes of “Soviet Russia” for 
1919 


Now that all of the first volume of Sovirr 


Russia has made its appearance, we shal) bind une 
hundred complete sets of the weekly (June-Decem- 
ber, 1919) and deliver them to persons who have 
placed their orders in advance. The price for a 
complete set, appropriately bound in ene volume, 


and lettered in gold, will be four dollars. Only one 
hundred applications for such volumes will be acce 
ed, and each application must be accompanied 
cash er check. 

Ask to be placed on our “Bound Volume” list when 


you send your remittance. 
“SOVIET RUSSIA” 


110 Wesr 40rn Srazet 


Room 304 New Yoax, N. Y. 
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Theatres and Movies in Soviet Russia 


The Geneva newspaper, La Feuille, has recently printed a series of articles on Russia, the 
author of which is a Russian who does not wish his name to be used (probably in order not to 


attract the attention of the police authorities, particularly those of Geneva). 


Some time ago he 


spent four months in Russia and was in contact with all classes: the bourgeoisie, the Mensheviki 
and the Bolsheviki. He is not himself a Bolshevist, but is eager to do justice to the efforts of the 


Soviet Government now in power. 


i Nigerian are in Petrograd smal] shops, but I also 
saw luxurous stores: these were the sales- 
rooms for flowers, yea, flowers! Oh, the power of 
love! War, famine and disease are decimating 
the population; death in every form is lurking 
everywhere. And yet, there goes a man who cheer- 
fully obtained a bouquet, for much money, in order 
to lay it tenderly at the feet of his fair one. There 
are flowers in Petrograd—and this means some- 
thing, for it signifies that the smile of woman has 
lost none of its magic and that in the heart of man 

uth has not yet died. So the situation cannot 
be so desperate. But there are not only flowers; 
there are also operas, plays, concerts, movies, and 
balls. The theatres are always full and you must 
always secure a seat in advance. They are play- 
ing—and with consummate art—pieces written for 
the old oire, which, moreover, was a@ very 
rich one. No new dramas have been written in the 
Soviet era. The new republic has not yet produced 
any prominent talents and the old talents are no 
longer producing. Is it because they are angry 
at the Government? Not precisely, but their talent 
was born and developed in a bourgeois milieu and 
has not yet had time to adapt itself to the new con- 
ditions. Their talent is rooted in the old regime; 
for many years they studied the of that age 
and accumulated a rich store of observations from 
which they drew their creations with the aid of 
their imagination. The milieu which they rendered 


80 precisely no longer exists; the they de- 
scribed so well have disappeared. Tee eat mass 
of observations from which they created their works 


is no longer of any value, and the writers of old 
have found themselves devoid of tools when they 
met the new life face to face. The workers’ revo- 
lution, without desiring it, has impoverished them 
artistically and it is perhaps for this reason that 
they feel hostile to Soviet Government. We 
repeat, they are playing plays of the old repertoire 
—and also foreign classice—but if the pieces are 
old the public is new: it is an attentive, enthus- 
iastic public. “Of course,” said an actress to me, 
“we were not overjoyed at the idea of playing be- 
fore an aes of bickanks ee soldiers after 
having played for distinguis people; but we 
were Ase convinced that we had lost nothing 
by the change. The artistic sensitiveness and the 
enthusiasm of the new public completely made up 
for the lose of the old, and it seems to me we are 
playing better than before.” The actors play much; 
th hen make tours to the front; but they travel 
um the best possible circumstances; and the 
Soviet Government is doing everything # can to 


is remarks on theatres and movies are very interesting. 


assure them of everything. For they are endowed 
with an important mission: to raise and refine the 
artistic taste of the workers and peasants. And 
in most cases the actors are discharging their task 
with passionate zeal. 

Almost all theatres have been nationalized; some 
have been organized as a sort of federation, and 
last May I read in the art journals of Kharkov dis- 
cussions of whether it would be best to nationalize 
the theatres or to hand them over to the artists 
of the nation. But the arrival of Denikin put an 
end to these discussions as well as to many other 


The theatres in the Soviet Republic are a power- 
ful instrument for the artistic development of the 
people. The movies, on the other hand, are much 
sed for revolutionary propaganda. Old films are 
still produced, but there are also many new ones 
which have as their subject the life of the workers 
and peasants, or the successes of the Red Army, or 
episodes of the workers’ revolution. The latter 
have a certain historical interest. For instance, 
there is one that bears the name of Lunacharsky, 
Commissar of Education. Its story is as follows: 

In a damp, cold cellar there lives an old worker 
with his daughter, a little girl of twelve or four- 
teen. It is morning, but day has hardly dawned. 
The worker awakes, dresses himself painfully, for 
his limbs are stiff with the cold, and, without eating 
any breakfast, he proceeds with dismal resignation 
to the factory, where he goes about his daily grind. 
In the evening he returns home, but on the way 
a poster attracts his attention, since a number of 
workers are standing before it, reading it and 
gesticulating at the same time. He stops and reads 
this ordinance of the Soviet Government, which 
says in substance the following: “Unhealthy dwell- 
ings and wretched cellars may no longer be in- 
habited by workers. For reasons of public health 
(and also from eral considerations of revolu- 
tionary tactics) the workers in the centre of the 
city are to occupy all the empty houses of the 
bourgeoisie, and also the inhabited dwellings, if 
the number of rooms is in excess of the needs of the 
present inhabitants.” Our worker likes this ordi- 
nance. How nice it would be to have a clean, 
bright, warm flat! How comfortable, to be able to 
rest in a livable room after the day’s work! But 
how should he dare to make himself at home in a 
bourgeois house? And sadly he returns home, 
where, after a scanty meal, he goes to sleep on a 
hard bed. 

In the same house, there lives a professor of 
chemistry, with his wife and son, a gymnasium 
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student, fourteen or fifteen years old. The scholar’s 
flat is a handsome one. He is just returning from 
the university, where he is giving courses to a 
hundred indifferent and inattentive students. His 
dinner is ready for him, and, in spite of the pore) 
in the city, his favorite luxuries are also serv 
After the meal he runs through the papers. He 
reads the ordinance, smiles, and yet shows traces 
of nervousness in his merriment. The bell rings; 
the embarrassed servant girl anounces the arrival 
of a Workers’ Committee. They are two members 
of the Committee who have looked up their old 
comrade living in the cellar, and have made him 
follow them in order to inspect the learned man’s 
flat. The apartment ie spacious, and two addi- 
tional occupants will not crowd it. So the old 
worker and his daughter become tenants of this 
bourgeois home. The |! and comfort delight 
and them. They feel the soft arm-chairs and 
are pleased with them; they look with pleasure 
at the pictures, and carefully pass their hands over 
the beautiful tapestries. But it is tea-time, and 
the worker courageously advances into the parlor 
in order to get a Fettleful of water, where he finds 
the family of the professor gathered about a steam- 
ing samovar. Making the est of a bad bargain, 
the professor invites intruder to take a seat at 
the family table. A conversation begins, which is 
at first awkward, but becomes more animated when 
the worker proposes to the scholar that he deliver 
lectures to the young workers. “Perhaps that is 
not such a bad idea. I shall think it over.” 

But where is the little tom-boy daughter? She 
didn’t dare to come into the parlor, and the young 
gymnasium student, gallant, also perhaps a little 
curious, goes off to take her a cup of tea. Buried 
in the recesses of an arm-chair, the young working- 
pil gives the professor’s son a very bad reception, 
or is he not her class enemy? Did not his gym- 
nasium sign a petition in favor of the Constituent 
Assembly? This reception in no way repels our 

oung man, however, and soon the little one is 
istening in an interested manner to his accounts 
of life in the gymnasium. 

We are now shown the course in chemistry as 
given to the professor’s new audience. Young 
workers are listening attentively to the old pro- 
fessor and are following with flashing eyes the ex- 
ro that are to open a new world to them. 

e lesson ends with an ovation, and the applause 
of the students follows the professor out into the 
street. He is now contented, the old, blasé profes- 
sor and skeptic; he is delighted with his students, 
whose enthusiasm rejuvenates him, spurs him on 
and opens new prospects to him. He no longer 
regrets the severity of the ordinance which has 
permitted him to come in closer contact with the 
workers and make himself their friend. 

But the outside world makes its influence felt. 
The Finns, egged on by the Entente, once more 
attempt to settle their score with Red Petrograd. In 
answer to the appeal of the Committee for the De- 
fense of the Revolution, the workers come pouring 
out of all the factories. There are drills in the 
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streets. Regiments march by. Our old worker, 
in spite of his white hairs, can no longer restrain 
himself. The workers’ revolution has restored his 
life to him—more than he had ever expected; he 
will defend his new life; he rushes to the front, 
confident that if fate has decreed that he is to perish 
at the hand of a Finnish, a French, or an English 
bullet, it will not matter. His child, his comrades, 
will no longer know the slavery of capitalism! He 
entrusts his daughter to the professor's family and 
hastens away. Wounded in battle, and not yet 
healed, he hurries back to his Petrograd, now free 
from danger. 

We are now again shown the family table. The 
old wounded worker occupies the place of honor, 
and seated about him are scholar and his wife; 
the ium student and his girl comrade, our 
pen of the earlier ecenes. Delightedly and at- 
tentively they listen to the enthusiastic accounts the 
wounded man gives of his battles and his how But 
whence comes this noise, this applause, this shout- 
ing? They rush out on the balcony. It is the 
workers’ regiments, returning from the front, with 


Red flags, bearing the inscription: “Proletarians of 
all lands unite!” “War on the Palaces, Peace to 
the Huts!” halt before the house 


The oy cae aa 

of the professor, url a banner with the inscrip- 
tion: “Long Live the Concord Between the Hand- 
Workers and the Brain-Workers!” And in a tre- 
mendous ovation they express their approval of the 
old scholar who has revealed a new world to th 
and of the old worker whose courage has helped 
them to victory. They also greet the young gym- 
nasium boy and his little comrade, for they also, 
we must add, have performed the workers’ republic 
the service of exposing a counter-revolutionary plot 
in the very heart of Petrone’. while the on aa 
were fighting at the front. 


“AN UNINVITED GUEST IS WORSE THAN 
A TARTAR” 

Dalni Vostok (Vladivostok, Semi-Official Reac- 
tionary), Oct. 10, adapts some well-known Russian 
proverbs to Allied intervention :— 

“An uninvited guest is worse than a Tartar.” 

“When a pig is placed at table, in a moment its 
feet are on the table.” 

“He who has a very good memory is a long way 
from Versailles.” 


“Better than a hundred friends are a hundred 
roubles.” 


“Too many nursemaids make the child scream at 
the top of its voice.” 


“They love the Russians as their own soul and 
shake diss like a pear-tree.” 


“Don’t open eral mouth for another man’s cake 
—or you wil choke.” 


“A calf across the seas is worth but half a kopeck, 
but according to the rate of exchange it is worth 


a million” 
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Litvinoff at Copenhagen 


Dees negotiations at Copenhagen between Mr. 

O’Grady and M. Litvinoff for the exchange 
of British and Russian prisoners have been broken 
off by the Soviet Government. 

The divergence between the two sets of pro- 
posals was very wide, and there was little prospect 
that any compromise could have been arrived at 
except by drastic reduction of the Soviet condi- 
tions. 

According to a statement by Mr. O’Grady, M. 
Litvinoff demanded, in return for a complete sur- 
render of British prisoners, not only Russian pris- 
oners in Great Britain, but all those in Archangel, 
Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Germany. For all the Russian prisoners of war 
in England, including officers, he offered only Brit- 
ish privates and N. C. O.’3. The British officers 
in Russia were to be surrendered only if 225 Rus- 
sian prisoners were released from Archangel. 


MR. O’GRADY’S STATEMENT 

Mr. O’Grady yesterday at Copenhagen made a 
statement to the following effect to Reuter’s corre- 
spondent :— 

The wireless correspondence which preceded the 
conference, and which we had before us in our dis- 
cussion of preliminaries, would eurely prove to any 
reasonable person that Mr. Litvinoff’s sole pur- 
pose in coming to Copenhagen was to discuss the 
exchange of British prisoners of war and British 
Nationals in Soviet Russia for Russian prisoners 
of war within the British Government’s jurisdiction 

and those Russian Nationals in Great Britain who 
are sympathetic with the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


M. Litvinoff, however, toak the view that the 
word “jurisdiction” meant the whole of the Rus- 
sian prisoners of war in el, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Belgium, and Germany, and it 
was in accordance with this view that he subee- 
quently dictated the final terms that were rejected 
by the British Government refusing to recede from 
its original purpose, as disclosed by the wireless 
correspondence, the Soviet Government instructed 
M. Litvinoff to proceed no further, and thus broke 
off negotiations. 

In the course of the negotiations I offered him 
concessions, which I maintain any reasonable man 
even in Soviet Russia would accept as fair pro- 
posals. His reply was that if he were to return 
to Russia with such proposals he would first be 

with laaghese by the nation; then a salvo 
of artillery, and, finally, be shot himself. 


Litvinoffs Terms 
He therefore turned down the proposals without 
consideration, and proceeded to dictate his own, 
which I declared no Government could be expected 
to accept. These proposala, which he maintained 
to the end, were in brief :— 


1. British privates and non-commissioned of- 
ficers to be released in return for all the Russian 
prisoners of war in England, including some 28 
offcers.The British Government should bear the 
cost of their transport to the sea board, and pro- 
vide sea transport hence to an Esthonian port. 
The British Government replied that it had no 

jurisdiction over the prisoners in the hands of the 
Archangel Government, that it could not and would 
not instruct the Danish Government to release the 
1,700 prisoners in Denmark, but if the Danish 
Government a to their release the British Gov- 
ernment would provide the transport facilities. 

Seeing that the Inter-Allied Commission in Ber- 
lin had never met, and that even if it existed the 
British Government was unable to arrange for a 
Soviet representative to sit thereon without consult- 
ing the Allies, the British Government contended 
that M. Litvinoff’s condition was impossible for 
execution; that the Soviet Government had a seat 
on the Commission. 

Respecting Russian prisoners of war who have 
escaped from France and Germany into Holland, 
Switzerland, and Belgium— 

2. The Archangel Government to be instructed 
by the British Government to release the 225 
prisoners there in return for which the 22 British 
officers in Russia would be released. 

3. The Soviet Government to release the British 
women and children in Russia if we would in- 
struct the Danish Government to send back the 
1700 escaped Russian prisoners of war now in 
Denmark, and the British Government to provide 
facilities and arange for the passage shrouigh 
aa territory to the Russian frontier at 

off. 

The male British civilians to be released on 
the understanding that the British Government 
instructed the Inter-Allied Commission (which 
M. Litvinoff alleged meets in Berlin) to consider 
the repatriation of Russian prisoners, and as 
regards the Russian prisoners of war captured in 
Mesopotamia and the Caucasus, who are now 
interned in Persia, the British Government agreed 
in principle to the release and repatriation of 
them. 


On receipt of the British Government’s reply, M. 
Litvinoff informed me that the Soviet Government 
gave a definite and blank refusal and threatened to 
break off negotiations. 

Regarding his personal relations with M. Lit- 
vinoff, Mr. O'Grady said that they were courte- 
ous and friendly, and the only difficulties that arose 
concerned the differing purposes which we were 
commissioned to effect. 

My own instructions were very clear. M. Lit- 
vinoff, however, had very wide credentials which 
empowered him to deal with matters that could 
only have been dealt with effectively by an inter- 
national commission. The final terms submitted to 
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the British Government could only have been dealt 
with by such a body. 
Treatment of British Prisoners 

While Mr. O’Grady has received no assurance 
regarding the future treatment of British prisoners, 
he said: The information which I possess from 

ns who have recently either left or esca 
rom Russia bears out M. Litvinoff’s statement that 
the prisoners of war are well treated so far as the 
conditions in Russia now permit, and that the 
British civilians’ welfare is on the whole aatis- 
factory. 

M. Litvinoff stated that the British prisoners 
of war were better fed than the Red Army, and 
that as regards food the British civilians were at 
least on an ity with Russian Soviet citizens. 
Furthermore, quite willingly agreed to the 
despatch of warm clothing, extra food, and money 
to both British prisoners of war and civilians. 

—Press Association. 


M. LITVINOFF’S ACCOUNT 

In an interview with Reuter’s correspondent M. 
Litvinoff, asked to state briefly the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s minimum demands at the present moment 
for exchange and repatriation, stated them as 
follows:— 

First, the repatriation of about 225 prisoners 
captured by the troops under British command in 
North Russia before its evacuation by the British 
troops, according to the list submitted, and also 
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of nine Russians taken in the Caucasus by the 
British. 

Secondly, transport facilities for the return to 
Russia of Russian prisoners as present in neutral 
countries, subject to such neutral countries, agreo- 


thereto. 
Thirdly, that just as General Denikin is repre- 
sented by Colonel Brandt on the Inter-Allied Com- 
mission which has charge of Russian prisoners in 
Germany, 90 the Soviet Government shall have 
a representative on the Commission, and that these 
prisoners shall in course of time be repatriated to 
whatever parts of Russia they voluntarily choose, 
whether to places in the Soviet Government’s terri- 
tory or in Kolchak’s or Denikin’s cole fi 

ourthly, a Soviet representative 1 be per- 
mitted to stay in a neutral country to see to the 
execution of the agreement. 

His personal ‘elations with Mr. O’Grady (whose 
fairness he admitted) had been smooth. : 
vinoff added he had received no communication 
from the Allies on the question. He had not taken 
and did not intend to take further steps in the 
matter. He remarked: We should have to leave 
the matter to the Red Army. We understand from 
Mr. Lloyd George that he wished us to deal first 
with Kolchak and Denikin, and that is actually 
what our Red Army is doing, and doing # succese- 


fully. 
—The Manchester Guardian. 
December 20, 1919. 


Fredrik Strém Not Allowed to Go Ashore in Denmark 


Was to Have Met Litvinoff for Discussion Concerning the Swedes in Russia, and O’Grady for Human- 
itarian Purposes 


(Private Telegram to Politiken). 


ft ae following sensational telegram from Fred- 
rik Strém to Politiken arrived from Malmé6 
on Sunday. 

After having received in legal order a passport 
to Denmark the andersignsd eft for Copenh 
on the night train last night, via Hilsingborg. The 
paper of the trip was partly to meet Litvinoff 

uring his visit to Copenhagen and discuss the 
proposition of making it possible for Swedes to 
return home to Sweden or to have food sent them 
from Sweden,—about which I have already nego- 
tiated with the Swedish foreign ministry,—and part- 
ly to further discuss with the English government 
representative, O’Grady, a proposition from the 
English Quakers’ Society to send condensed milk 
to the starving children in Petrograd, about which 
the Society has been negotiating with me. 

At the visé of passports in Helsingér, I was in- 
formed that a refusal had been issued by the Danish 

overnment. Upon my asking the reason for this 
dence I was told that the motives were not known, 
but that a similar order had been issued to the 
passport visé at Co agen, thereby closing the 
way from Malmé. They referred to a communica- 
tion which lay upon the table. nek rey to Den- 


was thus known in advance, which is evidence 


that the Danish political police have a spy at the 
Swedish governor eral’s office, who rts 
about the Swedes whe ask for passports to Den- 
mark; or else that the Swedish and Danish political 
autocracies are co-operating, under the supervi- 
sion of the Entente. Thus the Swedish authorities 
officially grant me a passport asking the Danish 
to let me pass “free an indered” while secretly 
advising them to stop my journey. This is their 
gratitude for my efforts to help Swedish citizens 
in Russia, at the request of their relatives in Sweden, 
and after consultation with the Swedish Foreign 
Minister. After I had entered my protest against 
this refusal to permit me to continue my trip, I 
was taken on board the ferry to Halsingborg. I 
intend to protest by telegram to Minister Stauning, 
and will also inform Litvinoff as soon as he reaches 


Copenhagen. FREDRIK STROM. 


The above telegram speaks for itself in a way 
that makes further comment superfluous. The fear 
of Bolshevism is now eo great that in a meeting 
between Litvinov and Strém for certain quite hu- 
manitarian purposes a great danger is eeen, which 
must be prevented. It is not known whether it is 
the Danish, the Swedish, or the English authorities 
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who stand behind this proclamation, which is just as 
stupid as it is pitiful. Perhaps it takes place with 
the coordinating willingness of all three. It is, 
however, evident that proclamation, from a 
Swedish point of view, signifies a great disfavor 
towards those countrymen in Russia for whom great 
pity is officially felt. If the Swedish government is 
serious in its endeavors to give these men an o 
portunity to come home it must understand that the 
treatment of Strom—about which it cannot very 
well be ignorant—is not intended to facilitate the 
arrangement of matter, because only he could man- 
age it in this case. 

The unveiling of the intimate relations of the 
Swedish passport authorities with the police of 
~~ countries is apt to rie eeiens interest, even 
if it is not surprising to espionage system 
so well developed in Sweden. ee 

In England it will without doubt lead to rather 
unflattering opinion of the Scandinavian countries, 


that a Swedish Social Democrat who wanted to see 
the English labor and government representative 
in a humanitarian matter, and upon If of the 


i ea Quakers, has been brutally prevented from 
ing 60. 

We shall return to the matter later. Already we 
have a sufficiently ridiculous expression of the enor- 
mous fright and fear of the international reac- 
tionaries at the mere mention of the real Socialism 
—Bolshevism. 

—Translated from Folkets Dagblad Politiken, 
Stockholm. 


Details of the Object of Fredrik Strém’s Journey. 

Politiken is today able to publish two documents 
which make clear the shameful nature of the re- 
fusal to allow Fredrik Strom to land in Denmark, 
both from a Swedish and a humanitarian stand- 

int, a measure which appears all the more shame- 
ul, if—as seems to be indicated by certain con- 
ditions—it occurred because of the request of the 
Swedish authorities. 

Before undertaking this journey, Strom had got- 
ten into aig etoncione ices ern Swedish hia 

and pro occasion of Lit- 
vets a arrival in Copenhagen should be made use 
of in order to negotiate the sending home of the 
Swedes now sojourning in Russia. The proposal 
was received, it ap benevolently; Consul 
Heilborn rep the Foreign Ministry in the 
matter. At his request, Fredrik Strém wrote a 
special letter to Litvinoff recommending this Ae 
cedure. This is the letter which we are publishing 
below together with the letter to Consul Heilborn, 
in which the other is enclosed: 
L 
To Consul Heilborn, 
Foreign Department, 
Stockholm. 


In connection with our ag Pag conversation of yester- 
day, in which you said that His Excellency Hellmer would 

y see a conversation come to pass een the So- 
viet Government's representative Litvinoff and some rep- 
resentative of the Swedish Foreign Department, on the 
occasion of Mr. Litvinoff’s approaching vist to Copenhagen, 
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in which the question of the status of the Swedish citizens 
remaining in Russia might be discussed, together with 
the possibility of extending aid (foodstuffs) to them 
from Sweden, and an even arrangement for their re- 
turn, in exchange for certain Russians and Finns now 
living in Sweden who wish to go to Soviet Russia, you 
as well as the Foreign Minister expressed the desire that 
I ehould in an open letter to Litvinoff, which might be 
handed to him by your representative, express the views 
which I had verbally stated to you. 

I herewith have the honor to hand you the desired 
letter to Litvinoff and simultaneously emphasize the fact 
that I am likewise ready to do all that I can to aid in 
obtaining a positive result from the negotiations. 

Very respectfully, 
Fredrik Strém. 


Dear Comrade Litvinoff : 

day porersiamce: wath thee Way Cop enee 0. You bt your 
letter from Moscow under date of August 6, I spoke to 
the Swedish Foreign Minister on the possibility of holding 
at Stockholm the negotiations mentioned in this letter 
between you and the representative of the English Govern- 
ment, concerning the exchange of prisoners between Rus- 
sia and England. As it has since become known that these 
negotiations are to take place at Copenhagen at the end 
of this month I communicated with the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, through Consul-General Heilborn, and stated 
what I had learned from your letter above-mentioned, 
namely, the feasibility of discussing certain open ques- 
tions between Russia dnd the neutral states, through a 


meeting with you, in connection with your stay in 
dinavia baciuaa of the matter of the of prisoners 
between England and Russie. I parti y emphasized, 


in connection with Sweden, that on several occasions rela- 
tives of Swedes living in Russia had applied to me deeply 
concerned over the fate of the latter, and had tried to 
obtain information which I was unfortunately as a rule 
unable to give them. I pointed out the possibility that 
through negotiations with you perhaps an occasion might 
be obtained for such Swedes in Russia as might so desire, 
and as were not accused of serious crimes in Russia, to 
return to their home country in exchange for certain 
Russian citizens and Finnish political fugitives now in 
Sweden, who desired to retum via Russia. I was thinking 
particularly, in this connection—in addition to certain 
prisoners of war who fled to Sweden from Denmark and 
Germany—of P. Kurayédov, Secretary of Vorovsky’s lega- 
tion, who had been in a sanatorium for tuberculosis at the 
time of Vorovasky’s departure, as well as of his wife and 
little daughter, who are all delicate; and who, since it 
has tured out to be impossible for them to obtain pase- 
ports to proceed to a country with a milder climate, have 
several times expressed their wish to return under escort 
to Russia. The same is the case with a number of other 
Russians, and also with a number of Finnish political 
refugees who are very eager to go to Russia. I shall 
moet pressingly urge that such an exchange of Swedes 
in Russia and of certain Russians and Finns in Sweden 
may come to pass. Should such an exchange not come 
to pass in the nearest future, it appears to me to be 
particularly desirable that, through negotiations between 
ou and the Swedish Government, some alleviation might 

obtained, particularly for the Swedish women and 
children now in Russia, by ing for the delivery of 
certain foodstuffs to them from Sw athe 97) DOPE 
foreigners, and cut off from their home country, are suf- 
fering di I belteve that such an arrangement would 
be of a certain importance, and would counteract the 
international misrepresentations of Soviet Ruseis which 
are so frequent. 

In the Seer eee Where) Bare) also been many. rpors 
of the alleged groes violations and plunderings of the 
Swedish Consulate and the Legations in Russia, in which 
costly furniture and works of art are alleged to have been 
destroyed, etc. In connection with your letter of August 
1, I told Consul-General Heilborn the reason for the 
searches of the Consulates of the neutral countries and 
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went so far as to deny that plunderings and destructions 
accompanied these es. It would be desirable 
that detailed information on this matter should be de- 
livered by you to the representative of the Swedish Foreign 
Department. Finally, I have informed the Swedish Foreign 
Department that if I can in any way obtain a positive 
result from eventual negotiations on these humanitarian 
questions between the two countries, I will gladly do so, 
and therefore desire to participate and hope for an eventual 
agreement between you and the Swedish representative. 
In this also I believe I have your approval. 
After conversing with Consul-General Heilborn on these 
estions and after his consultation with the Swedish 
Foreign Minister, the latter expressed a wish that I might 
resent my views in a letter sent to you. In this present 
etter, which ] am handing open to Consul-General Heil- 
born, I am complying with this wish. 
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With the heartiest greetings. 
Yours as as 
redrik Strom. 


These documents clearly show the baselessness 
and shamefulness of the Danish refusal to allow 
Frederik Strom to land. We now address these 
questions to those concerned: 

1 Was this refusal issued with the knowledge 
end by the desire of the Swedish Foreign Depart- 
ment or the Swedish Police? 

2. If such is not the case, should not the Foreign 
Department have come intrest in having this un- 
justified and insulting refusal cancelled? 

—Folkets Dagblad Politiken, Nov. 25, 1919 


Impressions of Moscow a Year Ago 
The publication of the letters of Captain Sadoul, one of the members of the French Military 


Mission in Russia w 


ho had the courage and the intelligence to find out the truth about the Soviet 


Government, has been held up for months by the censorship and the state of siege at Paris. This 


has been recently removed, and there is now 


le in France a volume of 400 pages of Captain 


Sadoul’s “Notes on the Bolshevik Revolution.” These notes or letters cover the period from October 


1917 to the end of January 1919. 
Although, as was to be ex 
of treason, the publication of 


, the French military courts have convicted Captain Sadoul 
is letters has aroused such stro % 


sentiment among the working 


classes of Paris that it is extremely unlikely that the sentence will be carried out. 
We published two weeks ago three of Captain Sadoul’s earlier letters from Petrograd. We 


are publishing herewith a translation of the most i. 
M. boas Longuet, the French Socialist leader: 


Moscow, January 17, 1919. 
Y DEAR FRIEND: 

I have been nailed down in bed for more 
than three weeks with a kind of typhus. I am 
battered, exhausted, and empty. I wish, however, 
to take advantage of the departure of a part of 
the French Military Mission and of a delegation 
of three Soviet comrades who are going to negotiate 
in France for the return of the Ruseian troops, to 
try to address a few words to you." As a foreword 
I beg you to excuse the desultory character of the 
lines you are going to read. They are dictated by 
an invalid. 

A personal matter first. 

The greater part of the officers of the Mission 
who return to France have just spent three months 
in the Moscow prisons, where they were under de- 
tention for espionage—and very legitimately, too. 
Indeed, they have done here the vilest kind of low 
police work, of sabotage, of provocation, of coun- 
ter-revolution. They are nearly all militant reac- 
tionaries, who hate not only the Revolution, but 
democracy as well. 

All these persons know that when I return to 
France, if the bad fortune of the times should wish 
that I come back under a socialising or even a 
revolutionary ministry, the revelations that I might 
make upon their behavior in Russia would create 
a scandal that ought to be extremely dangerous for 


* Interesting material on these three representatives, 
whose names were Manvilsky, Davtian, and Madame Ar- 
mand, will be found in No. 7 of our old Bulletin of Infor- 
mation (April 14, 1919). 


inating extracts from a later letter, this time to 
them. They have decided to prevent my return 
by all means possible. They tried at first to have 
me killed. But I was warned in time, and we 
have been able to prevent an assassination, which 
would have provoked disagreeable reprisals. 

They are thinking now of a legal assassination, 
that is to say, a sentence. They are cooking up 
against me I don’t know how many dirty intrigues. 

They could justly accuse me of having partici- 
pated in revolutionary action, in internationalist, 
even in Bolshevik agitation. I should not think of 
defending myself against such imputations. But 
in order to better discredit his ideas, these men, fol- 
lowing an ancient formula, immediately try to 
drown a man under calumnies. Friends tell me 
that they seek to represent me in France as having 
made use of my soviet relations in order to play 
dirty tricks upon my comrades... . 

Captain Sadoul then goes on to defend himself against 

e campaign of calumnies. far from acting as in- 
former upon the other members of the French Mission, 
Captain Sadoul their well-merited imprisonment 
for more than a year. He also prevented their trial and 
execution, and finally brought about their liberation. 

Not being in France to work with our com- 
rades, I can at least continue, in these decisive 
hours, to act in the role of messenger (when I have 
the exceptional opportunity to send a letter) to my 
companions of the French struggle, so badly en- 
lightened still upon what is going on here. And, 
moreover, what interest there should be on the 
part of our working class in being exactly informed 
upon the fifteen months’ experiment of socialist 
construction carried on by the Russian Communists, 
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for which the proletarians of the entire world owe 
a debt of eternal gratitude! But I do not wish 
to come back today to the extraordinary results 
obtained through skill, tenacity and through Bol- 
shevik faith in the enormous work of social trans- 
formation undertaken in October, 1917, and so 
brilliantly pursued since that epoch. I have kept 
you informed from day to day of this work of 
destruction of the old regime and of the creation 
of a new society, a gigantic task, realized by 
giants, 

I wish to content myself this time with citing a 
few facts taken at random, recent events, precise 
and certain, which illustrate the unbelievable 
cynicism of the policy undertaken by the Entente 

inst the Revolution, and which justify the cries 
of alarm which I have uttered for so long to our 
too naive comrades, deceived by the hypocritical 
oficial declarations of our so-called democratic 
governments. 

In the Baltic Sea, the English Admiral com- 
manding the Allied squadron has just published 
the following order of the day: 

1. Sink without warning any German vessel 
navigating under the red flag. 

2. Sink purely and simply the boats commanded 
not by officers, but by elected sailors. 

3. Shoot down any crew in which is to be 
found a single Bolshevik. 

The Governments of the Entente are backing up 
all the criminal attempts against Bolshevism. The 

do-socialist ministers who are at present gov- 
erning Poland, are their lackeys. Now these min- 
isters have just committed an unheard of crime 
in causing to be executed four members of the 
delegation of the Russian Red Cross, fortified by 
all manner of documents and safeconducts, and 
placed under the protection of Denmark. This 
crime could not have been committed but with the 
instigation, or the complicity, of the Entente. 

Against Bolshevism, too, the Allies have just in- 
vented a new arm. Foch is imposing upon Ger- 
many a Commission of Control charged (without 
any agreement having been made with the Russian 
Government) with the protection(?) and the 
repatriation of the Russian prisoners. One must 
have a great deal of naiveté to believe that Foch 
and Clemenceau have been moved by philantropic 
motives to impose this new armistice condition. 
The truth, the shameful truth is different. This 
Commission of contro] is charged with conduct- 
ing an inquisition upon the Russian prisoners and 
the task of dividing them into two classes: the 
wicked, that is to say, the Bolsheviks, or those likely 
to become Bolsheviks, who will be isolated, tortured 
and retained in Germany; and the good, that is to 
say, the anti-Bolsheviks, or those likely to be- 
come anti-Bolsheviks, who will be directed toward 
Poland, then enrolled willingly or unwillingly in 
the Polish legions or in the companies of white 
guards, paid, armed, fed by the Allies, and destined 
for the grand offensive against Bolshevism. . . . 

The Entente gathers up against the Soviet Repub- 
lic all the peoples incapable of resisting its will. 
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. . - She has torn from Finland a declaration of 
war against the Esthonian Soviet Republic,. a 
reining - which one aoe understand either 

e reason or the pretext. She is tryi ally to 
force the Scandinavian states as alan er 
From now on she forbids them to continue com- 
mercial relations with Russia, and in order to 
be more eure of their obedience, she obliges them 
to recall their diplomatic representatives from 
Moscow, as she had previously constrained Switzer- 
land to expel the Bolshevik legation and Holland 
to refuse entrance to the Soviet representatives, 
which she had at first agreed to accept. 

It is necessary to note in passing the vast cam- 
paign of economic encirclement, the pitiless block- 
ade established against Russia. If the Entente is 
obliged to renounce all armed intervention, direct 
or indirect, ehe hopes at least to conquer Bol- 
shevism through bringing about industrial ruin 
and famine. Holding in her hands the wheat 
granaries of Siberia, she is already beginning to 
starve out this unhappy country, and already she 
has condemned to death hundreds of thousands of 
innocents. 

But the siege is a method that is too slow, 
for the time passes. Each passing month con- 
solidates the power of the Soviets and aggravates 
the symptoms of revolution in the Western coun- 
tries. at is why the Entente has decided not to 
abandon military operations. She supports directly 
by her money and her munitions, on all the four 
cme of the compass, all the enemies of the 

oviet Republic. . . . On the north, on the south, 
on the east, everywhere are monarchists. They are 
the only protéges of the Allies. 


The example of Siberia in significant. There was 
at Ufa, at Cheliabinsk, at Samara, and finally at 
Omsk a “government of the Constituent Assem- 
bly,” composed of social revolutionists like Cher- 
noff and Avksentieff, the friend of Kerensky. The 
Allies made use of these poor naive creatures as 
long as they considered it worth while, but they 
were never in sympathy with them. On the first 
occasion, they append and brought about a coup 
d’état. The Socialist-Revolutionist friends of the 
Entente are in flight or in prison and Kolchak 
reigns now at k. His counter-revolutionary 
activity ought to give full satisfaction to the French 
General Janin, aha works at his side at Omsk, and 
who could very well imagine himself restored to the 
court of Nicholas II, where one spoke very highly 
of his discrete elegance. . . . 

I now come to the internal situation. The Allies 
wish to destroy the Revolution and the Russian 
state. The design is so manifest that all the Rus- 
sians have come to understand it and are reconcil- 
ing themselves one with another in the face of this 
dan Many Russian patriots who are neither 
Bolsheviks nor even socialists have entered into 
the red army in order to defend Russia, menaced 
by the foreign foe. 

As for the diverse socialists, seeing that not only 
Bolshevism but all the conquests of the Revolution 
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by the Allied bourgeoisie, they have 
‘ the Bolsheviks and against the com- 
This alliance, which has had tremen- 
‘ences for the internal political situa- 


{ 1ave seemed impossible six months ago. 
van remember the splendid isolation of 
“\.4 eviks who suppo them throughout. 


‘rd of the Allies was necessary to brigg 
>a miraculous adhesion, which will cer- 
w ork for the safety of the Revolution. To be 
1118 union seems to leave intact the differ- 
of program. It has been brought about for 
eke purpose of creating a compact front 

“s:.3t the invader. But it creates also a habit of 
sing in common which ought necessarily to 
bring a rapproachment of the anti-sovietists with 
sovietists, and indeed, leads them to make nearly all 
the manner of concessions. The partisans of the old 
regime alone abstain from this union—the men of 
the right and the cadets, that is to say, the dis- 
graceful monarchists. .. . 

The intellectuals group themselves more and 
more around the power of the Soviets. Maxim 
Gorky has rallied to it without reserve, at the head 
of professors, artists, poets, and celebrated writ- 
ers; he works actively in the Bolshevik organiza- 
tions. For long months already, the greater part 
of the official scientific institutions, notably the 
academy of Sciences, have collaborated, in the 
domain of their customary activity, with the gov- 
ernment, which in its turn has outlined to them 
grandiose programs of statistics, of prospection and 
of putting to use the enormous productive riches 
of Russia. This formidable work is already very 
far advanced. It ought to be extremely beneficial 
for the future of the country. On the other hand, 
the Soviet power grants without question the cred- 
its which are asked for by the savants, who have 
never been treated to such a feast, and who, all 
politics aside, bless the heavens for having en- 
trusted the destinies of Russia to these intelligent 
ministers. It is the same with the engineers, chem- 
ists and inventors, who by the thousands are de- 
voting themselves both to questions of military 
technique and to questions of economic reorganiza- 
tion. e wish expressed by Lenin and Trotzky, 
ever since October 1917, has been realized: to the 
strong arms which have made the Revolution have 
been added now the brains which ought to assure 
its conquests... . 

The internal work of organization is proceeding 
apace. The difficulties are enormous. The iron 
band of the Allies and the counter-revolutionists 
has not been slackened enough for Bolshevism to 
have at its disposal the foodstuffs, the fuel and raw 
material which it needs. But the effort continues 
with a prodigious tenacity. Success seems cer- 
tain, and it would be attained rapidly if France, 
England, and the United States, finally renounci 
their Russian policy of meddling in the interna 
affairs of the country, should bring to Russia the 
alimentary and economic help which she needs and 
which they hypocritically promise. But these as- 
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— think of nothing but of killing the Revo- 
on. 
BE odes ners ization of distrib ae se of 

ion, is going on rapidly. e conduct of 
the industria] enterprises is far from being what 
it should be, alas! Lack of fuel, lack of raw 
materials (the mines and the principal centers of 
production, are out of Soviet hands), lack of work- 
ing discipline. [Since these lines were written, as 
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the reader knows, many of these difficulties have 
disapeared, followi the Capture 4 the Soviets of 
the mining regions of the Ural.—Ed.] 


But it must not be forgotten that the Russian in- 
dustry created by foreign capital and foreign tech- 
nique bore up only under the support of specialists 
from the Weet, of directors, engineers, foremen, 
etc.—all from the West. And there was not one 
industrial enterprise of any importance that was 
not directed effectively by Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and sae de Phare area e disa 
pearance o oreign speciali ispersed by 
the war and by the Revolution) has thrown Rus- 
sian industry into a state of disorganization which 
the good will of the Russian specialists was not 
sufficient to obviate. I speak, it is understood, of 
those who did not practice sabotage. But it must 
be kept in mind that the saboteurs are more and 
more rare, and that the bourgeoisie, as well as 
the intelligentsia, has resigned itself little by little 
to serve a regime whose stability it is beginning to 
understand. 

In default of foreign bourgeois specialists, it is 
necessary that F and German comrades come 
here, at the very earliest, in order to put into 

ing order the economic ine, which can- 
not go on without them, no matter what government 
be in power, and which cannot do without them 
before there will be formed new groups of Russian 
specialists, truly capable of directing and adminis- 
tering—that is to say, before many years to 
come. ... 

Captain Sadoul then goes on to discuss the problem 
of the new bureaucracy under the Soviet regime, and how 
the problem was finally met through revolutionary disci- 
pline and the various peace proposals of the winter of 
1918-19 with which the reader is doubtless familiar. At 
the time of Captain Sadoul’s writing, the election returns 
showed that seventy per cent of the people were Sovietists, 
but by this time the number must have been considerably 
augmented. There never was any justification for the 
Allied refusal to negotiate with the Soviet regime on the 
ground it was a government not representing the 
people. 

If French soldiers continue to suffer in the Polar 
regions and risk receiving bullets when the war 
is terminated and they should be back at their 
fireside, the fault (Capt. Sadoul goes on) is not with 
the Soviet Government. I know that in his desire 
to have peace, cost what is may, Chicherin has 
proposed (I have had numerous conversations upon 
this subject with all the Soviet leaders, especially 
with Lenin) to the French Government to repeal 
the decree of the annulment of the debt and to 
regulate in the fashion most satisfactory to it, this 
question of interest to so many small holders in 
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France. Aare ne Teepe caren to es peep 
sition, 80 congeatowge, 8 or people who wish no 
peace at any price. emenceau has decided to 
reestablish the monarchy in Russia. 

I believe even that the French government shows 
more bitterness against Russia than England her- 
self. It is the latter that proposed recently to 
the Soviet power to come to an understanding 
with it in order to assure it a place at the peace 
conference, by the side of the representatives of 
the various counter-revolutionary states. A rather 
puny Spear pied pens not wish 
to grant even that. He protested, an land re- 
nounced the plan. . . i tng 

I come to a close. Once more I repeat that the 
honor, independence, and the most el self 
interest of the French proletarist demand that it 
act immediately to obtain by all means, and if 
need be by revolutionary means, this program: 

1. The non-intervention of the Entente in the 
internal affairs of Russia. 

2 The withdrawal immediately of all the Allied 
troops now in Europe or Asiatic Russia. 

3. The cessation of all political intervention, di- 
rect or indirect, by material or moral support given 
either to the counter-revolutionary Russians or to 
— ee the on hes Russia. 

explication o agreements already en- 
tered into with the aim of intervention or of bring- 
ing about intervention by counter-revolutionary 
Russians and the border states, and the repudia- 
tion of these 

5. The reco 
now more solid and popular than ever, 
teen months of existence, 

6. The resumption of diplomatic relations, in- 
cluding the sending of a representative Frenchman 
(a Socialist), to Russia, and the acceptance of a 
Russian representative in France. 

7. The sending to Russia of a delegation of so- 
cialists, of syndicalists and of technicians charged 
with making an inquest into the situation created 
by the communist power. 

8 The admission to the Peace Conference of 
delegates of the Bolshevik government as repre- 
sentatives of the Russian people. 

9. The cessation of the economic blockade which 
ae eee eens Poee or auee ae an 
and famine. 


ition of the power of the Soviets, 
after fif- 


better, of a few thousand administrators, engi , 
ekilled wo more especially 
metallurgists, who would bring a decisive aid in 
the industrial work of the young socialist Republic, 
SE ee 
of the ion of the rolling stock of the rail- 
roads and the organization of transports. . . . 
It is useless to insist the moral advantages 
which would result from this industrial crusade un- 
dertaken by the French proletariat in Russia. The 
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comrades could very quickly cultivate affectionate 
and lasting relationships with this people, so hos- 
pitable and gentle, still big and naive, but so 
worthy of being lo and so superior to our 
Western populations, who have been too much 
policed, too much mistrustful, too much selfishly 
inclined and too sceptical. They are worthy of 
being loved for their simple and profound good- 
ness, for this true idealism which has i 
them to place themselves so suddenly in the ad- 
vance-guard of the civilized world. 

And, moreover, our comrades will not sojourn 
in vain in this vast laboratory of-socialiam whi 
constitutes Russia. Example is worth more than 
any kind of lesson. The passage from capitalism 
to socialism is not an easy enterprise. It will de- 
mand yet months, and no doubt, years of experi- 
ence, years of groping, and years of adjustment. 
It is evident that i could only be realized com- 

letely after the proletariat of one or ee rm 

uropean countries, having finally understood the 
lessons of this Revolution, will have come to join 
its efforts with those of the Russian proletariat. 
Then, too, as said Lenin, when the old society 
dies, we cannot close up its corpse in a cofin and 
put it under ground. The cadaver decomposes in 
our midst. It putrefies. It infects us ourselves. 
We are obliged to struggle for the creation and 
the development of the of the new society 
in an atmosphere viti by the miasmas of the 
bourgeoisie in its putrefaction. It cannot be other- 
wise. It will always be in a capitalist state on the 
point of decomposition, and in the midst of in- 
cessant combats, waged against infection, that any 
society will pass from the capitalist to the socialist 


regime. 

But despite the frightful difficulties, the maxi- 
malist wea lications are tremendous, and worthy of 
all our admiration. The workers who shall have 
examined them from near will carry away such 
a remembrance that they will force themselves, 
certainly, some day to attempt a like social trans- 
formation—adapting it, of course, to the national 
social forms. © militants who will come back to 
France after a stay of a few months in the Russian 
Communist Republic will be rich with sociological 
i a a al re 
uture, 
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apt ultimately comes out of the ditch in 
which the scoundrels which it is to unmask are 
anxious to bury it. 

Two facts on which we had hitherto been im- 
eciriea informed have finally been brought to 
ight. 


Through the letter of a French eoldier, we had 
been informed of the orgies of death in which a 
French officer had indulged at Toul on the bodies 
of Russian soldiers. We had made an attempt to 
publish this letter; the censorship definitely forbade 
it, and we yielded. A few weeks later a letter from 
a Russian soldier was brought to us, which told 
still more serious things, things that have ended 
in the assassination of seven Russian prisoners. 
Ignoring this time the formal objection of the cen- 
sorship, we published this letter in La Vie Ouuriére 
of July 9th The League for the Rights of Man, 
whom we asked to intervene in this matter, requested 
information from us in a letter which we published 
a fortnight later. One of our comrades communi- 
cated to them the letter that had been brought to 
our office. The League for the Rights of Man 
promised to start an inquiry. We have better in- 
formation than the outcome of the inquiry by the 
League for the Rights of Man, which was too much 
occupied with the defense of the retired Ministers 


the worst of the persecufions of former Russian soldiers in France. 
affair was reported in “La Vie Ouvriére” for July 9, 1919, and reprinted in Soviet Russia, 


to get excited about the violation of the Rights of 
Men in the persons of Russian prisoners. 

Today the victims have succeeded in breaking 
through the ring around them, and in shouting out 
the truth in two long letters which were published 
in the Internationale of December Ist. 

The Death Orgies at Toul 

At the present moment there remain in France 
about 60,000 Russian soldiers who are treated worse 
than prisoners of war. Some belonged to the Rus- 
sian troops fighting on the French front, and who 
had survived the offensive of April 16, 1917, in 
which, before the Fort of Brimont, 10,000 of them 
went into battle and three or four thousand returned, 
and who had survived aleo the camp of La Cour- 
tine (Creuse), where French 75’s were fired at them. 

The others, for the mosf part, had been prisoners 
in Germany, who passed into France after the armis- 
tice. They were distributed to various camps; in 
certain camps they were more or less free; else- 
where enclosed in barbed wire fences. Usually 
they were badly fed, often famished. Many preserve 
a favorable memory of the two months which they 
spent under the surveillance of the Americans, but 
after January, 1919, the United States entrusted 
to France the duty of taking care of them: 


“At this time begins our sad Odyssey. We were en- 
camped in three forts near Toul. In the first few days 
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the French Command displayed benevolence toward us, 
but soon Russian officers of former Czarist regime ar- 
rived, who undertook the task of transforming us into 
soldiers for the counter-revolutionary army.” 

They Refused to Fight for Denikin 

After three months, marked by privations, by 
days in prison, by a hunger strike maintained for 
four daye, the Commandant d’Armée (153rd In- 
fantry) of the Fort of St. Michel published a 
note according to the terms of which there was 
to be taken a list of names of the Russians who 
had come from Germany, allegedly with the object 
of repatriating them. 

The Russian soldiers answered in the following 
letter: 

“We, the Russians in the fort, answer that we cannot 
give the information desired, since we have already been 
asked several times for it, on the ground that the in- 
formation was useful in triating us, while actually it 
was used for an entirely different purpose. We have been 
told that this information was asked of us in order to get 
us into the Foreign Legion or similar bodies (Denikin, 
Kolchak, and Co.). 

“Consequently, having been deceived several times, we 
shall not again £ any information to the military author- 
ities until we have been assured that we are to be 
under the protection of the International Red Cross. Its 
Committee is to take us in charge before our return to 
Russia. We shall then give all information cheerfully and 
correctly.” 

The Russian prisoners thus refused, on the 23rd 
of May, to permit themselves to be enlisted in the 
Denikin army. The commandant answered their 
refusal by withholding from them 135 rations of 
bread. 

“You must die of hunger or 
to be enrolled as a volunteer in 
tionary army!” 

“Give us bread!” 

The prisoners went all in a body to demand 
their bread rations from the commandant. One 
of them expressed this demand, but unsuccesefully. 
They must either sign or do without bread. The 
commandant ordered them to disperse, otherwise 
he would give orders to fire on them. 

“We were hungry,—we repeated our request, and 
we remained in the bastion. Five minutes had 
hardly passed when the commandant returned to 
us and repeated his order that we disperse. We 
answered: ; 

“‘Give us bread.’ The commandant gave the 
order to the armed guard to set up before us some 
machine guns, and then he again called upon us 
to withdraw, saying that if we did not at the third 
call, he would order us to be fired at. ‘We are 
hungry.’ Such was our answer, and we turned 
our backs to the machine-guns, waiting for what 
would come. Three calls—then, three times in 
succession,—Click, Click, Click—three successive 
salvos were discharged. 

“What can this be? We were still standing, 
none dead, none wounded. They had fired with 
blank cartridges, doubtless to frighten us. 

“After the third salvo, the commandant ap- 
proached us and declared that we should no longer 
be asked to give our names, and had our 135 rations 


it yourselves 
counter-revolu- 
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of bread distributed to us on the spot, the rations 
that had been withheld from us. 

“We now had our bread, but we had gone 
through a terrible mental shock, the nervous re- 
action of which, on many of us, caused them to 


become ill.” 
At the St. Quen Camp 

From Toul they were transferred to the of 
St. Quen, a branch of the camp at Mailly. There 
they found other comrades; together there were 
Se arene eee ere eres 

une. 

The situation was worse than at Toul. There 
was leas soup and only one ration of bread to four 
men. On the second day of their stay, after a 
protest by their interpreter, the bread was in- 
creased to one ration for two men, but the other 
foodstuffs remained as scarce as before. 

On June 12th a delegation came to demand a 
full distribution of f s in accordance with 
the regulations. After having tried threats and 
caused the cavalry to advance with drawn sabres, 
aa well as brought up machine-guns, the com- 
mandant was forced to recognize that these de- 
mands were well founded, and to promise to give 
tea and coffee as beverages, for many of the 
had become sick because of the impure water. 

These promises not having bes kept: the prison- 
aaa to the commandant. This was June 


“We appeared before the house of the com- 
mandant and repeated our demand. He answered 
that he would give us satisfaction on condition that 
we ehould submit to discipline, and that we should 
salute the French officers as well as the Russian 
officers. Considering ourselves to be no longer 
mili persons we categorically refused. Then 
he declared that we might stay two or three days 
before his house but that it would not lead to his 
making any concessions to us. However, tanks had 
been brought up to the camp. The commandant 
went to look for the tankists. We stayed outside 
of his house from noon until eight o’clock at night. 
When we left the place we declared to the com- 
mandant that we would liberate ourselves at once, 
for we were not given anything to eat at the camp 
and we did not wish to continue suffering hunger. 

“When we had dispersed and returned to our 
cantonments the camp was already surrounded by 
detachments of cavalry, mnfantry, and tanks. The 
commandant declared to our interpreter that if one 
man should try to quit the camp he would open 
fire on the whole camp. We went to bed and the 
night passed quietly.” 

The Drama of June 21st 

Tired of suffering hunger, the comrades of the 
camp of St. Quen decided, on June 2lst, to as- 
semble, in order to find protection in the persons 
of their superior officers. The French officer in 
command at the camp was waiting only for this. 
Running on ahead of our sortie party, he turned 
revolvers, automatic guns, machine-guns, upon us, 
as well as cavalry and thirty small tanks. 
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To the men,—“What do you want?” 

We answered,—“We are hungry, comrade. Give 
us something to eat.” 

“We were soon answered with the order to dis- 
perse and to go back to our barracks, and at the 
same moment the cavalry fell upon us in order 
to disperse us. 

“Four of our comrades were seriously wounded 
by the horses. Finding that we did not disperse, 
they sent the tanks against us. In order to prove 
our pacific intentions we held up our hands, in spite 
of ihe threats to fire upon us. 

French Soldiers Refuse to Fire 

“At this moment the officers commanded the 
soldiers to prepare to fire. Two soldiers lowered 
their guns and refused to shoot at us. When the 
ofecer observed this he showered invectives upon 
these two soldiers, but our class-conecious French 
comrades refused to fire, throwing their guns to 
the ground, after which they were i iately ar- 
rested. A French officer summoned the interpreter 
and communicated to him the order that we retire 
to our barracks. When the interpreter turned to 
us to transmit the officer’s order he was struck in 
the face by the officer with the butt of his revolver, 
and the officer then seized him and wanted to arrest 
him. Then the comrades, seeing their interpreter 
thus maltreated rushed to rescue him, which was 
what the officer was waiting for. Passing his hand 
over his shoulder, he fired at the soldiers behind 
i This was the signal, and immediately he 
fired also on one of our comrades, who fell dead 
at his feet. Immediately a disordered fusillade 

Guns, revolvers, machine-guns, were sput- 
tering. During this fusillade, two French soldiers 
were wounded and one horse killed. We were 
lying on the ground, and when the fusillade ended, 
four of our comrades were lying dead with their 
heads crushed by explosive bullets; another com- 
rade’s brains were oozing from his head; two 
others had terrible wounds in the lower abdomen, 
caused by explosive bullets. They died almost 
immediately. Six others were seriously wounded 
by the same missiles, and thirteen slightly wound- 
ed by ordinary bullets. 

“Finding that this terrible assassination had not 
given the desired results, in other words, that we 
had not dispersed, for we were still lying on the 
spot, one of the assassin officers commanded the 
tankist (pilot of a tank) to pass with his tank 
over the bodies of the comrades who were lying 
there. ‘He had become bored with firing at men 
lying down.’ 

Now the Tank Pilot Refuses to Obey 

“The unhappy tankist, mounting his machine 
and seeing at his feet the frightfully mutilated 
bodies, the crushed heads, with brains issuing from 
them, was terrified, and as if chained by the sight, 
he could not take his eyes off the pitiful spectacle 
before him. Great tears flowed down his cheeks. 
After the officer had given the order for the second 
time, the tankist regained control of himself, turned 
to the assassins and refused to obey the order, 
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saying to his superiors, ‘Arrest me.’ It was im- 
mediately done. Six men took hold of him and 
carried him away. He had been so paralyzed by 
the impressions of the terrible sight. 

“We were without anything to eat that day be- 
cause the sum of money intended for current ex- 
penses was devoted to the purchase of wine for 
the soldiers who had obeyed ‘their sacred duty as 
soldiers.” They were on a spree for two days ‘on 
the blood of Russian soldiers.’ French soldiers 
who had more conscience refused to take part in 
this orgy, declaring that they could not drink Rus- 
sian blood. 

“This refusal led to their arrest and imprison- 
ment. 

“Our comrades who fell as victims of the as- 
sassins were taken during the night to the village 
of M and buried in an out of the way corner 
of the cemetery, not like human beings but like 
animals, In order to obviate the possibility of an 
autopsy which might reveal the condition under 
which they met their death, the place in which they 
were buried was carefully trampled down so that 
no one might sus that this was the place in 
which seven poor Russian soldiers, assassinated by 
French officers, were resting. 

“Seven dead, a score wounded, French soldiers 
arrested, probably court-martialed and sentenced,— 
that is the sum total of this 21st day of June, 1919.” 

A human life, we are well aware, is quoted at a 
low price now that the universal butchery is over. 
Yet, before these seven bodies of Russian soldiers 
who were savagely assassinated for having asked 
for bread, for having refused to go to fight in the 
counter-revolutio army, before this pool of in- 
nocent blood which cries out for justice,—can 
French workers continue to remain impassive? 

Shall we not force our rulers to treat in a digni- 
fied and human manner the 60,000 Russian soldiers 
who are in French camps? Shall we not force 
them to stop sending them into Denikin’s army, 
under the threat of machine-gun fire? There are 
crimes what no one dares commit except in the 
dark and in hiding. But let these assassins know 
that no darkness can longer hide them, and that 
they will have to render an account of their crimes 
before the bar of a well informed public opinion,— 
and more even than that. 


P. MONATTE. 
—From La Vie Ouvriére, Dec. 26, 1919. 


Bound Volumes for 1919 
Those who have ordered bound volumes 


will have to bear with us for a week or so 
longer, as there has been an unavoidable de- 
lay in the preparation of the Index. We can 
still accept a few more orders for these vol- 
umes, with the understanding that they will 
be ready for delivery in February. The price 
is $4. for the complete set of Soviet iced 


for 1919, attractively bound in cloth; over 600 
pages of text and maps. 
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The War in Russia 


(Strategical and Political Reflections) 


HE lesson which France and the world should 
draw from the war is the lesson of prudence,” 
said Marshal Foch, in an interview published in 
Excelsior, January 9, 1920 (N. Y. Tribune, Jan- 
uary 12). If this is the case, then how are we 
to understand why the Allies—and France in par- 
ticular—are encouraging Poland and little power- 
less Latvia to undertake a new bloody adventure, 
which undoubtedly must have the same fate as the 
much more solidly organized adventures of Kol- 
chak, Denikin and Yudenich? 

From a purely military standpoint, we cannot 
consider such a move of the Allies as a prudent 
one. First of all, the aggressors have to fight the 
Soviet Army in Russia, which may be considered as 
very favorable to the defenders. History and re- 
cent events prove this in full. On the other hand, 
- the Polish-Latvian army, in order to carry out 
successfully this offensive against Soviet Russia, 
must be at least twice as strong (numerically) as 
their enemy, and this condition is unattainable, even 
in the case of a most energetic support of the at- 
tacking army by the Allies. Had this offensive 
been simultaneously with the famous drive 
of Yudenich on Petrograd, when the Soviet armies 
were fiercely engaged in Siberia and in South Rus- 
sia, the situation of the Soviet forces might by 
this time be considered as very grave indeed. But 
now, the military position in Russia is quite dif- 
ferent to that which existed even as late as Decem- 
ber, 1919. 

Practically, at the present moment, Russia has 
only one fighting front, and this is the Polish- 
Lithuanian front, use we cannot consider as a 
front the so-called Siberian front, where the enemy 
has been finally and completely annihilated, and 
the whole population of Siberia has risen against 
the foreign invaders. On the other hand, if the 
Siberian Soviet army is to meet the Japanese, it 
certainly will be a local conflict waged by means 
of local forces, supported by reserves which the 
Soviet General Staff has definitely set apart for 
operations in that part of the Republic. Moreover, 
the Siberian theatre of war is too far away from 
the western front to have any effect on the develop- 
ment of the military operations along the Polich 
Lithuanian fronts. The late Denikin front, being 
definitely destroyed, need not be reckoned with, be- 
cause here a general annihilation of the remainder 
of the beaten enemy’s army does not require any 
longer the presence of the regular army, and cer- 
tainly will be accomplished by the revolutionary 

opulation. Therefore, the greatest part of the 
Red army, after its glorious fight against Denikin, 
can be used against the Poles and Letts—if not 
at once, in the first lines—then at least as a power- 
ful reserve—from a military standpoint a magnifi- 
cent reserve. 


It is sufficient to look at a military map of 
Russia to understand that the concentration of the 
Soviet army on the western battle front will be a 
matter of no difficulty, especially at the present 
time, when the Soviets have captured so many loco- 
motives and numberless quantities of rolling stock 
from the defeated enemy. 

The rear of the Soviet army is organi on 
purely strategical principles, and the whole coun- 
try is under the full control of a strong and de- 
termined government, whose strategical aim is to 
annihilate the invaders, and whose political aim 
is to free all the States of the former Russian 
Empire from the influence of the Imperialistic coun- 
tries of the European coalition, offering them an 
absolute independence and self-determination of 
their people. 

In quite a different position are Poland and 
Latvia. According to the cable to the New York 
Globe, from Riga, January 14th, the Bolshevik 
movement is in progress in Latvia, and especially 
in Riga and Liban, or, in short, the Lettish popu- 
lation is revolutionarily infected, in spite of all 
the efforts of England and France to prevent such 
a movement. We already have sufficient examples 
to demonstrate that drastic measures against 
such a movement, especially when the army is 
fighting on the front, can only hasten the out- 
break of revolution, and we can definitely state 
that after the first important check to the Lettish 
army, the revolution in Latvia will be an unavoid- 
able fact. On the other hand, we know perfectly 
well that the Lettish army never had more than 
10,000 men, and even putting forth the most super- 
man efforts of the whole nation there cannot be 
more Lettish soldiers than 20,000; the balance of 
the so-called Lettish forces are the British and 
French, camouflaged by the name of “the Lettish 
army.” According to the cable of John Clayton 
to the Chicago Tribune, of January 14, ut 
40,000 Letts are attacking the Soviet army. Well, 
we are ready even to let him double this figure, 
and even then the Soviets can meet the invaders 
by numerically much superior forces. 

Tales like that of Michael Farbman, from Riga, 
January 14th, published in the Globe, to the effect 
that 2,000 Letts prevented Colonel Avaloff-Ber- 
mondt from crossing the Dvina and defeated their 
assailants, who were six times as strong as the 
whole Lettish army we shall leave to the hysterical 
people who believe them, while we are firmly of 
the opinion that the Von der Goltz army, under 
Avaloff-Bermondt, thanks to British reinforcements 
in Latvia, was outnumbered and consequently 
beaten. And there is nothing surprising in this. 
Avaloff-Bermondt, in order to join Yudenich, had 
to pass through Riga and undertook this dangerous 
operation in the presence of the British fleet in 


The Military Situation in European Russia on January 15, 1920 
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the Gulf of Riga, probably counting on the British 
cooperating as the Allies of Yudenich; otherwise 
it is difficult to understand how he was allowed by 
such an experienced General as Von der Goltz, to 
play “va banque” without any reserves at his dis- 
posal. 

In a statement to the Associated Press, the Let- 
tish Foreign Minister, M. Meierovic, declared that 
the only object of the offensive was to retake Lat- 
golia, which is claimed as a part of Latvia. “We 
will not consider peace with the Bolsheviki,” said 
the Minister, “until our frontier is cleared and 
some form of democratic government is established 
in Russia.” On the other hand, according to the 
Chicago Tribune of January 15, the same Minister 
tells us that “as soon as the frontier is reached, 
we'll be content with defensive action.” 

Consequently, there is no strategical aim in all 
the Lettish movement, because, when he speaks 
about a defensive while he attacks the enemy with 
determination to reconstruct his central govern- 
ment, Mr. Meierovic is condemning his army to 
death in advance. 

We must not neglect the fact that, as has been 
reported from Washington to the Sun (January 
13), “the Lettish delegates, who are in Moscow, 
are willing to discuss the cessation of hostilities if 
the Bolsheviki will acknowledge the independence 
of Latvia.” 

How many times has the Soviet Government an- 
swered this proposition in the afirmative? We 
know well that the Lettish people are seeking 
peace and there must be a frightful drama enacted 
in Latvia, which government, as it exists on British 
money, is forced to lead the Lettish people to 
complete annihilation. 

It is a fact beyond discussion that the Soviet 
Government did all possible in order to avoid a 
sanguinary conflict with the Letts. There was a 
favorable moment for the Soviet armies to invade 
Esthonia and Latvia, and if the Soviets have re- 
frained from taking Narva, this was not because 
Narva could not be taken (every person of mili- 
tary education will agree that it certainly could 
easily be captured), but only because the Soviet 
Government did not want useless bloodshed, being 
certain that peace with Esthonia would be signed. 

On the Polish front the situation, in general, is 
similar to that on the Latvian front, with the dif- 
ference that the Poles are militarily stronger than 
their little Ally. A part of this army, namely, 
that part which was formed from the First Polish 
Musketry Army Corps of the late Russian Imperial 
Army, and the Polich Legion, arrived from France, 
present a well drilled, fully equipped, and highly 
disciplined force of about 100,000 men. The re- 
maining part of the so-called Polish army is of a 
very low quality. It is well known that only the 
Polizh nobility and the so-called “Shliakta” were 
the real fighters during al] the wars in Polish his- 
tory, and the Poles were obliged to hire Ukrain- 
ians, and more especially, Zaporozhian Cossacks, 
in order to fight the Turks, and even Moscow. 
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After the Cossacks turned against the Poles, their 
military fortunes went down, and consequently, 
their political existence collapsed. The present 
Polish army is poorly equipped and can in no 
way withstand the opposition of the Soviet military 
forces. 

Having in their rear Germany, Austria and 
Hungary, the Poles are practically cut off from 
France, and consequently it is very doubtful that 
they will be properly supported by the French at 
a critical moment, because it will be physically 
impossible, owing to the geographical and politi- 
cal isolation of Poland from governments friendly 
to her. On the other hand, the economic condi- 
tions of Poland, as well as her inner political situa- 
tion, are alarming. 

The Polish peasants do not want to fight, espe- 
cially after the real strength of Soviet Russia be- 
came known to all the world. Having been the 
victims of a German invasion, the Polish peasants 
will realize what a new invasion by the Russians 
would mean, and as long as they know that the 
independence of Poland will be acknowledged by 
Moscow, they will rebel against the government 
which is forcing them into a new and terrible war. 
Therefore the Polish government, as well as the 
military portion of the Polish people, cannot reckon 
on national support, and without such support, 
successful military operations against a powerful 
and well organized enemy are impossible. 

We must not forget that the Soviets have never 
held strong armies either on the Lettish-Lithuan- 
ian front or on the Polish front. 

Against the Letts there were never more than 
15,000 Reds, with 70 guns, and the Poles were 
kept back by a very weak Red army, mostly re- 
cruited from Lithuanians, who, as is well known, 
are the greatest enemies of Poland. 

This is the general situation of the present 
enemies of Soviet Russia, who started their unex- 
pected offensive on Friday, January 9th, along the 
whole front, with the railway junction of Reshitza as 
their objective in the north, the intersection of the 
Petrograd-Warsaw and Moscow-Riga railway lines, 
as well as the important parallel railway lines from 
Dvinsk southward. 

After the capture of Dvinsk, the Polish-Lettish 
army, pushing back the advanced posts of the 

eds, started its move to the east. It is quite 
natural that the Soviet forces were obliged to yield 
ground, since they could offer but slight resistance 
to the enemy; therefore the advance of the in- 
vaders was accomplished “unchecked.” 

But from the very beginning of this offensive, 
according to the correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, John Clayton, the invaders met with great 
difficulties, because of the impossibility of properly 
organizing transportation without an adequate rail- 
way, and because of the bad roads. It becomes 
also clear that the Soviet General Staff is hurrying 
to bring up suitable reinforcements to the battle 
front, having in its possession superior means of 
railway communication to those of the enemy, and 
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being therefore able not only to check the advance 
of the invaders, but also to take the initiative. 

Events will speak for themselves in the near fu- 
ture, but there can be no doubt that in the main 
headquarters at Moscow, they were fully prepared 
to meet the possible movement of the Polish army 
into Russia, and all necessary measures to check it 
had been taken. Only the leaders of the Russian 
army know the value and the psychology of the 
Poles, and we can definitely state that it is favorable 
to Russian strategy that the Lettish-Polish army 
was the first to start the offensive movement. 


Tactically and morally the Reds are in a greatly 
superior position to their enemy, and therefore 
we are absolutely sure that in a very short time 
the glorious Soviet army will defeat their western 
enemy with the same success as that which has 
crowned its opposition to the counter-revolution in 
Russia. 

In Siberia the situation may be considered as 
brilliant. The Soviet forces are moving eastward 
rapidly along the Trans-Siberian Railway. Ac- 
cording to the cable from London, of January 13, 
“seventeen columns of Polish Legionaries, sixteen 
guns and 20,000 rifles were captured in the Kras- 
noyarsk region only, where the total number of 
prisoners is put at 60,000 men.” At the present 
moment the main Soviet forces in Siberia must 
be somewhere over 100 miles east of Krasnoyarsk, 
on their way to Irkutsk, which is encircled by the 
strong army formed by the former Red “par- 
tizans.” 

It was also reported from Peking that the Reds 
have occupied Kiakhta on the Mongolian frontier, 
170 miles southeast of Irkutsk. The capture of 
this important town, which is connected by great 
caravan routes, across the deserts of Gobi and 
Shamo, with Kalgan and Peking, has a great 
economic, political and military importance for 
the Soviets. First of all, the Soviets are now in 
direct telegraph communication with Peking; sec- 
ondly, they can establish permanent communica- 
tion with the capital of the Chinese Republic by 
means of motor cars, since it has been proved by 
experience that automobiles may safely cross the 
Gobi deserts. Consequently the most important 
road over which Russia traded with China for 
centuries is now in the possession of the Soviets. 

Russia and China have in the East a common 
enemy—Japan, and it is of great advantage for 
the Russian and Chinese strategy to have estab- 
lished this direct communication. 

In Eastern Siberia, it seems to us, the uprising 
of the peasants and Cossacks against the Kolchak- 
Japanese regime has become general. 

Ataman Semionov, as we have been foreshadow- 
ing for a long time, has met with energetic oppo- 
sition on the part of the Kirgizes, Buriats, and 
even of his own Cossacks. The situation of the 
American troops, as well as that of the Czecho- 
Slovaks, became intolerable in all this havoc, and 
the American government determined to withdraw 
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the 8,000 Americans at once, leaving the Japanese 
alone to settle the Siberian question. 

Yet this withdrawal has became a thing of con- 
siderable difficulty. The part of the American 
troops which was in Trans-Baikalia practically 
found themselves cut off from Vladivostok, and in 
order to break through the regions occupied b 
the Reds, they needed the armored train whi 
was in the possession of Ataman Semionov. The 
latter, being the commander in chief of the “All- 
Russian Armies” appointed by Kolchak, did not 
want the American troops to pass through, and 
the Americans were forced to take the train by 
the application of military force. 

During the clash which consequently took place 
between the Semionov troops and the 
two Americans were killed and three wounded, as 
it was reported from London on January 15. 

Similar clashes also occurred between the Sem- 
ionov forces and the Czecho-Slovaks. 

The latest of the reports from Moscow, which 
always are accurate, catoriie us that the Orenburg 
and Ural regions have been cleared of opponents 
and that the Turkestan front may be considered 
as securely held by the Soviet forces. This means 
that the rear of the Siberian operating army, in 
case of armed conflict with Japan, has its rear in 
absolute safety. 

And all this has been accomplished by the Rus- 
sian strategy in spite of the fact that, in the New 
York Times Magazine Section, of January 11, 
Major Edwin G. Dexter tells us that “The Russian 
is a i? poor military (sic) strategist. He can 
follow, but he cannot plan.” 

Major Edwin G. Dexter has neglected to study 
the history of Russian wars and particularly, the 
fact that Russian strategists once triumphed over 
in greatest strategic genius in the world—Napo- 
eon. 

Here ends our Military Critic’s regular review of the 
operations in the various Russian and Siberian theatres of 
war. But several New York newspapers of January 16th 
interestingly supplement his remarks, by calling attention 
to the fact that even that portion of North-eastern Siberia in- 
to which Soviet troops have not penetrated is in revolt. 
The town of Petropavlovsk mentioned in the article, which 
we print below, is far off on the peninsula of Kamchatka, 
the farthest removed portion of Siberia from Moscow. 

NEWS ITEM 

Lonpon, January 16.—All of North Siberia, be- 
ginning at Tulun and all the Lumsky district is oc- 
cupied by Red forces and the Soviet Government 
exists everywhere in conjunction with the Central 
Soviet, according to Irkutsk advices forwarded from 
Moscow by wireless. The Soviet statement says: 

“On the night of January 10 a bloodless revo- 
lution occurred at Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka 
Province. All of the garrison has gone over to the 
people and all the officers, heads of the districts 
and other officials were arrested. 

“Between Vladivostok and the Ussuri region we 
are occupying everywhere and revolutions are ex- 
pected from minute to minute. 

“The authorities are fleeing from Vladivostok, 
Khabarovsk, Nikolaievek and Blagovyeschensk.” 
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Great Britain’s Baltic Policy 


Ill 


THE WHEREFORE OF THE GERMAN IM- 
PERIALISTS’ HELP TO THEIR ENEMIES 


Te indignation and the exasperation of the Ger- 
mans with the declaration that the treaty of 
December 29, 1918, is “no longer effective” is nat- 
ural. Just as natural is the statement of Comman- 
der Bischoff, of the Jron Division in Mitau, in his 
proclamaiton of October 5 against the enforcement 
of section 292 despite the fact that “in April the 
American Military Mission here in Mitau made it 
clear to me that the Iron Division ought to take 
Riga.” Similarly the German Government stated 
in its reply to Marshal Foch of October 16 that as 
late as May “the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments .. . had demanded, and, in spite of the 
German protests, insisted that the German troops 
should not be withdrawn from these regions.” We 
can understand, in view of all this, the disobedience 
and forcible actions of the Iron Division which 
culminated in the march on Riga in the beginning 
of October. 

The declaration that the treaty of December 29, 
1918, “is no longer effective” could not destroy the 
faith of the German imperialists in its sacredness 
and validity, since they had no such faith even 
when the treaty was concluded. This is proven by 
the contents of the treaty itself. Thus, for in- 
stance, its provision that, “in case the number of 
the Lettish companies of the Landwehr is increased, 
there is to be a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of the German companies,” shows very clearly 
the intent of the Germans to rely on their own 
armed troops in this region, and not on the signa- 
tures of the “Provisional Government of Latvia.” 
The German imperialists were concerned in this 
case not only with the fate of this treaty, but with 
the fate of the most important position in their 
new foreign orientation. 

This was frankly and clearly defined by Otto 
Hoetzsch. “We have lost the colonies and the 
fleet,” he wrote, “and we can now have none other 
than a continental policy, a concentration of such 
a policy into a Weltpolitik.” But where is the 
power behind such a “world-political concentra- 
tion?” He answers: “For this purpose we find at 
our disposal the mass of the sixty million Germans 
of the Empire, the ten million of German Austria, 
the ten million Magyars, the thirty million Ukrain- 
ians, and the eighty million Great Russians: in all 
200 million people, who can and must find a com- 
mon orientation, in their common interest, in com- 
mon hostility, in a common tribulation.” 

Otto Hoetzsch expressed his form of continental 
concentration into “weltpolitisch” phase in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“First, a continental-European policy in the 
sense of the restoration of an European community 
of labor, on the basis of immediate interests and 
their possible development. In the second place, 
a changed relation to the Slavic world, particu- 
larly to the Russians and the Czechs. And, finally, 


a carefully calculated attitude toward North Amer- 
ica. 
Tt was natural that the German imperi 
should begin to build the proposed “bloc” b 
conflict in the Baltic region, basing their po 
chiefly on the “eighty millions of Great Russians. 
Since Soviet Russia obviously would have nothing 
to do with any imperialist “bloc,” the German im- 
perialists selected as their allies the various “Rus- 
sian” counter-revolutionary “governments” that 
retended to represent these “eighty millions.” 
i the formation in Berlin, in the early fall 
of 1919, of the “Western Russian Government,” 
with Bielgard as its chief. On October 7, this 
“Government” was transferred to Mitau, under the 
name “Central Council for West Russia.” In a 
letter of the same date to the “National German 
Government,” Col. Avalov-Bermondt and “Senator” 
Pahlen, the leading members of this “Council,” 
hastened to express “in the name of Great Russia,” 
their appreciation of “the memorable services per- 
formed: 7 the German troops in saving the Russian 
border provinces from Bolshevism.” .. . 

It should be remembered that in the middle of 
September last, before this “government” had been 
formed, some newspapers reported that Kolchak 
had sent a mission to Berlin “to negotiate the or- 
ganization of a large German anti-Bolshevist army 
which would act as an auxiliary force for Kol- 
chak and which should be equipped and supplied 
either by Germany or, officially, by certain nan: 
ciers.”¢ 

We see thus that the German imperialists went 
into the Baltic region for their own imperialistic 
purposes, and were at the same time temporarily 
encouraged by the Allied Governments. e Ger- 
man imperialists raised armies, fought stubbornly, 
suppressed, murdered, and piled up pyramids of 
corpses of executed peaceful inhabitants about 
Riga, and throughout Courland and in a part of 
Lithuania, having in view a large booty for them- 
selves. But now, at the end of October, 1919, the 
Hamburger Nachrichten writes: “Adorn yourself, 
oh Britannia! before the eyes of all the world, with 
the plumes of others; we Germans are aware of 
what we have accomplished in the East in 1919.” 

Thus a hound, driven by hunger and urged on 
by the hunter, chases its picked game and torments 
it mercilessly until it is overcome. But when the 
hound is ready to feast on its victim, up comes 
the hunter and drives the hound off. 


ints 
og 


IV 
GREAT BRITAIN’S TROUBLES IN THE BALTIC 


1. The Impossibility to Control the German Troops 
and the Russian Counter-Revolutionary Bands 
Pursuing a policy of gradual and veiled conquest, 

trying as much as possible to force on others the 

financial and the physical burden, and using as its 


* Otto Hoetzsch, Weltpolitische Probleme des Ostens (Die 
neue Rundschau, September, 1919, pp. 1050-1051). 

t We quote the Riga Lettish newspaper Sozialdemokrats 
of September 20, 1919. 
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tools hostile forces pursuing their own aims, Great 
Britain was always confronted with conflicts which 
could not always be setled by diplomatic means 
and were solved instead by armed encounters, and 
not always as Great Britain might have wished. 
Great Britain for more than a year has been direct- 
ing the affairs of the “liberated” Baltic region, 
and during this period there were incessant major 
and minor conflicts between the counter-revolution- 
ary armies assembled there. 

For the conquest of the Baltic region by foreign 
armies, Great Britain had to use Russian as well as 
German troops. Both of these were hostile toward, 
and yet extremely necessary for, Great Britain, since 
she could not rely on local troops, nor would it 
have been any less dangerous to use British troops 
in an open campaign for the conquest of this region. 
In view of this necessity to retain the German and 
the Russian forces in the Baltic region until their 
assistance could be dispensed with, and to induce 
them to crush the popular movement of the local 
population, Great Britain was forced to tolerate, 
and even to encourage, as in the case of the 
of December 29, 1918, the independent, and hostile 
to British imperialism, aims of these foreign forces. 

The campaign undertaken from all sides against 
Soviet Russia was the beginning of the end of this 
as well as of many other similar intrigues. Thou 
the “Russian bear” was still in the depth of the 
forest, the imperialist “hunters” began to quarrel 
earnestly about the division of its hide. The fate 
of this “hunt” is well known, but the quarrels 
among the “hunters” about the division of the 
“hide” are still going on. For a long time the 
conflict was brewing in secret, but recently it has 
broken out openly in some cases. On the Baltic— 
the western and north-western—fronts there were 
more opposing forces, both in the number and in 
the acuteness of their conflicts, than at any other 
front, and it is not surprising that precisely here 
the quarrels led to open warfare. 

The part of inciter in this case fell and had to 
fall to Great Britain, when the “brave” Yudenich 
was making his loud preparations for the march 
on Petrograd and was, naturally, in need of con- 
siderable aid. Great Britain could not, of course, 
refuse aid to this “great leader.” His campaign 
was important and its success seemed to be assured, 
and he therefore deserved definite guarantees of 
aid. Hence, a treaty was concluded between Great 
Britain and the “North-Western Russian Govern- 
ment” of Yudenich, according to which Great 
Britain took upon herself the obligation to furnish 
him supplies, beginning with tanks and ending 
with aeroplanes, and besides was “to exercise pres- 
sure upon Germany so as to facilitate recruiting 
among the Russian prisoners of war in Germany” 
and to give him a loan of 1,000,000 rubles to make 
ee in England “for the overthrow of the 

Ishevist regime.” 

These terms of the treaty could only bring joy 
to the various armies in the Baltic. But there was 
another part to this treaty, in which the “North- 
Western Government” bound itself, among other 
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things, “to recognize all Great Britain’s special in- 
terests in the Baltic region” . . . “to declare offi- 
cially, after the fall of Petrograd, its disinterested- 
ness in the Persian question” (how forward-looking 
these British are!) ... and “to forbear making 
any important purchases in Germany so long as 
elie agreements, based upon the credit arrange- 
ment with Great Britain, exist.” 

This treaty thus speaks plainly of Great Britain’s 
“special interests in the Baltic region.” Until then, 
Great Britain had pretended to be fighting only 
for “democracy,” and had repeatedly declared that 
except for the destruction of Bolshevism, she has 
no other interests in the Baltic, and now all of a 
sudden her “special interests” have appeared. But 
the important thing is that the mere claim of “spe- 
cial interests,” regardless of what they may be, 
could not always be settled by diplomatic means 
cannot be doubted that the hostility to Yudenich 
and his army, on the part of the Baltic population, 
is partly due to the hostility to Great Britain 
aroused by her claim of “special interests,” which 
this army was to defend. 

This clause and another provision of this treaty, 
“to give the Baltic countries an opportunity to 
exercise self-determination,” facilitated the split 
among the Russian counter-revolutionary bands, 
not all of which were ready to consent to the break- 
up of the former Russian empire. The army of 
Avalov-Bermondt was subject to Yudenich, and he 
was to draw upon it for reinforcements in his cam- 
paign against Petrograd. But Avalov-Bermondt 
formed on October 7 the “Western Russian Govern- 
ment,” “confiscated” (to use the term of the Riga 
Lettish newspapers) the regiments that were re- 
cruited among the Russian war prisoners in Ger- 
many and, despite Yudenich’s protests, kept them 
with his regiments in Mitau. 

Unlike the “North-Western Russian Govern- 
ment,” this merely “Western Russian Government” 
remained true to its ideals “to re-establish the for- 
mer Russian empire,” refused to recognize the 
independence of the Baltic states, entered into an 
alliance with the German imperialists, and, instead 
of marching on Petrograd ,marched on Riga, to- 
gether with the offended Germans, who were now 
not only being driven out of the “promised land” 
but with whom it was prohibited by the treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Yudenich, in the critical 
future, even to trade. 

Thus, even before the collapse of the Baltic 
campaign against Soviet Russia, before the his- 
torical “capture” of Petrograd by Yudenich and 
the realization of Russia’s “freedom”—to trade only 
with Great Britain, there was a great collapse of 
the “diplomacy” on this front, in the control and 
direction by Great Britain of the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces assembled in the Baltic region. 
And this collapse of diplomacy is considerably 
more important, and will have more serious conse- 
quences for Great Britain’s policy, than the de- 
feat of Yudenich, which, in the opinion of a pro- 
British journalist writing in the New York Times, 
was merely “an incident.” 
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RADEK RELEASED FROM IMPRISON- 
MENT 


A Berlin newspaper of December 5th has the 
following article concerning Karl Radek, on whom 
there has been but little in the press in the last 
month or so. Radek, it will be remembered, was 
sent to Berlin by the Soviet Government as a spe- 
cial representative, after Joffe, the Soviet Minister 
to Berlin, has been expelled from that city. It will 
also be recalled the Radek was later imprisoned 
and that it was during his captivity that the Ukrai- 
nian Soviet Government appointed him Minister 
from that country to Germany. The text of the 
article is as follows: 

Kar] Radek was yesterday released from prison 
after a captivity of three-fourths of a year. 

Karl Radek, whose return to Russia was de- 
clared, after the close of his preliminary in- 
vestigation to have been merely a matter of tech- 
nical possibility, for the last five months, was yes- 
terday released from prison on the motion of his 
attorney, and taken to a private dwelling. For 
his protection, it was said, the flat was to be guarded 
by officials of the criminal department. The author- 
ities in the Ministry of Defense, who have juris- 
diction over the regulations for the guarding of 
Radek, organized the matter with the result that 
the whole detachment of officials of the criminal 
department escorted Radek to this private flat, as 
if these authorities were particularly interested in 
making Radek’s whereabouts known to the general 
public. Simultaneously, interested parties circula- 
ted throughout the press the news of the approach- 
ing departure of Radek, which the Deutsche Tages- 
zeuung of course makes use of for a violent, 
inflammatory, and mendacious article, although this 
organ very well knows that the investigation of 
Radek’s case had positively brought out the fact 
that Radek had been opposed to all abortive upris- 
ings during January of this year (1919). 

After having made sure, through the manner of 
Radek’s delivery to his private dwelling, and 
through the circulation of the above reports in the 
press, to create some danger of physical violence 
against Radek, the whole detachment of criminal 
specialists was quartered in the flat of Radek’s host, 
four of them were stationed in Radek’s own room, 
with instructions to watch Radek; likewise in his 
bedroom, as well as for the observation of all 
functions, even such as are not prohibited by the 
police to prisoners. Radek demanded his im- 
mediate return to the prison if this no less stupid 
than brutal treatment should not stop. We learn 
just before our paper goes to press that a portion 
of the police officials have been withrawn from the 
flat at the protest of Radek’s attorney; but the re- 
mainder still are in the adjoining room, while the 
door of Radek’s bed-room must remain open. The 
shamelessness and brutality of this procedure 
toward a member of the Russian Soviet Government 
is exceeded only by the danger to the body politic 
of such a trick. Now that Soviet Russia has con- 
quered half of Siberia, it has in its hands tens of 
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thousands of German prisoners of war, whose 
transportation back home depends entirely on the 

ood will of the Soviet Government. To endanger 

adek in any way, of course also exposes to danger 
the German prisoners of war. The German Gov- 
ernment will do well to ascertain who is respon- 
sible for this kind of “protection” to Radek. We 
are informed that the responsible person is War- 
Court Councillor (Kriegsgerichtsrat) Sohl. It is 
said that Radek will proceed to Dorpat in the next 
few days, to take part in the peace negotiations, by 
way of Copenhagen. 

Denikin and Ukraine 

In the provinces which were separated from the 
old Russian Empire by the treaty of Brest-Litovak, 
disorder and unrest have reigned ever since, and 
not the least of the disorder has been in the mode 
of reasoning in these countries. The national and 
social considerations have crossed each other. The 
people have thought first of all of national con- 
siderations. It seemed to them most important to 
keep their own languages and their own indepen- 
dence. This in turn has caused hostility in Mos- 
cow, which seemed to forget temporarily that the 
Soviet government had solemnly declared that it 
fully recognizes the liberty of all races and all 
countries. It has also led to alliances with for- 
eign powers and with counter-revolutionary gen- 
erals, on the part of these small nations. 

But again the social consideration has come for- 
ward. The masses have realized that real liberty, 
which means economic liberty, can only be ob- 
tained through Socialism. They have seen that the 
war against Moscow was reaction, and that the de- 
feat of Moscow would mean the return of the land 
to the church, to the state, and to the nobility, and 
that all the good of advancement would thus be 
frustrated. 

This per se very characteristic confusion in the 
minds of the people has given rise to a shaky and 
unsustainable policy. 

On closer inspection there should not be any 
opposition. Those who have followed the events 
of the war should understand that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is the only power that is serious about 
the independence of nations, and about Socialism. 
Thus there is no serious ground for fear. This 
has been realized in Ukraine, and the government 
of this country has formally declared war upon 
General Denikin. 

The incident is very important. Ukraine is a 
big and rich country. She is a very dangerous 
enemy to the counter-revolutionary general and will 
be a superb ally to the revolutionary at Moscow. 

Social Demokraten, Christiania, Oct. 10, 1919. 
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Coe worse confounded is besetting all 
the friends of Soviet Russia at this moment. 
Like a bolt from the blue came the news in the pa- 
pers of Saturday morning, January 10, to the effect 
that trade relations were to be taken up with Soviet 
Russia, after the same papers for several days 
had been full of threats by unofficial sources, in 
several great powers, to assail Soviet Russia with 
military forces. Possibly trade relations are to be 
opened with Russia—the general refrain of the 
newspapers for two days has been to the effect that 
this does not mean trade with the Soviets. But 
how will it be possible to trade with “the people of 
Soviet Russia” without intermediation of the Soviet 
Russian Government? Can it be that the Allies 
hope to secure, in the Co-operative Movement of 
Russia an ally against the Government of Soviet 
Russia? That they expect the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment to leave questions of food distribution en- 
tirely to the Co-operatives, and to relinquish its 
supervising authority to those bodies? 

Just what will be the outcome of this new policy 
of the Allies—if it be a new one, and not the same 
old game under another cloak—it is hard to say. 
The Nansen proposal of last April was perhaps, 
on the face of it, the most promising of all the 
omens for peaceful relations between the Allies and 
Soviet Russia, and yet, in spite of the good faith of 
Nansen himself, it went to pieces because of the 
apparent desire of the Allied Governments to 
attach to the economic exchanges certain conditions 
of a political nature that were incompatible with 
the dignity and even the physical integrity of the 
Russian Soviet Government. We quote below the 
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essential points of the oficial declaration of the 
Soviet Government on the Nansen proposal, si 

by Chicherin, and printed in No. 14 of Sovier 
Russia (Sept. 6 1919), explaining the reasons for 
the failure of the Nansen proposition: 

“In view of the above facts, the cessation of mili- 
tary operations is a question of extraordinary poli- 
tical importance, which is connected with the gene- 
ral question of our relations with our opponents. 
The Soviet Government will be very glad to proceed 
to a discussion of thie question, but of course, only 
with the real belligerents, that is with the Entente 
Governments, or with the persons whom they may 
authorize to undertake such discussions. While the 
Soviet Government is thus prepared to conduct ne- 
gotiations with the Entente, it warmly greets the 
purely humanitarian, non-political proposition to 
provision Russia, which wae originally raised by 
Nansen, and this government asks him to set a time 
and a place for a meeting between his Commission 
and the representatives of the Soviet Government, 
with the object of discussing the details arismg 
from his proposals. 

“The distinction drawn in this answer between 
the question of provisioning, which concerns the 
Nansen Commission, and the more general, poli- 
tical aims, which naturally must be Tiscamied with 
the governments who are concerned by these ques- 
tions, was immediately misinterpreted by the Entente 
powers as a rejection of the proposition. An Amer- 
ican radiogram, dated May 14, declares that the 
answer of the Soviet Government has made Nan- 
sen’s plan impossible, and that the destinies of Rus- 
sia must now depend on Kolchak, on the Polish and 
Ukrainian troops, and on the sanitary cordon which 
has been extended about Soviet Russia. An Ameri- 
can telegram from Lyons, dated May 15th, states 
that the unwillingness of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment to cease its military operations is preventin 
the realization of the proposal to provision Russia. 

Let us hope that the new program of the Allies 
is really a new program, and that it represents a 
real readiness to trade frankly with Russia, without 
attempting, perhaps by “boring from within,” to 
influence in any way the course of internal Russian 
politics. If the latter is the case, the effort will fail 
just as surely as the Allied distortion of the Nansen 
proposition failed. But we repeat, Soviet Russia 
is ready to trade. 

# « * 


ORE than this we do not ask. Gratuitous hu- 

manitarianism—a desire to feed Russians be- 
cause they are hungry—this we do not expect from 
the Allied Governments. It would therefore be 
desirable that no intention be professed of 
benefitting the Russian people with the gift of 
Allied manufactured products, in order that the low 
level of industry and transportation in Russia may 
be raised, so that the country may once more be in 
a position to distribute equitably its vast stock of 
grain and other natural resources, Pretences of this 
kind, connected with the lifting of the blockade, are 
decidedly not in order, for the same governments 
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which state their intention of lifting the blockade 
were the governments which permitted and encour- 
aged the manufacture and sale of munitions, poison 
gases, liquid fire, tanks, and other implements of 
war, to be forwarded to the worst enemies of Rus- 
sia’s people, to Kolchak, to Denikin, to Yudenich, 
not to mention the troops of the Allies themselves, a 
combination whose victory over the Soviet Russian 
forces could have had no other result than the 
restoration of Czarism in a form far more tyran- 
nical and barbarous than before 1914. 

Individual groups and classes within the Allied 
countries have protested against the blockade; per- 
haps the election of Deschanel to the presidency of 
the French Republic, and the political undoing of 
Clemenceau, has no other foundation than the un- 
willingness of large sections of the French popula- 
tion to permit the latter to continue his insane and 
disastrous Russian policy. But the attitude of the 
ruling classes in the Allied countries has unfor- 
tunately been, when not that of an active aider and 
abettor of murder and counter-revolution in Russia, 
at least equivalent to that of the motion picture 
photographer who calmly records in his machine 
the death-twitches of Russian ts who are 
being hanged by counter-revolutionary officers, 
while he safely plies his trade under counter-revo- 
lutionary protection. 


* * ® 


SOME of the reports of the proposed new trade 
with Soviet Russia say that it is to pass through 
the hands of the Cooperatives. Whether these are 
to be the real Soviet Russian Cooperatives, which 
function in close alliance with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, or the “neutral” cooperatives which are active 
behind the fronts of the counter-revolutionary 
armies—this important question is not answered. 
Mr. Zelenko, of the New York office of the Siberian 
Cooperatives, who has frequently declared his polit- 
ical neutrality, tells us, through the New York press 
of Monday morning, January 19th, that there are 
vast stores of supplies available for sale at Arch- 
angel and Vladivostok. As yet, these two cities 
are counter-revolutionary bases, and selling to them 
or buying from them does not mean trade with 
Soviet Russia. A glance through Mr. Zelenko’s 
aper, The Russian Cooperative News, published at 
w York, will show that it is by no means clear 
that his organization has dealings with Soviet Rus- 
sia. Even when one of the titles in the November, 
1919, issue of this paper, which lies on our desk, 
leads us to suppose that the article in question will 
disclose relations with Moscow, the article itself 
proves to be disappointing. Thus, an article en- 
titled, “Growth of the Moscow Narodny Bank,” be- 
gins as follows: 


Qn October 17th the Provisional Board of Directors, 
controlling the Siberian branches of the Bank, was legalized 
by decree of the All-Russian Government at Omsk. Despite 
the difficulties that have beset the banking business in 
Siberia, the Moscow Narodny has shown a remarkable 


And ‘then follow statistics which show that the 
branches of the “Moscow Narodny Bank” in Siberia 
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have no relation with the Main Office at Moscow, 
which, by the way, was nationalized by the Soviet 
Government. 

“Neutral” cooperatives in Soviet Russia are rather 
dificult to imagine. It might be easier for a friendly 
power to provision the people of the United States 
through the five and ten-cent etores, since the latter 
are “neutral,” than to trade with Russia through 
cooperatives that have nothing to do with the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government. 

Sd @ @ 


OE of the men who ought to know about the 
situation, is Maxim Litvinoff, now at Copen- 
hagen, negotiating with James O’Grady, M. P., who 
is acting for the British Government. The New 
York Times of January 19th reports Mr. Litvinoff 
as saying: 

CopenHAcEN, January 15.—Maxim Litvinoff, the Russian 
Bolshevist representative, conferring here with James 
O’Grady, British delegate, regarding an exchange of peor: 
ers bee interned civilians, is much i by the an- 
nouncement from the Supreme Council in Paris that trade 
relations will be opened een the Allies and the people 
of Soviet Russia. He considers the action of the council 
tantamount to raising the blockade, and says it will have 
an enormous effect on the economic situation in Russia. 

Russia has great stocks of goods for export, especially 
flax, hemp, timber, bristles, hides, furs heap latinum, he 
says, and particularly needs machinery, agric imple- 
ments and railway materials. He declares there is plen 
of food in Siberia and other sections, but there is a lac 
of transportation facilities. He urges that it will be neces- 
ci to allow Russia to send representatives abroad if trade 
with the outside world is to be a reality, and declares Soviet 
Russia will freely admit commercial and other representa- 
tives on a recipr i 

Note that there can only be trade with Soviet 
Russia through the intermediation of the Russian 
Soviet Government. 

@ @ & 


Bt whatever be one’s misgivings as to sudden 
conversions to saintliness, there is no reason 
to share the fears expressed in New York news- 
papers for the welfare of the persons being deported 
to Soviet Russia on the “Buford.” They have told 
us the passengers were to be transshipped at Copen- 
hagen; that very probably the Finnish Government 
would refuse to let them pass through Finnish ter- 
ritory; that the Finnish Government might turn 
them loose in a dark forest well-known to be the 
most uncertain and dangerous route to Soviet Rus- 
sia; that the Soviet Government, when it received 
them at the boundary, would have them shot or at 
least subjected to mild atrocities; and so on, 
infinitum. The only result has been to terrify and 
annoy the relatives and friends these people have in 
America. And perhaps that was the reason for the 
reports. 

Now for the facts. When ns are deported 
to a coumtry, the deporting authorities are responsi- 
ble for their safe delivery. Furthermore, when the 
deportation was undertaken, some form of negotia- 
tion with the power for which the persons were 
destined, as well as with the country through which 
they had to pase, must have taken place. And as 
for the readiness of the Soviet Government to re- 
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ceive them, we remind the reader that one of the 
articles of the Constitution of the Soviet Republic 
guarantees the right of asylum to all persons gabe 
cuted in foreign countries for their political con- 
victions. Soviet Russia, in declining to receive 
these refugees, would be violating the direct state- 
ment of its fundamental law, and,—need we add?— 
perhaps that phase of the fundamental law that 
most loudly proclaims the spirit of the new system. 
® ® * 


pees? is again demanding our attention, and 
will continue to do so until the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces being organized on her soil have been 
disposed of in active contact with Soviet forces. 
Tears of compassion are flowing down the columns 
of the newspapers, for it is feared the unhappy 
country may be invaded by the Bolsheviki. But 
General Tasker H. Bliss, of the United States army, 
revealed the truth in a conversation he had on Jan- 
uary 15th with the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, in the remark here 
a 


ppended: 
“By Dec. 2 the Polish forces occupied a district from 280 
to 380 kilometers east of the boundas fixed by the Peace 
Conference, and were pushing on to a point where the 
Boleheviki or any other Government would be bound to 
reaist.” 


—New York Times, Jan. 16, 1920. 

For such as may not understand, let us explain 
that this means that Polish troops are invading 
Soviet Russia, and that it is likely the Soviet Rus- 
sian troops will react vigorously. But should Po- 
land be seriously defeated in the resulting military 
operations, we shall of course not fail to be told 
of Bolshevist “designs of aggression,” “lust for 
world-power,” etc., etc. 


Statement by L. C. Martens, Representative in 
the United States of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic 


Washington, January 16, 1920 

Reports in today’s papers that the Allied powers 
are contemplating world wide military action 
against the Soviet Republic of Russia because the 
recent victories of the Soviet forces present to Eu- 
rope a danger of invasion by Soviet armies, obvi- 
ously are inspired by a last attempt of reactionary 
forces in Europe to bemuddle the issue and to incite 
the peoples of the world into new attacks upon 
the people of Russia. 

Far from planning any attacks against its neigh- 
bors, including the new states formed out of the 
former empire of Russia, the Government of the 
Russian Soviet Republic, without any reservations, 
recognizes the independence of these states and 
wants to live in peace and friendship with them. 
Soviet Russia has not taken and does not contem- 
plate any aggressive steps toward Poland or any 
other border states. These states, and especially 
Poland, goaded and incited by certain European 
Governments who do not themselves dare to send 
armies into Soviet Russia, have invaded Russian 
territory beyond all reasonable national and ethno- 
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graphic lines. In spite of this, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has not permitted itself to be provoked into 
aggression against Poland. The real plotters against 
world peace are those militaristic influences in Eu- 
rope, which, by misrepresentation of the uaa 
of the Soviet Republic, are artificially keeping 
large masses of people in a state of hysteria, ex- 
pecting at the proper moment to translate this feel- 
ing into a willingness to attack Soviet Russia. 

Allegations that the Russian Soviet Government, 
“flushed by its recent victories,” is now becoming 
“a military menace” to the rest of Europe, are wil- 
ful misrepresentations of the facts. The social and 
political princples of Soviet Russia develop a dia- 
metrically different policy. The Russian Soviet 
Government is ready to demobilize its army as soon 
as attacks and ts against its territory cease. 
The soldiers of the Russian army who have valiantly 
defended Soviet Russia against foreign and internal 
plots are eager to return to peaceful constructive 
work, Soviet Russia has proposed, and is.still pro- 
posing, mutual agreements with other nations, which 
will eliminate every danger of attack. Soviet Rus- 
sia-is willing to make peace at sacrifices not at all 
determined by her present military and economic 
strength, and readily offered because Soviet Russia’s 
foreign policy is not an imperialistic and aggressive 
one, but one which aims at real brotherhood and 
co-operation between all countries. 


Resolution of the Seventh Congress of 
Sovie 


ts 

The Seventh All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
which convened at Moscow, December 5, 1919, 
passed the following resolution in which it ex- 
pressed approval of peace offers previously made 
by the Soviet Government, and reaffirmed its readi- 
ness to have that government enter into peace 
negotiations with the Allies. Needless to say, the 
Soviet Government has given every indication of 
its willingness to live at peace with the rest of 
the world. Litvinoff has issued this statement to 
the press at Copenhagen. 

“The Russian Socialist Federated Republic of 
Soviets desires to live at peace with all peoples, 
and to devote all its strength to internal construc- 
tive work, in order to perfect the production, trans- 

ort, and public administration on the basis of a 
Soviet regime, to the work which has hitherto been 
hindered by the pressure of German imperialism 
and subsequently by the Entente intervention and 
the starvation blockade. 

“The Government of Workers and Peasants has 
many times proposed peace to the Entente Powers, 
notably on August 4, 1918, by means of a letter 
from the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Af- 
fairs to the American Consul, Mr. Poole; on Octo- 
ber 24 by a note to President Wilson; on November 
3 to all the Entente Governments, by the interme- 
diary of representatives of neutral countries; on 
November 6 in the name of the Sixth Congress of 
Soviets; on December 23 by a circular note ad- 
dressed by Citizen Litvinov to the Entente repre- 
sentatives in Sweden, and subsequently by wireless 
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messages on January 12 and 17, 1919; by a note 
to the Entente Governments on February 24; by 
a draft agreement drawn up on March 12 with Mr. 
Bullitt, President Wilson’s delegate; and by a 
declaration made on May 7 by the intermediary of 
Mr. Nansen. 

“Completely approving these repeated steps, 
which have been taken by the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs, the Seventh Congress of 
Soviets once again confirms its unchanging desire 
for peace by proposing once more to all the En- 
tente Powers—to Great Britain, to France, the 
United States of America, Italy, and Japan, to all 
together and to each separately—immediately to 
commence peace negotiations, and charges the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, and the People’s Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs systematically to continue this peace 
policy, taking all necessary measures for its suc- 


cess. 
Kauinin, President, 
AVANESSOV, Secretary. 


SECRETARY LANSING ON RUSSIA 


. .- The report given by Secretary Lansing last Octo- 
ber to the Senate committee on foreign relations, some 
parts of which are now made public, ... deals with the 
economic results of the two years of soviet rule which 
were closing when the document was presented. If the 
case of Russia at that time had really pn as bad as it 
is represented in the document submitted for the guidance 
of the Senate the situation in eastern Europe would not 
be so disconcerting to us and to the allies as it is today. 

Analysis of the parts of the report made public sug- 
gests that one reason for the drawing by the state depart- 
ment of erroneous conclusions from the evidence available 
is the failure to allow for the abnormal candor of the 
soviet government in publishing and even stressing its 
failures. The conventional method is to conceal misfor- 
tunes and blunders, and the general rule is to assume that 
matters are worse than they are officially represented. The 
method of the Lenin government is to expose shortcomings 
mercilessly without regard to prestige, but with the pur- 
pose of doing better next time, and indeed its most bitter 
enemies have to admit that in many respects there has 
been an improvement. 

Another weakness in Mr. Lansing’s report, which is also 
to be found in the white on Russia submitted about 
a year ago by the Briti reign office to the House of 

ons, lies in the failure to take sufficient account o: 
the dates of the documents presented as evidence; time 
gallops in a revolution, and documents of 1918 are sub- 
mitted which now have only historical importance, though 
they are treated as though policy could still be based 
upon them. It is to be feared that the routine of Washing- 
ton is too elow to keep up with the pace of events at Moe- 
cow; this report, en with what has happened since 
its submisaion less than three months ago, suggests the 
need of “gingering up” the methods of state depart- 
ment’s Russian service. 

The same failure to allow for altered circumstances 
materially weakens Mr. Lansing’s conclusion that peace 
with Russia is impossible because a ee that the 
Moscow government might give would worthless. This 
conclusion is mainly on the fact that the Moscow 
government refused to carry out the terms of the dictated 
peace of Brest-Litovsk. But this treaty was signed under 
compulsion, with a frank declaration at the time that 
Russia would not abide by it, and in entente countries 
it was declared on high authority that the treaty lacked 
moral validity. To show that the Moscow government 
would take a like attitude toward the allies Mr. Lansing 
uotes from the speech made on February 12, 1919, by 
Zinovielf, president of the Petrograd soviet. But the 
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p es quoted are misleading; the full report of the 
8 shows that Zinovieff merely meant that if the allies 
should forcibly impose another Brest-Litovak treaty on 
Russia that too would be but a scrap of paper. It has 1: 
bearing whatever on the attitude of Russia to a nego- 
tiated peace such as Lenin’s government now 
—Springfield Republican, Jan. 6, 1920. 


The Rule of Terror of the Entente m North 


Russia 
(A Letter from Murmansk) 


The time when the Entente, with the aid of the 
former offcers and gendarmes of the Czar, ruled 
North Russia, has been for the hosts of workers 
of various nationalities living in that region a 
genuine rule of terror. The cruelties practiced by 
the Entente in that region defy all comparison. 

Immediately after the Entente occupied Arch- 
angel and Murman and Farther Karelia, prisoners 
were seen in their camps who had been arrested for 
having admitted that they were Bolsheviks. Similar 
arrests were continued up to the most recent times, 
and were carried out in Archangel on a very large 
scale. Whole nationalities were imprisoned. Their 
fate was a terrible one. The prisoners recently re- 
leased from the concentration camp at Archangel 
report: 

“Every day the prisoners had to perform a severe 

al labor, but in the evening the camps were 
visited by drunken counter-revolutionary officers, 
together with their accomplices, who deluged the 
prisoners with a flood of the moet brutal threats and 
maltreatments, and also discharged their firearms 
Next morning you would learn that about fifteen or 
eighteen prisoners had disappeared, having met 
with an uncertain fate. Thus these pioneers of 
French and English “civilization” and capital, 
these murderers and bloodhounds, regularly 
dragged workers to their death at night—or at 
least that is the impression which the prisoners 
who are left behind have concerning the fate of 
their comrades. This new method of disposing of 
foreign nationalities is here practiced in all its 
splendor, and is being applied also, as has been 
reviously reported, in the concentration camps of 
Marisa: Kem, Soroka, and other places.” 


BACK NUMBERS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


Perhaps this is the first issue of Soviet 
Russia you have ever read, and you may de- 
sire to preserve a complete set from January 
first on. To enable you to do this, we shall 
send you for twenty-five cents the first three 
numbers for 1920, including the finely illus- 
trated first number, with its new military 
maps and the excellent full-page portraits 
of Lunacharsky and Zinoviev. eventy-two 
pages of official and semi-official communi- 
cations for twenty-five cents. 


Ask for 25-cent Offer. 
“Soviet Russia” 
11@ West 46th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Organization of National Economy in Western Siberia 


(Report or P. I. Vorevopmn, 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE WEST SIBERIAN COUNCIL OF 
NATIONAL Economy) 


We are giving below an official statement of the manner in which administrative problems in 
Siberia were about to be undertaken by the Soviet Government at the moment when it was displaced 
by the counter-revolution under Kolchak in June, 1918. The account which follows is timely once 
more by reason of the fact that the Soviets are again in a position to carry out their work of 


organization and reconstruction. 


fl Nise economic peculiarities of East and West 
Siberia have since long already raised the 
question as to their separation into two entirely 
independent administrative and economic units. 

Already before the time of revolution, in Eastern 
as well as in Western Siberia, owing to their nat- 
ural economic conditions, there were developing 
gradually economic organisms which had a sphere 
of administration and functioning of a regional 
character. 


A number of congresses on various questions of 
economic life, which took place now in Omsk, now 
in Irkutsk; the creation of regional war industries 
boards, which in their activity assumed Siberia to 
be divided into two separate regions; furthermore, 
the formation of two vigorous regional food unions 
(the regional councils in Omak and Irkutsk) ; all 
this strongly illustrates the point that Siberia in 
its economic character is aad ehould be separated 
into two economic organisms, interrelated and sup- 
plementing each other in their specific peculiarities 
with regard to their metropolis—European Russia. 

The va) of the situation of both parts of 
Siberia toward their metropolis naturally raises the 
question as to a coordination of activity, a uni- 
form investigation, a territorial union on general 
Siberian lines in the form of periodical congresses 
and conferences for the solution of the problems 
and needs of all Siberia and for the addressing of 
the common decisions to the Central institutions of 
the Russian Soviet Republic. In the time when new 
forms of administrative and economic life are 
moulding themselves in the country liberated from 
centuries of thraldom, in regard to Siberia there 
naturally arises a question as to the lines on which 
the Soviet state organs should be built in various 
localities and what should be the relations between 
these organs and the central institutions. Before 
the October revolution, in the time of compromises, 
there existed in Siberia the same institutions that 
were under the Czar, with this only difference, that 
the newly formed committees of the Provisional 
Government did not possess the necessary basis for 
all power, namely credits, and consequently could 
not perform the functions which the demands of 
the ever developing revolution were putting upon 
them. Before the downfall of the fair-minded, cul- 
tural, compromising government, there was no talk 
even of any constructive work for the creation of 
a new economic life (something has been done 
in the direction of personal cleaning out of the 
Siberian bureaucratic institutions). 


In the first days of the October revolution, the 
Soviets, of course, had to pay the greatest attention 
to the building up of political organizations, and 
thus the economic life as such, which is the main 
task of a revolution of workers and peasants, the 
task of moulding new forms of economic life, has 
been left to remain in shadow. The first step in 


this direction, before anywhere else in Russia, was 


made by the Soviet power in Siberia. This was the 
step of creating supply organs on an entirely new 
basis. Soviet Siberia has parted for good with any 
attempts at compromise with bourgeois circles, 
which wished up till now to impede the work of the 
Soviet power in this very line of supply. The 
decrees on supply organs, which had been worked 
out at the third congress of the West Siberian coun- 
cils (Dec. 3-10, 1917), have been used as a founda- 
tion at the All-Russian Congress of tbe Soviet sup- 
ply organs in January, 1918. They have been also 
reafirmed at the recent congress of supply organs 
in West Siberia, which was attended by representa- 
tives of all Siberia, the Urals, the Moscow region, 
the All-Russian council for supplies, and the Com 
missariat for National Supplies. 

Simultaneously with the strengthening of the 
Soviet power and the establishment of new forms 
of state constitutional life, the problem of a re- 
organization of the whole order of administrative 
and economic life in Siberia was pressing for its 
solution with an ever increasing urgency. 

The nationalization of water transport, the prob- 
lem of colonization, the disbursement of state 
finances by the outlived bureaucratic institutions of 
Siberia, the work of bringing order and life into 
industry, the work of supply,—all this demanded 
a quick solution, a thoughtful consideration, a 
thorough acquaintance with the work. And the 
Soviet power in Siberia, soled genio of and 
simultnaeously with the central institutions, was 
creating new organs which later assumed some 
definite shape and which were the forms laid as 
a foundation in the decrees on the councils of na- 
tional economy. 

The peculiarities of the Siberian realities of 
life have induced the local workers to change the 
sphere of competence and the functions of the 

estern Council of National Economy, while de- 
parting from the decrees on councils of national 
economy as regards the form as well as the sub- 
stance. But this has only added to the importance 
of the West Siberian Council of National Economy 
as the first Soviet institution in Siberia which com- 
prised in its organization work positively all 
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heres of administrative and economic life of West 

iberia and to some extent of all Siberia. 

It is appropriate to state at this place that prob- 
ably nowhere (except in Petrograd) did the sabot- 
age of the “intelligentsia” and the officials reveal 
such severity as in Siberia. For this very reason, 
apparently, the thwarting of the Soviet power has 
nowhere been so decidedly crushed as in this very 
wir begirm f sabo the Siberi 

the beginning of sabotage, the Siberian state 
institutions, overcrowded with officials of the time 
before the revolution, have been subjected to a re- 
organization from top to bottom, and at the present 
moment they are radically changed, if not in regard 
to their organization forms, then at least in the 
personnel of these institutions. Here belong the 
provincial and regional administrations, the insti- 
tutions of the colonization department, excise de- 
partment, ional administrations of waterways, 
Control and Treasury Boards, institutions pertain- 
ing to the administration of State properties, the 
pabinet: and a number of other old and formerly 
purely bureaucratic institutions. In view of this 
state of affairs, the West Siberian Council of Na- 
tional Economy, taking in the following provinces 
and regions: Yenissei, Tomsk, Altai, Omsk, Semi- 
palatinsk, Tobolek, was compelled to conduct its 
work not only on the lines of the decrees on coun- 
cils of national economy but, in the main, it had 
to restore the work of the above mentioned “state” 
institutions. 

Thus the West Siberian Council of National 
Economy has become the administrative centre on 
the far periphery of the Russian Soviet Republic, 
performing the administrative functions of various 
commissariats of the Central Government. 

On such lines and to such extent was the work 
of the West Siberian Council of National Economy 
conducted till recent times. But soon the service 
apparatus was brought to order and the new bu- 
reaucratic machine started its work with a more 
or less full speed. The local institutions, hel 
by the instructions of the West Siberian Council of 
National Economy, were re-established and provid- 
ed with credits, which, though within the limits 
of the old state appropriations ,were yet sufficiently 
large to guarantee a subsistence to all kind of 
offices. These local institutions, after having com- 
municated with their immediate superiors in Petro- 

ad and thanks to the complete ignorance of the 
atter concerning matters in Siberia, started to 
manifest a tendency to obey the Petrograd head- 
quarters rather than the West Siberian Council of 
National Economy, which was at their side, but 
was not yet recognized as their head by the Cen- 
tral Government. In this manner there was created 
an atmosphere of a double power, even of a mul- 
oy pried of power, there was appearing on the part 
of the subordinate but nevertheless bureaucratic in- 
stitutions a lack of contact with the Soviet organiza- 
tions, there was asserting itself a justified tendency 
for uncontrolled administration of officials who 
heeded only the orders of Petrograd. 

In the time when it strains its efforts to the 
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highest pitch, when it spends its energy to the 
maximum extent, in order to reconstruct the econ- 
omic life of Siberia, the West Siberian Council of 
National Economy, devoid of credits and lacki 
contact with the central institutions, is obli 

to direct all kinds of state institutions without hav- 
ing any assurance that all its orders will be exe- 
cuted at the right time and in the right manner. 
The lack of such assurance greatly hampers the 
work; and the want of credits, placed in a single 
centre of West Siberia, paralyzes the possibility 
of any participation in a constructive work tendin 
to create new economic forms of the industrial, 
social and cultural life of Siberia. 

Passing further to a brief outline of the activity 
of the West Siberian Council of National Economy, 
I must depict im general lines what this instiution 
represents with regard to its aims, to its constructive 
organization work, and to its present appearance. 

e West Siberian Council of National Economy 
as the economic section of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Councils of West Siberia is subdivided 
into the folowing sections: 


1. Tue Inpustriat SEcTion. De : (a) 
Metal supply, (b) Fuel supply, (c) Record of 
undertakings, (d) Mechanical (machine construc- 
tion), (e) Chemical, (f) Leather industry (where 
must be included all existing councils on leather 
industry), (g) Tallow boiling, soap, perfume in- 
dustries, (h) Construction of agricultural machines, 
(i) Flour milling industry, (j) Beet sugar industry, 
(k) Textile industry, (1) Saline industry, (m) Coal 
industry, (n) Metallurgical ind , (0) Wood 
working industry, (p) Creamery, (r) Paper in- 
dustry, (3) Glass and pottery industry, (t) Hemp 
and cotton production, (u) Printing trades, (v) 
Gold production, (w) Building trades, (x) Baking 
and confectionery works, (y) Tobacco ind : 

The office departments: general secretaryship, 
economic, statistical, bookkeeping, laboratories, 
museums and art shops, applied sciences with re- 
gard to various specialties. 

2. THE AGRICULTURAL SeEcTION. Departments: 
(a) Zootechnical with various subdivisions bear- 
ing on all forms of raising animals, (b) Veterinary, 
(c) Dairy, (d) Bird breeding, (e) Bee culture, 
(f) Fish breeding, (g) Seeds, (h) Agricultural 
machines and tools, (i) Experimenting, (j) Ex- 
tinction of animals icious to agriculture, (k) 
Agronomy, (1) Amelioration, (m) Cultivation of 
meadows, (n) Horticulture, (0) Applied sciences 
with subdivisions pertaining to various specialties. 
The office departments: eec ip, sta- 
tistical, bookkeeping, laboratories, museums, ex- 
perimental stations and workshops, economic. 

3. Lanp UtiizaTIon aND CoxonizaTion. De- 
partments: (a) Colonization matters, (b) Forms 
and order of land utilization, (c) Forestry, (d) 
Water extensions, (e) Cattle breeding economy, (f 
Legal (carrying out the law on land). The office 
departments (as in the above sections). 

4. ORGANIZATION OF LasBor. De nts: (a) 
Record of the labor market, (b) Record of wages, 
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working hours, and work regulations, (c) Inspec- 
tion and arbitration boards, (d) Insurance and so- 
cial hygiene, (e) Labor museums, (f) Statistical. 
Office departments. 

5. FINANCIAL SECTION. Departments: (a) Bank- 
ing (comprising the following: state bank, na- 
tionalized private banks, establishment of one com- 
munistic bank), (b) State taxes (pertaining to: 
treasury, tax inspection, taxing system, the west- 
Siberian budget of income and expenditure), (c) 
Excise administration (comprising: reorganization 
of the control boards, organization of revisions in 
various localities, supervision of institutions). Of- 
fice departments. 

6. Foop Section. Departments: (a) Produc- 
tion and distribution of bread (wheat), (b) Meat 
packing, (c) Fisheries, (d) Creameries, (e) Fod- 
der. Office departmcnts. 

7. SuPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, COMMERCE AND 
CoopPeraTIVES. Departments: (a) Manufactures, 
(b) Cramp-iron, (c) Footwear, rubbers, leather 
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goods, (d) Tobacco products, (e) Sugar, (f) Tea 
(here should come in committee on tea), (g) Gro- 
ceries, (h) Dry goods. Office departments. 

8. WATERWAYS AND ComMMUNICATIONS. Depart- 
ments: (a) Railroad building, (b) Exploitation of 
internal railroads and branch lines, (c) Water 
transportation and waterways. 

At the present time the following sections are 
functioning: (1) Food and supplies (formerly the 
Regional Supply Council) ; (Dp Industrial, which 
developed, not in full measure though, on the foun- 
dations of the Omsk District war industries board; 
(3) Agricultural, which developed, not in full meas- 
ure though, out of the agricultural division of the 
former district council; (4) Ways and communica- 
tions, not to full extent (here belongs the former 
Tomsk waterways district); (5) Financial (direc- 
tion of activity and control of credit and tax in- 
stitutions) ; (6) Organization of labor (consolida- 
tion of the activity of labor unions, labor ex- 
changes, etc.). 


Polish Workers Strike for Peace with Soviet Russia 
The new Polish republic, formed on the ruins of imperialistic Russia and of the defeated imperialism 


of Germany and 


ustria, has become a victim of the imperialistic ambition of its own parasitic classes 


and withal the catspaw of French imperialism, which forced upon it a counter-revolutionary task 
with regard to Soviet Russia. The reports about Poland in the American press are, as usually, mis- 
leading. Judging by these reports one would think that the Polish nation is unanimous in us hos- 
tility toward Soviet Russia. As a matter of fact, Poland is divided, like all other imperialistic nations; 
there is widespread discontent among the workers, and the young but growing communist movement 
is forcing even the chauvinist Polish Socialist Party to take up the demand for peace with Soviet Rus- 
sia. On the 20th of November last, a general strike and some demonstrations took place in Warsaw, 
the chief slogan of which was: PEACE WITH SOVIET RUSSIA. We offer herewith a description of 
the events of that day, which we take from the central organ of the Jewish social-democratic (men- 
shevist) organization, “Der Bund,” of Poland, the Warsaw “Lebensfragen” of November 30. 


f hice Warsaw Council of Workmen’s Deputies 
which is controlled by the Polish Socialist Party 
declared for Friday (November 28) a half-day 
general protest strike. 

The following were the slogans of the strike: 
Down with the war in the east (war elsewhere is 
all right), Down with the Government of Paderew- 
sky (which had handed in its resignation a day 
before), and against the high cost of living. 

In addition to the strike, the Polish Socialist 
Party called upon the workers to hold manifesta- 
tions and meetings on the same day. 

This decision of the Polish Socialist Party caused 
a great deal of excitement in the reactionary par- 
ties having connections ameng the workers. The 
yellow National Union of Workers and the black 
Khadeks (Christian Democrats) issued a common 
appeal, in which they energetically attacked the 
Polish Socialist Party, accusing this party of a 
desire to seize the power. This appeal was posted 
in great numbers on the streets of Warsaw. 

The attitude of the Jewish workers who are or- 

anized in the “Bund” was as follows: in view of 

e fact that the Polish Socialitt Party deemed it 
unn to come to an understanding with the 
other Socialist parties and that—what is far more 


important—the slogans of the revolutionary work- 
ing clase are far more advanced than those of the 
Polish Socialist Party, apart from the fact that the 
whole policy of the P. S. P. justifies doubt as to 
the earnestness and sincerity of their demands; 
taking all this into account the Warsaw committee 
of the “Bund” decided not to call upon the Jewish 
workers to join the strike. 

But the communists of Warsaw acted differently. 
Despite the fact that they were not even invited to 
participate in the proposed demonstration, the 
communist workmen also quit work and took part 
in all the demonstrations that followed. 

Between 12 and 1 work stopped in almost all 
the factories of Warsaw, the movement of the 
tramways ceased, and from all parts of the city 
large masses of workmen began to march toward 
the Theatre Plaza, carying red banners and pla- 
cards. The railway workers came with their own 
band at the head of their procession. The banners 
were all of the Polish Socialist Party, but there 
were placards with communist mottoes. 

The meeting on the Theatre Plaza opened at 2.30 
and lasted for over an hour. Three platforms were 
erected, from which spoke Polish Socialist Party 
deputies and councilmen. An appropriate resolu- 
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tion proposed by the Polish Socialist Party was 
adopted. Communist speakers also spoke at the 
meeting, criticizing the Polish Socialist Party and 
denandia of them—deeds. 


ing of 

After the meeting a great demonstration was 
made, with tens-of thousands of Polish workmen 
in line. In spite of the heavy rain, which was 
coming down unceasingly, the enormous mass of 
workers marched patiently under tens of red ban- 
ners, expressing thus their emphatic protest against 
the war, against the high cost of living and against 
the present system. 

The enormous crowd was convinced that they 
were marching to the Mokotov jail to free the 
politcal prisoners that were held there, and this 
aroused great enthusiasm. They were singing the 
“Internationale,” the “Chervoni Shtandar” (Red 
Flag) and other revolutionary songs; slogans di- 
rected against the present rulers and for a new 
order reverberated in the mighty echo of the crowd. 

The heavy rain was pouring down incessantly, 
everyone was drenched, but the workers were 
marching and singing. 

But evidently the Polish Socialist Party marshals 
had not even thought of marching to the Mokotov 
jail, and at the corner of Marshalkovska and 
Jerusalimska, the marshals turned to the right, 
intending to march to the Saxon park. 
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But hundreds of those who were taking part in 
the demonstration began to protest boisterously 
against this, and a scene of disorder occurred here. 
The paraders began to quarrel and scramble among 
themselves, banners were snatched from their bear- 
ers, and in the scramble a few red banners were 
torn. 


Observing that a vast number of the paraders in- 
sisted on marching to the Mokotov jail, the Polish 
Socialist Party marshals declared the demonstra- 
tion at an end and told the crowd to disperse. 


But this provoked even more the workmen-fol- 
lowers of the communists and of the Left (the op- 
position) of the Polish Socialist Party, and the 
anger of the mass turned chiefly against the leader 
of the demonstration, Yavorovsky, who was forced 
to march along toward the jail. Followers of the 
Polish Socialist Party willy-nilly went along, and 
a crowd of a few thousand marched toward Moko- 
tov. 


But on the way to the jail two groups formed 
among the para and they began quarreling. 
This disgusted a great many of the ane ey and 
when the parade was almost at the end of Mar- 
ehalkovska there were only a few people left and 


they decided that under these conditions it was 
useless to go to the jail. 


Norwegian Students Protest Against the Blockade 


A a lecture by Mr. MacLaren the proposed 
resolution which had been suggested by the 
management was brought up for discussion: 

“The Students’ Society addresses an earnest ap- 
peal to the Norwegian Government to neither di 
rectly nor indirectly participate in a hunger 
blockade against Soviet Russia, but on the contrary 
to do everything in its power to render help to 
the starving Russian people.” 

The Chairman, Paul Gjesdahl, in an address, 
asked whether the general morale and ideal of 
justice had fallen so low during the war that the 
Entente could force neutrals who had never shared 
their war against Soviet Russia to share in their 
blockade of starvation against the suffering Russian 
people. He asserted that it was not a question of 
red or white, but a moral question of helping 
aren poopie. Russia is at present in the plight in 
whic orway was in 1814, when it was feared 
by all its enemies because it had won its own free 
constitution. ; 

Law student Lehre suggested that the Students’ 
Society was grateful to management for takin 
up the subject for discussion, but did not fee 
that any expresions of opinion on this point were 
desirable or expedient. 

The Chairman stated that the matter could be 
decided only by vote, and when the vote was taken 
it developed that the great majority opposed Lehre’s 
suggestion. 

Student Schancke Jonassen then made the fol- 


lowing remarks: “It has been said recently that the 
Students’ Society passes too many resolutions, that 
there has been a flood of words. But if an organ- 
ization is sound and boven and alive this is 
not a bad sign. The only way the Students’ Society 
can function is by words. Where are our intel- 
lectuals? Have we, after all, an intellectual elite? 
Where are our artists, our scientists, our poets, in 
this matter? We have our desk writers, our local 
scribes, but where are the men who take up the 
struggle for and to new ideas? Look at the French 

oets! The flower of the literati of that country 
have lately in a vigorous letter pronounced the 
blockade war a crime. Where are the men in this 
country who would dare act in a similar manner? 
We cannot find them. It is therefore the Students’ 
Society which has had to become the only mouth- 
piece for new ideas, the living power of the new 
generation which thinks, burns, and believes, and 
which may speak. By adopting this resolution we 
accomplish our task in the service of international- 
ism. We have been doing servant duty for the 
Entente for so many years that we might just as 
well end it now. We cannot give up our dignity 
as human beings. But it is not only the human, 
but the international law, that is decisive for me, 
on this occasion. I greet the Russian republic of 
workers because she has made the dream into a 
reality—because she has transformed scientific 
theories into living forms of life.” 

Mr. MacLaren also took part in the discussion 
and said that he observed with joy that the Nor- 
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wegian students would not participate in the starva- 


tion war Soviet Russia. When a people 
had taken the power in them own country into their 
own hands they might be left in and be 


left to become masters of their own homes. Mac- 
Laren was made an honorary member of the 


Society. 
Student J. Dahl expounded Bolshevik political 
methods. 
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Psagamry Kjelas told about the inhuman war which 
reactionary western powers were carrying on 
against Russia, and several other speakers ad- 
dressed the meeting. The resolution was finally 
ado by an overwhelming majority. 

chairman was ther authorized to send 
an application to Trondhjem and to the Swedish 
and ish student societies to adopt a similar 
resolution. 


General Semionov’s Rule Increases His “Popularity” 


By Gingt YosHIHARA 
Special Correspondent of the Tokyo Chugai, at Omsk. 


ENERAL SEMIONOV is known in our coun- 
as a hero and a great man. Japanese army 
eke cul military observers who go to Siberia 
expreas, when they return to Japan, admiration of 
Semionov as a hero capable of comparison with 
is Khan end Tamerlane. Newspapers and 
lecturers speak of him as one of the greatest men 
on earth. The result is that today, among our 
people, the real Semionov is unknown; all think 
of him as a hero, since they believe the words of 
the officers and military observers. The Russians 
hate Semionov as a serpent, and every Euro 
who has ever trod the soil of Siberia considers 
him to be the greatest scoundrel unhung, who 
tramples upon h and contaminates the so- 
ciety in which he lives; uF the Japanese look 
upon him as a great man. y should this be? 

Before I describe Semionov as he really is, and 
give some indication of his character, his education, 
and his governing ability, let me first analyze the 
reasons why General Semionov is hated by the 
Russians and Europeans, and yet, on the other 
hand, is admired as a hero by the Japanese. Here 
are the facts as I see them: 

I. Because the Russians are actually suffering 
from the oppressive and violent rule of Semionov. 

II. Because Europeans living in Siberia acquire 
a knowledge of the Russian language, converse with 
the Russians, and understand the true vileness of 
Semionov’s administration. 

III. Because Semionov is surrounded by a num- 
ber of Japanese adventurers, who laud this general 
as a hero. 

IV. Because our army officers, after Semionov 
unfurled the flag of restoration in his fatherland, 
have been aiding him and have become thus com- 
mitted of praising him and concealing the evils 
attributed to him. 

V. Because Japanese army officers living in 
Siberia do not always know Russian, and hence 
learn of Siberian conditions only through the eyes 
of the followers of General Semionov. 

VI. Because our observation committee, which 
are sent to Siberia, transmit to the Japanese people 
only what they obtain from the army officers. 

VII. Because Semionov, who receives aid from 
Japan, treats the Japanese well. 


VIIL Because Japanese eye-witnesses, without 
understanding the inner reasons for the incidents 
they observe, present only indiscriminate and un- 
discerning interpretations. 

The above conditions have always been known 
to the Military Department at Tokyo, as well as 
to the Foreign Department. European and Ameri- 
can officers and diplomats have often requested 
explanations, and lodged protests against General 
Semionov, frequently appealing to the commander 
of the Japanese army stationed at Chita, against 
the General’s violent conduct. They have asked 
Commander Oba to demand that the General cease 
his lawless course, since Japan was in a position 
to maintain law and order along the railroad in 
the province of Transbaikalia (Zabaikalia). More- 
over, they rehearsed many of the wicked deeds 
perpetrated by General Semionov—facts, not 
rumors—based on the reports of eye-witnesses of 
the trials and miseries suffered by the Russians. 
General Semionov cannot in any way deny them. 
The Japanese army issued ambiguous subterfuges: 
It could not, it said, say anything good of Sem- 
ionov’s army. 

When the Bolshevik power had become dominant 
all over Siberia, Semionov, who was receiving aid 
from our army, raised his flag at Bolzha, near the 
town of Manchuria, and was frequently defeated 
and frequently put to flight. But then our army 
swept the Bolsheviki out of the Amur and Mari- 
time provinces, and entered the Province of Za- 
baikalia, and the General, gathering up some Jap- 
anese and Chinese volunteers, followed in after 
our Third Division, and entered Chita. With the 
support of our Third Division, he declared himself 
the Governor of the Province of Zabaikalia. He 
thus obtained control not only of the military 
authority in the Province, but also of the legisla- 
tive, administrative and judicial power, and thus 
became a sort of absolute monarch. Yet, he was 
by no means content with being merely an auto- 
cratic ruler of the one Province of Baikalia. He 
demanded a broader field, and attempted to oust 
Horvath and Kalmykov, and to obtain control of 
the Amur and Maritime Provinces, thus making 
himself absolute ruler over three Eastern Siberian 
Provinces, all the way from Lake Baikal to the 
Sea of Japan. For the attainment of this ambition, 
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General Semionov sought the support of our coun- 
try. Through his followers, the Japanese adven- 
turers above mentioned, as well as a certain Cap- 
tain———-in the Jepanese army, who had been as- 
signed to serve under General ionov as advisor, 
by the ay fea Military Department, General 


Semionov flattered our commanding officers by a 
tremendous display of hospitality to them, par- 
ticularly to those who were assigned to the duty 


of reporting conditions. It was thus that Semionov 
attempted to solidify his rule in the three Provinces 
a semi ned ana 5 = 

i e Japanese adventurers w 
were hanging 


around General Semionov, blinded by 
avarice and dreams of military glory, not knowing 
General Semionov’s character, and ignorant of the 
conditions of the Siberians themselves, believed 
that in aiding Semionov to make himself ruler of 
these three Provinces they were extending their 

here of influence over these Provinces—and 

erefore they aided General Semionov in building 
up his power over his new rea 

Semionov’s position as sole commander of the 
Fifth Siberian Army, with headquarters at Chita, 
might make him seem to be an important D, 
but he is actually a man of vacillating and sluggish 
disposition, with no independence of mind; it is 
not surprising, therefore, that he should have left 
the entire conduct of military affairs in the hands 
of Kovalevsky, the Chief-of-Staff. After becoming 
commander of the Fifth Army Corps, with the 
aid of Lt. General Vozreveky, Semionov succeeded 
in maintaining himself in this position. But he 
appeared to be discontented with the arran te 
within Kolchak’s army, and declared himself to be 
indenpendent of the latter, going so far as to issue 


a mobilization order for the Province of Zabaikalia, 
and registering men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty. 


General Semionov is a young man, and in some 
ways makes an impression of strength, but he has 
no strategical talent or fighting ability when it 
comes to conducting a large army, for in matters 
of military administration he is a child; and in 
the political, diplomatic and financial fields, he is 
a nonentity. In other words, he is a good guerilla 
fighter, but not the stuff for the making of a gen- 
eral. Although he pretends to have the grandile- 
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quent motive of sweeping Bolshevism from the face 
of the earth, and “restoring Ruseia,” he is governed 
by no political principle at all, and yields always 
to the influence of the persons in his immedidte 
surroundings. He is pursuing no aim that is in any 
way worthy of accompli t, but is moving about 
blindly. Under these circumstances, the persua- 
sions of his followers, who are often merely ir- 
responsible adventurers, have t influence over 
him. He does not recognize Kolchak as his sup- 
porter, passes over his protests, and once repared 
to meet the Seventh Division advancing from Ir- 
kutsk. His mobilization order, however, resulted 
very poorly, since only 1,800 soldiers were thus 
drafted, and even these 1,800 could not be properly 
fed and retained by him. He was not aware that 
the evils and trials caused in Siberia by the mobili- 
zation were greater than the maladministration of 
the old Czarist regi The captain whom the 
Japanese Military artment sent to Semionov, 
and the Japancee ne’er-do-wells, who are in the 
General’s entourage, have no ability to size up the 
situation in Siberia, and do not see the utter im- 
aera gid of maintaining Semionov as the sole 
ruler of the three Provinces of Eastern Siberia, un- 
der the sharp eyes of the Allied nations. - Moreover, 
they were le to see what serious damage was 
inflicted by their attitude, and their evil influence 
on the foreign policy of Japan, and how much 
they injured Japan’s prestige. They didn’t grasp 
the fact that helping Semionov to persecute the 
Russians, and permitting him to perpetrate his evil 
acts, was precisely the cause that would produce 
resentment among the Russians against the Japa- 
nese. Unfortunately these acts, and their posaitle 
consequences to Japan, must be blamed not only 
on the Captain and the other Japanese adventurers 
whom we have referred to, but also on the staff 
of the Third Division of the Army, since the Third 
Division of our Army was pl in Zabaikalia to 
maintain order, and therefore must meet a grave 
responsibility, namely, that of supervising General 
Semionov. They have done nothing, however, to 
restrain the General in his evil acts, and this omis- 
sion is due to their having heeded the words and 
advices received from the above-mentioned Captain 
and other persons. 
—Chugai, Tokyo, November 13-14 


White Guard Recruiting in Sweden for Czarist Reactionaries 


A ProTesT TO THE SWEDISH 


We have come into possession of the following 
radio telegram, containing a protest by the Soviet 
Government against the recruiting of White 
Guards in Sweden by Czarist Russians. Such re- 
cruiting has without doubt been going on in Sweden 
this fall, and the neutral Swedish Government has 
taken no step against i, but on the contrary, has 
suppressed the Russian note on this question. We 
publish a note of protest of the Russian Soviet 
Government, which is couched in the following 


GOVERNMENT FROM CHICHERIN 


terms, simultaneously demanding a clear explana- 
tion of this subject of the foreign policy of Sweden: 
Moscow, October 20, 1919. 
Urr.-1303-11-1305. 
To the Ministries for Foreign Affairs at Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Brussels and Belgrade: 

The wireless message that is forwarded by the eo- 
called government of Russia’s White Guards in- 
dicates that this so-called government, in view of 
the departure of the English volunteers from Arch- 
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angel, intends to proceed to the formation of new 
voluntary forces, to be recruited from Sweden, Den- 
mark, Belgium, and Yugo-Slavia. The Russian 
Soviet Government expresses its firm hope that the 
Swedish, Danish, Belgian and Yugo-Slavic Gov- 
ernments will distinctly reject this est of the 
White Guards, who desire to continue their crimin- 
al hostilities against Russia’s working masses. We 
are convinced that the Swedish, Danish, Belgian 
and Yugo-Slavic Governments will decline to de- 
base themselves to the level of these vile intrigues, 
which would assume the character of an open inter- 
vention in the inner affairs of Russia, to the detri- 
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ment of the masses of the people in that country. 
Without doubt the Swedish, Danish, Belgian, and 
Yugo-Slavic Governments are aware that consent 
on their part to the recruiting of White Guard 
bands in their respective territories, intended for 
warfare with Russia, cannot be considered other- 
wise than as a hostile act against that country, and 
that in such a case the Russian Soviet Government 
will be compelled to reserve for itself the right 
to resort to whatever measures may seem useful to 


People’s Commissaire for Foreign Affairs, 
CHICHERIN. 


In this connection, the reader should know that the Esthonian Recruiting Office at Stockholm 
was under the direction of a Danish officer named Gleerup, who, after he had laid hands on 


the funds of this counter-revolutionary establishment, absco 


with the sum of 150,000 crowns. 


Politiken, of Stockholm, discusses the matter as follows: 


Gleerup Left in the Lurch by the League of 
Adventurers 


Palludan now in Archangel with the recruiting 
fund—150,000 crowns. The Swedes 
prepare a blow. 

‘Te Politiken articles concerning the Archangel 

enlistments have caused much distress within 
the league. Several other incidents have taken 
place ae the last few days, which we describe 
in detail below. 
Patiupan Has Lert With THE FuNDS. GLEERUP 
18 DETHRONED. 


An interesting item of news is that the so-called 
Lieutenant (Danish) T. Gleerup, has lost all right 
of determination as to the policy of the recruiting 
bureau. The immediate reason for this is that the 
Swedish leaders whom we have mentioned before, 
Lidback and his henchmen, formerly the Finnish 
brigadiers Edvin K. Petterson and “Lieutenant” 
Hasselstro6m (the latter a son of the sheriff at 
Tappstrém), have found out that the funds which 
the notorious Captain Palludan received for en- 
listments cannot any longer be counted upon. Cap- 
tain Palludan has received not less than 150,000 
crowns from some one or more interested persons 
to finance the enlistments. In Copenhagen, their 
efforts were quite successful, as is well known, and 
about three weeks ago Palludan departed in com- 
pany wih thirty young men and the 150,000 
crowns. This is now published for the first time, 
and the first result of this sad news was that “Lieu- 
tenant” Gleerup was immediately fired from his 
prominent position. His standing is rather pre- 
carious at this time. 

When Gleerup was sent to Stockholm he received 
from Palludan only 400 crowns with which to es- 
tablish himself and start the new campaign. Of 
course this money did not last very long, and it 
began to be apparent that his partners would have 
to support him unless he could make some money 
for himself in the usual way of the Black Guards. 
Lidback, Hasselstrom, and Petterson are determin- 
ed to be revenged on Palludan and are preparing a 
blow in Archangel which will result in “taking 
up” the money of Palludan, and in subjecting 


Palludan himself to whatever the inclinations of 
the leaders of the Swedish “gendarmes” may devise 
and prescribe. 

In order to execute this stroke, the above-named 
trio have now selected a special “genuine” troo 
of twenty men. Among qualificetions which 
were laid down for entering this troop a good 
knowledge of the use of arms seemed to be first 
and most important. “You must be a fighter,” 
Lidback exclaimed, in making the selection. The 
boys whom he chose represented all kinds of 
trades,—detectives, budding sheriffs, police, and 
—— Passports were obtained for all of 

em. 

Among the departing are the above named “Cap- 
tain” Lidback, the lad Pettersson, “Lieutenant” 
Holmstrém, two brothers Héglund, one Ericason, 
and a sergeant by the name of Lirell, known in 
Finland and Esthonia. So-called “Friends of Rus- 
sia” supplied sufficient money to pay the transpor- 
tation of these young men, besides guaranteeing 
their food and paying them fifty crowns each. 

A DESERTING QUARTERMASTER SERGEANT AMONG 
THE LEADERS 

Gleerup is, as we have already said, disqualified. 
Instead, the entire contingent is made up of 
Swedes, former brigadiers, who conduct the Swed- 
ish branch quite independently. They have, as is 
apparent, daring dreams of the future and warmly 
hope that there is something left of the many 
thousands of crowns Palludan had, which they can 
obtain after they have been successful in annihilat- 
ing Palludan and his thirty Danes. 

ose who have set out on this quest may be 
said to be well qualified. Lidback was one of the 
White Guards in Finland, as were Hasselstrom and 
Pettersson. Even Lizell has participated in similar 
adventures, and so, undoubtedly, have some of the 
others. In addition to the Finnish so-called “Lib- 
erty Cross,” Edwin Pettersson has a few medals 
received for his “meritorious” services in the sup- 
pression of the Finnish rebellion. He belonged to 
the Vasa Battalion. If the police it his de- 
parture, the inference is clear that these adventur- 
ers are being supported quite openly. Pettersson, 
who was born in Mjalby, enlisted in the middle of 
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October for one year in the artillery regiment of 
Uppland, at Upsala, but has never reported for 
service. On account of his services in Finland, he 
was immediately promoted to the service grade of 
quartermaster-sergeant, in spite of the fact that he 
had never had any military training. It would 
seem incredible that he should be sent out on this 
kind of a mission, under the circumstances. He 
also shared in the affair in Esthonia, and it was 
mostly through his activities that the notorious 
gentlemen, Hallen and Wahlgren, were forbidden 
to leave Reval, from which they did, however, suc- 
ceed in sneaking away. 


How Lonc Wr tHe Pouice Keep THem Eves 


CLosEp 

Although the leaders of these recruits call them- 
selves, with a certain pride, by the term “adventur- 
ers” it is a little bard to excuse the blatancy of 
their actions. Several of these gentlemen are obvi- 
ously of such standing that they ought to be in- 
here ae Pettersson is sought by a few hotels 
which have had the doubtful pleasure of harbor- 
ing him, and the artillery officials of Uppland 

ill probably also have a little account to settle 


It is a ia i further, that our old friends 
“Major” en and “Captain” Wahlgren figure 
in this illustrious company. Hallen especially has 
been desirous of being included in the departing 
troops. Woe urge that the police interfere and put 
an end to all further manipulations of these men, 
Lidback, Hasselstrom, and Pettersson, and that 
these men be investigated. The police have inter- 
fered before in suspicious enterprises. We can 
only wonder if they will maintain their criminal 
passivity in this matter, which is so clear and obvi- 
ous. It would not be difficult to find the way to the 
Central hotel and take care of theee men. 

—Folkets Dagblad Politiken, 
Stockholm, Nov. 10, 1919. 


Denikin Blockades the Cossack Republics 

PAS. Dec.—Sir General Denikin, knight of 

the Order of the Bath, has stolen a leaf from 
the book of the Entente. He too has declared an 
economic blockade upon the Cossack republics of 
the Kuban, the Don and the Terek. states 
are not governed by Soviets or by Communists—on 
the contrary, i was there that the Volunteer Army 
first took rise—but they must be punished for 
their crime of not sharing the views of Denikin, 
Kolchak, Lloyd Ceorge & Co. These democratic 
republics refuse to recognize the absolute author- 
ity of the Denikin dictatorship, of whom they have 
been becoming more and more distrustful ever 
since his armies to ravage Southern Russia. 
The answer of Denikin is an order prohibiting the 
importation into these regions of merchandise and 
produce either by land or water. 

The following dispatch, published in the Kou- 
banskaya Zemlia (Land of Kuban) in its issue of 
October 19, is a sample of the blockade orders 
issued by the British military protegé: 
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“The regional government of Kuban has just 
received ofbcial notification that the command of 
the armed forces of the South of Russia has de- 
clared an economic blockade upon Kuban and has 
forbidden the importation into Kuban of mer- 
chandise and produce by railroad or by river trans- 
port.” 

The paper then goes on to comment as follows: 

“The information appearing in the press of the 
Volunteer Army upon the blockade of the Kuban, 
the Don and the Terek has produced an enormous 
sensation. In the circles of the Cossack govern- 
ments, this news has provoked such a stupefaction 
that at first it was not credited. 

“The blockade is an arm of war. What has de- 
termined Denikin to employ this arm against the 
Kuban, the Don and the Terek? ... 

“It is evident that the labors of the South Russian 
Conference have entered these last days into a 
critical stage. The tendencies for the establish- 
ment of the absolute power of the Dictator Denikin 
have had the upper hand in the directing spheres of 
the Volunteer y. It is that which has deter- 
mined the other part to put the question of sub- 
ordination of the free countries equarely 
up to the command of the Volunteer Army. 


“All the exterior ways of communication from 
the Don, the Kuban and the Terek go across the 
Black Sea. The Volunteer Army has control over 
all of them.” 

The Paris organ of the Right Social Revolution- 
aries, Pour La Russie (On lf of Russia) ex- 

reases the greatest amazement at these acts of 
ikin. “It would seem,” it says, “as if the spirit 

of madness has entered into the official circles of 
the Volunteer Army.” From their position in the 
middle of the road, as supporters of partial counter- 
revolution, the Social Revolutionaries cannot un- 


derstand why a little bit of reaction should lead 
right back to militarism and tsarism. But soon 
their eyes will open. 
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New Pogroms 


By Viapimm BoncH-BRUYEVICH 
Executive Secretary to the Council of People’s Commissaries 
Izvestia, June 8, 1919 


the course of the famous Beylis trial—Beylis 
was accused of having murdered the young 
Yushinsky at Kiev—the Moscow Rabbi Maze was 
heard as an expert; I as if it were yes- 
terday this solemn moment of the abominable ritual 
murder trial. The Beylis trial had long aince 
passed out of the stage where it was a trial merely 
of one man; it was the Jewish people who were 
ie ay by the Czarist functionaries on the 
And then appeared this child of the Jew- 
ish people, a true descendant of an ancient people, 
brave before the Czarist tribunal; he looked straight 
into the eyes of these people, who held the power; 
he pronounced his astonishing profession of faith 
which must have gone etraight to the soul of each 
one present; I know that it made an impression 
not only on the judges, who soon ceased to smile, 
not only on the Nieteners in the crowded hall, but 
also on the jury, which was charged with the duty 
of unravelling this inextricable affair, and which, 
in spite of the calumnies and intrigues of the 
Czars “justice” of the imperial prosecutors, re- 
turned a verdict of acquittal in favor of the Jew- 
ish people. 
I see him still, this unusual orator, small in 
stature, leaning forward over a table in order the 
better to control his audience, expounding in a 
voice that was becoming warmer and warmer, the 
religious mentality and the character of his people, 
describing the procedure of its ceremonies, its man- 
ners and its customs. “From the Kiev Court of 
Assizes this touching profession of faith of an en- 
tire race re-echoed over all the world: the poe 
l 


sion of this people persecuted and physically hu- 


miliated, but preserving through all its sufferings 
and misfortunes, all the power and all the energy 
of its moral splendor. After the first vibrant and 
passionate words, a poignant emotion had seized 
all in the room.” In my diary of that period, those 
are the words in which I characterized this memor- 
able day of the Kiev trial of this astonishing 
demonstration of the Pontiff of the Jewish people. 
When I recall this solemn and tragic moment 
in which the sad story of the sufferings of the 
Jewish people was presented, my thought moves 
involuntarily towards those frontier regions in Rus- 
sia which are largely ee ey Jewis'. popula- 
tions, in which the accursed ite Guards, the 
Polish bourgeoisie, landed proprietors, the nobles 
and the assassins of everybody, recruited, equi ; 
and enlisted through force of gold by the Euro- 
pean bourgeoisie, have thrown themselves upon 
the population like wild beasts. These monsters 
fadulee in their bloody and bestial orgy of night- 
mare and of horror, cutting the throats of women 
and old men, appeasing their sadistic rage on chil- 
dren, destroying everything that is in their way, 
and leaving behind them only ashes and corpses, 
where a day before an active, productive life was 
still in progress. Wherever the organizing hand 
of the western bureaucracy makes itself felt, par- 
ticularly where the Entente propaganda puts in 
its appearance, the ex-“Allies” of Russia fall upon 
us and propagate anti-semitism, with its abominable 
reaching of hatred. The cry of “Death to the 
jews” resounds from one end of these unfortunate 
saat to the other, handed over as they are, 
efenceless, to the Polish, Roumanian, and other 
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reactionary bands in the pay of Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau and other managers of the world 
bourgeoisie. 

On the other hand, wherever the Soviet power 
has been established, wherever the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been founded and fortified, all these 
savage excesses have become impossible. The 
Israelites, like the representatives of all other na- 
tionalities, whatever they may be, live in peace, 
following with absolute liberty whatever occupa- 
tions the political and economic conditions created 
by the blockade permit them to engage in—and 
unfortunately these conditions, owing to the block- 
ade, are becoming progressively more difficult and 
a The workers and ts of Soviet 

ussia, of Ukraine, of Crimea, of Lithuania, of 
White Russia, of the regions of the Caucasus, the 
Volga, the Don, the Urals (all of which are Soviet 
territory, from the north of Russia to the south), 
know very well that at present, under their Gov- 
ernment, and in their Soviet territories, all dis- 
tinctions of ee religion and race have 
been obliterated once for all. It is in Soviet ter- 
ritory that the ancient maxims have truly been 
realized: “All men are brothers”; “No more Hel- 
lenes, no more Jews.” There are now only work- 
ers, first to last, having the same rights to ex- 
istence. 

If the struggle is still going on, it is now against 
the exploiters, the beadles of the bourgeoisie and 
the nobility, the landed proprietors, the indi- 
viduals and organizations who are violating the 
liberties, the honor, and the dignity of the peo- 
ples living in Russia, who threaten the very ex- 
istence of the millions of the proletarians and 
peasants living in our country. 

Monsters in human form at present ravage 
Lithuania and White Russia, which have been cut 
off by the Poles; everywhere the innocent blood of 
the poor Israelites continues to flow in torrents. 
What has not been done by these mercenaries of 
the European bourgeoisie, habituated to measure 
the value of blood and the lives of men in gold? 

Information recently received concerns fifty lo- 
calities in which the number killed has been capa- 
ble of record; in addition to these localities, there 
are still some scores of others which have also 
had pogroms, and in which the number of victims 
is not yet precisely known. Proskurov has 
recorded 3,000 killed; Felshtin, 2,000 killed; Tep- 
lik, 350; Zhitomir, 410; Ovrutch, 80; Berditchev, 
30; Radomysl, 32; Vassilkov, 110; Tchernobyl, 
100; Mejgopie, 104; Dombrovitsy, 19; also the 
following ee Stepantsy, Possava, Korosten, 
Poltava, Kobelaky, Romedane, Loubny, Elizabet- 
grad, Znamenka, Kormya, Ivanovo, Oboukov, 
Piriatine, Gornostaytol, Fastov, Olchantsy, Bob- 
rinskaya, Olevsk, Berezane, Kleben, Letitchev, 
Medjibodj, Zenkov, Koublitsch, Ladyjine, Zhranov, 
Katai-Gorod, Tchernovka, Sobolevka, Skvira, Ko- 


nev, Taracha, Bougouslav, Balta, Bobrobitsy, 
Lugin, etc., etc. 
Certain localities have become victims of 


pogroms several times. Lands, houses, furniture, 
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everything, has been destroyed, thrown out, sacked. 
The violators have broken down doors, windows 
and stoves, have torn up the floors, have broken 
to pieces machines and tools in the workshops, 
simultaneously killing and massacring and mur- 
dering without mercy. In the villages, children 
ma seen wandering about, left without parents 
adi without homes. In the fields and in the woods, 
you find fugitives and unfortunates who have lost 
their way while escaping; all of them are half 
mad and terrified by the mere idea of returning 
to their houses. In the yards you see people walk- 
ing up and down who have partly or totally lost 
their reason; others remain for whole days sit- 
ting on the ruins, as if they were counting some- 
thing, casting frightened glances in all directions; 
while, in the surroundings, in market towns and 
villages, the old regime of the Czar is being re- 
stored, to the great joy of Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, and all those who hate peace, who violate 
the working and peasant population, and who 
threaten to shoot everybody in any little field 
where they may find them. Drunk with blood and 
violence, this maddened bourgoisie and their 
ferocious bands of mercenaries threaten Russia and 
the whole world with the same atrocities, if the 
workers and peasants are audacious enough to 
raise their heads and refuse to yield to those whose 
trade is the shedding of blood for gold—and they 
have plenty of gold to make the blood flow. 
@ 2 


It is characteristic of what is going on now 
in the west and southwest of Russia, that it is 
being repeated identically beyond the Volga, at the 
foot of the Urals, in the Cingdomn of Kolchak, 
that lackey of Czarism, who is being jumped upon 
from all sides by the Reds. We witness here the 
same ferocity; the same repressions, the same 
savage vengeance against peasants and workers 
whose lives have been one long martyrdom; the 
same savageries are practised against the workers 
of the aad of the factories, of the shops, because 
they dared, in the twentieth century, at the end 
of the struggle that lasted almost a century, after 
five years of slaughter without precedent, boldly 
to declare to the entire world that they also were 
men, that they refused to live any longer in 
slavery, and have decided to organize their lives 
as they thought best. 


Who are these bold persons? Are they not the 
whole Russian neaple? They are the millions 
of peasants and workers belonging to all the na- 
tionalities living in Russia. It is they who want 
to shake off the yoke of the financiers, the landed 
Propricors> of international capitalism, of the 
civilized English, French, and German barbarians, 
who have so long been actually bleeding our coun- 
try, and who now want to continue to cut it to 
pieces. Is it not time for all those who have still 
a remnant of conscience and of honor, to finally 
understand that the cause of Soviet Russia is the 
cause of the dignity and the very existence of the 
whole nation, and that, if we wish to preserve for 
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Russia her independence, we must all rise as one 
man to shake alt forever the horrid yoke of world 
imperialism? The Jewish pogroms must awaken 
all those who are sleeping and finally prove to 
them what many have thus far not wanted either 
to see or hear. 

The Jewish people are spread all over the world. 
They count among the bourgeoisie a considerable 
number of representatives. Everywhere and al- 
ways the Jew has been rightly proud of his spirit 
of solidarity and, in fact, even representatives 
of its wealthy classes, those who had forgotten and 
were exploiting the mi and the century-long 
serfdom of their race-brothers, have always trem- 
bled when the tocsin of the pogrom of Kishinev 
and other cities of Russia resounded. The Jews 
have always said: “The persecutions and the suf- 
ferings of our people move the heart of every 
Israelite, whoever he may be. And now that un- 
heard of progroms have broken out in Russia no 
longer sdmalated by the knout of the Czar’s 
lackeys, no longer unleashed by the provocation 
of governors, but now under the auspices of the 
Clemenceaus, the Lloyd Georges and other man- 
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agers of the world bourgeoisie, who are egging on 
against Russia veritable hordes of assassins, bands 
of mercenaries, the hungry pack of landed pro- 
Pee who have been unlanded, Livonian barons, 

olish ezlachta, in short, all the capitalists and 
their hangers-on—will now the Jewish people in 
France, in America, and in England, not raise 
their voice? Will they not protest against their 
Prime Ministers and their Presidents? Is it th 
who are now causing the blood of the Jews to flow: 

We must reply to this coalition of gilded bellies 
by the international union of the proletarians, of 
the peasants, and of all other workers, in order 
to oppose to all reaction, of whatever source, a 
wall of insurmountable bayonets, to defend with 
our lives this new regime of justice and of liberty 
that has been established in our Soviet Russia. 
Only this regime can lead humanity on the road of 
happiness and assure to all the means of sub- 
sistence. There have never been, and we are happy 
to say there will never be, any “pogroms” where 
the Soviet power shall have planted the sublime 
banner of the Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
of all the peoples and all the nationalities. 


The War in Russia 


(Strategical and Political Reflections) 


By Lr.-Cot. B. 


Te hysteria against Bolshevism that England 
has been spreading so ably, seems to have af- 
fected her more than any other country. 


In a real paroxysm of madness, the British Poli- 
ticians began trying to persuade the world that 
in the near future the Red armies would sweep 
away all obstacles in Europe and Asia, and, like 
the famous hordes of Attila and Tamerlane, would 
invade the European and Asiatic countries. 

And these wild imaginings of certain foolish 
politicians and half-baked military experts are in- 
troduced to the civilized world while the Soviet 
armies are only defending their own territory and 
victoriously clearing it of those who have laid a 
a scheme to destroy the Russian Soviet Republic 
and to conquer the richest part of it. 

On January 7, in a letter to the London Times, 
Lord Sydenham, the great authority on eastern 
questions, dealing with the “Bolshevist danger,” 
says: “I cannot help viewing the whole situation in 
the Far East with grave anxiety. In Europe, bol- 
shevism will ultimately exhaust itself. The terror 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged, as the French 
revolutionaries discovered, but Central Asia may 
remain for years a source of danger. If India 
escapes, Persia may become involved; Khorasan 
lies open to Bolshevist activities from Merv, while, 
if Lenin’s agents can control the Caspian, the 
northern provinces will come under the curse.” 

Then the honorable lord expresses fears that 
Turkey and at last China may become Bolshevik 
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states and finally the famous prophecy of the 
Kaiser, with regard to the “Yellow Peril,” may 
become a reality. 

Therefore he calls the motto “Hands off Russia!” 
“a parrot cry of dupes who do not realize the ter- 
rible responsibility which they have incurred.” 

So, in order to prevent such a “disaster,” it is 
Great Britain which must be allowed to conquer 
Russia, China, Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey; it 
is the army of the Allies that is to walk victoriously 
through the countries named, for the sake of democ- 
racy. 

Do Americans understand what this means? 

First of all, the foreign policy of the Russian 
Soviet Government, as it has often been stated by 
Chicherin, is by no means to be considered as one 
of aggression, and there is not the silghtest inten- 
tion on the part of the Soviet leaders to wage any 
wars for the annexation and enslavement of any 
nation in the world. 

This has become known to the various states of 
Asia and consequently Soviet Russia has gained 
their entire confidence: 

“We are your friends, we do not want an inch 
of your territory; we are returning to you your 
land, captured by the Russian Czars”—such were 
the magic words of the Soviets, and in this lies 
the success of the so-called “Bolshevik propa- 
ganda.” 

Why does China now look with admiration on 
Moscow? Why have the Afghans greeted so warm- 
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the Russian Soviet envoys at Kabul? Is it not 


artars. 

fight the Russians by the side 
of the British; and Georgia, as well as the other 
Caucasian tribes, will follow the example of the 
Terek and Kuban Cossacks, now blockaded by their 


world which will extend to her a friendly hand 
and the pledge of a real, sincere peace. 

w can any sensible man even imagine that 
the semi-civilized populations of certain parts of 
Asia can become “Bolsheviki,” in the proper sense 
of the word. Many, many years must elapse be- 
fore the program which the Russian Communists 
are introducing to the Russian people can be 
understood by the primitive peoples of Asia. 

Now these nations instinctively feel that the 

licy of Moscow is right and they are joyfully 
Ffnkin ing their fate to that of Moscow, as to the 
source of the new light for humanity. 

It is in no case a fault of the Soviet Govern- 

ment that Great Britain, which has always posed 
before the world as the most civilized and peace- 
loving of nations, has not inspired the Asiatic 
ples with a feeling similar to that inspired’ by 
Soviet Russia. The British have to blame them- 
selves for this; by no means can they put the 
blame on “Russian propaganda.” 
Afghanistan is an irate, a semi-autocratic 
country, and Soviet Russia respects even the 
alliance with that country. More than that—the 
Afghans are fighting the British army, which tried 
to crose Afghanistan in order to invade Russian 
Turkestan, a state belonging to Soviet Russia. 
There is not a single Russian defending the Afghan 
frontier. 

Is it because of Russian intrigues also that the 
Esthonian Government concluded the peace with 
Soviet Russia? Or that Finland, in spite of all 
the efforts of the Allies, remained passive, and re- 
fused to join the wholesale murder of the Russian 
workmen and peasants? Or that Bulgaria, per- 
haps remembering that the same Russian peasants, 
tens of thousands of them, are lying in their graves 
in Bulgaria, having died for the cause of the ex- 
istence of Bulgarian people, is now openly uniting 
with their brethren? ell, this may also be a 
result of propaganda from Soviet Russia, which 
is cut off by the most severe, most complete block- 
ade the world ever has witnessed. 

Not at all. 

Propaganda in these matters plays a very lim- 
ited role. It is the general policy of the Soviet 
Government which attracts the oppressed nations 
to Moscow, and the real propagandists of Soviet 
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policy to the world were the very Allies who are 
now accusing the Soviets of spreading propaganda 
amongst the people of the whole globe. 

It was not Lenin or Trotrky who daily discussed 
in the foreign press the Russian “Bolsheviki,” 
spreading countless insinuations as to Soviet Rus- 
sia, so perfectly revealed to the public by the 
reality. The general public understand at last that 
they were duped by their own leaders, and the 
facts have shown them the truth 


The pro da of the Allies, for which the 
taxpayers have paid billions, has collapsed, and 
the truth, the truth about the Soviet Repub- 


lic automatically became known to the whole world, 
and this they called the “Bolshevik pro da.” 
Well, against such propaganda both a blockade 
ten times as severe as it now is, as well as the army 
of the world coalition, would be powerless meas- 


ures. 

In the New York Times, of January 22, 1920, 
the regular anonymous correspondent from Wash- 
ington, whose inaccuracy we have already pointed 
out on several occasions in our previous articles, 
again tried to frighten Americans with the Bol- 


menace: 

“The strategy of the Bolshevist military cam- 
paign,” he says, “during the coming spring, con- 
templates the massed attack against Poland, as the 
first step in the projected Red invasion of Europe, 
and a military diversion through Turkestan and 
Afghanistan towards India. Plans for both cam- 
paigns are well under way, according to the best 
military and diplomatic intelligence received in 
Washington, and the threat against India accounts 
for the expected decision of the Allied Premiers to 
send an army, mainly of British, to the Caucasus, 
to help the Georgians halt the Red menace.” 

We know the value of this so-called “best mili- 
tary and diplomatic intelligence” of that section 
of Washington. We have not yet forgotten the 
series of lies issued by it in the not very remote 
past, about Kronstadt, Krassnaya Gorka, Petro- 
grad and many other places, including the state- 
ment that the total strength of the Soviet army 
was about 750,000 men, and that therefore it could 
tad defeated by the Baltic States and the 

oles. 


Further on, the same correspondent fore- 
shadowed an alliance of Enver Pasha with Semio- 
nov, whom he also calls a Bolshevik, and goes on 
to permit his mind to dream of the establishment 
of a Turanian-Bolshevik State, “to the embarrass- 
ment of the allied world.” 

All Central Asia and Mongolia, as well as Trans- 
Baikalia, according to this madman, is to be under 
a Semionov-Enver-Bolshevik regime. And such a 
blunder, such a product of the hysterical brain of 
a lunatic, is printed in a newspaper and offered 
to the American public for digestion! 

First of all, the strategy of the Soviet General 
Staff strictly follows the policy of the Soviet For- 
eign Office, which is peaceful and reconstructive. 
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From the very beginning of the Civil War in Rus- 
sia, this strategy was of a purely defensive char- 
acter, though its tactics were necessarily those of 
offense on several occasions, 

This can be shown, for example, by the fact 
that war was and is being waged now by the 
Soviet armies in Russia, and not elsewhere. 

The Russians did not attack either the Poles 
or the Letts, and kept along the whole western 
front only very weak forces. It was the Polish 
army, which, together with Lettish, or rather, An- 
glo-French-German forces, started the recent offen- 
sive against the Soviet army, which was not pre- 
pared to meet the invasion. The fact that the Soviet 
forces have not been concentrated on the Polish 
and Lettish frontiers proves this. Now, after the 
Poles, with the Allies, started their march on 
Kiev and probably on Moscow, the process of 
concentration of the Soviet Armies is in full prog- 
ress and we venture without any hesitation to say 
that the Poles and Letts will be defeated and 
mercilessly pursued by the victorious Soviet forces, 
because a victory which is not followed up by a 
most energetic pursuit, and a pursuit going as far 
as possible, has no strategical significance. This 
means the invasion of Poland and the Baltic States 
by the Soviet armies, and will be a normal conse- 
quence of the Letto-Polish invasion of Russia. Can 
this be considered as an aggressive move on the 
part of Soviet Russia against Poland or Lettland, 
to which peace, together with guarantees of their 
absolute independence, was offered by Moscow, and 
in answer to which the aggressors started their 
offensive? 

In Turkestan, the Soviet army is also on the 
defensive, along the whole Persian frontier, and 
certainly will not move into Persia unless the 
proposed British offensive will fail, and the Soviet 
troops will be forced to pursue the beaten enemy 
beyond the Persian frontier. In that case, the 
deep penetration into Persia, by the Russian forces, 
will be unnecessary, because the remainder of the 
defeated British army will be successfully annihi- 
lated by the Persians themselves. Once they are 
through with the invaders, the Russians will retire 
into the territory of the Soviets. 

With regard to the alleged British expedition 
to the Caucasus, in order to protect the Georgians 
and the Azerbaijan Republic, we can firmly assure 
our readers that neither the Georgians nor the 
Tartars will welcome the proposed invasion. It 
is well known that the general aim of Great Britain 
in these regions is rich and inexhaustible 
Caucasian oil fields, which are celebrated all over 
the world, and they are the real “Bolsheviki,” whom 
perfidious Albion fixed as its strategical objective 
in the new adventure against Russia. Now iet us 
see how the two populations will meet the unde- 
sirable guests. 

It is well known and frankly admitted by the 
British oil magnates that nowhere in the world 
is the British prestige on such a low level as in 
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the Baku oil region and in the Caucasus, and even 
in pre-war times, the natives hated the English and 
only awaited an opportunity to get rid of them. 
The writer is of Caucasian origin, and the real 
feeling of his countrymen towards the British is 
familiar to him. There is no doubt that all the 
Azarbaijan population, as well as the natives of 
Turkestan, will join the Soviets long before the 
famous British Argonauts will land on their soil. 

There is also no likelihood that the Georgian 
people, bound to Russia by the most cordial ties 
of friendship, as well as by historical traditions, 
will exchange their dearly-bought freedom for 
British slavery, which is hard to bear and much 
harder to throw off. 

Great Britain has openly declared that her gen- 
eral policy will now be a defensive one with re- 
gard to the Soviets. In December, 1919, it was 
still of purely offensive character. From a purely 
strategical standpoint, such a confession means that 
the Allies consider themselves beaten, and, as we 
already have pointed out in one of our former 
articles, that strategy considers the sudden transfer 
from offensive to defensive as one involving grave 
danger, especially if the change is accomplished 
when the offensive was waged by several groups, 
and not on a single front. 

We know well, even without such a confession, 
that the Allies are beaten, and that a peace nego- 
tiation with Soviet Russia is imminent, and, having 
carefully studied the military situation in Russia 
since the beginning of armed intervention, we con- 
sider the Letto-Polish movement as well as the 
projected invasion of the Caucasus as only a diver- 
sion, 8 means recommended by Napoleon “to frigh- 
ten the enemy,” which perhaps is a good method 
when the enemy is inclined to be frightened, but 
which in the present case will be in vain. 

The most amusing part of the correspondence 
from Washington is that in which the author dis- 
cusses the situation of the Denikin army. First 
of all, such an army no longer exists, and its 
powerless fragments, which succeeded in escaping 
entire annihilation by their pursuers, to the sea- 
shores, under cover of the British fleet, are grad- 
ually dwindling and cannot recover their tactical 
importance. That some few places may still be 
in the “hands of Denikin” does not mean anything 
for a military expert who has analyzed the general 
state of the completely beaten army of iki 
Kolchak’s “All-Russian Government” also existed 
for a certain period after the capture of its capital, 
Omsk, and finally it ceased to exist altogether. 
The same must unavoidably happen with the rest 
of the Denikin forces, in spite af the fact that the 
same New York Times correspondent tried to as- 
sure Americans that “Denikin’s troops are not de- 
moralized, except as to emall remnants that have 
been harried in their retreat.” 

On the other hand, Harold Williams, the same 
man who so pathetically declared that “Denikin 
will not be beaten,” declares now, in the New 
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York Times of January 23, that Denikin finds it 
“necessary to remove his general headquarters and 
the Allied missions from Taganrog, on the Sea of 
Azov, and the political center foot Rostov-on- 
Don.” 

The latter was the main strategical base of the 
Southern Volunteer Army. 

But London went further in its strategical reflec- 
tions. According to the Associated Press (London, 
January 22), the position of General Denikin ap- 

rs “somewhat better.” This is the summary of 
the British War Office. “The further course of the 
operations will probably favor the side able to 
make the best use of the time at its disposal for 
organization. This naturally will be easier for 
General Denikin, who is nearer his base (sic) and 
resources than the Bolsheviki (sic), who have gone 
deep into enemy (sic) country, and depend for 
supplies and equipment on partially destroyed 
railways. Much depends upon the support afford- 
ed Denikin by the population in his rear (sic).” 

We have been particularly sceptical of the ef- 
ficiency of the British War Offce under Winston 
Spencer Churchill, but such an absurdity we con- 
fess we did not expect to hear from its strategists. 
That England is still a wet country could not be 
proved in any better way. 

Frederick the Great once said that lost territory 
could always be reconquered, but lost time never. 

The Soviet armies have proved this in full; they 
have never lost time and always recaptured lost 
territory. The Allies, on the contrary, have been 
losing time, and there is no way for their recover- 
ing it. 


Swedish Capitalists as Protec- 
tors of the Murder League* 


ps ecgueae the whole bourgeois press has come to 
the support of the Russian murder league, which 
shows clearly that many strong forces are in action 
to fet the criminals acquitted or at least sentenced 
under the most extenuating circumstances. Politiken 
is compelled to discuss the disgusting subject in a 
few articles, 

That there is a connection between the cultured 
workers of the Hadjetlaché league and certain 
wealthy circles—that is a truth which ought to be 
clear to every impartial observer. The intimate 
relations of the leader with the Entente legations 
have been confirmed. 

But one cannot help being struck by the fact 
brought out during the proceedings, about the as- 
sets of money which the league seems to possess. 
This is the more striking as most of its members 
seem to have had their wealth st least as far 
away as Hadjetlaché, who is immeasurably rich at 
home in the Caucasus, but is a plain bandit in 
Stockholm. 


*The reader will recall a complete statement of the 
activities of the Hadjetlaché Murder League in Stockholm, 
printed in Sovier Russia, November 15, 1919. 
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Whose willing hands are those, then, that have 
so liberally suported the bandits? It cannot be 
small amounts which have been spent in the defense 
and support of these illustrious guests of Sweden. 
Neither have means been spared to influence general 
opinion. The many ingeniously written articles in 
favor of the arrested, which benevolent hands place 
in the bourgeois press of Stockholm on all occa- 
sions, all these small pathetic items about the 
girlishness of littke Dagmar and the repentance o1 
Schensnowitsch—who is it that stands behind them ? 

Of course not the diplomats. They are the kind 
of people who keep aloof from friends who are 
in distress. To them the thing of greatest im- 
ee always is the protection of their own 

ides and reputations. 

It is now stated with great certainty that those 
who have helped the Russian league with “improved 
living” both spiritually and bodily, are not En- 
tente dilomats nor Russian capitalists but Swedish 
moneyed men, foremost of whom are Messrs. Nobel 
and Bohlin. It is easy to understand, against the 
background of such a relation, why the Bohlin 
dancing doll was sechemed and intrigued as inter- 
preter in the Russian case. Support was given not 
only economically but even in interpreting. Her 
incompetence as interpreter has been shown by 
Doctor Alexandrow in Stockholms Dagblad. 

Inasmuch as the Nobel concern alone owns the 
greater part of the Swedish capital which is in- 
vested in Russia, and inasmuch as Mr. Nobel’s 
influence in the Foreign Department is beyond 
doubt, it is easier to understand why the Swedish 
Foreign Minister should be so little concerned about 
relations with Soviet Russia. Is it really possible 
that Messrs. Nobel and Bohlin, whose great friend- 
liness to the Swedish diplomats at Petrograd and 
Moscow is a known fact (that friendliness has 
probably not been platonic), would support plain 
Russian highway-robbers and crimnals? They sre 
surely not strangers to the circle which has spread 
rumors of the crimes of the Bolsheviki. And when 
the policy of these circles is seen in relief against 
the mortgages in the Hadjetlaché proceedings, the 
question then arises—which Swedish connections 
owned the Russian league before it landed at the 
bar of the court? 

We may add that Schensnovitsch lived at the 
time of his arrest with the same Mr. Director 
Eriksson who illegally appropriated means which 
had been entrusted to him by Vorovski during his 


presence. 

Is it surprising that the Swedish capitalists in 
Russia oppose the resumption of relations with 
Soviet Russia when clues to such connections are 
thus obtained? 


—Folkets Dagblad Politiken, Oct. 22, 1919. 


Have your 1919 copies of SovreT Russia 
bound. Bring or send the numbers to our 
office, with $1.50 in cash or check, and we 
will deliver, in February, a well-bound vol- 
ume, with title-page and index. 
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Great Britain’s Baltic Policy 
By O. PREEDIN 
Fourth Article 


GREAT BRITAIN’S TROUBLES IN THE BALTIC 


2. The End of the Domination of Foreign Troops 
in the Baltic 

To suppress the “rebellious” Russians and Ger- 
mans who had united behind the banner of the 
“Western Russian Government,” Great Britain was 
forced to resort to means from which she had 
prudently abstained until then, namely, to the 
mobilization of the local population. 

The vast majority of the latter is opposed to the 
“Provisional Government of Latvia,” as well as to 
the coalition government of Esthonia. This oppo- 
sition was responsible for the strange fact that the 
troops which were “to fight against the Soviets” 
were recruited in remote countries from the Rus- 
sian counter-revolutionary refugees, from German 
adventurers, Russian war prisoners in Germany, 
etc., and were brought here for the Western front, 
while the local population, to be sure, was allowed 
to volunteer if they wanted to for the “army of the 
Provisional Government,” but to raise this army 
they did not resort to those “special means of re- 
cruxing” which had been with the Russian 
war prisoners, and the small army of volunteers 
was very poorly equipped in comparison with the 
other armies of this region. For the purpose of a 
campaign against Soviet Russia, this army was 
from the very beginning a negligible quantity, not 
only because of its feebleness, but because there 
was not the cg oa enthusiasm among the popu- 
lar masses in favor of such a campaign, and all 
the efforts of the “Provisional Government” to 
arouse such enthusiasm were of no avail. 

But matters were quite different with fighting 
against the counter-revolutionary Russian and Ger- 
man bands. Against these, even unarmed school 
boys fought with determination, as, for instance, 
in the armed clashes around Wenden and Wolmar 
at the end of June and in the early days of July, 
1919. While the armed and trained Lettish troops 
at the front, on the border of the Vitebsk and 
Pskov governments, have never, while this front 
was maintained, displayed any great activity 
against the Soviet Red army; on the internal fronts 
of this region, whenever it was possible, even the 
un and untrained masses always hastened to 
aid “their” troops with sticks and stones, picking 
up “loose” weapons that were dropped by fallen 
soldiers, and disregarding losses. 

In such cases, Great Britain and the other Allies 
have always interfered to prevent “the inopportune 
withdrawal of the German troops.” But in the 
fall of 1919, when the Russian counter-revolution- 
ists entered into an alliance with the German im- 
perialists and the “Western Russian Government” 
was formed, with a view to the definite conquest 
of the Baltic region and the establishment of its 


domination in that country, in opposition to the 
aims and interests of Great Britain, the latter was 
forced to permit the formation of a larger and a 
stronger local army. And thus the first mobiliza- 
tion of the “Provisional Government of Latvia” 
was ordered in Riga for September 27, in the 
country of Riga for October 3, and 90 on. 

This young army received its baptism of fire in 
bloody battles against trained and experienced im- 
perialist forces,—against the United Russian coun- 
ter-revolutionists and the Germans. This army did 
not etop the determined pursuit of its enemy half 
way, as the Allied mission demanded, but con- 
tinued fighting until the whole Iron Division was 
forced out of their country. 

The special Allied mission, which was headed 
by General Niesse] and in which the United States 
was represented by Brigadier-General S. A. Cheney, 
was “to proceed to Berlin and then to the Baltic, 
to control the situation.” But the situation was 
already so radically altered that this “Allied Mie- 
sion to Supervise the Evacuation of the Baltic 
Provinces” could not continue its existence under 
this “official title.” The “Provisional Government 
of Latvia” apologized, with the explanation that 
the Lettish troops refused to obey the order to halt 
the pursuit of the Iron Division and of Bermondt’s 
troops, beyond Mitau. 

But the remnants of the troops of Bermondt 
and Von der Goltz, which were driven out of 
Latvia, have not been discharged and are being 
reorganized in Lithuania and in Memel. In his 
report, which was submitted about the end of 
October, Von Maltzahn, the German Ambassador 
in Lithuania, said that the situation in the Baltic 
region was still “very gratifying.” It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Lettish army is looking 
with anxiety and suspicion in this direction, and 
that throughout this region the “peace talk” which 
was aroused among the popular masses by the 
offer of Soviet Russia is changing into a “cry for 
peace.” 

Before these foreign troops, which constituted 
the dominant force in this region, were driven out, 
before a local army had been formed which was 
sufficiently strong to resist the dictation of foreign 
invaders in the country, it was very difficult in 
Latvia even to speak of peace with Soviet Russia. 
But now that Latvia has ceased being an occupation 
zone, the country is in a position to turn its atten- 
tion to internal reconstruction and to the deter- 
mination of its relations with its neighbors. Hence- 
forth the lot of the masses is not merely to bear 
the burdens and to suffer; they may become active, 
they may become an important factor in the politi- 
cal life of their country. 


With the Russo-German imperialist troops driven 
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out of Courland, Great Britain has been deprived 
of armed forces which were not interested in the 
independent reconstruction of this country, and 
which were ready to force the local population to 
accept the dictation of those who have been trying 
to establish their supremacy here. However, Great 
Britain has not yet been deprived of all her means 
for the conquest of this region. 


3. The “Provisional Government of Latvia” and 
Democracy 

On November 18, at the meeting of the picked 
“National Council of Latvia” the “Provisional 
Government of Latvia,” which was picked on No- 
vember 11 by Great Britain, promised to the popu- 
lar masses political liberties and broad democracy. 
The convocation of the Constituent Assembly of 
Latvia and the reorganization of all communal in- 
stitutions on a democratic basis were declared to 
be the most urgent and immediate tasks. 

But these promises have never been carried out. 
The “Provisional Government” itself was reorgan- 
ized after several conflicts with the “Germans,” who 
had more than once tried to overthrow it by force. 
This reorganization consisted in appointing to the 
“cabinet,” under “foreign pressure,” that is under 
pressure by Great Britain, several representatives 
of the most reactionary German Balts. 

Even the representatives of some of the parties 
which were participating in the “National Coun- 
cil” have for a long time perceived the danger of 
the fact that the “Provisional Government” was 
very deficient in democratic activity; that “very 
often” ex-offcials of the czarist regime were ap- 
pointed to executive posts who did not even deem it 
necessary “to take off their uniforms with the 
shoulder-straps of the czarist bureaucracy, and did 
not conceal their monarchist leanings;” that 
people who had acted as informers and had aided 
the Germans during their occupation of this coun- 
try in their bloody activities not only have not 
been called upon to answer for their black deeds 
but were even entrusted with responsible posts. 

A characteristic conflict arose with the reopen- 
ing of the elementary schools. Under czarism, 
complete control over all the school system of this 
region was in the hands of special school in- 
spectors, who were appointed “from above.” These 
posts were given to old tried officials of the czar’s 
Ministry of Education, to reliable monarchists and 
Russificators. For a long time, therefore, prom- 
inent among the democratic demands in this coun- 
try has been the demand to do away with this 
system of inspectors, and to transfer the control 
over the schools to democratic organs of local self- 
government. And now the “Provisional Govern- 
ment” has not only found it necessary to re-estab- 
lish the old system of inspectors, but has even 
appointed to these posts ex-sheriffs of the czarist 
regime. 

uring the German occupation of this country 
the conquerors introduced pacial “kommandan- 
turs” in the townships, along with the elective 
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bodies, and these “kommandanturs” usurped the 
power and the control over the whole life of the 
villages, claimed one-third of all products, main- 
tained order, issued peremptory regulations, and 
so on. The “Provisional Government” did not 
abolish these institutions, and only replaced the 
“German” commandants by its own. 

Such “democratic” activity was not at all grati- 
fying to the masses. The constant conflicts en- 
gendered by these “democratic measures” have 
alienated from the “Provisional Government” even 
the sworn opponents of Bolshevism. Thus, about 
the end of September last, the wide-spread discus- 
sions in Northern Livonia, as to what were the 
most urgent problems of the country, culminated 
in the despatch of a delegation which was to 
present to the “Provisional Government,” among 
others, the following demand: that “the present 
compromise Government shall be replaced by a 
really democratic and workable cabinet.” 

Of course, this demand, just as all other similar 
demands, could not be immediately satisfied, and 
the “Provisional Government” is still existing. Its 
activity may be judged by the reports of the meet- 
ings of the “cabinet.” Thus, on October 4, when 
the Russo-German bandits at Mitau were already 
openly making preparations for their march on 
Riga, the “cabinet” at Riga was busy drawing up 
a “bill on the division of the Lutheran Church into 
Lettish and German parishes,” also with the ques- 
tion “of the organization of a Ministry of Defense,” 
and finally, they elected Prof. I. Rantzau “as spe- 
cial Ambassador to the Vatican.” Only as late as 
September 23 this “cabinet” issued ordinances 
“leaving in force some of the former laws of Rus- 
sia in Latvia” and providing for “the organization 
of military courts in Latvia.” 

Great Britain is rushing to take advantage of the 
period while this “Provisional Government” is 
still in power. After the “Germans” had been 
driven out, a British syndicate was granted conces- 
sions on the rich forests of this country and even 
on the export of agricultural products, simultan- 
eously with the conclusion of a loan by the “Pro- 
visional Government”; laws are being drawn for 
the introduction in Latvia of the English monetary 
system, and so on. 

What else is needed for the “Indianization” of 
this country, for its transformation into a British 
colony? 

END 
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The Monarchist Program for Russia 


| Wipes this title the newspaper Russ prints an 
interview with a man active in public affairs 
who has recently arrived from South Russia. 

The history of the monarchist movement in South 
Russia is both interesting and instructive for Siberia 
and will perhaps throw a light on many phenomena 
which had seemed here incomprehensible. 

Monarchist groups were formed first at Petro- 
grad, Moscow and Kiev, and later in Kursk, Khar- 
kov and Novocherkask. From the very first the 
Moscow monarchist centre, headed by the former 
minister of the Czar, Krivosheyin, and by the Chief 
Prosecutor of the Holy Synod, Samarin, was the 
strongest and most influential monarchist organiza- 
tion. The membership of this organization in- 
cluded most eminent officials of the czar’s court, 
several Grand Dukes and one high church digni- 
tary, whom | may not name. 

The organization aimed to overthrow the provi- 
sional government of Kerensky and to re-establish 
the Romanoff throne by crushing the revolution. 

Krivosheyin, an ardent advocate of an orientation 
with Germany, who, during the reign of the Czar, 
belonged to the pro-German party of the Empress, 
and who considered the war with Germany as a 
fatal misunderstanding, in this case counted on help 
from the Germans, who were playing on the Bol- 
sheviki. The Germans, who since the revolution, 
had their secret staff in Moscow at 19 Trubnokovsky 
Alley, were really in every way aiding Krivoshe- 
yin’s organization with money and: by their in- 
fluence on the Council of People’s Commissaries, 
and promised an armed force for a revolution if 
the bourgeois civic circles would ask for it. 

With this hope Krivosheyin joined the “right 
centre,” which was then secretly formed in Moscow, 
and which included representatives of the commer- 
cial and industrial spheres, of the church congress 
which was then meeting at Moscow, of the union 
of property owners, of the council of persons active 
in civic affairs, and several members of the central 
committee of the Cadets (Constitutional-Democratic 
Party), who joined on their own responsibility. 

When the Germans, at the invitation of the Uk- 
rainian Rada, occupied Ukraine and executed there 
the Hetman coup d’état, Krivosheyin urged the 
members of the centre to follow the example of the 
Ukrainian husbandmen who had put Skoropadsky 
on the hetman “throne.” 

Markov the second, who had visited Berlin and 
had just returned from Kiev, brought letters from 
the Chancellor and assurances from Eichhorn 
pledging their readines to carry out a monarchist 
coup d’état as soon as the Germans would be given 
written guarantees that a close alliance will be 
concluded between Russia and Germany. The fol- 

lowing plan was proposed: the Germans will oc- 
cupy Moscow, the Council of People’s Commis- 
saires will be overthrown, the abdication of Nicholas 


the Second will be declared a forgery (the de- 


claration of his abdication from the throne had 
disappeared during the October upheaval) and he 
will be restored to the throne. 

But owing to the fact that the late czar was 
unpopular among the people, Nicholas the Second 
was immediately to abdicate a second time from 
the throne, this time in favor of the heir-apparent 
Alexis, and in view of the latter’s being under age, 
a council of regency was to be created, consisting 
of Krivosheyin, Samarin, Grand Duke Pavel Alex- 
androvich, a certain German duke, and a high 
church dignitary. It was to be the function of 
this council of regency to conclude peace with 
Germany and a permanent alliance against the 
Entente. 

The first step toward the execution of this plan 
was to be the decision of the right centre to invite 
the Germans to Moscow. But this time Krivoshe- 
yin’s calculations failed. The majority of the 
members of the organization categorically refused 
to approve such proposals. a result serious 
dissensions began in the right centre, and one after 
another the members of the centre began to leave 
the organization, and this led to its dissolution. 

Those who resigned from the right centre united 
and formed a new organization, under the name 
“The National Centre.” Its membership included 
N. I. Atsrov, V. A. Stepanov and others. “The 
National centre” grew at once, and was dis- 
tinguished from its predecessor, the “right centre,” 
by its purely pro-Allied orientation. 

“The National centre” established connections 
with General Alexeiev and his volunteer army which 
was also faithful to the Allies, while Krivosheyin’s 
centre looked upon L. H. Kornilov and M. V. Alex- 
eiev as enemies of a monarchy, particularly of 
a monarchy allied with the Germans. 

When the Bolsheviki decided to take stern 
measures against the monarchists, Krivosheyin had 
to escape to Ukraine, where the monarchist or- 
ganizations were in full bloom, under the Hetman’s 
protection. 

The Don region was under the heel of the Ger- 
man catspaw, General Krasnov, who started to 
organize the Southern and Astrakhan monarchist 
armies, which had monarchist banners with the 
colors of the house of Romanoff and with the in- 
oe “for our Faith, our Czar and our Father- 
and.” 

In the north, Count Keller was organizing a 
similar northern army, and in Kiev, Prince Dol- 
gorukiy was forming the Kiev monarchist detach- 
ments. The Germans generously supplied these 
military organizations with money and equipment, 
pursuing a double aim: to divert volunteers from 
the hostile army of Alexeiev and to increase our 
civil confusion, which would guarantee them “Rus- 
gia’s neutrality,” at least until the end of the war. 


Kiev had actually become the centre for the 
most reactionary and unprincipled elements who 
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came there from all over Russia to throw them- 
selves, under the protection of the German fist, 
into speculation, political, as well as on the ex- 
chan 

Believing blindly that the German army was 
unconquerable, aad that the collapse of the Allies 
was near, the monarchists imagined their hopes 
already realized. 

V. V. Shulgin, of the pro-Allied monarchist 
party, who stuck in Yekaterinodar, in Denikin’s 

eadquarters, was looked upon as a fanatic who 

could see nothing elee but honor, national pride 
and the sacredness of the obligations to the Allies. 
He was laughed at, and speedy annihilation was 
predicted for the Volunteer Army. 

Taking stock in the preceding failures, the mon- 
archists decided to convoke an all-monarchist con- 
grees in Kiev, which would work out a plan of 

urther actions. 

September 5-9, a well attended convention took 
place, where a number of important decisions were 
made, defining the future tactics of the right mon- 
archists, and a permanent “Council of the monarch- 
ist bloc” was formed. The “bloc” included more 
than ten large right monarchist organizations of 
Russia. The Moscow right centre was presented 
in the bloc by Krivosheyin, Trepov and Samarin; 
Petrograd was represented by Kochubey; the Khar- 
kov group—by Prince Kasatkin-Rostovsky and 
Professor Viazygin; the Odessa group—by Pelikan 
and Count Konovnitzyn; the Vilna organizations— 
by Zamyslovsky, and the Kursk organizations—by 
Markov the second. The right monarchists of Kiev 
were represented by the Provincial Chairman 
Bazak and by Count Alexey Bobrinsky; the south- 
east was represented by Prince Tundutov, Dobryn- 
sky and I. A. Radionov. 

As honorary members of the Presidium of the 
Council were elected the ex-Grand Duke Alexander 
Mikhailovich, Duke Georgiy Nikolaevich of Lichten- 
berg and Count Vladimir Bobrinsky. The Duke 
of Lichtenberg and Count Bobrinsky were the 
leaders of a separate monarchist organization, “The 
Union for the Salvation of Russia,” which, with 
their election to the Presidium of the Council, 
joined the general monarchist bloc. 

After a long discussion, on which it is not neces- 
sary to dwell, the Council adopted as the basis 
for the re-establishment of the monarchy the trans- 
fer to the toiling peasantry of all lands of the large 
landed proprietors and of the crown, monastery 
and government lands. The land was to be turned 
over to the peasants by an Imperial manifesto, as 
a gift of the Czar. 

The Council counted on this to gain for the 
future monarchy the sympathy of millions of 
peasants, who are tired of all kinds of social ex- 
periments and who will easily fall for such a simple 
solution of the land question. 

The monarchy was to be re-established by the 
organization of an army which, with German sup- 
port, would march on Moscow. 

It is interesting to note that when the land plank 
of the platform of the bloc was voted upon all the 
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proprietors of the largest landed estates voted for 
the transfer of the land to the ex- 
ample was set by Zamyslovsky, who exclaimed, 
addressing the landed proprietors: “What is dearer 
to you, your estates or a monarchy?” 


The initiator of the demagogic monarchist pro- 
gram “with the stake on the moujik” was Krivoshe- 
yin, who declared: 


There are 80 millions of peasants in Russia, and 
the statesmanship of the future monarchy must be 
built on this idea: Russia is an agricultural coun- 
try, a country of peasants, and the privil clase 
on which the Czar would rely should be the peas- 
antry. The motto “Land and Freedom” we will 
replace by “The Czar and Land,” and the peasant 


will follow us. 


The platform which was adopted by the mon- 
archist bloc deserves particular attention in view 
of its d ogic character. The platform consisted 
of 14 pl and resembled in many respects the 
democratic “Kornilov platform” so well known in 
South Russia. Some paragraphs of the latter were 
incorporated almost without change. In part, this 
program was, at the proper time, published in the 
press of South Russia, and en passionate dis- 
cussions. The following are its planks, almost 
without abbreviation: 


“Whereas, in order to establish in Russia law and 
order, which have been shattered by the revolutionary 
period, it will be neceasary to resort to extremely stern 
measures, which will inevitably arouse among the popu- 
lar masses resentment against the government of 
rule, the reestablishment of the monarchy must be pre- 
ceded by a military dictatorship. 

The oldest successor of the house of Romanoff should 
be made Emperor. 

The constitutional regime will be expressed in a two 
chamber system. The cabinet is to be formed by the 
lower chamber and approved directly by the monarch. 
The Emperor retains the right of legislative veto. 

The lands of the government, church, and crown, and 
of the large landed proprietors are turned over free of 
charge to the peasants as their property. The state binds 
itself to compensate the large landed proprietors for their 
losses. 

The Church is made completely autonomous. 

The workers retain all the national revolutionary gains, 
to wit: the eight-hour work day, the right of economic 
strikes and organizations, the development of cooperatives 
by means of extensive governmental credits. Government 
insurance of skilled workers should be introduced. 

Government insurance of agricultural live stock and 
chattels should be established to aid as much as possible 
the poorest class of peasants. 

The right of Poland, Ukraine and Finland to broad 
autonomy is recognized, on condition that they form an 
indivisible union with Russia. 

One of the first manifestoes of the monarch should be 
the granting of civil liberties—freedom of conscience, of 
speech, of press, of organization; inviolability of person 
and home, freedom of trade and industry, and freedom 
of movement. 

Local self-government shall be introduced in the cities, 
all citizens of both sexes of 21 years or more having the 
right of suffrage. 

The army shall be built on the principle of a single 
will in command, and on stern military discipline. The 
army takes no part in politics. 

Russia shall revise all her military and commercial 
treaties which were concluded with her former allies be- 
fore the reestablishment of the new monarchist regime.” 
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The program ends with a statement that universal 
elementary education should be introduced in Russia 
and that Moscow should be made the capital of 

erated Russia. 

ith this program the Kiev monarchist bloc 
started last year to organize independent military 
forces, which were not subordinated to General 
Denikin and were even hostile to him. 

However, the crushing of Germany by the Allies 
and the consequent evacuation of Ukraine by 
German troops disarranged all the plans of the 
monarchists and they had to disappear from the 
political horizon for a long time. 

With the increase of German influence and with 
the appearance of the Von der Goltz adventure the 
monarchists came to the surface again, as we see, 
in a new political combination. 

—Nashe Dyelo of Irkutsk, October 25, 1919. 


An Appeal by Trotsky, Chairman of the War 
of Soviet Russia, to the Red 
Guards Entering Ukrainian Territory 
Comrades, Soldiers, Commanders, Commissars: 

You are entering upon the soil of Ukraine, in 
your process of crushing the bands of Denikin, 
and are thus liberating a fraternal country from 
its violators. Ukraine belongs to Ukrainian peas- 
ants and workers. Only they have the right to 
dispose of it, to rule it, and to build up a new 
life in their country. 

While dealing the blows to the Denikin bands, 
you must at the same time show brotherly sympa- 
thy and confidence to the toiling masses of 
Ukraine, and woe to the one who with mailed 
fist will do violence to a toiler of the Ukrainian 
people, whether in city or in country-place. Our 
task is not the conquest of Ukraine, but her libera- 
tion, and, after the bands of Denikin are completely 
smashed, the toiling people of free Ukraine will 
decide for themselves how they will choose to live, 
in what relation towards Soviet Russia. We all 
believe and know that the toiling people of Ukraine 
will come out for the closest fraternal union with 


us. 
Do youd duty, soldiers of the Red army, com- 
manders, commissars. 
Long live the Red army! 
Long live the liberated, independent, Soviet 
Ukraine! 
—Swit, Vienna, Dec. 13, 1919. 


Sovier Russia is glad to be able to an- 
nounce that in the February issues there will 
be printed a large number of official Soviet 
radiograms that were forwarded from Mos- 
cow in October, 1919, but which have never 


been published in Allied countries. We have 
translated these messages from the Russian, 
and they will begin to appear in the next 
number of Soviet Russia. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


POLAND 


Poland, scapegoat of the 
nations, see 

They send thee daggers 
now to slash thy throat, 

That with the blood 


Eastern Lands; 
And mock the kingship 
of the imperial West. 


O Poland, hurl their daggers 
back upon them! 

Cast off thy slavishness ;— 
not yet, not yet, 

The work of centuries 


cometh with the dawn 
To teach the radiant 
lesson, Lo, behold! 
The rising, not the 
Setting of the sun! 
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Ratps Gorpon. 


THE WHITE AND THE RED 


They think of the Russia 
Of Ivan the Terrible, 

We think of the Russia 
Of Tolstoi. 


They think of knouts 

And torture and madness, 

We think of boat songs along the Volga 
And festivals in the provinces. 


They think of all the old chains 
Forged by the Tears, 

We think of all the chains 
Broken by the Revolution. 


They think of the black days 

And the living death in Siberia, 
We think of the White Nights 

And the dawn that goes on forever. 


He who looks back into darkness 
Stumbles and falls, 


He who looks into the face of the morning 


Walks forward over a broad road. 


LoulsE BRYANT. 
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Roe are frequently met with in Ameri- 
can newspapers, of the curious statement that 
the Soviet Government is trying to prepare armies 
for the invasion of neighboring nations, as well as of 
other nations that are more distant. Thus we read 
a Paris report of January 26 (printed, for instance, 
in the New York Globe of that date) declaring 
among other things as folows: 


Parie, Jan. 26 (Associated Press).—The Allied Supreme 
Council has received a letter from Stanislav Patek, the 
Polish minister of Foreign Affairs, calling attention to the 

ossibility of aggressive movement by the Bolsheviki against 

olish territory and recommending that a plan be adapted 
for defensive measures. The letter asked that the question 
be called to the attention of Marshal Foch. The Council 
will give the letter further consideration. 


There is no doubt that “the Council will give 
the matter further consideration.” If Poland, 
through the person of one Stanislav Patek, asks 
the Council to do what the Allies want to be asked 
to do, there is hardly any doubt that the Allies 
will permit themselves to be persuaded to do it. 
It is clear to all the world that Poland is being 
used by the Allies as the new base for their coun- 
ter-revolutionary attacks on Soviet Russia, and Mr. 
Patek’s petition for aid is simply a necessary step 
to justify the attention which the Council will now 
necessarily devote to Poland. Whether Marshal 
Foch will go to Warsaw, or not, to conduct the 
campaigns of the “Polish armies” from that city, 
we do not know, but one thing is clear, and that is 
that France and her Allies mean business, and, as 
a most efficient and time-honored way of inaugu- 
rating aggression on a country about to be attacked, 
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they begin by ascribing to the enemy the lust for 
conquest which is all their own. 


* * * 


UT, the anti-Soviet will tell us: “Have they not 
reached the Chinese border, in Siberia, some- 
where South of Irkutsk, and does that not mean 
that the Soviet Government may soon invade 
China?” There is no doubt of the possibility. Yet 
the United States “reached” the borders of Canada 
many years ago, and there have been mutual in- 
vasions of the two countries only by peaceful bands 
of tourists. Fears for the welfare of China, India, 
Persia, and other countries contiguous to the ter- 
ritory of the Soviet Government are entirely with- 
out foundation. Even when the papers tell us that 
Soviet forces have actually entered India and Per- 
sia, as they reported a few days ago, this may be 
merely a reflection of the bad conscience of the 
present rulers of those countries. No doubt Eng- 
land has fears of an uprising in India—in fact 
such uprisings have recently occurred—but why 
she should suppose that Soviet troops are needed 
for the purpose, or that “Soviet propaganda” may 
render the population of India “restless,” is more 
than the unbiased observer can understand. If the 
population of India is restless, so is that of Ireland, 
apparently, and yet there are no Soviet troops and 
no “Soviet propaganda” anywhere near Ireland. 
We are not concerned with England’s management 
of her possessions and colonies, but would suggest 
that the fears of Bolshevist propaganda with which 
she seeks to inspire the press of the world may 
really be the result of conditions more within her 
control than the acts of the Soviet Government. 
And now, to look the facts in the face, has not 
the Soviet Government had splendid opportunities 
to invade other countries, if it had so wished, and 
has it not refrained from utilizing all such op- 
portunities? On March 22, 1919—less than a year 
ago—the Hungarian Soviet Government was estab- 
lished, and it remained in existence until August 
2, 1919. During this period of more than four 
months it was very important for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment—if it had any intention of spreading its 
form of government by force of arms—to come to 
the assistance of the Hungarian Soviet Government 
by sending Russian armies across the Carpathian 
mountains and the comparatively small stretch of 
intervening Galician territory. With practically 
not a sword-stroke a rich and enthusiastic nation 
could have thus been added to the Federated Soviet 
Republic. In fact some of the newspapers repeat- 
edly announced that Russian armies were helping 
the Hungarians. It is now well known that no such 
assistance was given, although the giving of it 
would not have involved doing violence to the ter- 
ritory or the feelings of the Hungarians. Yet the 
newspapers of the large American cities appear 
to anticipate violations of territory on the part of 
the Soviet Government that would be comparable 
to the German violation of Belgian neutrality! 
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ve there will soon be trade between the 
Allies and Soviet Russia or not is a matter 
on which we have no definite data to offer at pres- 
ent, but i is certain that the Allied proposition 
to deal with the Cooperatives and to ignore the 
Soviet Government had no chances of favorable 
reception from the outset. We ask the reader briefly 
to review the situation: All foreign trade has been 
declared nationalized in Soviet Russia, by decree 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy. 
The Soviet Government buys and sells all goods 
passing to and fro in its relations with foreign 
markets. Where is there room, in this scheme, 
for such cooperatives as are not under the control 
of the Soviet Government? Was not the rejection 
of the Allied proposal to be foreseen—the rejection 
that was clearly stated in the newspapers of Sunday, 
January 25th? 


2 @ @ 


pnom The New Republic of Wednesday, January 
28th, we take the following paragraph, appear- 
ing in an article entitled “The Red Hysteria.” The 
paragraph deals with the manner in which the pat- 
riotic zeal that had been aroused by the war against 
Germany was later misused in this country. 


That zeal has been fraudulently imposed upon to foment 
and sustain an unrighteous war ainst the Russian 
people. To preserve the infamous blockade against a 
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people pleading for peace, to instigate a fratricidal war 
among a torn and disorganized people, a monstrous and 
gigantic propaganda has been foisted upon mankind, and 
has poisoned the springs of its charity. The Russian lie 
is the father of lies. For lie, damned lie, it has been. 
It was a lie that the ple of Russia were calling for 
military intervention. It was a lie that they believed in 
Kolchak and Denikin. It was a lie that they did not 
prefer the Soviet government to anything offered them by 
the Allied generals and the monarchist clicques. It was 
a lie that they had nationalized their women It was a lie 
that they had nationalized their children. It was a lie 
that they pro to invade a peaceful Euro It was 
a lie that we went to repatriate the Czecho-Slovaks. It 
was a lie that we remained at Archangel to guard stores. 
It was a lie that Soviet Russia declined the Prinkipo 
proposal. It was a lie that Soviet Russia has not offered 
peace with honor and with gurantees. 
* * e 


dl lees military articles which have recently ap- 
peared in Sovier Russia have been prepared 
under the supervision of Lt. Col. B. Roustam Bek, 
a former officer in the Russian Army and in the 
British Volunteer Forces. Lt. Colonel Bek, whose 
first article on “The War in Russia “appeared in 
No. 13 of our 1919 issues, and who has been off- 
cially connected with the Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment Bureau since January Ist, 1920, will continue 
to contribute weekly articles on the military situ- 
ation to this periodical. Our next number will 
also print a letter by Lt. Col. Bek, entitled: “Why 
Russia Can Defend Herself Against the World.” 


Statement by the Russian Soviet Government Bureau 


January 22d, 1920. 


is view of the more or less fantastic speculations 
as to the possibility of the re-establishment of 
trade relations with Russia by dealing with “Co- 
operative Societies” but in other respects “not 
changing the policy of the Allies toward Soviet 
Russia,” it seems necessary to call the attention of 
American manufacturers and exporters to certain 
obvious facts, namely: 

First: The resumption of trade relations en- 
tails problems such as the re-establishment of Rus- 
sia’s foreign credit, the matter of transportation, 
of harbor facilities, of representatives abroad, to 
take care of the clearance of ships and other mat- 
ters of consular nature, the issuance of passports 
for commercial travelers back and forth, the mu- 
tual protection of foreign visitors in Russia and 
Russian visitors abroad,—which cannot be solved 
without formal contact with the authorities in 
Russia. 

SeconD: There exist in Russia no such cooper- 
ative societies as are being announced in the plans 
of some people who apparently desire to find in 
Russia somebody whom they might uilize in bring- 
ing about friction between the Russian people and 
its Government. Under the present conditions in 
Russia, the formerly separate and independent co- 
operative societies have changed their nature, their 
position and their function, They are today dis- 
tributing agencies of the Russian economic system 


and they work in complete harmony with the Soviet 
Government. So-called “representatives of Russian 
Cooperative Societies” in London, Paris and New 
York do not represent the Russian Cooperatives 
and have no authority whatsoever to speak in their 
name or to enter into any obligations on behalf of 
any number of people in Russia. Such foreign rep- 
resentatives as are now announced as negotiating 
with the Allies were representatives of the old 
Russian cooperative movement. They have been 
deposed by the Russian cooperative organizations 
and other representatives have been elected in their 
places, but have been prevented by the Allies from 
taking charge of the offices of cooperatives in for- 
eign countries. The status of these alleged repre- 
sentatives who now purport to negotiate in the 
name of the Russian cooperative movement with 
the Allies in Paris is about the same as the status 
of former Czar and Kerensky “Embassies.” They 
do not represent anybody except themselves. Such 
representatives have no supplies in Soviet Russia 
to exchange for foreign products and have no right 
to negotiate obligations in anybody’s name except 
their own. 


The foreign trade of Russia is nationalized and 
the Russian Soviet Government is in full control 
of all supplies in Russia, of the means of trans- 
portation, and of such other resources as can be 
made, and which the Russian Soviet Government ie 
ready to make the solid basis of Russia’s foreign 
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credit. The Russian Soviet Government is per- 
fectly capable and ready to satisfy all requirements 
for the re-establishment of trade with Russia. Ac- 
cording to information received by us from Mr. 
Litvinoff in Copenhagen, the Soviet Government 
of Russia is ready at any time, when the blockade 
is really lifted, to prove in practice Russia’s abil- 
ity to re-enter the field of foreign trade and to 
begin purchasing on a very large scale, on condi- 
tions quite acceptable to all parties concerned. 

Soviet Russia is eager to open her markets for 
American products, and is prepared to buy hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of materials. 
In order to facilitate the development of this trade, 
the sooner all restrictions, including restrictions of 
mail and telegraphic communications between Rus- 
sia and foreign countries, are abolished, the bet- 
ter. It is in the interest of this trade, and we 
feel confident that manufacturers and export mer- 
chants will understand that any restrictions of this 
character will harm them just as much as they will 
harm Russia. 


Statement by Mr. L. Martens, Representative of 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, 
Before the Sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, Jan. 19, 1920 


MR. MARTENS, A CITIZEN OF RUSSIA 


AM a Russian citizen. JI submit herewith, and 
ask to have inserted in the record, a photo- 
graphic copy of my credentials as Representative 
in the United States of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic. This certificate describes me as 
a “Russian citizen.” The original of this docu- 
ment I sent to the Department of State of the 
United States Government on March 19, 1919. 

Translated into English, it reads as follows: 

RUSSIAN SOCIALIST FEDERATED SOVIET 
REPUBLIC 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 


Office of the People’s Commissar 
January 2, 1919 
o. 9/k 
Moscow, corner of Spiridonovka and Patriarch’s Lane, 
House number 30/1 
Telephone No. 4-22-96 


It is hereby announced that Russian Citizen Lupwik 
CHRISTIAN ALEXANDER KaRLOVITCH MARTENS, who resides 
in the United States of America, is appointed the repre- 
sentative of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
in the United States of America. 

(Signed) People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
G. CHICHERIN. 
mene Secretary of the Office, 
F. SHENKIN. 
(Official Seal of the People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs) 
(True translation) 


I submit herewith also, and ask to have inserted 
in the record, a copy of another document authoriz- 
ing me to represent the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic in various legal capacities in the 
United States. This document also describes me 
as a citizen of that Republic. It reads as follows: 
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RUSSIAN SOCIALIST FEDERATED SOVIET 
REPUBLIC 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
May 25, 1919 
No. 534. 

Moscow 


cry on f the United. States. of America, 
perty on territory 0: ni tes 0 
fee Russian F. ee 


prosecute 
on behalf of the Russian Federative 
in tribunals, courts and other institutions of the 
States of America. 


BS oat ec cl oe claimed by the 
ederative Socialist Soviet Republic i the nited 
Siaas of America, and issue 

shy ca epson Commie ae Foreign Affairs, 


L Lawn. 
(SEAL) 

Since each government must be deemed the sole 
judge in determining the etatus of its citizenship, 
I take it that these documents establish beyond ail 
doubt the fact that IJ am a citizen of the Russian 
Republic. Nevertheless, I wish this Committee to 
be in possession of all the facts so that no further 
misapprehension may arise in this matter. 

I was born in Russia of German parents, who 
had emigrated to Russia in the first half of the 
last century. At the time of my birth my parents 
were permanent residents of Russia. I was born 
in Bachmut, Province of Ekaterinoslav, Russia, 
on December 20th, 1874. I was brought up in the 
City of Kursk and in Petrograd, and educated at 
the Kursk High School and the Petrograd Tech- 
nological Institute. 

Under the laws of the United States the Amer- 
ican-born son of a German immigrant is a citizen 
of the United States. But under the archaic laws 
of the old Russian and German militaristic govern- 
ments, I was considered technically a German sub- 
ject, although born and raised in Russia. At the 
age of seventeen I applied for Russian citizenship, 
but the Russian authorities insisted that I should 
first serve in the German army, which I refused to 
do. I continued to reside in Russia, and in 1896, 
by reason of my affiliation with the revolutionary 
movement against the Russia Czar, 1 was im- 
prisoned by the Czar’s government. At the con- 
clusion of my sentence in 1898, the Russian author- 
ities delivered me forcibly to the German military 
authorities, who impressed me into the German 
army and compelled me to serve two years as a 
common éoldier. I continued my afhliation with 
the Russian revolutionary movement up to the revo- 


lution, which began with the abdication of the Czar, 
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to the éstablishment of the Provisional Govern- 
ment on March 16, 1917. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment proclaimed amnesty for all political of- 
fenders and invited all political refugees to return 
to Russia. I was in America at that time, repre- 
senting the Demidoff Count San Donato Company 
of Perm, one of the largest steel and mining con- 
cerns in Russia. Because of my technical German 
citizenship, I could not avail myself of the am- 
nesty and invitation to return, since Russia and 
Germany were then at war. Desirous of facilitat- 
ing my return to Russia, my relatives applied to 
the Provisional Government of Prince Lvov for 
naturalization papers for me. Such naturalization 
papers were granted in May or June, 1917, by spe- 
cial decree of the Provisional Government. This 
Provisional Government was officially recognized 
by the Government of the United States. These 
naturalization papers were dispatched to me by 
registered letter. I was informed of this by letter 
from my sister, Mrs. Popoff, who resides in Petro- 
grad. I did not receive the letter containing my 
naturalization papers. I assume that it was inter- 
cepted in the mails by the British or other censor. 
At that time many important letters and cables re- 
lating to my business transactions in this country, 
regarding the purchase of American materials for 
my company, etc., were being intercepted by the 
censor and never reached me. 

I entered the United States on January 2d, 1916. 
The United States was then at peace with the 
world. I registered my technical status as a Ger- 
man subject with the port authorities, explaining 
to them at the same time that I was born and raised 
in Russia and that my German citizenship was only 
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a technicality of German law. I have in my pos- 
session documents issued to me by the English 
Government exempting me and my family from 
internment or deportation as enemy aliens, in order 
that I might go about my business in England. It 
was by virtue of these documents that I was per- 
mitted freely to leave England, irrespective of my 
technical German citizenship. I submitted these 
documents to the American port authorities in ex- 
planation of my status, and I submit these docu- 
ments to the Committee and ask that they be in- 
corporated in the record. 

The general Rules and Regulations prescribed 
by the Attorney General of the United States for 
the registration of German enemy aliens were is- 
sued December 31st, 1917, pursuant to the procla- 
mation of the President of the United States, dated 
November 16th, 1917. At that time I was already 
a Russian citizen by virtue'of a decree of the 
Provisional Government of Prince Lvov, a gov- 
ernment officially recognized by the Government 
of the United States, and I was therefore not sub- 
ject to registration under those rules and regula- 
tions. 

This should suffice to clear up all misunder- 
standing about my citizenship. The fact that the 
present government of Russia has certified that I 
am a Russian citizen and has made me ite official 
representative in the United States disposes of this 
question without doubt. In addition, there are 
the facts which I have just etated; that I was born 
and raised in Russia and was given legal Russian 
citizenship by a former Russian Government which 
was recognized by the Government of the United 
States. 


Back at the Old Folly 


By Max M. Zippin 


dl heir two Siberian documents that are published 
below, and which have had, I am told, a very 
wide circulation in Siberia, are interesting, to be 
sure, for the disclosure they make of the state of 
affairs behind the Allied-Kolchak lines, of the 
conditions constantly prevailing in that region, and 
of the attitude of those socialists that have not as 
yet seen fit to join the Russian masses in their final 
struggle for the destruction of the counter-revolu- 
tion. But the main point of interest in these docu- 
ments lie, to my mind, in the fact that they show 
clearly that the Socialists-Revolutionists of Siberia, 
the best of them and those among them that are 
most faithful to the socialistic program of their 
party, have learned very little if anything during 
these two trying years that have passed, the two 
most dramatic years in the history of Russia, and 
the history of their party as well. 

There is no doubt that these documents, and 
the movements that have produced them, have 
hastened the end of that great fighter for Japanese 
(etc.) democracy in Siberia. That Kolchak is not 


an issue any more, likewise Denikin and the other 
Allied mercenaries, must be clear even to old men 
sitting behind tightly closed doors. Frankly, in 
Russia the monarchists and their backers were 
never the issue. Kolchak had paid the expected 
price for daring to stop the stirrings of the Rus- 
sian masses towards true democracy, true self- 
determination, and true justice. Japanese bayonets, 
American rifles, English tanks, and French loans 
were not a real match for the Russian masses, and 
Kolchak’ is as good as gone. He may “instruct 
his new premier to organize a new cabinet with 
the greatest possible socialistic tendencies com- 
patible (?) with Kolchak’s stand against Bol- 
shevism,” as the Associated Press tells us, but 
it is clearly the Island of Sakhalin whither he is 
heading, where he may organize that “socialistic” 
cabinet, with men like Cherven-Vodaly as the man- 
agers, of whose activities as well as of the so- 
called “National Center” that he represents, we 
shall tell on some other occasion. 
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Kolchak, then, is not the issue. The issue is 
still between the Soviets and the Socialists-Revolu- 
tionists, and it is painful to see the latter repeating 
the same old criminal mistakes. 

It must be conceded at the outset that we are 
dealing here with absolutely honest and true so- 
cialists. Their deeds may be of a counter-revolu- 
tionary nature, and, on the basis of the facts, they 
are undisputably of such nature. Although they 
urge the workers and the peasants not to split 
the strength of the revolting masses, they are 
themselves committing this unpardonable crime. 
Warning the masses against undertaking separate 
steps, they are themselves calling for such steps. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the group that 
calls itself the Union of Siberian Socialists-Revo- 
lutionists consists of men that both have the weal 
of the masses at heart and really look for the 
regeneration of Russia. There is a vital truth in 
their assertions that many of their midst have 
fallen in the struggle against the reactionary forces 
of Kolchak. Those acquainted with the events 
that took place in that hell of Allied intrigues, 
in Siberia, since the Allied governments staked 
their game on that old wrong Czarist horse, Kol- 
chak, will bear witness to the truth of these asser- 
tions. Kolchak and the rest of his allies have 
differentiated but little between the Bolsheviki and 
other socialists there. They have shot them all 
“while in the act of escaping.” They have violated 
them all. 

“The majestic and resourceful revolutionary on- 
rush of the Russian laboring masses towards a 
complete social-economic rehabilitation of their 
land, through the organs of democracy, removed 
from the political arena the groups of the priv- 
ileged minority, and deprived them of a chance 
to influence the course of general reconstruction,” 
the manifesto of the Committee of the Members 
of the Constituent Assembly reads. Very well 
then, where is that great difference in opinion that 
divides them and the rest of the Russian masses, 
that follow the Bolsheviki? Why should there be 
any separate actions? 

The Committee has a lot to tell about the Bol- 
sheviki. In their estimation, the black reaction 
raised its head only after the Bolsheviki had given 
the democracy a “sudden blow.” But in the same 
breath they acknowledge the fact that “the bourgeois 
and land-owners’ counter-revolution had no potency 
in the land, and all its endeavors to bring about 
violent changes had ended in disgraceful and piti- 
ful wreckage.” What was the power that brought 
about this ruin? Surely the members of the com- 
mittee must concede that it was not they who 
brought it about. They confess that their move- 
ments towards overthrowing Kolchak have ended, 
so far, in great numbers of them being killed. The 
great Red army at the front and the little Red 
“partisan” detachments in the rear have done it,— 
why then look for other means? 

There was a time when the same Socialists- 
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Revolutionists that have organized, or rather re- 
organized the assault upon Kolchak now, were 
sure that the only rightful form of government 
for Russia was the so-called democratic form, the 
Constituent Assembly. They are not sure of that 
any more, now. They acknowledge that these are 
questions at issue, that these are questions which 
should be put to the decision of the masses through 
a referendum. They assure us that they will abide 
by the will of the masses, should the latter decide 
for the Soviet form. They know that this is not 
a dispute to be settled by bayonets. But the Soviet 
form has clearly proved itself to be THE form of 
government for the Russian masses. Why cannot 
then the members of the Committee see that it is 
about time to clean the slate and with it unravel 
the constant tangle of ideas, if ideas they be, that 
only postpone the great day of victory? 

And this is even more true with regard to the 
Union of the Socialists-Revolutionists, who broke 
away from their party, who state most clearly that 
“the organization that calls itself by that name 
in Siberia has long betrayed the masses.” They, 
too, are for a referendum on the question of the 
form of government, but they should have known 
better—if only by the treatment they have received 
from the Allies. The two years of struggle in 
Siberia have proven that it is not a question any 
more of opinions and programs and government 
forms with the Allied governments, that it is a 
clear-cut question of whether the Russian masses 
be the rulers in their own country or the riff-raff 
of the Allied countries. 

I am not in a position to know the names of 
those who have joined the two movements, but 
I can very well guess who they are. I can picture 
Eugine Zakharoff, if he be yet alive, to be in this 
movement. I remember how he tried to manage 
the Siberian government on these lines. I can 
picture Victor Tiber, even P. Derber in this com- 
pany. I remember how they fought the Bolsheviki, 
because of their differences as to the form of gov- 
ernment, but also that they were the first to resign 
when they found out what the real policy of the 
Allies in Russia was. They did not even wait as 
long as Robovsky, for instance, to find out that 
when you combine with reaction it is bound to 
swallow you. I remember very well how they 
fought for a homogeneous socialist government, be- 
cause the Russian bourgeois is neither capable nor 
a worthy representative, in any numbers, to take 
part in government. They paid dearly for it— 
many of them paid with their own lives. Now, 
why go back to the old folly? Why repeat the old 
nonsense? 

There was a provisional regional government in 
Siberia that was organized in December, 1917, 
on these same lines. The same people, or at any 
rate, the same political party was then in the 
saddle. Then came the Extraordinary Siberian 
Congress, on December 9, 1917, and in the declar- 
ation that the Congress made we read: “The Con- 
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gress was so organized as to be beyond any sus- 
picion of bourgeois tendencies.” It consisted 
namely of representatives of democracy only, with 
the workers and peasants predominating. And 
even then the declaration stated that “the Congress 
had found itself in the midst of a hot atmosphere 
of the fight for and against Bolshevism, and was, 
therefore, unable to engage in constructive work.” 
What has changed now, one feels tempted to ask? 
Had the fight for and against Bolshevism stopped, 
or even relaxed lately? 

There was one more very vital point of difference 
between those socialists on the one hand, and the 
Bolsheviki and the Left Socialists-Revolutionists on 
the other, two years ago. It was the “orientation” 
in international politics. The Cadets were either 
for German orientation or Allied, mostly for Ger- 
man. The Mensheviki and the Socialists-Revolu- 
tionists were for Allied orientation, because the 
Allies were supposed to be democratic, because 
the words of President Wilson were then on every- 
body’s lips, words that promised, oh, what did they 
not promise? . . . And because the Bolsheviki and 
the Left Socialists-Revolutionists were of workers’ 
and peasants’ orientation—you may call it, of a 
Russian orientation—because the latter have fairly 
guessed what the Allies were in for in Russia, 
and the Mensheviki and the Socialists-Revolution- 
ists had their Allied-democratic illusions, there 
were constant wars among the two parties of the 
Socialist movement. 

Now it is all over. The Socialists-Revolutionists 
of Siberia see things as they are. They know ex- 
actly where the Allied governments stand now, and 
what their aims in Russia are. The Committee 
of the Members, etc., knows today that “Kolchak 
draws his strength from the intrigues of interna- 
tional reaction,” and that the whole affair is “a 
screen for a barbarous war against the whole of the 
Russian people, and for the purpose of rapacious 
plundering of the people’s inheritance.” 

While the Union of the Siberian Socialists-Revo- 
lationists, as true socialists would, see the whole 
of the international bourgeoisie “tossing about in 
forbodings that it is about to lose its power. .. . 
Victorious in their war, the Allied governments 
with a characteristic persistence, strive to tear to 
pieces and to humiliate Russia, to strangle the 
Russian revolution. . . . Into Russia they have sent 
their adventurer-diplomats, their cunning gen- 
erals, and all the varied riff-raff who have no place 
in their own countries. All these dark forces 
weave the most base intrigues against the Russian 
Revolution. With their help and under their pro- 
tection the Russian reaction is organizing itself 
and is lifting up its head.” And—what can be 
plainer?—“The dirty paws that have abridged the 
revolution are mutually supporting one another. 
The Russian reactionaries that have seized the 
power on the frontiers of Russia are selling out 
Russia to foreign usurpators by wholesale and re- 
tail, getting in return power, gendarmerie, cannons, 
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machine guns, and rifles, that are pointed at the 
breasts of the Russian workers and peasants. The 
bands of Russian, English, Japanese, French and 
other manufacturers, operators, speculators, and 
rich land owners.” ... 

It took some of them a long time to find that 
out. It took rivers of blood of the workers and 
peasants for the Socialists-Revolutionists of Siberia 
to learn the truism that was so powerfully and 
dauntlessly proclaimed in time by the Bolsheviki 
and the Socialists-Revolutionists of the Left. Many 
of the very same socialists were beaten in the strug- 
gle. Kolchak has seen to it that no opposition 
exists in his domain of Allied intrigue and murder. 
But seeing it, they still persist in the old folly, 
they still want to “head” separate movements, 
where there is already a great movement, a victor- 
ious movement, a movement of the masses. We 
all know what they have suffered and how. We 
know it because we have sickening and ghastly 
proofs how Socialists-Revolutionists of the very 
Right, and even Cadets, were shot, thrown into 
penitentiaries, and violated by the forces of one 
that now has suddenly become a disciple of the 
“greatest possible socialistic tendencies compati- 
ble” . . . with probably the policy of the dis- 
patches of the lying press and that of his own 
bureau in America. We know that it is no mere 
play of words, their statement that “the sorrowful 
path of the struggling nation is strewn with thou- 
sands upon thousands of bodies of the best of its 
sons.” The Socialists-Revolutionists of Siberia 
have parted company with those of their former 
comrades, because those of them still unmolested 
by Kolchak and his henchmen are, “several de- 
serters from the camp of democracy that have no 
public power behind them and are only fit for the 
role of court-flatterers and buffoons,” and are only 
tolerated because of their insignificance. Isn’t it 
time for such Socialists to find their proper place 
at the end of two such trying years, to join the 
victorious armies of the Soviets? 

A homogeneous Socialistic government in Rus- 
sia in in practice a dictatorship of the laboring and 
peasant masses. An acknowledgement that “in 
the Russian reality there is no basis for the tolera- 
tion of bourgeois-nobility domination” is an ac- 
knowledgement of this fact. You can of course dif- 
ferentiate between this and the Soviet form if you 
are inclined to hair-splitting theorizing, but you 
cannot conciliate it with practical life. A Social- 
ist, if he be no deserter, if he be no court-flatterer, 
will represent the aims and interests of the work- 
ers and the poor peasants, and a homogeneus So- 
cialist government will do likewise. The workers 
and the peasants of Russia, as well as of Siberia, 
have gone over to the party of the Bolsehviki. 
It is not the fault of the workers and the peasants 
that the Socialist-Revolutionary Party as a whole, 
that “the organization”—to quote the manifesto of 
the Siberian Union of the Socialists-Revolutionists 
—‘“that still persists in calling itself the party of 
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the Socialists-Revolutionists, has long betrayed its 
program, the people and the revolution.” That “it 
has turned over the power entrusted to it by the 
laboring masses into the hands of the enemies of 
the people.” Those that were members of the 
party of the Socialists-Revolutionists, that have 
Jooked on with pain and horror while their party, 
once so powerful in Russian political life, once so 
popular among the laboring masses, degenerated 
into a sort of slave runner for the bourgeoisie, will 
naturally sympathize with the Socialists-Revolution- 
ists who still are true to their program, but deserted 
by the masses. But bygones are bygones. Terrible 
mistakes were committed by them all along, in 
the course of these two years, and there is no 
earthly reason why they should be repeated. 

And this is precisely what is done by the mani- 
festoes of the Socialists-Revolutionists. Why? ... 
One must come to the conclusion, against one’s 
better will, that it is again the old story of “the 
fight for power,” a fight of the party that lost 
against the party that won out, a fight that may 
not be so bad, after all, in quiet and normal times, 
but which is most criminal in the critical times Rus- 
sia is passing through. 

They have decided to “head” the revolt of the 
masses, they say in their manifesto, but the revolt, 
a very successful revolt, is already there without 
their having headed it. The discovery in Wash- 
ington, “through official channels,” that the Bol- 
sheviki were victorious not because of their 
strength, but because of the weakness of their ad- 
versaries, may have the sound of a huge joke, but 
there is, nevertheless, a great deal of truth in the 
statement. The Red armies at the fronts are con- 
stantly being helped by the heroic “partisan” Red 
groups in the domains of Kolchak, Denikin and 
other English Sirs who weaken the “saviors” into 
helplessness. There is no nook or corner in Si- 
beria that is not full of the rebellious partisans, 
There is no place there, where the courageous little 
Red groups do not make the life of Kolchak and 
his democratic Allies both miserable and danger- 
ous. And these little groups are open partisans 
of the Soviets and bear the brunt of their almost 
superhuman battle only by the help of that all 
dominating power, the ideal of Sovietism. 

The Socialist-Revolutionist of Siberia knows it, 
or should have known it. It may have been latent 
and unforeseen to them at the time when no one 
dreamt of a Kolchak, when the same Socialists- 
Revolutionists were flattering themselves with the 
assurance that the Allies would come to their aid 
and recognize their government, because the Allies 
were so democratic. They have found out their 
bitter mistake now. They have had ample time to 
find it out. These mistakes have cost them dear. 
And if they still insist, not on joining, but on 
“heading,” a movement which by all fair calcu- 
lations, and by the strength of the facts, is not 
theirs, but of the masses which were deserted by 
their party, whether it is their fault or not, then 
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there is something wrong with their movement. 
The honest thing to do was to call upon the 
masses to join the great struggle that is now going 
on, and that is about to end in the greatest victory 
to the Russian masses. The Socialistic thing to do 
was to call upon the masses to join the little parti- 
san groups that have made victory over the black 
monarchistic forces possible, that have speeded 
those victories; the same little forces of which 
Lieutenant Colonel Pendleton, the American Com- 
mander in the district of Suchan, said in his official 
report: 

“It is not true that the armed Bolshevist bands, 
which have been on the increase all the time, were 
suppressed by the Russian or any other detach- 
ments. These bands are now (as at that time) 
dominating the whole territory around the Suchan 
mines, and in order to keep its promise of not 
interfering in internal Russian affairs, the Amer- 
ican command in the district of Suchan is bound to 
have some relations with these men, who are ac- 
tually the government of the region (with the 
exception of the mines itself) just as the govern- 
ment of Kolchak is the actual government in 
Vladivostok.” 


Worst of all is the warning that the Commit- 
tee, likewise the Union of the Siberian Socialists- 
Revolutionists, give to the masses against what they 
call unorganized and untimely outbursts, which is 
in fact a warning against joining the partisan de- 
tachments. It sounds almost as a provocation, 
unpleasant as this is to state for one who still 
believes in the socialistic honesty of the authors 
of the manifestoes. For that has been done all 
along by the same black forces that these Socialists- 
Revolutionists have undertaken to overthrow. It is 
a familiar thing with the organs of Kolchak to 
warn the masses against unorganized outbursts, to 
frighten them with the overpowering forces of 
Kolchak and his Japanese and other helpers. 


But, best of all, neither the first nor the last 
had at any time any influence over the masses. 
The masses, the workers in the cities and the 
peasants in the villages, never stop, never falter, 
never mind these warnings, whether they come from 
socialistic quarters or open provocators. That 
many of the outbursts have ended in total destruc- 
tion of numerous villages by the Kolchak-Japanese- 
English-Czech-French, etc., fighters for democracy, 
carried on points of bayonets or pushed through 
holes of cannons, is, of course, a fact, but that 
is how real democracy is being fought out and 
won, and so far they have not as yet found another 
way of doing it, surely not in Russia. 

The truth of the matter is that this clarion call 
of the Socialists-Revolutionists in Siberia is a voice 
in the wilderness. They have no masses behind 
them to answer the call and they will never have 
any as long as they insist upon separate actions, 
The only practical success this separate movement 
had was the notorious and highly humoristic “re- 
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volution” of “general” Gaida, which the “noble 
Allies” have helped to suppress, according to 
Kolchak’s impolitic admission. Nothing else 
could have come of it, but this dramatic joke of 
the man whose hands are black with the blood of 
tens of thousands of Russian citizens of all walks 
of life; of the fellow that was discharged by his 
own nationals, the creature that was as brutal as 
Kolchak himself, that “General” Gaida, who fought 
with a green and white rag for a Constituent As- 
sembly, and, on being suppressed by the Allies, 
head over ears in love with a Constituent Assem- 
bly . . . for Russia. The Committee of the Mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly and the Siberian 
Union of the Socialists-Revolutionists had nothing 
to do with the Gaida movement, of course, but he 
is all that their movement could produce, even in- 
directly. 

There is a saying that over a dying horse a flock 
of crows will constantly hover in anticipation of a 
coming feast. The poor czarist horse the Allies 
have so foolishly put their stake on, Kolchak, is 
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soon to become a corpse, and the crows are there 
waiting for their feast, and everybody rushes to 
build a government on the Kolchak ruins. But 
what is proper for a Gaida, and such that find it 
proper to go with him, to do, is highly improper 
for Socialists-Revolutionists that are still true to 
the program of their party and to the laboring 
masses. The authors of the two proclamations are, 
no doubt, true and honest Socialists, but whatever 
their words, the fact that they insist upon separa- 
tism at this critical moment, shows that their deeds 
are very dubitable, to say the least. There are no 
two roads to travel for a Socialist, or for anyone 
else, in Russia at present. It is either with the 
Soviets and the masses, or against both the Soviets 
and the masses. 

And this is precisely how the Russian masses 
comprehend the great struggle. They join the Red 
armies at the fronts and the little Red detachments 
in the rears, without waiting for disappointed, if 
honest, Socialists-Revolutionists to “head” their 
great victorious revolt. 


Two Documents 


The two documents referred to in Mr. Zippin’s article above, are given herewith. They il- 
lustrate in a striking manner the opposition to Kolchak on the part of even the non-Bolshevik parties 


in Siberia. 


THE SIBERIAN UNION OF SOCIALISTS-REVOLU- 
TIONISTS 


“In Struggle You Shall Aquire Your Righs” 
TO ALL THAT LABOR 


LL the world over there is now in progress a great 
battle of the oppressed and needy against their op- 
pressors. In all the lands those that toil are organizing 
themselves for an assault on the capitalists, for the sake 
of wresting from them a better lot. The whole world 
trembles under the blows of the new ag pote power. 
The thrones of the kings are tottering. The international 
bourgeoisie tosses about in forbodings that it is about 
to lose its power, rushing to smother the ever-growing 
wrath of the laboring masses by ever arrogant arbitrari- 
ness. Victorious in their war against Germany, the Allied 
governments aspire to lay their greedy hands on all the 
world’s riches; they are determined to stifle and choke off 
every protest; they aim to remake the world’s map for 
their own benefit, taking no account of the interests and 
aspirations of the oppressed nationalities, And they have 
organized a union of world Gendarmerie—the League of 
Nations. With distinctive foo: they strive to tear 
to pieces and to humiliate Russia, to strangle the Russian 
Revolution that once wrote on its banner the words of 
universal democratic peace, and is now dying of hunger, 
ishing from loess of blood, weakening from domestic 
icidial quarrels. Into her they have sent their ad- 
venturers-diplomats, their cunning generale, and all the 
varied riff-raff, who have no place in their own countries. 
All these dark forces weave the basest intrigues against the 
Russian Revolution. With their help and under their 
rotection the Russian reaction is organizing itself and is 
ifting up its head. The dirty paws that have abridged the 
revolution are mutually supporting one another. The Rus. 
sian reaction that had seized the power on the frontiers 
of Russia is ing Russia out to foreign usurpators by 
wholesale and retail, getting in return power, gendarmerie, 
cannons, machine-guns, and rifles, that are pointed at the 
breasts of the Russian workers and peasants. The bands 
of Russian, English, Japanese, French, and other manu- 
facturers, operators, speculators, and rich land-owners, 


put forth all their efforts to raise a barrier between the 
workers and peasants of their own countries and thoee of 
other countries. For this purpose they release the mer- 
cenary pens of their hired journalists who alter to suit their 
own pur the news that comes from foreign lands, of 
the revolutionary movements there, also that of the prog- 
ress of the revolution in Russia. For the same purpose 
there exists the international censorship that carefall blots 
out all the intelligence that may be harmful or unpleasant 
cad aeons and may put hope in the hearts of those 
t tol 


Feeling the approaching fall of their power, the bour- 
geoisie installs a terror against the workers. 


What can one say then of Russia! 


In ite war against the Russian workers and the Russian 
peasants, the Russian bourgeoisie has traversed all the 
degrees of atrociousness. Without distinction as to opin- 
ions, from the Cadets to the Monarchists, the bourgeoisie 
is conducting its terror against the laboring Russian people. 
In places where the workers have dared revolt against the 
adventurer-dictator Kolchak and his bands that have seizec 
the power in Siberia, there worked for pacification, in 
unison, Russian, Japanese, Italian, Rumanian and even 
Czech bayonets. Whole villages are burned down, hun- 
dreds of peasants and workers are shot down, men and 
women are flogged with gunstocks, casually arrested persons 
are hanged on telegraph poles, peasant households are 
robbed and ruined, the last cattle is carried off. 


In the cities, men are seized and shot down “in the 
course of trying to escape,” for incautious remarks! The 
freedom of the press is nullified. Many resolute fighters 
for the common weal were savagely tortured to death. The 
brutalized authority is shooting down without discrimina- 
tion everyone in whom it surmises the spirit of protest or 
any unrest at all. The lines of killed and tormented in- 
clude Socialistse-Revolutionists, and Bolsheviki, and Social- 
Democrats, and non-partisan social workers, and members 
of the Constituent Assembly, and peasants, and workers, 
and young soldiers. The nation’s path of sorrow is strewn 
with thousands upon thousands of bodies of the best of 


its sons. 
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Zemstvos and the Cooperatives are likewise persecuted 
by the government. Many Zemstvoe and cooperative work- 
ers were compelled to desert their posts and were driven 
into hiding. Great is the number of the local workers 
whose names are not even known and who were killed by 
the punitive expeditions, and who are now listed by the 
Zemstvos and Cooperatives as “missing.” 


On the foundation of lawlessness, public silence and 
arbitrariness of the pores that be, there flourish, by far 
woree than in the old days of the Czar, embezzlement, graft 
and unheard-of flagrant development of speculation. Like 
mad wolves, all kinds of groups, sucking at the govern- 
mental apparatus, are plundering the impoverished ple 
by enormous requisitions. Notwithstanding the total break- 
down of the governmental finances, the authorities reck- 
lessly grant subsidies amounting to hundreds of millions 
of rubles, to industrial speculators. A gang of traitors to 
Russia and to the Russian people that had affirmed itself 
in power at Omsk is carrying on the most criminal finan- 
cial policy. Reluctant to touch, even in the least, the 
infinite incomes of the rich, they have hit upon ruining 
Russia by endless releases of paper money and of divers 
obligations for which many coming generations of workers 
and peasants will be compelled to pay. 

In Soviet Russia it is not much better. Universal hun- 
ger, general political oppression, total destruction of in- 
dustry, transport and finances, are compelling the masses 
of the workers to constant revolta. This discontent of 
the laboring masses in Soviet Russia is supporting the 
reaction in the border territories, while on the other hand 
the reaction in the border territories is the cause of de- 
struction, starvation and political oppression in the interior 
of Soviet Russia. 

A vicious circle is thus being created. We must get 
out of it ere it is late. Otherwise the international bour- 
geoisie will in the end crush the Russian Revolution and 
will build up on its bones a most wicked reaction. 

Before the toiling masses of Siberia there is a definite 
and pressing task: to overthrow the government of Kolchak 
as quickly as possible. And there is another task even 
more solemn, and that is: to put an end to the destructive 
civil war within the democracy. There may never be land, 
there may never be freedom, and there may never be vic- 
tory over the bourgeoisie if the laboring masses not 
unite in one great desire to settle their own destiny by 
free expression of their free will. 

Comrades: let the problem of the form of government 
that has divided the toiling masses into two hostile camps, 
let it be settled not civil strife but by a popular ques- 
tionnaire (referendum) as to what sort of government the 
people prefer: the Soviet or the Constituent Assembly? 

The people need no wardens. They can very well de- 
cide their own fate. And the Siberian Union of Socialists- 
Revolutionists fighting for a popular referendum shall, 
therefore, consider any government that will not yield to 
it, as hostile to the people. 


Comrades: The Siberian Union of the Socialists-Revolu- 
tionists has recently formed, and has gathered around it 
Socialists-Revolutionists true to the people and to the 
revolution and such as have left the ed Party of the 
Socialists-Revolutionists. Remaining convinced adherents 
of the program of the Party of the Socialists-Revolution- 
ista, the Siberian Union asserts that the organization that 
still persists in calling itself the Party of the Socialists- 
Revolutionists has long betrayed its own program, the peo- 
ple, and the revolution. It bas made common cause with 
the bourgeoisie all through the revolution. It turned over 
the power entrusted to it by the laboring masses into the 
hands: of the enemies of the people. In the most trying 
moment of the triumph of reaction, it deserted the people 
and refused to enter into active battle against reaction. 
The Siberian Union of the P of Socialists-Revolution- 
ists, true to revolutionary sociali and having broken 
away from the Party of Socialists-Revolutionists is now 
calling upon you for an unsparing war against reaction. 

Comrades: Difficult and painful is this combat. Much 
endurance, a tremendous obetinacy, and a thorough or- 
ganization of its forces this combat will require of the 
people. Until the toiling masses shall come to an agree- 
ment, until there shall be organized in the many villages, 
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church villages, and cities secret detachments for the pur- 
pose of battling against the armies of Kolchak; until they 
shall provide themselves with stores of weapons, and until 
all the little troops shall be combined in one powerful all- 
Siberian organization, it is not advisable to start a revolt. 
The enemies of the people may then be in a position to 
suppress it mercilesaly, as was the case in the Taishet and 
Kansk regions, in Maryinsky country, and in many other 
places in Siberia where the peasants acted without previous 
understandings with the peasants in other districts. 

The preparation for the revolution calls for big and 
complicated work. For the execution of this work, for 
the overthrow of the government of Kolchak, and the or- 
ganization of a people’s government, a group of m 
of the Constituent Assembly has formed the Siberian Com- 
mittee of the Members of the Constituent Assembly. This 
Committee was joined by all those representatives of the 
people that have found it impossible for themselves to 
stand idle while the great struggle of the people against 
their oppressors is going on. But those of the Members 
of the Constituent Assembly that have betrayed the people, 
that abandoned them to stand alone in the days of their 
terrible reverses, that have criminally washed their hands 
and have become base sycophants of reaction, that are 
tolerated by the reactionaries and not molested by them 
only because of their total harmlessness, for such members 
of the Constituent Assembly there shall be no place in the 
Siberian Committee. 


The Siberian Union of the Socialists-Revolutionists calls 
upon all the laboring masses to support the Siberian Com- 
mittee of the Members of the Constituent Assembly. 

Organize troops and detachments of the Committee of 
the Members of the Constituent Assembly; provide your- 
self with weapons; be ready for a general political strike; 
proclaim and epread broadcast the tidings of the form- 
ing of the Committee, and of the approaching decisive 
combat with reaction; pass the news from village to vil- 
lage, from city to city! The day is not distant when the 
Siberian Committee of the Members of the Constituent 
Assembly will throw its forces into open struggle with the 
reactionary government of Kolchak. At the clarion call 
of this Committee, come out simultaneously in a united 
and vigorous fight, over the whole of Siberia. Only a com- 
bined iron thrust at reaction give us victory! Only 
when the separate detachments will act in accordance with 
a unified plan and submit to one center, only then there 
is a possibility to conquer. 

Comrades: Avoid unorganized and untimely outbursts. 
Do not spend your strength recklessly. Save it up that 
you may at the proper moment throw it in the face of per- 
nicious reaction. The Siberian Union of the Socialists- 
Revolutionists will support the Committee of the Members 
of the Constituent Assembly in its aim to inaugurate 
promptly, after the overthrow of Kolchak, and without 
postponement, elections for the Siberian Constituent As- 
eembly. We have had enough of the old mistakes. Down 
with dilatoriness and retardations. Better break off the 
elections to the Siberian Constituent Assembly, if the peo- 
ple decide to recognize the Soviet Government, than delay 
and retard the rehabilitation of the regular life of the 
people at a time when universal destruction and discord 

ve wearied and tormented the masses. 


Organize then, Comrades, energetically around the Com- 
mittee of the Members of the 


People, without compensation to the owners; full freedom 
0 


Organize then, everywhere, in groups of the Siberian 
Union of the Socialists-Revolutionists! Unite, induce other 
comrades, make propaganda! Where your numbers are 
small be not disturbed! Your work s never be lost! 

From the unpretentious antlike labors of the little or- 
ganizations in the localities, the great business of people's 
emancipation will emerge. Raise high then the people's 
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sperit Seek cohesion with the regional organizations of 
Siberian Union of the Socialists-Revolutionists. 
Ect the reaction ‘rage and. freasy’ An organized 
has no fear of it. There was Nicholas and the 
Cwarist order. The people have overthrown it. Will the 
laboring masses reconcile themselves to this en- 
deavor of the Kolchak bands to re-establish the old order? 
That shall be. 


never 
The Siberian Union of the Socialists-Revolutionists dedi- 
Cates all es: erenein othe: war een ee eae of the 
e. 
rie this war it will not leave the front lines. It will re- 
ceive vicious blows of the reactionary forces, but that shall 
not stop it in its e. Many of our best workers for 
the great cause have y perished in this severe battle, 
but we, those that still remain alive, call upon you, 
workers and peasants, to join in the gigantic combat with 
the people’s oppressors, that has burst out the whole world 
over, in the war for bread, land, and liberty. 
Tse CEnTaaL U or THE Susraun Union 
or SociaLists-REVOLUTIONISTS. 
August, 1919. 
Comrades, read this and pass it on to others, that they 
too may read it. 


Printing Office of the Siberian Union of the Socialiste- 
Revolutionists. 
Note—All the italics are those of the original. 


people 
e-old 


TO ALL THE CITIZENS OF SIBERIA 

THE majestic and resourceful revolutionary rally of the 

Ruesian laboring people towards a complete social- 

economic rehabilitation of their land through the organs 

of democracy removed from the political arena the groups 

of the prviege minority, and deprived them of a chance 
to influence course of general reconstruction. 

Universal suffrage has procured for the laboring masses 
Beebe eee ce a tena al so nbe 
superior n a victory over the ic classes, an 
a total and an undivided predominance. The bourgeoisie’s 
and the landowners’ counter-revolution had no potency in 
the land and all their endeavors to bring about violent 

ended in disgraceful and pitiful ruin. 

after the dissolution of the All-Russian Constituent 
Assembly, on gral 6 ms when = barrilgicfil blow 
was given to people’s democracy by the eviki, 
who dared t0 oppose the will of the majority of the labor 
img masses by the armed strength o separfte groups, 
has black reaction lifted up its head. 

The Soviet power, with all the might of its repressive 
apparatus, has thrown itself upon the steadfast and con- 
sistent partisans of democracy, and have thus given an 
excellent opportunity to the black camp of reaction, which 
dreams of re-establishing the autocracy, to freely assemble 
and strengthen its forces. 

And therefore, when the toiling masses of the Volga 
region, of the Urals, and of Siberia, ventured to restore 
the ie democracy; when the peesantry of Siberia 
and the Volga revolted, and the workers of Ixhenski and 
veiknee ibaa erg tee - pues ee a the 
victo e 0 ple have accomplis nothing. 
The ee of the Members of the All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly that assembled in Samara, found itself 
under the lashes of two powers hostile to democracy, the 
Soviet ait and the monarchie reaction. 

The bourgeois counter-revolution, rightly appraene re- 
generating democracy as its most serious and dangerous 
enemy, employed all means of perfidy and deceit to enable 
the Bolsheviki to get a hold on Simb and 


As the crowning of their ephemeral triumph, the powers 
of reaction, headed by the Omsk government, in December, 
1918, moved their detachments on Ufa, where there still 
clung to its post the Council of the Administrators of the 
Departments of the Samara Committee of the Members of 
the Constituent Assembly, with the intent of arresting the 

ncil, after which they surrendered Ufa and stopped the 
provisioning of the democratic ir armies, as well as 
the Votinsk and Izhev workers regiments, that were strug- 
giing against the Bolsheviki for the Constituent Assembly; 
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and dispersed the of the Members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly at terinburg, this last symbol of 
democracy that was still openly in existence. 

From this moment on, there began a period of powerless 
attempts by the reactionary Government to recover 
the national independence of Russia with the help of alien 
might, to establish a government without a people. Draw- 
ing its strength wholly from the intrigues of international 
reaction, the government of Kolchak is based on that little 
muck-heap of the Black-Hundred offcialdom, that have 
grouped themselves in the staffs of the rear and in the 
attaman detachments, on the groups of the preying and 
speculating bourgeoisie, that were never capable to per- 
form any organized and creative work, and on the several 
deserters from the camp of democracy, who also have no 
public power behind them, and who are fit only for the 
role of courtiers and buffoons. 


In the Russian reality there is no basis for the creation 
of a governmental order on the basis of bourgecis-nobility 
domination. And therefore, all attempts of this kind are 
in fact only an outward screen for a barbarous war against 
the whole of the people, and for purposes of rapacious 
plundering of the people’s inheritance. 

The Council of the Members of the All-Russian Con- 
etituent Assembly that dissolved in Ekaterinburg and finally 

Cupessed and could not continue the 
struggle. And only detached groups of the deputies, mind- 
em, decided 
of the blacks, 
the red banner of the rule of the people. These depu- 
ties, believing the combat with reaction to be their abeo- 
lute duty to the laboring people, and in conformity with 
the high trust that the people had given them ugh 
election mandates, organized the Siberian Committee of 
the Members of the Constituent Assembly, which finds it 
timely to announce its existence for the information of the 
public. The committee has charged itself with the great 
task of heading the people that are revolting against the 
government, and of giving the oncoming universal revolu- 
tion that which is most needed for its success, organiza- 
tion, thoroughness and unity. 

At the same time the Committee, even in the process 
of revolt and preparation for Ae deems it its duty and right 
to begin the organization of the coming homogeneous so- 
cialistic provisional government—the government of the 
Siberian Committee of the Members of the Constituent 
Assembly—excluding from cipation in the govern- 
ment all the well-to-do and bourgeois elements. 

The new people’s government, created thus in the fire 
of universal revolt, and hardened in the e 6 against 
the reaction, promptly after the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of Kolchak the revolting masses, losing not a da 
or an hour, in conformity with the law thy the All. 
Russian Constituent Assembly on the federative form of 
the Russian republic, shall proclaim a law on elections 
to the Constituent Assembly in the territory of Siberia. 
With the law relating to the elections to the All-Russian 
Constituent Assembly, passed in 1917, and with the pro- 
rahe pi of this new law, as related in the law on the 
fundamental factors of the promotion of the elections, 
there shall be announced the dates of the elections as 
well as of the opening of the Siberian Constituent Assembly. 

Instantly, the reactionary régime of Kolchak in the army, 
which pete the self-respect and the dignity of the 
soldier and that degenerates the army, shall abolished. 
Directing and responsible posts in the army shall be filled 
not according to ranks, but to ability. 


Since for the accomplishment of the elections a time 
of about two to three months is required, the Government 
of the Committee shall not postpone until the opening 
of the Constituent Assembly the solution of pressing prob- 
lems connected with the life of the masses. 

In the matter of the land problem, it shall: 1) Without 
any delay, publish and enforce the main features of the 
fundamental Jaw on land that was promulgated by the 
All-Russian Constituent A y at its session of Jan- 
ae 5-6, 1918; 2) Proclaim a detailed law on the land 

roblem, or the thesis on the projects of the fundamental 
ws on land problems, proposed by the party of the So- 
cialiste—Revolutionists in the Second Imperial Duma, 
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in the All-Russian Constituent Assembly; 3) Proclaim 
a law on delegating of all the functions of the land set- 
tlement departments and all the technical apparatus of 
the same, to the organs of the local self-governments. 

For the protection of the interests and of the rights 
of the workers, the Government shall give jurisdiction of 
rights and permanent guarantees of the free development 
of the professional workers’ organizations, and of all the 
other militant apparatus of the economic struggle of the 
workers; and it shall immediately promulgate a series 
of laws for the protection of the toilers (the law on the 
eight hour work day, that was passed by the Committee 
of the Members of the Constituent Assembly at Samara; 
a law on the obligatory collective agreements with the work- 
ers; a law on sick benefits for workers, extending such 
benefits to governmental and public institutions and trans- 
porting the payments to the enterprises; a law on dele 
gating the power to establish minimum wage scales to 
loca] self-governmenta; and other laws pertaining to labor). 

In the province of municipal politica, in view of the fact 
that the democratic institutions of local self-government 
are the sole foundation of democratic order as a whole, 
the Government of the Committee shal] hastily promulgate 
a series of laws that shall enable the local self-governments 
to have the full power of local governmental authority. 
The city dumas that were elected on the strength of the 
law of the Siberian Provisional Government of 1918 shall 
be promptly dissolved, while the power of those city dumas 
that were elected by virtue of the law of 1917 shall be 
prolonged until new elections shall be organized. The 
institution of the state and county commissars shall be 
abolished, and all their functions shall be relegated to the 
corresponding organs of self-governments. To the last 
named there shal! also be relegated the militia, as well as 
all the rights and duties for the protection of public order. 

To the jurisdiction of the local self-governments there 
shall be relegated all the local departments of the minist- 
ries: of Agriculture and Government Property, of Educa- 
tion (excluding the higher schools), of Food, and of La- 
bor. In conformity with the aforesaid, all the credits 
that are collected by the organs of local self-governments, 
for the governmental departments, shall be transferred to 
the local self-zovernments until the system of taxes is 
reorganized. Without any delay, there shal] be confirmed 
the status of the Siberian Union of Cities and Zemstvos, 
also that of the Regional Municipal Bank, putting at the 
disposal of the last named, long term loans on privileged 
conditions to whatever degree they may be required. 

All this examplary list of pressing and maturing meas- 
ures that shall be passed by the Government of the Com- 
mittee, and under the control of the last, during the time 
of the elections to the Siberian Constituent Assembly, will 
only be the laving of the foundation stone of the new 
democratic order. 

A complete, systematic, and thorough reorganization of 
the social-political life can only be undertaken by the 
Constituent Assembly itself. 

The civil war. the political oppression, in Siberia as well 
as in Soviet Russia, that are responsible for the constant 
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uprisings on both sides of the interior fronts, are leading 
the land to total exhaustion, to starvation and poverty. 
and are threatening to put the powerless Russia at the 
mercy of international imperialistic influences. There- 
fore, the Committee will do everything in its power to have 
all the disputable questions about governmental forms be 
decided not on the fields of fratricide battles, but through 
the free expression of the people, by means of a universal 
questionnaire (referendum). And, therefore, the Govern- 
ment of the Committee shall immediately after the revolu- 
tion officially direct an official proposition to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that military activities cease for the purpose of ini- 
tiating this referendum. Let everyone express his will 
through his wote for one or the other form of government 
(Constituent Assembly or Soviet Government) and the 
Committee, composed as it is of men chosen by the people, 
and only executing the will of the people, shall abide by 
the decision of the people, no matter what this decision 


may be. 

A hard, fearful, and stubborn struggle is ahead of us. 
Much stoicism, endurance, and persistency will this struggle 
demand of us. Many a victim has this struggle already 
snatched from our number and shall yet snatch out from 
the midst of the people. But a firm and immovable faith 
in the creative power of the people, as well as in its po- 
litical wisdom inspires the Committee in this struggle. 

Citizens! Organize then in a solid common power. 
around the Committee. Al] the forms of organization of the 
laboring masses must blend in a mighty attack against re- 
action. The arming, the creation of fighting “partisan” 
detachments, the forming of secret organizations in the 
midst of the Kolchak army, the careful and painful selec- 
tion of democratic forces, able to show, in the moment 
when the power shall exhibit itself, the enormous cre- 
ative energy necessary in the administrative, public and 
economical provinces of national life—this is what must 
be put at the basis of the work of those revolutionary 
forces that will support the Committee. 

Calling the laboring masses to this great work, the Com- 
mittee at the same time warns them against hasty, un- 
prepared and unorganized actions. There shall never be 
place for the dismembering of the people’s forces! There 
shall never be any preposterous armed rebellions outside 
of the activities of the Committee! The experience of the 
abortive peasants’ and workers’ revolts, of late, must serve 
as a bitter example for the democracy. Only concordant, 
powerful outbursts of the people’s wrath shall give us 
victory. Carry your wrath against reaction into the midst 
of the people, and give it a finished, organized form. 

The day is not distant when the Siberian Committee of 
the Members of the Constituent Assembly shall] call upon 
you in the name of the Revolution to engage in open 
armed war against the Omsk Government of Kolchak! 


Be ready then! 
The days of the final struggle are nearing! 


THE Smenian CommMIrrer OF THE MEMBERS 
OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 
July, 1919. 


Soviet Russia Welcomes Refugees 
STATEMENT FROM THE RUSSIAN SOVIET GOVERNMENT BUREAU. 


January 27, 1920. 


Mr. Martens today received a cablegram from Maxim Litvinoff, Assistant People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, at Copenhagen, transmitting the following message from Emma Goldman and Alex- 
ander Berkman in Petrograd to a friend in New York: 

“We were met at the Soviet border and at Petrograd with tremendous enthusiasm. Our re- 
ception was inspiring. Enjoying the hospitality of Petrograd, the deportees are quartered 


at Smolny institute. They will be sent to work wherever they desire. The people here are 
cold and hungry but their spirit and devotion are marvelous. After two weeks we will go 


to Moscow.” 
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The Price of Blood 


Official Soviet Wireless, October 29, 1919, Dealing with the Attitude of Finland. 


Helsingfors Press, 
Paris, Lyons, Carnarvan Press, and to All. 
Nauen Press. 

The Finnish Government has just indicated with 
absolute definiteness the price at which it will con- 
sent to shed the blood of its people in the cause of 
those who are the latter’s worst enemies. The 
Paris newspaper Le Temps states that the three 
demands of the Finnish Government are as follows: 
Recognition of Finnish independence by the Rus- 
sia of the Whites, by Kolchak, Denikin, and Yude- 
nich; Second, a subsidy of one hundred million 
francs; and finally, the cession of Pechenga and 
Russian Karelia to Finland. At this price, the 
blood of the Finnish people would be shed in the 
cause of its most implacable foes, the friends and 
collaborators of Bobrikoff and Seyn, the successors 
to the tradition of Nicholas II, the faithless author 
of the Manifesto of February 1899. The Finnish 
Government becomes thus accomplice of the infa- 
mous executioners of the Finland of yesterday, 
who will occupy the same position again tomorrow. 
For the small sum of one hundred millions, for the 
cession of territory which will be taken away again 
tomorrow if Imperial Russia ever regains power, 
the most sacred interests of the Finnish people are 
sacrificed. The whole world knows that Soviet 
Russia is not seeking a quarrel with Finland; the 
whole world knows that the official and non-official 
troops of White Finland for more than two years 
have been engaged in constant attacks on Soviet 
Russia and in violations of its territory. The whole 
world knows that Soviet Russia has done nothing 
bat defend itself and that this country has pro- 
posed to Finland a peace that was honorable for 
both sides, which Finland nevertheless rejected, 
being a submissive slave of its masters of the City, 
for whom the lives and the interests of the Finnish 
people are a plaything of their egotistic policy, 
devoid of any importance for them. And it is 
against Soviet Russia, which has renounced every 
idea of aggression and which recognizes, without 
any limitation, the right of nationalities to dispose 
of themselves, and which, from the very moment 
of its existence, has recognized the independence 
of Finland—that the Finnish people would be 
hurled by its masters today, in exchange for the 
modest bribe which is offered to them by the profit- 
eers of the City. Are the present governing classes 
of Finland so stupid as to have any real confidence 
in the Kolchaks and Yudeniches, and to believe 
that if today these convinced imperialists will recog- 
nize the independence of Finland in words, they 
will not violate it tomorrow? Have they forgotten 
the felony of the treacherous Grand Duke who was 
the admiration of the entire governing group of 
imperialistic Russia? Do they really believe that 


the word of Kolchak is sacred to him and that 


Czarist generals, if they should return to power 


in Russia, would tolerate a free Finland? Do 
they, furthermore, believe that these generals would 
consent to the cession of territory to Finland, and 
would not seize this territory again on the first 
suitable occasion? Do they perhaps have any faith 
in the protection of the Great Powers of the West, 
and have they forgotten that these same Great 
Powers have deserted Poland so frequently and 
broken the promises they had given to that country 
to protect its rights against the encroachments of 
Russian autocracy? Are they stupid enough to 
imagine that the Great Powers will not sacrifice, 
on the first occasion, little insifinificant Finland 
to their great world policy, if policy should re- 
quire an alliance with an imperial Russia recon- 
stituted? A few moments of reflection will show. 
that the restoration of reaction in Russia would 
be equivalent to the death of the independence of 
Finland. 

In many of the newspapers even of Western 
countries, even in the bourgeois organs of Germany 
and of the Entente, the truth is recognized that the 
fall of Soviet Russia would be equivalent to the de- 
struction of the democratic movements in Eastern 
Europe and of the free development of the small 
nationalities. For the Finnish Government to sup- 
port the Russian reaction against the people of 
Russia is equivalent to sacrificing the Finnish 
people. But they are mistaken, these servants of 
Churchill, if they really believe that Soviet Russia, 
the People’s Russia, the Russia of the workers and 
peasants, is on the eve of its downfall. Let them 
know the truth! A wave of enthusiasm is con- 
vulsing the great masses of Russia, in the North, 
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in the South, in the West, in the East. Volunteers 
are coming to our armies; the best of the people, 
the most energetic in its cause, are rushing to the 
front, and while Kolchak’s front is definitely crumb- 
ling, the advance of Denikin has not only been 
stopped, but its best regiments have been van- 
quished and put to flight, and its rears are. col- 
lapsing under the blows of innumerable revolts 
which threaten the very existence of his counter- 
revolutionary government, The Kuban Cossacks 
are already attacking the armies of Denikin, and the 
Cossacks of the Don will soon follow suit. The 
whole Caucasus is in flames against him, and the 
days of the chief counter-revolutionary aggressor 
are numbered. The People’s Russia is giving evi- 
dence, in these days, of an unparalleled vitality, 
and the hopes of the counter-revolution have al- 
ready been dispelled. Let them understand well, 
the present rulers of Finland,—Soviet Russia will 
remain their neighbor and will remember their 
conduct when Soviet Russia was in difficult straits. 
But Soviet Russia also knows that the present 
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Finnish Government is not omnipotent. It knows 
that the great masses of the people in Finland 
reject with indignation the idea of the perfidious 
attack against Petrograd, having as its object the 
installation of Yudenich. Petrograd is strong 
enough not to fear the Finnish oppression, but the 
indignation of the great masses of the Finnish 
people is the most powerful weapon against the 


warlike velleities of the Finnish Government. If 


it dares undertake this insane adventure, it will 
endanger its own existence and the Finnish people 
themselves will assume the duty of chastising them. 
Soviet Russia therefore, calm and sure of its 
future, looks on at the progress of the haggling 
which is now taking place between the temporary 
masters of Finland and the business men of the 
Thames. If they hurl themselves on Petrograd, 
they will rush to their own ruin. And the Finnish 
people will prevent them from selling their most 
sacred interests to the high finance of the En- 
tente. (Vestnik) 
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The End by Winter 


By L. Trotsky 
(From Izvestia, July 18th, 1919) 


In the following article, Leon Trotsky promises to defeat the counter-revolution during the 
winter. The military successes of the Soviet army have shown that this was no empty boast. The 
reaction lies prostrate and the world is ready to treat with Soviet Russia. 


Wt must at all costs make an end of Denikin 
by the winter. A winter campaign is an 
exhausting campaign, calling for great sacrifices 
in life and material. We must do everything to 
avoid it. There is but one road to follow: to re 
double and quadruple the energy of the summer 
and autumn campaign. We must send three rifle- 
men to the spot where now there is only one, five 
cavalrymen where there is only one at the present 
moment. This is quite feasible. We have no lack 
of man-power. e mobilization of the 19-year- 
olds and part of the 18-year-olds, the influx of the 
peasantry, who hitherto did not respond to the 
call to arms—this is creating a powerful, almost 
inexhaustible, source whence to reinforce and fill 
up the ranks of our Army. 

But this alone is insufficient. 

We must have a corps of officers. That corps is 
at present largely scattered in various civil occu- 
pations, and hitherto has been carefully protected 
by various Soviet institutions. The decree of the 
Council of defence orders officers to the place where 
they are required, namely, the front. Hencefor- 
ward, any resistance on the part of the local au- 
thorities, any attempt to retain or shelter a valuable 
and experienced military worker, represents the 
most mischievous form of sabotage. 

Side by side with the old officer class, we must 
have a new cadre of commanders. We must de- 
velop, on as large as possible a scale, courses of 
instruction for officers. Here we are faced chiefly 


with the problem of accommodation. Local Soviet 
authorities not infrequently delay for months the 
opening or extension of courses of instruction on 
the plea that the premises in question are required 
for cultural purposes. Sometimes in this way they 
seize the premises of the former cadet battalions, 
which are most suitable for officers’ courses. It is 
dificult to characterize with sufficient energy such 
a near-sighted policy. All cultural problems are 
at the present time of second or third-rate im- 
portance, in face of the necessity of providing the 
Red Army with an extra thousand officers, The 
shortage of commanding personnel only results, 
again and again, in our being forced to yield to 
the enemy whole provinces, with all their cultural 
institutions and undertakings. None dares forget 
that Soviet Russia is a military camp! Local So- 
viet authorities must immediately and for the next 
few months not only provide the officers schools 
with most suitable premises, but in general set up 
those schools in such material and moral sur- 
roundings that the students will be able to work 
with the maximum amount of concentration. 


We require equipment. This is a root problem. 
We must feed, clothe, equip, arm, new hundreds 
of thousands of fighters. All sources and resources 
of supply must be mobilized and militarized. Nat- 
urally the country will suffer. But it will suffer 
less than it would from a protracted war. To 
mobilize a little, arm a little, fight a little, operate 
in “small packets,” as the French say—that is the 
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most exhausting kind of warfare. To gather all 
our forces, to unite all our resources, to concen- 
trate all our energy—this is the only right path. 
In the long run, it is just this path that will prove 
the most economical of strength and resources, 
since it leads, in the shortest possible time, to a 
decisive victory. 

Today we have attained at the center the neces- 
sary concentration of all organs and institutions 
of military supply. It is essential that local au- 
thorities should in this respect go whole-heartedly 
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to meet the center. Boots, underclothes, great 
coats, to the front! Sew as many more great coats, 
boots, underclothes as possible. More and still 
more. Heavy lorries, light cars, motor-cycles, to 
the front! The local Soviet institutions dis of 
plenty of horses. The Army is terribly lacking in 
this res Horses to the front! Naturally, all 
this will be redeemed a hundred-fold. We must 
bring the war to an end as soon as possible, in 
order to divert all our forces and all our re- 
sources into economic and educational channels. 


The War in Russia 


Strategical and Political Reflections 


Ro peace with Soviet Russia is approaching, 
there is not the slightest doubt of it. 

The firm and straight line which the Soviet 
statesmen have laid down has been properly sup- 
ported by the Russian strategy and the incom- 
parable sacrifices of the Russian proletarian army. 
The senseless blockade which has cut off the Rus- 
sian people for about two years is about to be 
broken down. Armed intervention, with all its 
horrors and its criminal bloodshed, is defeated and 
Russian territory is almost cleared of the reac- 
tionary bands and their supporters. The outside 
enemies of the Soviet Republic do not dare con- 
tinue their bellicose agitation against the peace- 
loving invincible Russian people. 

“Long live Mother Russia,” “Down with Im- 
perialism”! come the cries from Jugo-Slavia (the 
Sun, January 30). “The last sentiment expresses 
the widespread desire still deep-rooted in Jugo- 
Slavia, of solidarity with Russia as the leadin 
nation of the Slavonic race,” the sbovequcted 
newspaper adds. 

And while this happens in the West, there is 
Siberia. The Czecho-Slovaks, that most reactionary 
element in the Russian revolution, have turned their 
arms against those whose cause they have sup- 
ported since the beginning of the Russian revolu- 
tion. 

The aim of the Soviet policy was peace with 
the world, peace without annexations, based strictly 
on the idea of self-determination of the nations 
representing the former Russian Empire, as well 
as the same right for all other nations. 

Even the foolish aggressiveness of the Poles and 
Letts, who have been worked upon by the European 
capitalistic coalition, was met not by means of 
bayonets and guns, but with a new and definite 
peace offer from Moscow. And this does not at 
all mean that the Soviet Republic is powerless to 
countet-attack the invaders, defeat them, and, in 
its turn, occupy their country. On the contrary. 
Never was the Soviet army 80 strong and s0 per- 
fectly organized as it is at the present moment. 

On several occasions we have described the real 
strength of the Soviet military forces, estimating 


them at the end of 1919, at not less than 4,000,000 
strong. We also insist that at the needed moment 
the Soviet Republic could easily put in the field 
an army of 8,000,000, fully equipped and properly 
organized. That such a huge army will have per- 
fect leadership is shown without question by the 
facts of the past. According to the New York 
World of January 29, the information received 
from Warsaw is of a very amazing character. The 
Poles seem to realize the stupidity of their offensive 
movement into Russia, and are looking ahead anx- 
iously, foreseeing their approaching Failure. 

Peace with Soviet Russia before it is not too 
late is the only way to avoid a real catastrophe. 
“Trotsky has mobilized 8,000,000 men, with per- 
haps 2,000,000 available under the leadership of 
General Brusiloff against the Poles,” says this de- 
spatch. 

The importance of such a leadership as that of 
General Brusilof, in the battle field, is too 
well known to the whole world to make it neces- 
sary to dwell on its significance. In our early 
articles, when we mentioned that this famous gen- 
eral was one of the members of the Soviet Army, 
we were met with scepticism on the part of the 
reactionary element, but now that this is officially 
confirmed, we can say wihout any hesitation that 
the Polish forces have a real danger to face. As 
the New York World has stated, “Brussiloff is 
recognized as one of Europe’s foremost strategists.” 
Let the Poles bear this in mind! Their military 
party, supported by the Allies, may bring the 
Polish nation to the point of suicide, if the Polish 
army will not follow the desire of their workmen 
and peasants, and will not stop its dangerous ad- 
vance. According to the latest reports, the Polish 
forces have crossed the river Berezina, which means 
that their offensive is in full progress. 

This historic river, the battle on which was 
immortalized by the great Russian victory over 
the army of Napoleon, still stirs the hearts of all 
Russians and we have reason to foresee some very 
important military events in this very region. 

There was a suggestion in the correspondence 


from Warsaw to the New York World, that the 
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Russian General Staff intends to make “two drives 
against Poland, one toward Vilna, the other through 
the Carpathians and Slovakia-Galicia.” 

From our point of view, this suggestion is abso- 
lutely groundless, because of the fact that the 
Russian army is purely on the defensive and there- 
fore it is too early to guess its further objectives. 
We can only state without any hesitation that the 
actual aim of the Soviet head rs at the present 
moment is to meet the invaders at a spot chosen 
beforehand, and at the decisive moment, by means 
of numerically superior forces, to annihilate them 
entirely, as was done on previous occasions in 
Siberia, Southern Russia and in the Petrograd re- 
gion. Then only the direction of the Russian 
armies can be rightly discussed, because nobody 
knows now in which direction the pursuit of the 
beaten enemy will be pressed. 

The Allies understand this well and have tried 
to remedy their error and to stop the Polish ad- 
vance, but unfortunately, it was seas too late. 

From a purely military standpoint, the whole 
Polish adventure is absolutely senseless. Esthonia 
and Lettonia will sign a peace with Soviet Russia, 
as was reported on January 29th (N. Y. Tribune). 
The Lithuanians, those irreconcilable enemies of 
the Poles, could in no case support the latter in 
their aggressive movement against Soviet Russia. 
There cannot even be any hope, either, that the rest 
of the Slavonic population will join the Poles. 
There is scarcely any hope in the support of the 
Allies, who are openly expressing their willing- 
ness to stop their hostile policy towards the Soviets. 
Therefore, the general political aim of the war- 
like Polish politicians, to establish a new frontier 
with Russia, along the Dnieper, Berezina and 
Western Dvina rivers cannot be supported by the 
Polish strategy. 

In the Siberian theatre of war, the situation be- 
comes more and more favorable to the Soviets. Ac- 
cording to the Globe of January 30th, “Eight Amer- 
ican and two British officers are believed to have 
fallen into the hands of the Bolsheviki.” The cap- 
ture took place to the west of Irkutsk, which con- 
firms our supposition ressed in our previous 
articles, that a part of the American and of the 
Allied forces were cut off after the capture of 
Irkutsk by the Soviet army. 

There are also despatches to the effect that 15,000 
Czechs are spread over 400 miles along the rail- 
road, west of Irkutsk, holding £20,000,000 sterling 
($100,000,000) of Kolchak’s gold, and there can- 
not be the slightest doubt that this money will fall 
into the hand of the Soviets, moreover that, as has 
been said, “the Bolsheviki have sworn never to let 
pass east of Lake Baikal” this treasury. 

The star of General Semenoff becomes paler and 
paler; his troops are gradually deserting their 
chief and have dwindled to about 2,000, while “the 
whole of the population of Siberia is ready to 
accept Bolshevism” (Globe, January 30). 

At the same time, Paris informs the New York 
Timee that Kolchak has been handed over to the 
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revolutionists, and, later, to the Soviet army, by 
the French General Janin, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia. So, practically, 
the Allied subordinate officer has betrayed his chief 
—a cheerful example for those nations who still 
place their trust in the Allied support, in general, 
and in the famous French chivalry, in particular. 

Though we are certainly pleased that one of 
the important leaders of the Counter-Revolution 
has fallen into the hands of our army,—the way 
in which Kolchak was handed over to his enemy 
by his friends and Allies, the French, is too dis- 
gusting, too low in morality, to be passed over 
in silence. 

It will be interesting to note how the French 
army and the French people will explain the 
action of their general to the rest of the world. 

The Japanese are still keeping quiet in Siberia. 
After the capture of Nikolsk-Ussuriisk by the Soviet 
forces, the situation of Vladivostok has become 
somewhat alarming. The Soviet troops, it seems, 
have marched from Khabarovsk, in the north, along 
the Khabarovsk-Vladivostok railway, being in co- 
operation with numerous “partisan” detachments, 
which, during the whole periods of the Civil War, 
were in activity in that region. Consequently, the 
Soviet Army is now in control of almost all this 
railway, as well as the eastern part of the Harbin- 
Nikolsk-Ussuriisk railway, and has finally isolated 
Vladivostok from Manchuria and the Ussuri re- 
gion, as well as of al] Northeastern Siberia, thus 
placing the Japanese in a very serious position, 

As far as we are informed, the anti-military 
movement is rapidly growing in Japan, and the 
military party can scarcely meet with the sympathy 
of the Japanese people, to carry through the ag- 
gressive plans prepared by the active War Minister, 
Major-General Tanaka, supported by Vice Admiral 
Kato, Minister of the Navy. 

According to the despatches transmitted by the 
Associated Press from Tokio, an interpellation took 
place in the Lower House of Parliament January 
27th, by Baron Sakatani, on the subject of the 
intentions of Japan toward Russia. 

Major-General Tanaka and Admiral Kato, in re- 
ply to the interpelation, insisted that Japan’s mili- 
tary program be left unchanged after the peace, 
because it was intended for self-defense (sic) and 
not for ession.” 

It is really remarkable that each of the Allies 
claim that they are acting in self-defense while in- 
vading Russia. It is also interesting to note that 
both General Tanaka and Admiral] Kato have seen 
long service in the Russian army and navy. The 
writer was acquainted with both men. General 
Tanaka held a commission in the 145th Novotcher- 
kassky Infantry Regiment in Petrograd, while Kato 
was attached to the Russian Navy before the Russo- 
Japanese War. Both these Japanese officers were 
closely connected with the Imperial Russian family 
and had many friends amongst the reactionary ele- 
ment of the fallen Empire, and their friendly and 
warm relations with Kolchak are no secret. 
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On the other hand, the alleged withdrawal of 
the Japanese troops from Siberia may be within 
probability, as it proved by the declaration of Vis- 
count Uchida, the Foreign Minister, that the nego- 
tiations between Japan and America were proceed- 
ing in a most friendly manner. He pointed out 
that in some quarters the opinion had been ex- 
pressed that the note of the American Government 
concerning the despatch of Japanese reinforcements 
to Siberia was insulting to Japan. Such a view, 
= Foreign Minister asserted, was entirely ground- 
eas. 

Japan, after having recognized that she was bet- 
ting on the wrong horse, is gradually inclining to 
settle her affairs directly with Moscow, and we 
are presuming to venture the statement that the 
most dangerous crisis in Siberia for the Soviet 
Republic has passed, and the general situation in 
the Far East can be considered as satisfactory for 
the Soviets. 

The clearing out of Southern Russia and Ukraine 
of the reactionary element is proceeding smoothly. 
The Denikin adventure ended in a trip, by Denikin 
himself, on board a British battleship, to Con- 
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stantinople. The fragments of his forces have been 
partially annihilated, and have partially deserted 
to the Soviets, and in the East are gradually falling 
back in Georgia, hard pressed by the pursuing 
Soviet cavalry. 

The Astrakhan Cossacks, who joined the Soviet 
Army voluntarily, have cleared Port Derbent, on 
the western bank of the Caspian Sea, of reaction- 
aries, and we need not wait long for an understand- 
ing between the Azarbaijan Republic and Georgia 
with Moscow. 

Now we can see how foolish it was to suppose 
for a moment that the alleged British invasion of 
the Caucasus could become a matter of fact. 

The brilliant successes of the Soviet arms have at 
last forced even the New York Times to change 
its language. In the issue of January 30th of that 
newspaper, we read the following despatch from 
Paris: 

“The Allies are gradually approaching recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government of Russia, according 
to opinion not very openly expressed in most diplo- 
matic circles in Paris.” 

We can only welcome such a decision. 
late than never. 


Better 


Helsingfors vs. Barbed Wire 


By Our Paris Correspondent 


pa January 16.—The misinformation of the 
bourgeois press on matters pertaining to the 
Russian situation has become an accepted com- 
monplace, and scarcely a week goes by that does 
not see a new flagrant attempt to mislead the public 
opinion of the world. The latest instance in the 
Conference of Helsingfors. This congress of the 
Baltic States, Poland and Finland has for its aim, 
if we believe the official and semi-official news 
agencies, the reconstitution of a common military 
front against Bolshevism. But in reality it is noth- 
ing of the sort. The function of the conference is 
to consider the peace offer of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the entire group of states which fringe 
the Western frontier of Russia. 

L’Europe Nouvelle, which has exceptional facil- 
ities for information on the Eastern European sit- 
uation, thus characterizes the Helsingfors meeting: 

“The peace which has just been signed at Dorpat 
between the Republic of Esthonia and the Soviet 
Republic will have for its first consequence the 
Conference of Helsingfors.... It is an open 
breach in the ‘barbed wire fence’ with which they 
are trying to surround a people of more than a 
hundred million souls. It means the shattering of 
the blind policy which they pretended to have in 
regard to Russia. They will have to stop denying 
the evidence of their eyes, and decide finally to 
face courageously the problem presented by the 
Russian question.” 

To face courageously the Russian question is ex- 
actly what the chancelleries of Europe and Amer- 
ica are not yet prepared to do. The tremendous 


victories of the Red Army of Soviet Russia for 
the time being stupefied the diplomats, but the very 
moment .he could recover consciousness, Clemen- 
ceau blurted out: “We shall never treat with Soviet 
Russia—we shall erect a barbed wire fence.” And 
yet, strangely enough, there are those who call the 
Commissaries of the People—Lenin, Chicherin, 
Trotzky—“dreamers” and “visionaries.” What 
word could better characterize the mental processes 
of a man foolhardy enough to think of fencing in 
a revolutionary people like cattle in a pen, to think 
of drenching the devastated soil of Central Europe 
with the blood of new wars, and to think of un- 
dermining the economic structure of the civilized 
world—than the very word “visionary”! 

The fact that order is slowly arising out of the 
chaos of Eastern Europe is not the fault of the 
Allied chancelleries. It is the credit only of the 
Soviet Government, which disregarding the rebuffs, 
disregarding the sabotage of England, France and 
America, and the intrigues of the international 
reactionary brigands, sent peace offer after peace 
offer to the border states, until finally they were 
convinced. Unfortunately, the greater part of the 
ministers of these states are tabs in the hands of 
the Allies, and have very little conception of the 
interests of their country or of humanity. The 
countries desired peace, but it wasn’t until public 
opinion in these countries, particularly the public 
opinion of the working classes, was organized in 
an articulate fashion, that the diplomats of the 
border states defied the Allies and began to treat 
with the Soviets. Of all the Baltic states, Esthonia 
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has the most class-conscious and articulate prole- 
tariat, and it was its insistence on peace with Russia 
that brought about the signing of the armistice at 
Dorpat. Several times the Allies broke up the 
negotiations, once notably by the Yudenich drive 
against Petrograd, but finally the will of the Es- 
thonian working class = revailed. To buy off Eng- 
land, the Esthonian ministers turned over the naval 
bases of Dagé and Moon Sound, after which Es- 
thonia finally got the authorization to conclude 
peace with Russia. 

In Finland, the sentiment of the working class 
was strong enough to prevent its government from 
joining in the attack on Petrograd last October, 
which Mannerheim and his clique were only too 
eager to do. In Poland, Lettonia and Lithuania 
the sentiment for peace has been steadily growing, 
but diplomatic intrigues have thus far prevented 
the conclusion of peace. None of the countries 
find themselves in an economic condition to con- 
tinue the conflict against Soviet Russia, a fact 
which is coming to be impressed even upon the 
irresponsible ministers which govern these states. 
The Conference of Helsingfors may be interpreted 
as a sign that, finding themselves in a desperate 
economic plight, they are forming a common union 
in order the r to withstand the pressure of the 
Allies, particularly that of France. England is 
slowly relaxing its pressure against peace with 
Russia, in exchange for economic and naval con- 
cessions in these states. But the forces that direct 
the Foreign Office of France continue firm in their 
opposition to peace in Eastern Europe. They fear 
that peace might prevent the realization of their 
dreams for the extension of French military and 
diplomatic influence over the Poland-Ukraine- 
Czecho-Slovakia corridor, and refuse to give the 
necessary authorization to the puppet ministers of 
Poland. 

In all these complex intrigues of Western im- 
perialism in the affairs of Eastern Europe, never 
a thought is given to the interests of humanity or 
even of the enlightened national interests. A recent 
article of Norman Angell points out how the block- 
ade of Russia and the continued warfare in Eastern 
Europe is undermining the economic structure of 
the whole of Europe and may bring a widespread 
financial panic. e Allies cannot strangle Russia 
without strangling themselves. The opposition to 
peace with Russia is sup y based on the fear 
of a worldwide social revolution under Bolshevist 
auspices, but what is actually happening is the 
introduction of worldwide economic chaos under 
Allied auspices. 

This chaos is at its worst in countries like 
Poland and the Baltic provinces, but it is easy to 
trace the connection with the financial chaos of 
France and Italy. The customary interchange of 
commodities has been interrupted. Poland can- 
not buy, for example, because she cannot at the 
present time produce. She cannot produce, be- 
cause, at the dictation of the Quai TOrsay, she is 
forced to carry on a ruinous war against Russia, 
and because she is cut off from her customary 
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trade with that country. This is not a question of 
dollars and cents, it is above all a question of 
humanity, of keeping from starvation tens of mil- 
lions of human beings. Mr. Hoover has demanded 
that Congress vote credits of $150,000,000 to sup- 
ply food to Central and Eastern Europe, but what 
these countries need more than temporary credits 
is peace. They need to be let alone, and not to be 
used as catspaws in the murderous game of inter- 
national counter-revolution and imperialism. 

The Russian workers’ and peasants’ | dapsieanie 
which truly represents the spirit of the laboring 
masses, has thus far shown itself to be the only 

overnment interested in the welfare of humanity. 
t has been the only government interested in 
pace and genuine reconstruction, the only govern- 
ment that has sought to bring order out of the 
welter of international chaos. In 1917 and 1918 
it sought to bring peace to Russia and to the entire 
world, and, had its appeals been heeded, the world 
might have been spared the extra ruin of a year’s 
warfare. But not only were its appeals not heeded, 
but the Allies declared a new and inhuman war 
upon Russia itself. . . . There is no use repeati 
the whole story, which by this time should be 
familiar to everybody. ... 

But slowly the desire for peace on the part of 
the laboring masses is finding means to overcome 
the noxious interference of the selfish diplomats. 
The Conference of Helsingfors is a happy sign of 
this. But it remains to be seen whether the chan- 
celleries will not devise new intrigues to check- 
mate its work. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A MEMBER OF THE 
FIRM OF DENIKIN, KOLCHAK & CO. 


dl se following interview published in the 
Odessky Listok is a complete unmasking— 
if any need there be of further unmasking—of the 
purpose of Denikin and his crowd to restore tsar- 
ism in Russia. The interview is with Baron Meller- 
Zakomelsky, President of the “Council of the Union 
of State,” an organization which is one of the pil- 
lars of the Denikin regime. We ask the reader 
to note the reference to a National Assembly, 
which is another name for the democratic sop 
which the late Czar threw to the Russian people— 
the late lamented Duma. The aim of Denikin and 
his cohorts is manifestly to restore the old regime 
with the same democratic bluffs and trimmings. 

“Tell us, Monsieur le Baron, what in your opin- 
ion, will be the solution of the agrarian prob- 
lems?” 

“Personally, I am for the conservation of pri- 
vate property. I consider the nationalization of 
the land as fatal to the State. Nonetheless, without 
being socialist, I believe that it is necessary that 
the small property holdings be developed at the 
expense of the large landowners, a result which 
can be attained by appropriate measures.” 

“For example—” 

“Well, above all by opening to the little pro- 
prietors credits permitting them to acquire lands 
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and to purchase equipment for cultivation. It is 
also indispensable to apply throughout a progres- 
sive tax upon land.” 

“You do not consider necessary the compulsory 
expropriation of the large landowners?” 

“That seems to me superfluous, since all the large 
ae ask nothing better than to sell their 
lands.” 

“And what do you think of the organization of 
the Ukraine? Don’t you believe that at the present 
moment we can look forward to the formation of 
a temporary government in the Ukraine similar to 
that of the Kuban or that of the Terek?” 

“I regard the governments of the provinces of 
the Kuban and the Terek as something precarious 
and infirm.” 

“And the future organization of Russia?” 

“This organization is subordinate to the expres- 
sion of the popular will.” 

“By means of a Constitutional Assembly?” 

“I do not know whether the means will be that 
of a Constitutional Assembly or a National As- 
sembly. But I consider inadmissible the applica- 
tion of universal, direct and secret suffrage, which 
would lead to the election of a Constitutional As- 
sembly of the kind that the Bolsheviki dissolved.” 

“Do you admit the Socialists of the right to par- 
ticipate. in the ‘Council of the Union of State’?” 

“All the elements that believe in the state are to 
participate in the reconstrucion of Russia.” 

“What will be the future form of government 
in Russia?” 

“My personal opinion is that we shall have in 
Russia a constitutional monarchy.” 

“And the ancient dynasty also?” 

“We shall see.” 

“Who, then, according to you, will elect a con- 
stitutional monarch? Will it be the Constitutional 
Assembly?” 

“My wish is that the people signify their will 
outright. There exists another means of consulting 
the people beside the Constitutional or National 
Aasembliba: it is the plebiscite.” 

“Do you believe that Moscow will soon be 
taken?” 

“I do not know just when, but we shall have 
to wait a long time for a normal state of life. 
Morally Bolshevism is already crushed. Soon it 
will be effectively beaten. But we must still work 
for a long time for the reconstruction of Russia. 
It is indispensible to rid it of Socialism and to 
establish the liberty of work. It is indispensible 
to create the certitude that the product of labor 
will remain in the hands of the worker. This done, 
Russia will quickly reestablish itself. I am for 
the liberty of religious beliefs and for the free de- 
velopment of nationalities, provided that the latter 
does not undermine the foundations of the state.” 

“Do you admit the possibility of working to- 
gether with the Socialists?” 

“Socialism has been a failure. As for those 
who, with a demagogic purpose, take the name 
ic Socialist without being it, I do not recognize 

em.” 
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“What is the aid of the Allies?” 

“The English alone recognize the interior af- 
fairs of Russia. The efforts of P. N. Milyukoff at 
London have contributed a great deal to getting 
the English to give us effective help.” 

“Monsieur le Baron” is remarkably frank in his 
exposition of the reactionist program. But there 
is one point where his frankness takes the form 
of irony and even cynicism. What does he mean 
by the “workman receiving the product of his la- 
bor?” What also does he mean by the use of 
a plebiscite to restore the Czar? The people’s 
will!! 


THE ENGLISH IN FREE GEORGIA 

N an interview with the editor of I/zvestia, 

Comrade Kamo, who recently arrived in Mos- 
cow from Georgia, related the following account 
of what is happening in the Georgian republic: 

The general political position of the Caucasus 
is characterized by the entire domination of the 
English, without whose permission the sg 
Government can do nothing whatever. The 
lish interfere in absolutely all affairs. They have 
even demanded the opening of a brothel by the 
Tiflis authorities. The soldiers sell everything, 
from mules down to condensed milk, boots and 
clothing. English detachments (there are 56 thou- 
sand English in the Caucasus) are subjected to 
rapid demoralization, and it is usual to see crowds 
of drunken English soldiers in the streets. When 
soldiers who are designted to return to their native 
countries, in view of the absolute breakdown of 
discipline, are questioned as to why they are being 
sent home, they reply, “We are ill with the Lenin 
fever.” As a military force, these soldiers are 
quite useless and it is a matter of great difficulty to 
lead them to the firing line. 

Until recently the Tiflis government was decided- 
ly against the communists, whom they used to 
arrest. The party exists illegally even at the pres- 
ent moment. After the arrival of Denikin’s envoy, 
Erdelli, however, there was a split among the 
governmental parties. The ministers of war and 
agriculture voted for a compromise with Denikin, 
but others, like Gogotchkori and Tseretelli, were 
for a struggle against him, in conjunction with the 
Soviets. general, the Georgian Government was 
not inclined to maintain the restrictions formerly 
applied to the Bolsheviks, and it was only the 
vigilance of the English authorities which com- 
pelled them to arrest the detested communists. 
Comrade Kamo relates the following characteristic 
incident: 

The President of the Cabinet, Djardzina, in an 
unofficial conversation with a communist, said: “Do 
you really think that I am unaware that N. (a 
communist) lives in such and such a street and 
carries on Bolshevist agitation? I shall not arrest 
him, but you must understand that I shall eventual- 
ly have to do so, if General Thomson gets to know 
about it. For God’s sake, ‘work more carefully.’ ” 

The English have taken a very interesting atti- 
tude in connection with the mutual relations be- 
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tween the Georgian Republic and Denikin. They 
openly advise the Tiflis Government to surrender, 
pointing to the strength of Denikin. Djardzina de- 
clared to the English that it was a well-known fact 
that ammunition, etc., was being supplied to Deni- 
kin by England, and therefore an attack on the 
purely democratic republic of Georgia would be 
undertaken obviously with the approval of the 
English. The Georgian Government would shout it 
out throughout the world. The English replied: 
“Well, go on shouting.” Georgia is in a constant 
state of dispute with Armenia, and it is Denikin’s 
aim to make use of the Armenians for the purpose 
of overthrowing the Tiflis Government. The Eng- 
lish have turned this unceasing struggle to their 
advantage. The recent war between SCeoreis and 
Armenia was officially waged for the French works 
at the Sanami station. n the English saw that 
the Georgians were the conquerors, they, “the Ilu- 
manitarians,” in order to prevent useless blood- 
shed, compelled both sides to retreat to a certain 
distance from the points in dispute, and then them- 
selves took possession of the works, which they 


hold in their hands to this day. 


THE PEACE POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
TOWARDS THE WHITE FINNS 

THE War Po.uicy oF THE LatTeR Mabe Osvious 
A? opposed to the aggressive policy towards 

Soviet Russia, which now seems to prevail 
in Finland, and which will probably result in the 
participation of Finland in the attack on Petro- 
grad,* it would be well to briefly touch upon the 
calm, firm, and free from aggression, policy which 
Soviet Russia has riaintained towards Finland. The 
Finnish attacks began during Easter last spring, 
by the invasion of government-equipped troops in 
Olonets-Karelia. After a few months of severe bat- 
tling this attack was repulsed and the attacking 
force crushed, last summer. But in spite of the 
public acknowledgement of the Finnish Govern- 
ment of its participation in the attack, the Red 
troops stopped as soon as the border of Finland 
was reach A new Finnish attack was prepared, 
now against Petrograd, in July of last summer. It 
was made useless by the failure of Mannerheim to 
become president. It has lately been openly ac- 
knowledged in the Finnish Riksdag that it was 
a matter of a hair’s breadth as to whether or not 
the attack should be made. Provocatory attemps 
on the part of Finland occurred to a large extent, 
such as firing at Red troops in Ingermanland, the 
bombardment of Kronstadt, and finally an attack 
in Ingermanland under the direction of Colonel 
Elfengren. Even this attack was repulsed and the 
Soviet troops remained calmly at the Finnish bor- 
der. They were contented to frustrate the attempted 
attacks of the White Finns, In the beginning of 
September, Soviet Russia invited the ite Finns 
to peace negotiations, but was repulsed. On the 
other hand, they continue to plan attacks against 


* But Finland has thought better of it, and has kept out 
of the hopeless game. 
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Soviet Russia. Thies is the war passion of the 
White Finnish capitalists’ servants, and it is made 
particularly clear in a radiogram from Chicherin 
to the Finnish Foreign Minister, dated July 31, 
this year. 


We have received a true copy of this telegram, 
and publish it as a contribution to the elucidating 
of the situation: 

July 31, 1919. RADIO. D. 1085. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Helsingfors: 

The Finnish government, which has so many 
times attacked the Russian Soviet Republic by land 
and bombarded her coasts by sea, encroached upon 
her territory, sent aviators to sow death in her 
saad towns and villages, seems now again to 

r intentions of increased violent actions towards 
Soviet Russia who, on her part, has always un- 
alteringly observed the most strictly defensive at- 
titude toward this rancourous attacker. e same 
government which, to carry out the orders of the 
Entente governments and to support the Tsar Rus- 
sian generals who rave about the restoration of 
monarchy in Russia and a universal counter-revo- 
lution, has incessantly tried to involve the Finnish 
people against their own will in a war adventure 
against Soviet Russia, these same instigators of the 
incessantly renewed attacks against Soviet Russia, 
return once more, without any reason, to their il- 
legally-undertaken attacks against the Russian 
laborin masees who are represented by their work- 
ers’ and peasants’ government. It is clear that they 
hope to make the Soviet government lose patience 
and provoke it to leave its calm and firm policy 
which is absolutely strange and opposed to any 
attack against Finland. It seems that these attack- 
ers without cause have lost all hope of driving 
Soviet Russia into any aggressive action against 
Finland to thereby justify the hostilities which the 
Finnish government would impose upon us, and 
would, at the same time, impose a military régime 
of reaction upon its own land and people. 

July 30th, six Finnish aviators appeared coming 
from the Ino Fort direction and flew over Kron- 
stadt, dropping bombs over the city and the har- 
bor without the least reason for any hostile action 
from that country, by either the civil or military 
authorities of Soviet Russia. Two other Finnish 
aviators appeared afterwards, coming from another 
direction, but they were compelled to return to Fin- 
nish territory when they were attacked by our bat- 
teries. 

The government of the Soviet Republic once 
more expresses its most energetic protest against 
these attacks, which are not caused by any action 
whatever from our side, and which are plainly 
and clearly acts of violence, void of even the 
slightest pretext of reason. The Russian Soviet 
Government proclaims to the masses of the Fin- 
nish people as well as to the laboring masses of 
all countries, that expressions of hostility and at- 
tacks are coming exclusively from the Finnish side, 
while on the other hand the military and maritime 
forces of the Soviet power are confining themselves 
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exclusively as they have always done hitherto, to 
a defense of Russian territory and coast line against 
foreign attacks. Anyone can see beyond the slight- 
est doubt which side is acting as the attackers, and 
can understand the real cause of the hostilities 
begun by Finland against Soviet Russia. The Rus- 
sian Soviet Government has without delay taken 
the most energetic measures necessary to withstand 
the perfidious attacks to which it is subjected by 
Finland, and to overthrow the plans of the latter 
country, but it stands firm and unalterable in its 
determination and resolution, which is opposed to 
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all conquest or attack in relation to Finland. At 
the same time it places its hope in those masses of 
the Finnish people who will, we are sure, bring 
the extreme element of aggressive militarism and 
reaction to a realization that a continuation of this 
policy can only result in a triumph of the most 
rancorous enemies and former headsmen of the 
Finnish people, the tyranny of the Russian counter- 
revolution, and the imperialistic power of a few 
men. 

PEOPLE’S COMMISSAR FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


On Behalf of the Friendly Bourgeoisie 


By Louise BRYANT 


B* an astonishing mental perverseness, con- 

servative American papers have for the last 
two years designated those upper class Russians 
who joined with the British or the Japanese or the 
pro-German Mannerheim forces against their own 
countrymen as “loyal” Russians. for that lar 
percentage of the old aristocracy and the middle 
class, either not interested in politics and therefore 
accepting any régime without a struggle, and who 
certainly could never be induced to take up arms 
against Russia, under any circumstances, they are 
not taken into consideration at all or they are 
simply called “adventurers.” And yet the middle 
class played a most important part in the victories 
of Soviet Russia. From their ranks are drawn 
most of the technical experts and many of the of- 
ficers of the Red Army, as well as the teachers, 
doctors, and other professional people. 

Unfortunately, most of us learn only by ex- 
perience, and many Russians, after the Revolu- 
tion, who were opposed to the New Order, had to 
live for a time outside of Russia before they come 
to realize how much they loved Russia. I remem- 
ber several such cases even in the early months 
following the overturn of the Tsar. At the Astoria 
Hotel, where I was living in Petrograd, there were 
several officers and their wives, with whom I be- 
came acquainted. They were ridiculously scornful 
of every attempt of the revolutionists to build up 
a new nation. Two months after the Bolsheviki 
came into power, they fled to Stockholm. I met 
them there half a year later, in the lobby of a 
fashionable hotel. They were frantic to go back. 
Their explanation is more easily understood by 
Slavs than by Anglo-Saxons. Begging eagerly for 
every scrap of news, they claimed that it was impos- 
sible for them to go on living in Sweden. “We 
do not fit here, the people are too cold. We weep 
and weep. Never mind, we can get used to the 
Soviets, perhaps they will not be so bad, and at 
least they are Russians. But to be exiled... 
that is a living death!” 

The clerk in the same hotel gave me his ver- 
sion. “They are all crazy,” he said. “I wonder 
why they came here in the first place, for no sooner 
do they get settled in their apartments than they 


ruin the peace of the whole establishment. Why, 
last week there was a countess here and she had 
hysterics every night and beat on the walls of her 
room. One day she disappeared, leaving a note 
that said she had gone home to her ‘dear, suffering 
country.’ Her trunks and her jewels were forgot- 
ten, and we have no address. Russians here claim 
that she meant to walk on foot from the border, 
disguised as a peasant. And she was nearly six- 
ty!” If this dear old “adventuress” ever reached 
Moscow, she probably became head of a hospital 
or took an important post in a People’s University. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Isaac McBride, returning 
directly from Petrograd, brought the story of a 
rather touching incident which occurred during the 
last drive on Petrograd. At that time, 167 of the 
old régime officers who were in the starving and 
besieged city signed a petitition and sent it to the 
Russian officers fighting with the interventionists. 
They begged them not to continue any longer the 
war against the Soviets, they claimed that this form 
of government is the will of the Russian people 
and “we must bow to that will.” Mr. McBride 
claimed that 75 per cent of the Tsar’s officers are 
now with the Red Army. 

The most interesting and dramatic case of a 
Russian who had willfally exiled himself and his 
subsequent suffering was the case of a young cap- 
tain of aviation I met recently in Seattle. 

Early the second morning after my arrival, the 
telephone rang and a musical but agitated voice 
inquired: “Are you Madame who speaks on the 
Russian Revolution?” And almost before I could 
answer he hurried on, “Please don’t say you can- 
not see me, it is deeply important . . . very press- 
ing and important.” 

Still half-awake, I inquired, “Important to 
whom?” And without hesitation he replied, “Im- 
portant to me!” 

I told the captain to meet me at dinner and I will 
never forget him as he stood in the doorway of 
the rather garish, too-new splendor of the Hotel 
Washington dining-room, in a ragged Russian uni- 
form, and cast inquiring eyes over the diners. | 
rose and motioned him and he came forward, 
blushed a little. “It does not take much,” he said. 
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bowed and kissed m 
politeness of the ola 

We had scarcely seated ourselves when he burst 
out excitedly, “I have killed two men!” 

I confess I was absolutely astonished and could 
only stare at my companion. There was a moment 
of silence, then he said, “Shall I continue?” 

I noded. Another silence, then: “They were 
Bolsheviks. Do you still want me to go on?” 

With a good deal of relief I realized that I 
was not listening to an account of a tragedy which 
had occurred that afternoon, and I resented the 
captain’s questions, so I replied icily, “Please re- 
member P'm an American reporter and I can take 
no in your civil war.” 

eyes searched my face. 
the revolution a 

“Why should I make myself ridiculous by de- 
fending a revolution against one of the worst 
tyrannies that ever existed? No,” I said, “my pur- 

in lecturing is to beg of my countrymen to 
ift this inhuman Allied food blockade. I ask it 
as much for the good of America as for Russia. 
We cannot destroy women and children without 
ying ourselves. ... 

He beamed with understanding. “Yes, yes, you 
have the right idea, now I will confess everything!” 

In true Russian fashion he began an introspec- 
tive narrative, going back almost to his infancy. 
His father had a judge under the Tsar, and 
faithful to his institutions. As a boy he was aware 
that thousands were sent to Siberia for their opin- 
ions and he had seen peasants flogged in the public 
ra aaa When he was fourteen years old he read 

ncle Tom’s Cabin” (Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
story is very popular in Russia) and it gave him 
an idea. If slavery was wrong, it was also wrong 
to be cruel to the peasants. One day he said to 
his father, “Why don’t we change our government 
so that all the poor will be happy and we will 
not have to beat the peasants any more?” He was 
too young to comprehend his father’s resulting un- 
controllable fit of anger. For the first and only 
time in his life, his father struck him. After that 
a strict watch was kept on his reading and on his 
associates. So carefully did they guard him that 
up to the time of the March revolution he had never 
come into personal contact with any of the revo- 
jutionists. 

He attended an aristocratic school, and when 
the war broke out he became an aviator. The news 
of the overthrow of the Tsar seemed as unreal 
as a dream. But in his heart he was happy; in- 
stinctively he felt that there would be less misefy. 
At that time he was on the Riga front and for 
nearly half a year his life went on unchanged. 
He worked for the Soldiers’ Committees with the 
sane earnestness and honesty that he had worked 
for the Tsar. But all the officers did not take so 
kindly to the new authority. Some of his best 
and oldest friends began planning a counter-revo- 
lution. He was not in their confidence, but he 
heard whispers of their plots. A terrible night 
came when they were arested and he himself was 


hand with all the elaborate 
order. 


“But you defend 
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included. As they were marched away, the eoldiers 
murmured among themselves. The evidence was 
so obvious that the soldiers were in favor of shoot- 
ing the officers at once. But the Committee decided 
to send them to Kiev for trial. 

Kiev was the home and the birthplace of the 
captain. Sad and awful was his homecoming. 
Strange thoughts ran through his mind as he walked 
those familiar streets, under guard. As the pro- 
cession came to one of the tunnel-like entrances 
from certain streets which lead to the wharf, the 
idea of escape first entered his head. To use his 
own words: 

“I felt I had no chance in the Tribunal because 
my companions were certainly guilty. At the 
thought of such a disgraceful death, a panic seized 
me. You know how it is with Russians. We get 
our lives. I remembered that my revolver was 
still on my hip. I drew it and suddenly shot my 
two guards. At the moment the rest of the pro- 
cession had just disappeared in the tunnel and 
ae they realized what had happened I had 
fi ” 

“For days and days I fled. After all sorts of 
hardships and months of tortured thoughts I ar- 
rived in Semionov’s territory. What I saw there 
will be branded on my heart forever. Oh, my poor 
Russia, that such a monster should live to torment 
her! Semionov offered me a place in his army, 
higher salary and rank. I pleaded illness and I 
was indeed ill. I was sent to America to recuper- 


“For several months after my arrival I suffered 
a severe nervous collapse. I remained in my room, 
never seeing anyone, never going anywhere. I read 
and read. Everything about the revolution I read, 
the lives of the martyrs, the whole long struggle. 
. . . At last I knew where I stood. I was with the 

ple. I was against my father, against the Tsar. 
mee most bitter against the traitors who had bar- 
gained for forei yonets. 

“As soon as I was strong again I went to the 

Russian Consul. I told him my story. I said I 
must go back now and atone for my crime. He 
nearly threw me out of his office. He said he 
would have me arrested. That was over a year 
ago. You can imagine my agony, my suspense. 
td I could only return I could be of some service 
to Russia. I am an educated man. I could be a 
teacher. I am a good aviator; they need eyes for 
the Red Army. I am always reading and study- 
ing. That is how I managed not to go mad. 
say to myself: ‘All this knowledge I will lay at 
the fe of New Russia, I will say take it and take 
my life.’ 
“Often I find it hard to discipline myself. You 
see I cannot bear your screaming, cruel press. 
Every time the White forces gain a small victory 
I am beside myself. I walk up and down and 
cannot find rest or peace. I who have killed my 
brothers, I who have murdered men fighting for 
liberty!” 

“How do a hae live?” I asked him. 

He looked down at his shabby clothes and 
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“I had a ring of considerable value which had 
belonged to my dead mother. I sold it. I felt sure 
she would have wanted me to do that if she could 
have known. No, it does not take much. I live 
in the shadow. I study and wait.” 

When I left Seattle, the captain came to see me 
off. On the way he seemed quite cheerful, and 
even joked me, because I told him how much I 
loved Moscow for its color and beauty. Not in the 
eame way that I love New York, I explained, be- 
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cause New York is my home, it is part of me. 

“America is your mother,” he said laughing, 
“and Russia is your sweetheart. It is a pleasant 
way to feel about a foreign country. For me there 
is only my mother.” 

Just as the conductor called, “All aboard!” the 
captain burst into sudden hysterical weeping. He 
clung to me like a little boy. “You see how it is 
with me,” he sobbed, “you see how it is—my body 
is here and my soul is in Russia!” 


The Martyrdom of the Russian Soldiers in France 


CANNON FODDER FOR FRENCH ARMIES 


A RECENT article pointed out the painful lot 
of the forty thousand Russians who were first 
prisoners in Germany and then became captives in 
France after the armistice. There is another cate- 
gory of unfortunates, whose life for practically 
four years has been nothing but one long succes- 
sion of trials and tribulations. These are the sur- 
vivors of the Russian Expeditionary Forces in 
France and Macedonia. The great press of mis- 
representation, of lies and of folly, has never con- 
sented to print a word of pity for these victims 
who paid for the nationalist hatreds, who were our 
“heroic allies” in the days of Stiirmer and Proto- 
popoff, and of whom our Government has made 
slaves to all that is demoralizing and most brutal 
in military discipline. In December 1915, growing 
restless in view of the long stretches included in 
seventeen months of “attrition,” the French Gov- 
ernment decided to draw on that great reservoir 
of men in Russia to obtain a support that had 
become indispensable owing to the intensity of our 
military effort. Daumer, who was sent to Petro- 

ad for this purpose, was not able to obtain his 

fteen to twenty thousand men per month. He came 
in contact first with objections that are very easy 
to understand; aside from the fact that the Rus- 
sians in this proposition, played about the same 
figure as simple Soudanese, the enterprise looked 
like a long, costly and difficult one, but, by force 
ot the proverb “ He who pays may give orders,” 
France obtained the consent of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and a special army destined for the 
French front was created. As a matter of fact, only 
two divisions were actually sent to France, where 
they arrived in April, 1916, in the midst of a shower 
of flowers and applause. One division left almost 
immediately for Macedonia, where, in November 
of the same year, it contributed to the taking of 
Monastir; the other remained in reserve, between 
Dormans and Ville-en-Tardenois, until the offensive 
of April 16, 1917. 


Czarist DISCIPLINE ON FRENCH TERRITORY 
The rule of the knout which was in force in the 
Czarist army soon produced incidents that called 
forth more embarrassment than indignation on the 


part of the French authorities. While the officers 
had every opportunity to loaf and get drunk, the 
soldiers were severely held down to their camps 
or barracks. While it was rigorously forbidden to 
sell or give a drop of wine to a soldier, the officers, 
on the other hand, to the dismay of the population, 
were drinking champaigne, rum and cognac in full 
glasses in spite of all the precautions that had 
been taken, several incidents did cause a fuss. It 
was known, for instance, that a certain Col. Juri- 
Pizovetz had knocked out the eye of a soldier by 
punching him with his fist. And then came “the 
affair at Marseilles,” which served as a_ pretext 
for expelling Trotsky from the country. The Rus- 
sians stationed at Marseilles had displayed their 
dissatisfaction over being consigned definitely to 
a certain quarter, while the Senegalese, Hindoos, 
Annamites were allowed to go about freely. In 
the midst of a rather stormy meeting, Col. Krause 
struck a soldier and was immediately kicked and 
beaten to a frazzle. Eight soldiers chosen at ran- 
dom were executed and the newspaper Nashe Slovo* 
was suppressed by Briand’s order. 

It was an irony of the times that the Russian 
authorities feared that their soldiers might be in- 
fected with the republican virus. With a stupidity 
that was almost touching, it was attempted to pre- 
serve them from this evil. It was explained that 
the initials R. F. on the trench helmet, which really 
mean République Francaise,” meant “Russia 
France”! There were hardly any physicians, and 
those who were sick died without any oportunity 
to etate their malady, while in the French army 
there were not lese than 400 voluntary Russian 

hysicians; but the latter were Jews or political 
ugitives and all contact with them was strictly for- 
bidden to the Russian troops. 


From Marcu To DEcEMBER 1917 
After the revolution of March 1917, the insti- 
tution of the soldiers’ councils came into being in 
the expeditionary force, in the form of company 
Soviets, regimental Soviets, and division Soviets. 
A first election had already taken place when the 


*This was the Russian periodical edited by Trotsky in 
Paris during the year 1916, before his banishment to 
Spain, from which country he traveled, by way of Havana, 
to New York, where he stayed from January 14 to March 
28th, 1917. 
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Russian troops were massacred before the fort of 
Brimont, on the occasion of. the attack of April 
16th. The German machine-guns, in impregnable 
positions, operated without Sificulty. ive times 
in succession mowed down the assaultin 
waves of men, who left behind them on the Seoul 
seven-tenths of their number. The survivors, 
fatigued, demoralized, then asked to be repat- 
riated, which was refused by the Russian com- 
mand. Having been sent to the camp of La Cour- 
tine in July, to be reformed there, they refused to 
return to the front. Thereupon, the Third Brigade, 
as well ag all the officers ghandoned the camp, in 
which there then remained only the First Brigade, 
without officers, without preparation, hardly fed, 
but still in possession of their arms. Under the 
command of a non-commissioned officer, Globa, a 
Petrograd worker, and of Boltais, ect order 
reigned in the camp, while Genera! Zankievich, 
representative of the Provisional Government, was 

ing vain attempts at reconciliation and await- 
ing the orders of Kerensky. The latter was con- 
etantly h saps then he telegraphed an order for 
repatriation and then another order to forward 
the troops to Salonika. 

Finally armed suppression was decided upon. 
From the camp of Cournau near Arcachon, where 
“the saner elements” were encamped, the effectives 
of two machine-gun companies were brought, as 
well as two batteries of field artillery. The quart- 
ers of the rebellious men were surrounded: a short 
conflict ensued, in which eight men were killed 
and thirty-five wounded; the leaders who had bar- 
ricaded themselves in the officers’ mesa, resisted 
to the last, and, being taken prisoners, were in- 
terned on the island of Aix, where they were to 
await sentence, which, by the way, has not yet been 
passed. After this unfortunate affair, the ex 
ditionary force remained unoccupied until Decem- 
ber, the “loyal” at Cournau, the rebellious at La 
Courtine, having been disarmed and placed on a 
reduced ration. 


AFTER THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


But, after November, Russia no lon had in 
France any legal representative, and the Bolshe- 
viks seemed to be having a harder life than even 
the unfortunate M. Noulens had predicted for them. 
The Government therefore decided, against all con- 
ceptions of law, to take command ot the Russian 
troops. 

Among them, fourteen hundred volunteers were 
found, whom it was impossible to recruit between 
December 1917 and February 1918. They consti- 
tuted a legion in which all the Soviet members 
enrolled. This legion took part in the operations 
of the last period of the war, in Champagne and 
around Soissons, lost three-fourths of its number, 
and was decorated with the Fourragére before be- 
ing sent as a present to Denikin in January 1919. 
That was all that France had to offer to the sur- 
vivors of the Russian legion as a reward for their 
sacrifices, for their sufferings, and for the blood 
which they had shed in terrible battles. After ar- 
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riving in Russia, these soldiers refused to fight for 
the Czarist restroration, and rebelled en masse. 
Denikin, no doubt under the impression that these 
newcomers would bring a dangerous ferment into 
the country, disposed of them by murdering them 
all. The report of this act mentions no survivors. 

A certain number refused to enlist in this legion, 
but consented to be formed into workere’ battalions, 
under the command of French officers, and as- 
signed to the Jura. . 

However, the majority refused both to enlist and 
to work. Six thousand of them at La Courtine, 
two thousand at Cournau, without officers, without 
physicians, were sentenced to be sent to hard labor 
in Africa—and there they still remain. There 
their numbers have ben swelled by thousands of the 
Macedonian soldiera. Having made the acquaint- 
ance, after knowing their own knout, of our silo 
and of our crapaudine, they will be fully acquaint- 
ed with all the amenities of western civilization. 

France has implored the pity of the civilized 
world for its soldiers in Germany. 

By what stupid policy is this neeless infamy 
permitted, subjecting to the lot of cattle, men whose 
only crime has been that they supported a Gov- 
ernment which troubles the digestion of all po- 
litical echemers and careerists! By what reason 
that can be stated are seventy thousand desperate 
men being now held in segregation, men who are 
dying of homesickness, of fatigue, and of hunger. 
hy insisting in this unheard-of manner on prolong- 
ing their pitiless exile, is it possible that they repe 
to instil in these unfortunates a desire to swell 
ranks of the armies of the counter-revolution? 

By O. Ken, in La Vie Ouvriere, Jan. 16, 1920. 


The Drama of Saint Ouen 

Testimony of a Soldier of the Fiftieth Regiment 

In SovieT Russta for January 24th (Vol. 2, No. 
4) we had a rather full report of the savage cruel- 
ties perpetrated against Russian soldiers in France 
by officers of the French army. We give below a 
supplementary account of this situation, from the 
pen of an eyewitness who wrote to the editor of 
La Vie Ourviére after reading the article which 
we later reprinted in translation. It was prin 
in La Vie Ouvriére for January 10, 1920, and fol- 
lows herewith: 


A soldier of the Fiftieth Regiment, who had excellent 
opportunities to see how the assassination of June 21st 
was planned and how the officers organized feasts with 
the sums stolen from the Russian soldiers, over their 
corpses, sends us the following letter: 

The murder at Mailly is one of the most painful epi- 
sodes of my military life, and one that disgusted me tha 
most. 

My regiment, the Fiftieth Infantry Regiment, obeyed its 
superiors implicitly, and I may state that not one of us 
refused to take part. Only those protested who, by reason 
of their functions, did not have gun in hand; and their 
number was very small. And, worse shame for us, after 
the shootings, some soldiers even asked for bonuses! 

The general morale, which was very carefully kept up by 
daily reports, by lectures on Bolshevism, by visits from 
higher officers, did the rest. A senseless and cruel hatred 
impelled these apologies for men to act against our Rus- 
sian brothers; and you know the result. 
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cE is not unusual for a government that is being 
attacked by force, to attempt to maintain itself 
by the same means. One’s first reflection on hear- 
ing of the execution of the Czar, allegedly by 
Soviet officials, was that they had perhaps found it 
expedient to remove the Czar because of his activ- 
ities as a center of counter-revolutionary and restor- 
ational propaganda. Most deposed monarchs dis- 
play almost uncanny longings to return to the 
fleshpots from which they have been removed—the 
most recent and outstanding example of this at 
present is the exiled ex-Emperor William II of Ger- 
many, and his relations with the active monarchist 
clique seeking his restoration to the throne, which 
seems quite ready to use such weapons as assassina- 
tion in the prosecution of its aims. History, also, 
has occasionally presented examples of monarchs 
who made use of assassination before they were 
dethroned, as a sort of preventive control of revolu- 
tion in advance. The illustrious Austrian general, 
Albrecht Wallenstein, who was murdered at Eger, 
Bohemia, on February 25, 1634, by foreign mer- 
cenaries from the Imperial Austrian armies, was an 
ambitious man who was beginning to threaten with 
his plans the safety of Emperor Ferdinand on the 
throne. Emperor Ferdinand, to preserve his power, 
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removed Wallenstein by assassination, and it is 
not improbable that Ferdinand himself might later 
have been so removed, had he not acted as he did. 


In the case of the execution of the Czar, however, 
the Soviet Government had not given any orders for 
such execution, in fact, was opposed to the act, and, 
after trying the local official who had ordered the 
execution, sentenced him to be shot, and carried out 
the sentence. We print on next page but one account, 
taken from an official Soviet newspaper, of the 
provocative and criminal aims which the Czar’s 
executioner, Yakhontov, was pursuing in ordering 
the execution, and of the circumstances of motive 
and method that transpired when Yakhontov was 
tried by the Soviet authorities. 

We should not presemt this matter to our readers 
at this moment—it ie now an old story—were 
it not for the fact that a gruesome and detailed story 
of the Czar’s execution is again being launched in 
the American press. The New York Times of 
February Ist, in a special dispatch from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, dated January 3lst, printed the whole 
long tale, as “told in a rt brought back from 
Russia by Colonel George H. Emerson of St. Paul.” 
The story gives the time of the Czar’s murder as 
“between midnight and 1 a. m., July 17, 1918,” 
and relates the manner in which Nicholas II and 
his family were prepared for death. “They were 
brought downstairs in their house at Yekaterinbur, 
and told that the Czechs would soon arrive an 
that therefore it would be necessary to put them to 
death. Almost immediately the Red Guards began 
firing,” etc. 

The story, true or untrue, very interestingly 
arallels that of Albrecht Wallenstein and his last 
ours. He was already in custody; English, Scotch 

and Irish mercenary troops guarded him; and he 
would probably have been delivered alive to the 
imperial court-martial, had it not been suddenly 
reported that the Swedes, under Duke Bernhard of 
Weimar, with whom Wallenstein had made an al- 
liance against the emperor, were approaching Eger. 
Gordon, commandant of the fortress, and Leslie, 
his lieutenant, whom Wallenstein considered abeo- 
lutely trustworthy, immediately consulted with 
Colonel Butler, who had been designated to watch 
Wallenstein. At first they were at a loss as to 
what steps should be taken against their deposed 
general, but finally decided that the safest thing 
to do was to remove him by murder, and this was 
accordingly done. It is an interesting detail that 
Yakhontov, carrying out his plan to discredit the 
Soviet Government, made use of the same motive of 
fear as to the arrival of sudden reinforcements, 
that was resorted to nearly three hundred years 
earlier, by the enemies of Albrecht Wallenstein. 
*® @ @ 


PP BE newepapcs of the last few days have been 
publishing numerous reports and denials of 
the death of Admiral Kolchak at Irkutsk toward 
the end of January, at the hands, or rather, “on 


the bayonets,” of his own soldiers. About the 
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time of the Czar’s execution, which took place 
in the summer of 1918, was a moment when the 
fortunes of the Soviet Government seemed very low 
indeed. Kolchak was consolidating his military 
power in Siberia, and was overthrowing one local 
Soviet after another, gradually extinguishing the 
institutions that were a realization of the hope of 
the people of Siberia as well as Russia. Counter- 
revolutionary armies seemed to be making a prog- 
ress that threatened almost to be permanent. it 
must have been in such a moment of despair that 
the counsel to execute the Czar fell upon willing 
ears. After gaining control of Western Siberia, 
from Lake Baikal to the Urals, Kolchak drove his 
armies into European Russia, taking city after city, 
and asserting that he would not halt his progress 
until he reached Moscow. It was then predicted 
and hoped, by Soviet sympathizers, that he would 
arrive at Moscow in the role of a prisoner of war. 
About a year ago he had already progressed so far 
as to make the outlook in the East quite dark, 
while the sun already looked brighter in the South, 
owing to the defeats of counter-revolutionary forces 
in Ukrame. Yet, the al situation was still 
not very promising in February of last year, and 
even so enthusiastic an admirer of the Soviet system 
as Arthur Ransome, in his “Russia in 1919,” writ- 
ten as a result of his stay in that country during 
February and a part of March, paints a picture 
that is not altogether reassuring. 

It is in the spring of 1919 that Kolchak’s star 
begins definitely to wane. In May and June he 
retires from almost all the cities held by him in 
European Russia, and the military forces of the 
“Omsk Government” are thrown back more and 
more definitely toward Omsk. Durimg the summer 
and early autumn his forces maintain themselves 
with blood and iron, but with great difficulty, in 
the face of hundreds of armed uprising of local 
populations, some of which even form Soviet Gov- 
ernments in his “rear” (see Soviet Russia, No. 20, 
October 18, 1919). With the approach of winter, 
which ordinarily hampers military operations, the 
Soviet armies press Kolchak harder, and when, in 
November, they move rapidly across the plains of 
Western Siberia, crossing its rivers and recovering 
its cities, the taking of Omek makes even the name 
of the “Omsk Government” a matter of ridicule. 
The Admiral attempts to set up his government seat 
in cities lying to the East, and we may presume 
that he made at least one attempt to escape to the 
east of Lake Baikal. But everywhere there were 
hostile populations, populations that were eager to 
be rid of him, and to restore their Soviet govern- 
ments. Finally, toward the end of , we 
learn that the “All-Russian” Government itself has 
fallen, and now comes the news of last week, 
telling of Kolchak’s death. 

Some day we shall probably be in a position to 

lace before our readers a complete biography 
of Admiral Kolchak, together with biographies of 
the other counter-revolutionary chieftains. But no 
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story will be more interesting that that of Kolchak, 
the Czarist reactionary who once commanded the 
Black Sea Fleet, who attempted to arrive at an 
understanding with the Kerensky Government in 
1917, and who, only a few months later, is already 
found engaged in the organization of counter-revo- 
lutionary forces in Siberia, aided by French, Eng- 
lish and Czecho-Slovak reactionaries. It reads like 
the last act of a Greek tragedy that, in a curious 
wording of the newspaper report, this man should 
now be “hoisted on the bayonets of his own (orig- 
inally counter-revolutionary) soldiers.” 

Shakespeare's words seem a not unfitting epi- 
taph for Kolchak: 


For ‘tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard. 
Hamlet, iii, 4, 207. 
* 


Ce WITTE, a correspondent of the New 
York Globe and Chicago Daily News, in a 
Berlin cable of January 31st, says that he has 
just “received information from a member of the 
Polish mission in Berlin that the situation is re 
garded in Warsaw as very serious.” We quote be- 
low an excerpt from this serious information: 

“We are fighting Russia and not Bolshevism,” said this 
man. “It is a war of the whole nation, not for the principle 
of democracy, not for the survival of the bourgeoisie, but 
for the independence of Poland. All other issues have 
become commonplace in the face of the great menace to 
our newly-won freedom, which since the defeat of General 
Denikin, Admiral Kolchak, and General Yudenich by the 
Soviet troops, has fully come home to us. We are hoping 
for the support of England and France in our operations 
against Ruseia.” 

To which we add: If the Polish gentleman 
really said this, he curiously overlooked the fact 
that it is hardly for Poland to penetrate 
over 200 miles beyond the Soviet Russian border to 
defend herself from that country, which has recog- 
nized the independence of Poland, and more than 
once has proposed peace to her, on the basis of 
self-determination of peoples. And one last sug- 
gestion: We are not certain Poland will have the 
support of England and France, as is sug 
and we do not believe that the people of Poland 
are in favor of this unprovoked aggression against 
Soviet Russia. 

* @ e 


| bpetsian DON LEVINE, who has written so many 
interesting articles on Russia for the New York 
Globe, will deliver a lecture, entitled “Russia To- 
day and Tomorrow,” at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Monday evening, February 17th. The prices 
are announced as 50 and 75 cents, $1 and $1.50. 


Have your 1919 copies of Sovier Russia 
bound. Bring or send the numbers to our 
office, with $1.50 in cash or check, and we 
will deliver, in February, a well-bound vol- 
ume, with title-page and index. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE CZAR’S ASSASSINS 
(From the Moscow newspaper “Pravda”) 


The following translation of a Russian document from 
the Moscow newspaper Pravda (the document having 
reached this country via Warsaw) throws an interesting 
light on the charge frequently repeated in the American 


bourgeois press to the effect that the Bolsheviki killed 


in cold blood the ex-Czar of Russia and his family. This 
document shows that not only were the Bolsheviki not 
guilty of anything of the sort, but that the murder was 
committed by a political opponent of the Bolsheviki to 
discredit the Soviet Government. The man, Yakhontov, 
who was responsible for the order, evidently got himself 
elected to a high Soviet position in order to be able to 
accomplish this treachery; but he was finally discovered 
and punished for the cold-blooded assassination. The 
party to which Yakhontov belonged, the Left Social-Revo- 
lutionaries, was generally considered as the most treach- 
erous opposition to Bolsheviki, and this party was, 
before the establishment of the Soviet regime as well as 
later, a terrorist party, which by its deeds of violence 
against individuals has always been discrediting all con- 
structive revolutionary movements. 
HE Revolutionary Tribunal presided over by 
Comrade Matveyev, after a two-day examina- 
tion, finished the case of the murder of ex-Czar 
Nicholas Romanoff, of his wife Alexandra née 
Princess of Hesse, of their daughters Olga, Maria, 
and Anastasia, and of divers persons with them. 


As the results indicated, 11 persons in all were 
killed. The number of defendants was 28; three 
of them, Gruzinov, Yakhontov, and Malyutin, be- 
ing members of the Yekaterinburg Soviet, two of 
them Maria Apraxina and Yelizaveta Mironova, 
being women, while the rest were officers of the 
guard. 

After a long examination of the witnesses and 
defendants the complete picture of the murder was 
revealed. The ex-Czar and the rest were shot and 
were not, according to plan, subjected to any ridi- 
cule. Yakhontov, the chief defendant, ex-member 
of the Yekaterinburg Soviet, admitted that the mur- 
der of the ex-Czar’s family was organized by him 
for the purpose of discrediting the Soviet regime 
in the interest of the Left Social-Revolutionaries to 
whom he belonged. According to Yakhontov’s evi- 
dence, the murder of Nicholas Romanoff was at- 
tempted when he was at Tobolsk, but the watchful 
guards prevented the plan from being carried out. 
At Yekaterinburg, when confusion reigned among 
the Soviet authorities due to the approach of the 
Czecho-Slovaks to the city, he, as chairman of the 
extraordinary commission, gave out an order to 
shoot the imperial family and those around them. 
Yakhontov declared that he was present at the 
execution and, in any case, took the responsibility 
on himself, but was not guilty of the robberies that 
followed the murder. In his evidence Yakhontov 
specially emphasized as the last words uttered by 

icholas Romanoff: “For my death, my people 
will curse the Bolsheviki.” 


The other defendants, including Gruzinov and 
Malyutin, declared that they did not know of Yak- 
hontov’s treason, and that they had simply executed 
his commands. 
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After the speeches of the prosecutor and the 
defense, the tribunal found guilty of the murder 
of the ex-Czar’s family et al., only Yakhontov, and 
sentenced him to be shot. Gruzinov, Malyutin, Ap- 
raxina, Mironova, and nine Red Guards were found 
guilty of robbing the victims and were also sen- 
tenced to be shot. The rest were acquitted. The 
following day the sentences were carried out. The 
decision of the Tribunal is the best proof that the 
Soviet Government has taken all measures to de- 
tect and punish those who were guilty of this 
senseless murder. The clever plans of the Social- 
Revolutionaries failed. 


STATEMENT FROM THE RUSSIAN SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


Washington, January 28th, 1920. 


Mr. L. Martens, Representative in the United States 
of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, 
today presented to the Sub-Committee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, a list of 941 Amer- 
ican firms which have expressed their readiness to 
do import or export business with Soviet Russia. 
The list was submitted in accordance with a re- 
quest made by the committee at the hearing on 
Monday. 

The list is carefully compiled from the files of 
the Commercial Department of the Russian Soviet 
Government Bureau in New York and includes only 
those firms which, in correspondence or confer- 
ence, have signified a positive desire to enter into 
business relations with Soviet Russia. 

The firms represented on the list, in addition 
to many prominent exporting and importing houses, 
comprise almost every line of American manufac- 
tures, including medical and optical supplies, dyes, 

aints and chemicals, agricultural machinery, 
eather, textiles, shoes, clothing, foodstuffs, elec- 
trical supplies, paper, talking machines, stoves, au- 
tomobiles, tractors, machinery, tools, printing 
presses, etc. 

The list includes firms located in thirty-two states 
distributed as follows: 

California, 10; Connecticut, 26; Colorado, 1; 
Delaware, 3; Florida, 1; Georgia, 1; Illinois, 63; 
Iowa, 8; Indiana, 23; Kentucky, 1; Maryland, 8; 
Massachusetts, 66; Maine, 5; Michigan, 87; Minne- 
sota, 6; Montana, 15; Nebraska, 1; New Jersey, 
31; New York, 417; North Carolina, 1; Ohio, 64; 
Oklahoma, 1; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 52; Rhode 
Island, 7; Tennessee, 1; Vermont, 1; Virginia, 3; 
Washington, 2; West Virginia, 2; Wisconsin, 29; 

» 4 

At the next session of the committee Mr. Martens 
will submit a list of the firms with which contracts 
have already been entered into for the purchase of 
American goods by the Russian Republic. 


(Note to Correspondents: A copy of the list 
of firms filed with the committee today may be 
consulted at Mr. Martens’ office at the Hotel La- 
fayette, Washington.) 
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Official Soviet Wireless of October 1, 1919 


We begin herewith a series of striking wireless messages, of the type sent out daily from Mos- 
cow and most promptly suppressed in foreign countries, concerning many phases of Russian internal 


and international activities. _Thes 
readers, after going through this message, w 


Military Bulletin of the Russian Soviet Republic 
for October 1, 1919 
wei FRONT. Region of Dvinsk. The enemy’s 
attempts at attack were repulsed by our fire. 
Regions of Borissov and Bobruisk. The conflicts 
now in progress are favorable to the Red troops. 
SOUTH FRONT. In all sectors we are repulsing 
enemy attacks, which are supported by armored 
trains and armored motor'cars. Region of Ust- 
Khoper. Enemy oN eta the Don com- 
poy unsuccessful. TAN. Region of 
sarev. Incursions of enemy cavalry have been 
repulsed. Region of Uralsk. Powerful enemy at- 
tack southwest of Uralsk went to pieces against 
counter-attack of the Red troops. EASTERN 
FRONT. Region of Tobolsk. Red troops took 
possession of several hundred prisoners and of 
immense stores of materials. Along the Ishim 
railroad, we are continuing to roll back the enemy 
in spite of his savage resistance. To the north 
of the railroad line we have taken several local- 
ities. 
Communist Saturdays 
At Yarensk the Communist Party organized two 
Saturdays for work, and the Executive Committee 
of the district decided that the employees of the 
Soviet institutions of the city should take part in 
these Saturdays. At Pugachev, the fifth Commun- 
ist Saturday had eight hundred participants. At 
Kostroma, the second Communist Saturday assem- 
bled two hundred and fifty workers, who gathered 
in more than four thousand poods of vegetables in 
the municipal truck gardens. Everywhere even 
persons without political affiliation are taking part 
in these Saturdays. 


More About the Communist Saturdays 

At Morshansk, the Communist Saturday has 
yielded splendid results. In the city, as well as 
in the whole district, hundreds of new members 
have been enrolled. It was decided to open the 
party meetings to all persons, even to those not 
Communists, if they were interested in politics, and 
these meetings are now attracting great numbers 
of persons without party affiliations, who tenta- 
tively follow the expositions of the Communist 
program and the speeches of the orators. 


Compulsory Education 

At Kostroma, the Proletkult has undertaken a 
comprehensive project for carrying out obligatory 
instruction. One of the schools in question has 
already been opened, in which the workers work 
for six hours a day, for their normal pay. The 
poe includes not only reading and writing, 
ut also the elements of geography, literature, 
anatomy, hygiene, singing, and politics. Simul- 


€ paragraphs are always modest and trustful, and we are sure that 
ll be eager to see the rest. 


taneously with the Proletkult, the Section for Pub- 
lic Instruction is opening a series of evening courses 
for adult workers., 


The Provinces and the Attempted Crime at Moscow 

The crime of the White Guards at Moscow first 
aroused the revolutionary sentiments of the masses. 
At Saratov, immense ‘processions marched through 
the city, with banners flying, calling for the death 
of these enemies of the people. At Nevel, more 
than a thousand soldiers and workers gathered at 
a meeting who unanimously passed a resolution 
calling upon all to engage in the implacable strug- 

le, under the banner of Communism. The bomb 
Ghat exploded at Moscow has unleashed our ener- 
gies. 

Meals and Hygiene 

On the demand of the Conference of Doctors, 
the Section for Meals, of the Moscow Consumers’ 
League, proposes to open in all quarters restaurants 
that will enable the public to comply with the 
diet that may be medically prescribed! These res- 
taurants are to be particularly installed for chil- 
dren. 


Fine Arts 

The Fine Arts Section of the Commissariat for 
Public Instruction is opening courses at Moscow to 
prepare lectures on the history and practice of the 
Arts. The program includes: An Introduction to 
the Theory of the Arts, History of Esthetic Doc- 
trines, Architectural Problems, Culture, Painting, 
Graphic Arts; the Study of the Various National 
Arts, such as, the Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, etc., 
down to those of the present day. 


The Political Movement in the Provinces 


In the entire Government of Nizhni-Novgorod, 
elections to the village and cantonal Soviets have 
taken place. All parasitic elements have been rig- 
orously excluded frqm the Soviets. In the Soviets 
are included about equal numbers of middle peas- 
ants and r peasants, including a considerable 
group of Communists and of enrolled sympathizers. 


The Situation Under Petlura 


The Directorate is established at Vinnitsa. In 
this city, a regular fight took place between the 
mobilized soldiers and the former Petlurians. The 
chief kernel of the Petlurian troops consists of 
Galicians; the commanding officers are Russians, 
and the chief of staff is a German officer. It is 
admitted in this city that troops occupying a city 
or village are given the right to pillage for 
days. Jewish prisoners are shot; others are flogged 
while naked, and imprisoned. 
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Denikin’s True Countenance 

The invasion of Mamontov has been definitely 
liquidated. Nevertheless, certain details of his 
campaign offer an imteresting view of the political 
ideas of his immediate superior, Denikin. In the 
region of Medovka a doctor was shot by the cos- 
sacks, because he was considered to be a Jew, in 
spite of the fact that he was not at all interested 
in politics. In the region of Orlovka, the physi- 
cian of the insane asylum was shot because he 
was a Jew. As to the agrarian policy of Denikin, 
there is very interesting information in the instruc- 
tive document enumerating the losses of the pro- 
prietor Chugayevski, of the Government of Voro- 
nezh. No sooner had his former possessions fallen 
into the hands of the Whites, than this landed 
proprietor hastened back to his lands and presented 
to the victor an account of the losses he had suf- 
fered under the Revolution. He includes in his 
total even the harvest of 1917, also trees cut down 
by the peasants, debts still due from them, har- 
vests not turned in to the proprietor. In addition, 
he includes objects sold by him, since they con- 
stitute a loss when Sompared with the possible price 
he puts upon them if he had been able to sell them 
under favorable conditions. The total is thus 
brought up to 151,940 rubles, which this patriot 
asks his beloved country to return to him. At 
Yelets, the White Guards were not able to prevent 
themselves from symbolizing their political sym- 

thy in their mad chase for the banknotes of the 
formes empire. There is a regular speculation 
in progress with these banknotes. Finally, in one 
locality of the Ostrogorsk district, a document was 
found, asking the authorities of each canton to 
turn in one-third of all their harvests to the former 
proprietors, and only then to set aside the quan- 
tities for future seeding and for the inhabitants. 
Besides, there is hardly any need to prove a de- 
sire to restore the monarchy on the part of any 
army that has reintroduced as its national hymn 
the “God Save the Czar,” and in which the orders 
are written on stationery with the letterhead of 
the Russian Monarchy League. 


In the Country Districts 

At present an extremely interesting phenomenon 
is taking place in the Morshansk district. On the 
occasion of the last elections to the Soviets, the 
peasants, permitting themselves to be deceived, had 
allowed a number of profiteers and rural bourgeois 
to enter the Soviets. After six months of exper- 
ience, the middle and poorer ts found out 
who were their true friends. e Soviets of the 
wealthy used up the cantonal finances, allowed the 
mills to go to rack and ruin, and speculated with 
the products in the warehouses. At present, the 
peasants themselves have taken decisive measures 
against the exploiters and have decided to elect 
none but Communists to Soviet itions. The 
sympathy of the peasants is sireety i indicated by 
their forwarding large quantities of excess harvest. 
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In Turkestan 

The Commissariat for Justice of the Soviet Re- 
public of Turkestan, after the last session of the 
Soviet Congress, carried out a reform of the entire 
judicial system; as a consequence the Republic is 
now covered by a net-work of popular courts. The 

risons have been changed into workhouses, in 
which trade schools have been opened. 


Astronomical Lectures 


The Section for Public Instruction of the Mos- 
cow Soviet in October offers a series of free popu- 
lar lectures on Astronomy in the Observatory of 
the Central Institute of Physics. 


One of the Quarters of Moscow 

The Sokolniky Quarter has three clubs for adults 
and six for adolescents, in addition to a circle for 
the Young Lovers of Nature. The polytechnic 
courses opened last year now have about three 
hundred auditors. In the near future there will 
be inaugurated for adult workers four schools of 
the first class. Lecturers are sent to the various 
enterprises, and always have large audiences. Five 
libraries at various points in the quarter serve the 
populace. In the Rogozhski quarter, there were 
created in the course of the summer fifteen dining 
rooms for about three thousand children. One 
hundred excursions have been organized in the 
environs. Twenty of these were to the factories, 
and twenty-five were sight-seeing trips in Moscow. 
A new school of the second class has just been 
opened in this quarter. 

Municipal Life 

The Moscow Soviet has just put in two machines 
of six hundred and seven hundred and fifty horse- 
power respectively, as an addition to the three 
that have hitherto served the dramage system. 
There have also been concluded a series of experi- 
ments for purifying and aerating the waters of the 
sewers. 

Improvements in the Kremlin 

The Kremlin in Moscow is a veritable city, in- 
cluding an entire civil and military populace, oc- 
cupying many buildings. After the month of Feb- 
ruary it was decided to make of these buildings 
model structures as to hygienic features, which 
might be imitated in the rest of the city. Disin- 
fection chambers, booths, mechanical laundries, 
have been installed. A furnace has just been put 
in for the destruction of garbage, the caloric ener 
of which is to furnish hot water for the baths, the 
laundries, and the inhabitants of the Kremlin. 


NEXT WEEK 
Our issue of next week will contain a sup- 


plement of about eight pages, a reprint of the 
Labor Laws of the Soviet Republic. Very im- 
portant. 
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The Work in the Villages 


By Nikowalr LENIN 
A Speech Delivered at the First All-Russian Conference on the Work in the Villages 


“Izvestia,” Moscow, Nov. 19, 1919. 

‘ Peieaeens the question of the work in the vil- 

lage still appears before us as the fundamental 
problem of socialist reconstruction. As far as con- 
cerns the work among the workers for the unifica- 
tion of the proletariat and the raising of their con- 
sciousness, political commynism was fully justified, 
defined itself and achieving, undoubtedly, solid 
results. We had to fight against the lack of con- 
sciousness of common interests and with separate 
appearances of syndicalism. We have to fight even 
now against a lack of discipline in the new labor 
forms constructed on communist principles. You 
all remember, I think, the great stages which our 
policy went through. Recruiting more and more 
tens of thousands of people to the administration, 
we afforded a poesibility for acquaintance with the 
common interests, and we achieved the goal that 
now the policy of the communist activity of the 
proletariat has been finally molded into a solid 
form. Here we are on the right path of movement, 
and we must continue on it. 

As to the work in the village, there are greater 
difficulties. Only in the current year, the question 
of the relation of the poor peasant to the middle 
peasant became clear in its entirety. In the village, as 
in the city, there can be representatives only of those 
workers and poor peasants, who suffered most, who 
bore by themselves alone the pressure of the land- 
owner and the capitalist; they alone could be the 
solid foundation of communist reconstruction. Nat- 
urally, from that time, when the achievements per- 
mitted us at once to sweep away the power of the 
landowner and to abolish private property, since 
that time the peasants have accomplished an abso- 
lute equality in land holdings and considerably 
raised the standard of the peasants most exploited 
by capitalism to the standard of the middle peasant. 
To provide each peasant, who has a sufficient amount 
of land, with seeds, cattle and machinery, requires 
gigantic means, which our country does not pos- 
sess. Besides that, even if we assume the greatest 
success of our industries (the production of iron 
etc.), the providing of everyone will remain an im- 
possibility, and to the highest degree irrational. Be- 
sides, that mass of peasants, who were suppressed 
by capitalism, naturally know now, how far we 


have advanced from that order of things. 


Peasants are mostly conservative. With difficulty 
they forget the past. With greater tenacity than 
others do they resist the possibility of changes and 
breaks. The experiment made by Kolchak and Den- 
ikin compels us to consider very carefully if the 
peasant has gained anything, because the landowner, 
though beaten, is not eliminated, and waits for an 
opportunity to restore the old autocracy. Inter- 


national capital has its defenders and allies, and 
although our international situation has greatly 
improved, it is undoubtedly stronger than we are. 
Capitalism can not declare war on us, as it thought 
of doing a year ago. Its wings are already clipped. 
Not long ago the imperialists said, “Perhaps it 
would not be bad to make peace with Russia”; 
many a time they said they were willing to make 
peace. They have also to understand, that if they 
cherished the thought a year ago to enslave Russia, 
they will have to bid that thought good-bye. But, 
however that may be, international capital is still 
stronger than we are, and the peasants feel and 
eee this perfectly. And the mass of ts know 
with what they are threatened by the least weaken- 
ing of the peasants’ power. It threatens to restore 
capitalism. Therefore the masses that bore the bur- 
den cannot forget it, and this vivid memory makes 
the peasants the best supporters of the Soviet power. 
I have in mind those ts who felt on their 
shoulders the burden of the landowner. 


But the case with the “Kulaks” is, naturally, en- 
tirely different, who themselves hired workers, who 
themselves invested money for profits, who grew 
rich on the toil of others. They stand for capital- 
ism in a single body. En masse they are dissatis- 
fied with the change that has occurred. Their 
interests were the interests of the exploiters, they 
grew rich on the labor of the poor, and we must 
understand clearly that against these peasants, al- 
though they are in the minority, we shall have to 
carry on a long and persistent struggle. 


Between the ants who bore the burden of 
capitalism and those ts who exploited others, 
stands the mass of the peasantry. And here our 
task is the most difficult. Socialists have always 
pointed out that the transition to socialism will 
bring to the foreground the question of the rela- 
tions of the working class to the middle peasant. 


From the comrades-communists, who work in the 
village, we must ask, more than anything else, at- 
tention and ability to approach this complicated 
and difficult problem, which cannot be solved at 
one stroke. The middle peasantry is undoubtedly 
accustomed to individual farming; the middle 
peasantry—these are the peasant-owners. Although 
these peasants have no land in their possession, 
although private property on land is abolished, 
yet, the economy remains in the hands of the 
peasant, and, mainly, the peasant remains the owner 
in regard to the means of sustenance. Being the 
owner of the remainder of the grain, he becomes 
the exploiter of those who have no bread at all. 
He becomes the exploiter of the worker. Here lies 
the fundamental contradiction. The peasant, being 
a toiler, being a man who lives on his own labor, 
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the man who bore all the burdens of the landowner 
and capitalist, stands with the worker. He under- 
stands more and more every day that only in unity 
with the working class will he be able to get rid 
of the capitalist. And the peasant as an owner, 
who has in his possession the remainder of the 
bread, thinks that he can sell that bread on his 
own conditions. 

And to sell the excess of bread in a starving 
land means to become a speculator, because a 
starving man will give away for bread all his 
money, everything he has, even his life, for what 
is life to him when he has no bread? 

Here is developing the greatest of struggles, 
which demands from us representatives of the 
Soviet power and especially from the comrades- 
communists who are working in the village, the 
most thoughtful consideration and the greatest at- 
tention. 

We tell the middle peasant that in no case do 
we want to force upon him the change to social- 
ism. This was solemnly declared by the 8th con- 
vention of our party. The election of Comrade 
Kalinin as chairman of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee was a result of the calculation that we must 
try to bring together directly the Soviet authorities 
with people who came from the peasantry and who 
know the peasant life. Thanks to Comrade Kalinin 
and his tours, our work in the village has made 
a considerable advance and the peasantry have 
had an opportunity to get into indirect contact 
with the Soviets. Thanks to his tours, it has be- 
come easier to correct the errors of the work of the 
Soviets in the village. 

In this case we determined our policy firmly. We 
say to the middle peasantry, in a language which 
they understand best, that there will be no attempt 
to force a transition to communal economy. 

In the socialist sense it will be possible to act 
only by force of successful examples. We can and 
must begin trying to influence only with examples 
the middle peasant, to show him the advantage of 
communal economy. And example requires that 
we ourselves organize such enterprises successfully. 
This is a very difficult task. 

The movement to organize communes and so- 
cieties was very strong during the last two years, 
and remains very strong, but, looking at things 
soberly, we must admit that many comrades who 
began to organize communes and societies started 
their work with insufficient knowledge of condi- 
tions, only with a readiness to apply their labor, 
but without knowledge of conditions of agricul- 
tural and peasant life in all details. Therefore, 
many mistakes, hasty steps, incorrect starts were 
made. 

In all the Soviet communes old exploiting land- 
owners got in; they are overthrown and conquered, 
but not eliminated, and they cannot be eliminated 
by the very nature of the case. First of all, they 
are to be driven out of the places where they hide 
themselves; secondly, it is necessary to know how 
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to put them under the control of the real repre- 
sentatives of the proletariat. 

This problem stands before us in all spheres of 

life, for instance in the Red Army. You are now 
hearing of the glorious victories of the Red Army. 
Kolchak is smashed at Omsk, ten generals and a 
thousand officers were taken prisoners, his whole 
staff, so to say, was imprisoned. Yudenich is 
destroyed. And this is being done, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that not a month passes without a 
treacherous act on the part of a military specialist. 
We would be unable to create an army capable of 
fighting regularly, and conquering, if we should 
not have taken ten thousand officers from our former 
enemies and compelled them to serve in the Red 
Army. 
It is impossible to construct communism without 
science, knowledge, culture, and this reserve is in 
the hands of the bourgeois specialists, who are ac- 
customed to living with the capitalists and working 
in their interests. Among them, many do not sym- 
pathize with the Soviets. And without them, we 
can not build up communism. It is necessary to 
disarm them with the work of the commissars, with 
the work of the communists, with the environments 
of comradeship, with the friendly workers’ and 
peasant’s activity, to make them work in accord 
with the worker-peasant army. 

Take the Soviet economies—there are all over 
landowners, capitalists and their adherents. Among 
the peasants are very often to be observed extraor- 
dinary disaffections, which reach the stage some- 
times of repudiations of the entire system of the 
Soviet economies. 

Soviet economies are not necessary, we are being 
told—let everyone work for himself. But we say: 
no, if we shall not learn how to manage on the 
new forms, we shall never get out of poverty and 
darkness, and for the purpose of learning how to 
manage along the new lines, we have to hire the 
old specialists. 

How is this to be done? The same way we did 
with the Red Army. Those who will in any way 
violate the statutes of the Soviets, who will not 
submit to us, we will prosecute without mercy. 
And the majority of them we will force into sub- 
mission and they will work in our interests, as we 
forced tens of thousands of officers, colonels and 
generals, who were used to work for the Czar. 
Here is a very difficult and complicated problem. 
It is necessary to have organization, discipline, con- 
sciousness of the workers, close contact with the 
peasants, the ability to explain to the peasants 
and show them that all abuses, all errors will be 
eliminated. 

We say this: people who possess knowledge of 
agriculture we must retain in our service, in the 
service of the communal economy, as with small 
private economy we shall not get out of darkness 
and poverty. And toward the specialists in rural 
economy we will act in the same way as we did 
toward the specialists in the Red Army. We will 
be beaten a hundred times, and the hundred-and- 
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first time we will win. So we will be beaten a 
hundred times by the bourgeois specialists, land- 
owners and capitalists, and the hundred-and-first 
time WE WILL BEAT THEM. For it is necessary 
that the work in the village should be conducted in 
a disciplined manner, like the work in the Red army. 

But we do not plan to conduct this work with 
force, to bring about the change forcibly. This 
is the work we have to do in the village economy, 
here lies the difficulty of the transition to socialism 
and this will secure the final victory of the Soviets. 

This even the most conservative peasants under- 
stood. Kolchak, Denikin and Yudenich helped 
them understand it. Only in alliance with the 
revolutionary worker will the peasant be fully 
liberated from the yoke of the landowners and 
capitalists. 

The victory over Denikin, which is now not re- 
mote, will not be the final destruction of capitalism. 
This is understood by everybody. They will make 
more than one attempt yet to throw the noose about 
the throat of Soviet Russia. The peasant, there- 
fore, has no alternative: either he will help the 
worker,—and then we shall conquer capitalism— 
or the least little wavering will bring again the 
shackles of capitalism. 

To diffuse this consciousness widely among the 
peasants—this is our very first task. 

The peasant who lives by his own labor, he is 
the friend of the worker. To this friend the worker 
will give all his assistance, him he regards as an 
equal. For such an ally the workers’ power does 
everything possible, and there is no sacrifice which 
the Soviets would not readily make to satisfy the 
peasant-toiler, who lives by his own labor. 

But the peasant who exploits, who has a sur- 
plus of grain, and sells it to the starving popula- 
tion at profiteering prices, he is our enemy. The 
peasants do not all understand that unbridled 
trading in grain is a crime against the state. The 
peasants do not at all understand that unbridled 
reasons this way: “J produced the grain, I worked 
on it, the grain is in my hands, and I have a right to 
trade with it.” This is the reasoning of the peasant 
with the old habit of an owner. 

And we said that this was a crime, when the wor- 
ker is starving. To trade freely with bread, with the 
surplus of the grain—that means to enrich the rich 
and to ruin-the poor and hungry,and this means a 
return to capitalism. And here we will fight with 
all our might. We will carry on a state distribution. 
We know that not all the surplus of the bread can 
be taken, but if is distributed in the right way, we 
will emerge from poverty and hunger, which exist 
in the cities up to the present time,where the worker 
has thus far been languishing in distress,because 
the bread is not distributed right. 

With a right distribution of bread all will be sat- 
isfed,and then we will be able to get out of all dif- 
ficulties. And to have a eee is 
necessary that the peasants should assist in every 
way. Here there will be no indulgence on the 
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part of the Soviets. The peasant must give the 
surplus of grain to the state in the form of a loan. 
At present we can give no commodities to the peas- 
ants, because we do not have them; there is no coal, 
the railroads and the factories are stopping. To 
reconstruct the destroyed economy it is necessary 
that the peasant should, from the first, give his 
surplus products as a loan to the state. Only with 
such loans will we be able to get out of all difi- 
culties. 

Every peasant will agree that when a worker 
is dying from starvation, it is necessary to give 
him bread on credit; and yet when it comes to 
millions of workers and millions of peasants they 
do not understand it. And the peasant resorts 
again and again to the old form of exploitation. 

I do not know if I have succeeded in this short 
speech in explaining this question—a most diff- 
cult question. I have tried to emphasize that here 
we have the most complicated and important prob- 
lem of socialist reconstruction. Only then will 
the Soviet and socialist power be finally solidified, 
when the peasant is in unquestioning alliance with 


the worker. Experience will show, and the peas- 
ant will learn from experience. Who hel the 
peasant find out the truth? Denikin and Kolchak, 


who showed that there was no choice, that we have 
to help the worker, with conscience, and bear the 
burden of these hard times, otherwise the least 
weakness here means a return to capitalism, to the 
landowner. 

On this account the task of the workers in the 
village becomes a double one: to give every sup- 
port to the peasant, to introduce the most con- 
siderate relations and not in the least attempt to 
impose, but persistently to fight against any attempt 
to return to speculation and business. 

Here a struggle will be necessary. It is neces- 
sary to get rid of the old idea of trading individual-- 
ly, the old idea of capitalism. When our Red 
Army began to be built, there were only guerilla 
fighters, incapable of any coherent action. You 
remember how many victims there were on the East- 
ern front,show many there were on the Petrograd 
front, because there was no discipline and no unity. 
Two years of fighting, however, have now brought 
us to this point: we have now overcome all difficul- 
ties, and in the place of the old partisan bands we 
have created a Red Army of a million men, whose 
discipline is better than that of any other army, and 
which is victorious over the best forces of the reac- 
tionary Czarist generals, as well as of the Entente 
Allies. If we have achieved all this in the compara- 
tively short period of two years,in so difficult and 
important amatter as a military campaign, we shall 
surely be able to achieve results of equal excellence 
in other fields. 

I am convinced that we will, in our most difficult 
task of regulating the team work of the peasants 
and the workers, as well as in the realization of a 

roper food policy, attain the same result, the same 
inal and decisive victory as we have already attain- 
ed on the field of battle. 
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Voices from Siberia 
Excerpts from Siberian Newspapers 


A Reuicious REVIVAL 


Golos Primorya (Kadet, Vladivostok), Sept. 10. 
—The terror and the horrors of the Bolshevik ré- 

ime have given birth to a religious revival in 
Western Siberia. It is a movement independent 
of the clergy of any sect. It spreads everywhere 
as a natural feeling of people who have suffered 
terribly. It may have varied! consequences, but the 
immediate and important one is that it is uniting 
and strengthening the forces against Bolshevism. 

Dalnevostochnoe Obozrenie (Vladivostok, S. R.), 
Sept. 10, sees in the movement for a religious re- 
vival a last effort to stir up the exhausted masses 
to the fight against Bolshevism, and a confession of 
the failure (now that the watchword of democracy 
has been proved false) to find any political or so- 
cial justification for the struggle. 

Dalniy Vostok (Vladivostok, semi-Off.), pours 
scorn on the “Jewish” attempts to discredit the 
religious revival. If the religio-patriotic union of 
the masses springs from their very life, no articles 
in the press will etifle it. 

Golos Rodiny (Vladivostok, Kadet), Sept. 23, 
publishes General Dietrich’s “order of the day,” 
dated Sept. 10, in which the following passages 
occur: “Troops at the front! Together with me, 
let each according to his faith utter a heartfelt 
prayer of thanksgving to God and His Son—His 
Christ—and the prophet Mahomet for the victory 
which has been granted. ... Side by side they 
fight, brothers in the Spirit, Orthodox and Old 
Believer, Mussulman and Catholic. ... And the 
result—victory. We humbly salute you, all troops 
of our country, troops of the powerful Third Army! 
. . « Have confidence in God and in yourselves. 
Friend, hold fast to friend, love the youngest and 
obey the eldest, and complete victory will be se- 
cured. Fearlessly, unit nward for the faith 
and our native land! .. .” 

Japan Weekly Chronicle (Kobe, Ind.) , Sept. 25, 
writes of the pamphlets published by the “Omsk 
Misinformation Bureau.” “It boasts particularly of 
the religious character of the war—even the good 
and pious among the Mahomedans join with that 
faithful son of Mother Church, Admiral Kolchak, 
against the destroyers of religious faith. This, no 
doubt, is to capture the sympathies of those with 
an inherited mistrust of heterodoxy. But this squib 
is a damp one. The memory of the crusade to 
Constantinople is still fresh.” 


How THE British Have HELPED KoOLCHAK 


Golos Rodiny (Vladivostok, Kadet, pro-Kol- 
chak), Oct. 9, reports an interview with Major- 
Gen. Knox, chief of the British Military Mission to 
Siberia. Major-Gen. Knox described Great Bri- 
tain’s help to Siberia: “Every cartridge fired by 
the Russian eoldiers (on this front) at the Bol- 
sheviki during this year was made in England by 
English workmen, out of English materials, and 


brought to Vladivostok on English ships.” He 
later told how, realizing that Bolshevism was a 
danger to civilisation throughout the world and 
not only in Russia, he wished that England could 
have given armies to help in the fight, but this was 
not possible owing to opposition at home. 

Dalnevostochnoe Obozrenie (Vladivostok, Social- 
Revolutionary), Oct. 11, criticizing. General Knox’s 
statements, says that when he speaks of Bolshevism 
as a danger to civilisation he probably means a 
danger to the present order: to the relations between 
labor and capital, to the League which has de- 
feated Germany, etc. ... Gen. Knox, however, 
openly states that democracy in England is opposed 
to any active intervention in the fight against Bol- 
shevism. The fight against Bolshevism seems to be 
simply a fight against world democracy, in the name 
of the preservation of the old order. 


AGAINST RussiAN DISMEMBERMENT 


Nashe Dyelo (Siberian, Co-operative), June 26, 
tells how the road from Petrograd to Riga “is paved 
with Russian bones.” Peter the Great realized the 
need of an outlet to the sea and all Russians are 
grateful to him. German imperialism long strove 
to reduce Russia to its old Muscovite frontiers, and 
that was why for 31% years Russia was firm in its 
fight against the Germans. The Brest Treaty showed 
Germany’s intentions, and all Russian patriots re- 
joiced when the German monster was brought low 
and the danger of Brest averted. “And now this 
deadly danger again looms up before us. . . . Con- 
sidering the already completed independence of Fin- 
land, without consent of Russia, and without any 
oo for our capital situated thirty versts 

rom the Finnish frontier; considering the annexa- 
tion by Rumania of the Russian province of Bes- 
sarabia; considering the assertion,, hitherto unchal- 
lenged, of the Polish representative at the Peace 
Conference that Poland must be restored to her 
frontiers prior to the first partition, i. e., includ- 
ing White Russia and parts of the Ukraine; con- 
sidering all this, we cannot but be alarmed at the 
articles of the influential Times on the need of 
establishing independent ‘buffer’ states in the for- 
mer provinces of Russia. Russian democracy has 
always striven not only for its own freedom, but for 
the freedom of all the nations of Russia. It looks 
for a great and united Russia only as a federation 
of free peoples, united for common interests. It 
considers that the small states of the Baltic and 
the other Russian nations would be far better off 
as members of such a non-imperialist and non-mili- 
tarist federation, than as the playthings of some 
great power, under whose protection they must 
otherwise inevitably come. It knows that in fu- 
ture great Russia can be neither Bolshevist nor 
autocratic, but free and united, and that the democ- 
racies of the other nations would inevitably fall in 
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unless they are ‘hustled’ in the direction of complete 
separation. Alas! the above-mentioned article of 
the Tumes and certain other facts show that this 
‘hustling’ exists. ... We must proclaim to the 
whole world that such a solution of the question 
is impossible for us, that to deprive us of access 
to the sea is to kill our industries, impoverish our 
working classes, destroy our agriculture, and make 
us subservient to other nations. 


Russia at Bay 
The fate of the nations of Russia cannot be de- 
cided without the consent of its Constituent Assem- 
bly, and without our consent not an inch of our 
territory can be torn away from us. We must 
sound the alarm! We must hasten, for even the 
eastern approach to the sea is in danger. In face 
of such a great national danger party strife must 
cease. In this question Russia should be as solid 
as a rock—it is of equal importance to all parties, 
to the bourgeoisie, the workers, the peasants, and 
the intelligentsia. Let us, in this hour, show our 
national unity. Sound the alarm quickly, before 
it is too late.” 
Golos Rodiny (Vladivostok, Left Kadet, Nation- 
alist), Sept. 21, comments on the gradual dismem- 
of Russia. ; og In ee rani 
Ja Press is already openly discussing the 
Allies” change of plans as regards Russia and her 
impending partition. And since Admiral Kol- 
chak’s Government, which is imbued with the na- 
tionalistic idea of a united Russia, will never, for 
the sake of conserving its authority, consent to be- 
come a protectorate, foreign circles here are begin- 
ning to favor the notion of establishing in the Far 
East a special Government evidently a la Lianosov 
(alluding to the coup d’ état at Vladivostok). 
Lianosovs of an even more ‘democratic’ tinge are 
always to be found, and then, with a substitute of 
this sort for Kolchak, the tragi-comedy may be 
resumed of protectorates, patronage, concessions, 
and the usual bargaining with Russian property. 
To many foreigners Kolchak is as disagreeable as 
Lenin. They are both ‘insufficiently attentive’ to 
‘foreign capital.’ Such are the projects. It is im- 
possible not to discern in them the notorious har- 
mony and concord. The question is merely who, 
among the Russians here, will consent to vlad the 
part of foreign screens, .. .” 


Tue EnNp oF INTERVENTION—AND AFTER? 


Dalnevostochnoe Obozrenie (Vladivostok, S. R.), 
24, writing on the apparent abandonment by 

the Allies of the policy of active intervention, says 
that there is scarcely anyone in Russia who would 
be sorry to see the end of their Allies. But at the 
risk of being accused of scepticism the D.O. feels 
itself bound to point out its fears. The Japanese 
press urges the necessity of strengthening their ex- 
peditionary forces in the case of their Allies’ with- 
drawal, since Japan has special interest in Siberia, 
and must make every effort to defend them. “The 
end of united intervention may be the beginning 
of the ‘free activities’ of individual powers and 
lead to intervention not in the name of Vereailles 
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but in that of some one power or other.” Ruasia’s 
position would then be worse than before. “The 
end of intervention will only help Russia if it is 
brought about by agreement. Any omission which 
would extend the initiative of the separate powers 
to the detriment of their mutual activities can only 
render the position of our country still worse and 
hasten our reduction to the position of China, when 
every one of the world powers individually and 
all combined, will grow rich by means of separate 
‘agreements’ at the cost of their ‘poor friend.’ ” 


JAPAN AND SIBERIA 

Dalnevostochnoe Obozrenie, Sept. 22, on the 
question of Siberia in the light of Allied policy, 
writes: “The position of Japan is somewhat unique. 
Her interest in Russia culminates in Siberia. At 
the time when England achieved certain results in 
the Caucasus, Northern Russia and the Baltic 
Provinces, thereby preserving in the eyes of many 
the reputation of a ‘disinterested friend’—Japan 
continued to adopt an inexplicable attitude in 
Siberia. It is true that she derived some economic 
advantages there and increased her influence in 
Transbaikalia, but all this gives her no legal hold 
either in Siberia or out of it... . The Japanese 
preas is greatly pre-occupied with the igen 
of the future autonomy of Siberia. It would seem 
that, in the light of those declared maxims by which 
aa policy is guided, the relations between 
Siberia and Russia are a purely domestic concern 
of ours. So England regards the Irish question 
and Japan that of Korea. . . . Siberia i9 in- 
habited by Russians, and the ‘principle of national 
self-determination’ strangely interpreted at Ver- 
sailles, is there popularly applied in practice. 
. .. In ehowing a pre-eminent interest in Siberia 
Japan evinces neither more nor less egoism than 
er countries. England encourages the inde- 
pendence of the Caucasus and Baltic Provinces. 
Possessing many characteristics which afford ma- 
terial for the extensive development of local self- 
overnment, Siberia, nevertheless, is not, like 
Esthonia or Latvia, adapted for autonomy. Siberia 
is only beginning the process of exploiting her 
viairal resources by external aid. The question is 
only whence these exploiting elements should be 
derived, that is to say, whether the further develop- 
ment should benefit one foreign country or another, 
or Russia as a whole. For Russia, of which Siberia 
constitutes a part, colonised by Russian enterprise 
and culture br 340 years, there can be no two 

answers to this question.” 


| Sd | 
SPECIAL ISSUE 
Our special 32-page issue of next week will 


contain, in addition to the important features 
advertised on the last page of this issue, an 
article by V. Milyutin, Vice-Chairman of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy, on 
‘Sources of Fuel.” This is a detailed study 


of the fuel needs and resources of the Soviet 
Republic. 
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The Single Revolutionary Front 


ee counter-revolutionary offensive of Kolchak 
on our eastern front has been for the Russian 
proletariat no more than a new touch-stone, a 
crucible, in which has been tested its political con- 
science, its organization, and its party discipline. 
Unprepared to deal a decisive blow, our Red y, 
accustomed to a comparative equipoise between 
the opposing lines, was shaken at the very first, 
and a (eal was made. The rear line, excessively 
wearied by the assistance it had brought, for a year 
and a half, to the southern, western, northern, and 
eastern revolutionary fronts, could not assert a suc- 
cessful resistance to the invasion. We began, step 
by step, to abandon our positions. But, as fast 
as we abandoned a series of important points, 
Kolchak’s movements forced us to fall back to 
the Volga basin, and a real danger threatened the 
proletarian republic as well as the conquests of 
the revolution. Signs of alarm grew stronger and 
stronger, until they were transformed into a vig- 
orous tocsin over all Russia. The sleeping pro- 
letariat awoke by degrees and, as always in the 
hour of danger, applied itself actively to the 
mobilization of its forces. The word of command, 
which resounded everywhere and was widely put 
into execution was: “Everybody to the front; 
everybody against the advancing reaction.” 

The Russian Communist Party (the Bolsheviki) 
put itself at the head of the movement to fight 
against the reaction. Mobilization was proclaimed 
on April 11th, and on the 12th the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party published the “Thesis with re- 
gard to the situation on the eastern front.” These 
thesis proposed that all organizations of the P. 
and trade union organizations should take the 
most energetic measures to aid and forward the 
mobilization. Every member of these organizations 
was to keep a special memoir (note-book) indi- 
cating what he was doing to aid the Red army; 
particular attention was to be paid to the giving 
of political information to the mobilized troops, 
who were to be clearly conscious of the reasons 
for their being called to battle. Each week, every 
organization was to give an account of what it was 
doing for the mobilization. In all schools and 
institutions, women were to replace men as far as 
possible; in the zone of the front it was found 
necessary to arm, en masse, members of trade 
unions. Means of making the peasants par- 
ticipate in the defense of the revolution were like- 
wise pointed out. Special attention was paid to 
devising means of assuring the existence of the 
families of those who had gone to the front. 


This was the first cry, and it soon encountered 
echoes everywhere. At first a series of proclama- 
tions was published by the “center”—the govern- 
ment of Soviets, the Communist and professional 
organizations—and in the province; these proc- 
lamations played an important role, laining 
the meaning of the mobilizatoin and stimulating it. 


The idea of the struggle against Kolchak was made 
the subject of intense propaganda by means of 
meetings and reunions; the press answered the 
call to arms. At the center and in the province 
it was well understood that the Kolchak movement 
was the last citadel of organized national counter- 
revolution; that it was necessary to proceed once 
more to an extreme exertion of strength in order 
to destroy it, and that then the peaceful and and 
tranquil construction of the Socialist edifice could 
be entered upon. The results of this campai 
of propaganda could be soon ascertained. As 
early as April 13th, at the plenary session of the 
general council of the trade unions, held at 
Moscow, it was decided to take the thesis of the 
Central Committee of the Communist P as the 
foundation on which would be elaborated the plan 
of mobilization through the medium of the 
trade unions. The Petrograd Council of the 
Trade Unions applied itself energetically to the 
work and the province manifested a lively activity. 
Information reeeived during these last days estab- 
lishes the following fact: As early as April 14th, 
at Penza, at a reunion in which about 2000 men 
took part, it was unanimously decided to form a 
regiment of attack composed of peasants and com- 
munist workmen (it is interesting to note that at 
this reunion a who formerly organized 
revolts against the Soviets, addressed the meeting, 
inviting all peasants to fight against Kolchak). At 
Samara numerous meetings voted resolutions, un- 
animously accepted, on the necessity of proceedin 
to the mobilization against Kolchak. At ee 
the Conference of Trade Unions decided to 
bring its best technical forces to the aid of the 
army and to send its best members to the front; 
in the province, as at Moscow, there were held 
meetings and reunions devoted to the aid of the 
eastern front. On April 16 at Syzran, 1200 men 
were mobilized; in the province the calling to 
arms of 50% of the Communists at the order of 
the provincial committee of the Party was received 
with great enthusiasm; at Simbirsk the Committee 
mobilized all the Communists; 500 of them were 
to be sent to the army, but the Trade Unions 
decided to arm 50% of the entire membership. At 
Moscow, the General Council of Trade Unions 
proceeded to the enlistment of volunteers; the cal- 
laborators of the “Proletcult” filled up the lists 
of propagandists; all the trade organizations gave 
proof of personal initiative to bring help to the 
army. ‘ 

The front, at this critical hour, is certain that 
aid will quickly come and behind the lines the 
work is feverishly carried on. On April 17th, at 
Samara, they were working actively at the forma- 
tion of the first Samara regiment, composed of 
Communist sympathizers; women went to the 
front; the Trade Unions established the positions 
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of their members with regard to mobilization by 
means of special certificates. 

The Council of Trade Unions proclaimed 
all institutions in a state of siege; workmen fur- 
nished the personnel of the Red Cross; the same 
day a flag was solemnly given to the Mussulman 
battalion which is leaving for the front. At Melekes 
and Bousoulouk regiments of volunteers were or- 
ganized. On April 18th at Kalouga the Communist 
Conference of the city decided to send to the front 
the greatest possible number of members. At 
Penza there was an abundance of volunteers en- 
rolling in the regiment-of attack then in process 
of organization and composed of members of the 
Party and of the Trade Unions. On April 19th 
at Alatyr the mobilization of Communists took 
place; 200 of them have already left for the front. 
On the 20th, at Pokrovsk, the Soviet, in conjunction 
with the Trade Unions, decided to mobilize 
all the members of the latter and the workmen of 
all ages; on the 22nd at a magnificent review, 
Samara honored her troops that were leaving for 
the front; the men are everywhere replaced by 
women; the Council of Trade Unions of the 
Province of Vitebsk decided to send to the front 
20% of the men from 17 to 50 years of age; the 
“Bund” and the “Poale Zion” mobilized their mem- 
bers; at Nijni-Novgorod it was decided to call up 
50% of the ours of the Party throughout the 
entire Province; on the 24th, at Rogatchev, a regi- 
ment called “The Red Star” was formed of 50% 
of the urban population and 67% of the Com- 
munist groups. On the 25th, at Staraia Russa 50% 
of the Communists were mobilized; regiments which 
are now all ready will soon be sent from there 
as well as from Borissov; at Carmel a proletarian 
battalion was organized, 10% of the Communists 
are sent to the front; the same is true of Kostroma; 
Voronezh is sending a part of her Communists; 
at Cherepovets 50% of the Communists are 
mobilized for the oriental front; the Trade 
Unions are mobilizing all their members. Unheard 
of enthusiasm reigns throughout the Province. 
Moscow and the province burn with revolutionary 
ardor; a great number of those who do not belong 
to any Party speak in the pa of the necessity 
of creating a single Socialist front to oppose Kol- 
chak. On the 28th the Alimentation Union and 
that of Mailmen and Telegraph Operators de- 
cided to call up 50% of the members; at Tver 
50% of the Communists are mobilized; at Nijni 
Novgorod all the members of the unions are mob- 
ilized; at Vologda a workmen’s detachment is being 
formed; at Velsk 20% of the Communists are 
mobilized; at Kaluga, Viatka, Volo in the 
Province of Tambov, in the district of Kozelsk, the 
comrades of the Party are being hastily mobilized; 
at Borissov, members of the “Poale Zion” Party 
(from 18-25) are mobilized; at Retchit all work- 
men from 18-25 are sent to the front, etc. 

This scanty information is far from complete, 
but it shows clearly enough the revolutionary ardor 
that has seized Russia and is increasing unceasingly. 
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The immediate results were already felt toward 
April 20th. Until this day we did nothing but 


retreat; on the 20th we repulsed the attack at 
Orenburg and at Perm and we even advanced in 
the direction of Yelabouga. On the 27th in the 
direction of Bouzoulouk the enemy took to flight, 
leaving in our hands 20 prisoners, 4 cannon, and 
a great number of machine-guns and rifles. A 
little later, in this same direction, our offense was 
successfully developed. Great results have been 
achieved by the measures taken to improve the 
fighting qualities of our army and to make it more 
conscious of its mission: the sending of reenforce- 
ments of conscious Communist comrades from the 
center and provinces, and the intensification of 
our propaganda at the front and in the zone of 
the front. We no longer retreat, anywhere. Sol- 
diers of the opposing army come over to our side; 
for example, at Orenburg, 560 cossacks with arms 
and horses joined us. We have even gained vic- 
tories: during the night of the 27th, at the battle 
which took place on the bank of the Salmach, 
northeast of Orenburg, we inflicted a complete de- 
feat upon the second and fifth divisions of the 
fourth corps of Kolchak’s army, composed of the 
18th, 19th, 20th and 2lst regiments,,of the 5th 
and 6th regiments of Syzran, of the 7th of Volhynia 
and of the 8th of the Volga. The remnants of the 
42nd regiments of Troitzk, of the 4th corps, have 
been finally annihilated. According to the pre- 
limin estimate, we have taken 1500 prisoners, 
20 machine guns, 2 cannon, 50 carts, hundreds of 
rifles, 100 horses with saddles, and a great quantity 
of clothing and equipment. Among the prisoners 
are: the general of the 5th Division, four officers 
(adjutants of the Volga regiment) ; the command- 
ing officer of the 21st regiment was drowned. The 
entire bank of the Salmach is strewn with corpses; 
600 enemy soldiers were pushed into the river with 
bayonet thrusts; the detachment of brigands, under 
Stepanoff, the man of Pontov, including the famous 
brigands Kerchounoff and Meizel was completely 
annihilated. The second division, which has just 
been defeated, was celebrated for the numerous 
cruelties and for the fusillading of workmen and 
peasants. 

That does not mean, of course, that we will break 
Kolchak’s entire front with one blow or annihilate 
his army. We know that we have yet before us 
several months of stubborn fighting. But, ee 
Kolchak’s army may continue in its Successes, the 
certainty of ultimate Victory over the counter- 
revolution has not weakened for an instant among 
the workmen and peasants of the Ural and Volga 
regions. They look upon the invasion of Kolchak 
as a temporary misfortune which will be brought 
to an end in the near future. Never, even during 
the: October days, was there observable among the 
masses of workmen and peasants, such an eagerness 
to fight for the Soviet power, as is to be seen now 
in the zone of the eastern front. Thus at Orenburg 
literally all the workmen of the factories, tailors, 
joiners, hairdressers, cobblers, etc., enlist in the 
volunteer regiments. Auxiliary units are formed 
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by those who are too young or too old to bear 
arms. An analagous movement is taking place 
among the peasants and workmen—Coseacks in the 
Ural steppes; all the men of entire villages enlist 
in the Red Army while the women, old men, and 
children are removed from the regions threatened 
by the enemy. The entire movement goes on with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. The masses look upon 
the danger threatening the Soviet Republic as a 
calamity; Kolchak to them is a new form of the 
Asiatic plague. The role and conduct of the rail- 
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road workers in the zone of hostilities, deserves at- 
tention; it can be truly said that nowhere in Russia 
do railroad employees work so energetically and so 
conscious of reveolutionary duty as in the zone of 
the front. Where their work is finished they enter 
the ranks of the Red Army and distinguish them- 
selves with their heroism. So it was at Orefa and 
so it is everywhere. If the workers behind the 
line, in the fight against Kolchak show self-denial 
equal to that of workmen and aaa in the front 
zone, our victory is not far off. 


A Message from Litvinoff to the Soviet Bureau 


The following statement was given out 7. 
as 


viet Government in the United States from his 


“In a cable today from Copenhagen, Mr. Lit- 
vinoff, Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
confirms the statement which I have already made 
that the alleged representatives of the Russian Co- 
operatives in foreign capitals are not in touch 
with the headquarters of the Cooperatives in Mos- 
cow, and in no way represent the Cooperatives as 
at present tonstituted in European Russia. The 
Central Union of Russian Cooperatives in Moscow 
is working harmoniously with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and may be permitted to engage in forei 
trade. Mr. Litvinoff points out, however, that the 
present so-called representatives of Russian Co- 
operatives abroad are completely out of touch with 
the Central office in Moscow. ese represent- 
atives, having aided Kolchak and Denikin in their 
counter-revolutionary activities, do not enjoy the 
confidence of the Soviet Government. The Central 
Union of Russian Cooperatives, with the approval 
of the Soviet Government, has endeavored on sev- 
eral occasions to send its authorized agents abroad 
but has been prevented from doing so by the Allies. 
Moreover, Mr. Litvinoff explains, the things most 
needed by Russia at this time, such as machinery, 
railway tracks, rolling stock, etc., are outside the 
scope of the Cooperatives. These commodities will 
have priority over all other purchases as soon as 
trade between Russia and the outside world will 
be resumed. Russia is prepared to pay with gold, 
says Mr. Litvinoff, who predicts the possibility of 
an enormous trade between America and Russia. 
Foreign trade will be possible however, he says, 


Mr. L. Martens, Representative of the Russian So- 
hington headquarters on February 2nd: 


only when Russia is relieved of the necessity of 
fighting foreign aggressors, and when the blockade 
shall have been lifted unreservedly.” 

“Mr. Litvinoff, who is at present in Cope 
conferring with representatives of the British Gov- 
ernment, states that he expects to remain in Scan- 
dinavia for several weeks. The cable received from 
him today reads as follows: 

“The Central Union of the Russian Cooperatives 
in Russia is working harmoniously with the Soviet 
Government, but the Foreign representatives of the 
Russian cooperatives are out of touch with the 
head office. They have helped Kolchak and Deni- 
kin, and therefore do not enjoy the confidence of 
the Soviet Government. The Rusian Cooperatives 
may be allowed to engage in foreign trade, but the 
things most needed, such as machinery, railway 
tracks and rolling stock, are outside their scope. 
Railways, etc., must have priority over other com- 
modities. The Soviet Government is prepared to 
pay in gold, but no foreign trade is possible unless 
Soviet Russia is relieved of the necessity of con- 
tinuing to fight against its aggressors, and unless 
the blockade is lifted unreservedly, and the smal] 
states, especially Poland, are induced to accept our 
peace offers. An enormous trade with America is 
possible if you are enabled to communicate freely 
with Moscow. 

“The rumor from Warsaw alleging the withdrew- 
al of the Soviet Government’s peace offer to Poland 


js untrue and is maliciously circulated to cover 


oland’s aggressions.” 


“SOVIET RUSSIA” 


its issue of February 14th will contain a Supplement giving the full text of the 


Russian Code of Laws on Labor 


reprinted from an Official Version issued in English at Petrograd in 1919. 
This issue of Soviet Russia will have thirty-two pages. 
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The End of the Civil War 


From A Recent Number of Izvestya 


period through which Soviet Russia is now 
passing marks the beginning of the end of 

the civil war. There are many ovidences of the 
correctness of this assumption. Essentially, our 
struggle during the past year was for the conquest 
of the try—we were fighting a battle against 
the ets and the Mensheviki—and we now an- 
nounce that we have arrived at the end of this 
struggle. There are many indications to show that 
obs i pessestty: bee foe: Se ae ee 
final choice, between the “kulake” (the rich 
peasants) and the proletariat, and that it has 
resolutely taken its stand by the side of the pro- 
letariat. The party of the Mensheviki and social- 
revolutionists, precisely those parties, in other 
words, who represent the petit bourgeois illusions 
of our middle try, as to the possibility of 
avoiding a conflict, of attaining our goal without 
the ing of war—have their views and 
decided to join the side of the proletariat, and are 
now preaching war against Denikin, Kolchak, and 
Yudenich. is is the surest indication of the 
fact that the petty borgeoisie and the middle peas- 
antry are on our side, But a year or a year and 
a half ago, the peasantry of Governments of 
Perm and Viatka, as well as in lente of Western 
Siberia, was on the side of Kolchak. Now the 
attitude of the in all these districts has 
shifted absolutely in our favor. While in the 
ious year the peasants in the districts occupied 

y Kolchak were eagerly awaiting the Red Army; 
while in the districts occupied by us they were 
eagerly waiting for Kolchak; their hopes in all these 
places are now pinned to us alone. The Civil war 
which we have been waging this year knows no 
parallel in history. There have been civil wars 
in North America, in revolutionary France during 


the great French Revolution, but only in a country 
so purely agricultural as Russia were the conditions 
cach as to make it necessary for each of the bel- 
ligerents to inaugurate compulsory enlistment of 
the neutral masses of the peasantry. But now the 
whole peasantry has voluntarily joined our ranks; 
it stands with eerried ranks behind us, and this 
is the best indication that we are approaching the 
end of the civil war. 

The proletariat also stands as one man behind us. 
This is shown by the results of the “P Weeks” 
that have been held all over Russia. e broad 
masses of the proletariat, hitherto neutral or under 
the influence of the Mensheviki or the social-revolu- 
tionists, are now alto on our side. Thousands 
of neutral workers have attached themselves by 
ideology and in due form, but the rest of the 
proletarian masses, which in some cases were hos- 
tile to us, are now on our aide. In the course of 
the last half year there has been a complete shift 
in our favor among the and the prole- 
tariat, and we may therefore maintain that we are 
at the end of the civil war. There is no doubt 
that the White Guards are losing the social founda- 
tion under their feet, on which they were intendin 
to build up their future. It is now sufficient i 
we can deliver a severe blow to Denikin, so as to 
destroy his army completely. 

In a military way also we are approaching. the 
end of the conflict, as we are now facing the last 
exertions of the enemy. Denikin has literally 
mobilized everything that could be mobilized. He 
has resorted to the same device as that already used 
by Kolchak, but in greater compass and on a larger 
scale. Denikin has used up everything he ever 
had, he has staked all his resources on one card, 
and has attained certain results: In the course of 
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several months he has inflicted a number of defeats 
on our army operating on the southern front. But 
he has not succeeded in entirely vanquishing it. 
To be sure, we have had to exert all our strength, 
but we have had the great advantage that our re- 
sources had not been exhausted. Denikin has used 
up all his reserves, and has thus lost all his former 
advantage. The advantage is now on our side. We 
have exerted all our energy and dealt the enemy 
such a frightful blow, that he will not be able to 
recover. Along the whole front we are now taking 
the offensive. 

The proletariat has created an army out of the 
earth to fill its ranks. Under unfavorable condi- 
tions, while retiring all along the line, we were 
yet able to perform the most remarkable work of 
organization, and succeeded in making our army 
thrice as strong as it had been in the Soring. and 
twice as strong as the enemy. 

Our failures forced us to put all our powers to 
the test, to undertake a comprehensive mobiliza- 
tion, to send all communistic elements to the front, 
to rouse the enthusiasm of tke proletariat. And in 
spite of all our failures, we finally have successes 
to record. 

A great number of enemies have already deserted 
the field of battle. Finland, after having raised 
its sword of lath against us, still remains in this 
melodramatic posture; it did not dare undertake 
any steps against us, even when Yudenich was ap- 
rouching Petrograd. Poland, Esthonia and Lith- 
uania have given up the game. Kolchak and the 
Orenburg Cossacks are also giving it up. We, on 
the other hand, have increased our powers. We 
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may therefore, in discussing the question of who 
can keep up the fight longer, in the economic, 
political | psychological fields—we may there- 
fore state without fear of contradiction that it is 
we who have this yale Je 

On the eastern front, Kolchak is in the midst 
of a retreat. Our army is advancing without en- 
countering any resistance. After having mobilized 
the Southern cossacks, Kolchak did attempt a little 
fighting for a few days. But then the enemy hastily 
withdrew, and soon he will be completely beaten. 
On the northern front we shall very soon be able 
to stop fighting. The English have retired, and 
the White Guards were never able to fight by 
themselves. Without doubt, in the course of the 
next few months, Archangel will be occupied by 
us. On the Southern front, the whole host of 
enemies has already been eliminated from the 
country. In the summer, the enemy did inflict a 
few reverses upon us. But we have had sufficient 
resources to defeat Mamontov and Shkurov. We 
have learned how to fight against such enemies, 
and, by a persistent work of organization, we have 
succeeded in rendering the opponents’ situation on 
the Southern front hopeless. We thus stand at 
the end of the conflict. Without doubt, the great 
work which was performed in the fields of organiza- 
tion and of proletarian propaganda in the past year 
has immensely strengthened our forces, so that now 
—regarding our past reverses with calmness—we 
may say: victory is assured us; the enemy will not 
be able to bear what we can bear. We have greater 
endurance and greater reserves, and therefore we 
shall win, and very soon too. 


The War in Russia 


(Strategical and Political Obesrvations) 
By the Miuitary Carmc oF Soviet Russia 


Washington, Feb. 6, 1920. 

LL the efforts of the British War Minister, Mr. 

Winston Spencer Churchill, and of the former 
French Premier, Mr. Clemenceau, bent upon pee 
pitating Poland into a senseless and criminal war 
against Russia, have ended in a complete fiasco. 
It may be that after a careful examination of the 
Polish army and of the nature of the ground where 
the invaders would have to meet their enemy, Mar- 
shal Foch, the French fieldmarshal, came to the 
conclusion that you cannot post a military cordon 
around Russia “with the mathematical precision 
with which you can set out an avenue of trees.” 
The perilous situation of the Poles as well as the 
brilliant position of the Soviet armies has been 
taken into consideration by the Allied strategists 
now that the peace between Esthonia and Soviet 
Russia has become an accomplished fact. Conse- 
quently, the Allies have suddenly changed their 
policy in regard to the Polish invasion of Russia 
recently planned by themselves. 

According to the Associated Press, Feb. 5th, 
Stanislas Patek, Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


after his recent attendance at conferences held in 
France and England, brought to Warsaw their de- 
cision as follows: 

“The Allies cannot place themselves in the position of 
advising Poland to attack the Bolsheviki, nor can the Allies 

romise assistance to Poland in such event. Should the 
olsheviki make an unprovoked assault, that would alter 
the situation. Poland’s attention has been called to the 
fact that the Allies are establishing certain relations with 
Russia. Whether Poland shall e peace with the Bol- 
sheviki is a matter for her alone to decide.” 

So it became clear enough that there can be no 
other way for the Poles to extricate themselves 
from their present difficult position “with honor” 
except that of signing a truce with Russia as soon 
as possible and withdrawing their troops within 
their own frontiers. 

As we have already pointed out, the strategical 
situation of the Polish armies in Russia is hopeless. 
We have foreseen that they could not expect solid 
support from the allies, and that they would be 
deserted at the most critical moment.. We were 
right. The Poles are practically alone now, with 
their army penetrating deep within the enemy’s 
country, without strong strategical reserves, with- 
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out necessary equipment in the stores of their rear, 
without money, and with a very low army and civil 
morale; because, surely, the above mentioned re- 
ply of the Allies to the appeal of the Poles for the 
support of the offensive against Russia can in no 
way encourage the fighting spirit of the Polish 
troops. 

And all this is happening at the very moment 
when the Red Army is accomplishing the concent- 
ration of enormous fresh forces on the Western 
front, and Moscow in its readiness to conciliate even 
the weakest of its enemies is still ready to discuss 
peace terms with Poland. 

Only a few weeks ago, Poland had good reason 
to count on the military support of France at least. 
According to the New York Times of February 5th, 
“France cannot get away from the theory, of which 
Marshal Foch is the advocate, that the Allies ought 
to send a Polish army to Moscow. She wants Ru- 
mania and Poland to stage a war against Lenin 
and Trotsky, not for the primary purpose of pro- 
tecting Poland, but for the primary purpose of 
crushing the Soviets.” England has been energe- 
tically opposed to that plan, having realized that 
the Soviets are too strong in Russia to be crushed 
by the European coalition. It also became clear 
that even the military party in Rumania declined 
the suggestion of the bellicose movement of the 
Rumanian nationalists, and General Averescu open- 
ly expressed his opinion in favor of the peace with 
Soviet Russia. 

Discussing the situation in connection with the 
French attitude, Mr. Edwin L. James, of the New 
York Times, continues: 

“There is a strong feeling in British and Italian circles, 
which used to be shared by Frank Polk, that Poland is too 
ambitious and errs in not being content with what the 
Peace Conference gave her.” 

The Parisian newspaper, the Eclair, categorically 
stated that “Lloyd George advised Patek to make 

with the Soviets,” and sees a great danger 
or the future existence of Poland. The reactionary 
Le Temps bitterly accuses England of havin 
Broniised military aid to Poland and Persia aA 
of having defaulted on her promise at the very 
moment when the Reds are threatening these coun- 
tries. “We cannot content ourselves” continued 
the Temps, “with abandoning to fate the nations 
bordering on Russia while we speculate upon the 
interior transformation of Bolshevism.” 

What transformation the message means it is 
difficult to guess, but if the French newspaper has 
in view the inclination of the Soviet Government 
to make peace even with states that are not com- 
munistic, then the greater such inclination, the less 
ned for anxiety on the part of the Alies as to the 
states bordering on Russia—they can be in no way 
endangered in case of an understanding with the 
Soviets. 

So, leaving Poland to herself, England has again 
turned her attention to Asia. There has been no 
news at all for a long time from Afghanistan and 
India. Under the strict protection of their censors, 
the English “pacificatore” of revolutionary India 
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are working hard in restoring the Spanish inqui- 
sition in Turkestan, with all the horrors that at- 
tended it in the Middle Ages. 


The Russo-Afghan alliance which was so unex- 

tedly established alarmed London immensely. 
The Afghans, now having in their possesion the 
most important strategical region of Merv, and be- 
ing in control of the first railway in Afghanistan, 
namely Kushk-Merv, naturally found themselves 
in a superior strategical position to their neighbors 
the Persians, thus producing a real panic among 
the British forces of occupation in Khorasan. 
These forces, in case of their aggressive movement 
towards Russian Turkestan, will practically be out- | 
flanked by the Afghans. This would be a matter 
of grave importance. We can firmly state that 
neither Afghanistan nor Russia has any intention 
of invading Persia. In no case would this be in the 
interest of their mutual policy, and undoubtedly 
Soviet Russia will do everything to influence the 
Afghan Government to refrain from any movement 
hostile to the Persians. The danger may come 
from Persia, or rather, from the British now in 
Persia, which may provoke the undesired pene- 
tration of the Russo-Afghan forces into the neigh- 
boring territory. Therefore we do not believe the 
declaration of the British War Office (Associated 
Press, London, February 5) that “the attitude of 
both the Bolsheviki and the Afghans towards the 
Persians is becoming increasingly hostile, accord- 
ing to British War Office advice.” And this is 
based on “unverified” reports, as the War Office 
confesses, from the Trans-Caspian area, with the 
addition that “the transport of Bolshevik troops 
thence is continuing at the rate of about 2000 a 
week, These troops are said to be well-equipped 
and led by the officers of the old Russian army. 
Their morale and training are believed to be good.” 


Such rumors about the Russian movement “to- 
wards India,” since the complete failure of armed 
intervention, have becorne common in the English 
press, which by all methods tries to persuade the 
whole world that it was the Russians who were 
trying to make complications along the Asiatic 
boundaries and not the English. The latter, how- 
ever, are gradually occupying Persia and concent- 
rating their army on the Afghan and Tibet frontiers, 
thus provoking unrest among the natives. It seems 
to us that England in her fear for India is neg- 
lecting to keep her eyes on the Far East, leaving 
to Japan a free hand to deal with Siberia and China. 


Since Nikolsk-Ussuriysk was taken and Vladivos- 
tok became isolated from the Ussuri district as well 
as from Siberia, and the communication in Mon- 
golia is in the hands of the Reds, the situation of 
Japan has become rather difficult. Vladivostok 
was the only port through which the Allies could 
maintain direct contact with their forces in Siberia, 
and consequently the only route remaining to the 
invaders by which to evacuate their troops from 
Siberia is to send them over the Chinese Railway 
to Port Arthur. But as far as we are informed the 
railway west of Harbin in many sections has been 
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seriously damaged by the Reds and seriously 
threatened by partisian raids, thus complicating a 
normal evacuation. It is believed that a consider- 
able part of the American troops which did not 
succeed in reaching Harbin in time and those which 
were quartered in Vladivostok are at the mercy 
of the Soviet Army, together with part of the Jap- 
anese expeditionary forces. If Vladivostok is un- 
der the control of the Soviets, it means that all its 
powerful batteries and forts are in the hands of 
the Red Army. Once they are the masters of this 
powerful artillery, the Soviet troops would be able 
to protect the fortress from any attacks by land 
ae sea. Naval operations against Vladivostok in 
winter, when the sea is frozen, are absolutely im- 
possible, and consequently the Russians would have 
enough time before Spring to bring the garrison 
of the fortress and its military preparation in gen- 
eral up to the normal defensive capacity. 
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It is marvellous how quickly the situation in that 
part of Russia has changed. Only a month ago 
there was general belief that the Japanese would 
resume the offensive against the advancing Soviet 
Army east of Irkutsk. Now all the enemy forces 
are separated and in a state of disintegration, pre- 
venting not only unity of action but even compli- 
cating their measures of self-defense. 

Therefore we do not hesitate to say that for 
Japan, at least at the present moment, there will be 
no possibility of remaining in Eastern Siberia, and 
she must withdraw her troops as soon as possible 
from Russian territory, in order to maintain friend- 
ly relations with the Soviet Government (the only 
government in Russia). 

The situation of the Japanese in Siberia is in 
many ways analogous to that of the Poles in Russia 
—they both have been deserted by their allies and 
they know that alone they are absolutely powerless. 
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Trotsky—A Silhouette 


An Impression of the Russian Revolution 
Die Freie Tribiine, a weekly published at Vienna, publishes the [oneers interesting and artistic 
a 


study of the manner in which the People’s Commissar of the Army and 


| a railroad car painted in gray he rushes in- 
cessantly across Russia, from the Urals to the 
Lithuanian front, from Ukraine to the Murman 
coast. Everywhere where reinforcements appear 
necessary, where enthusiasm has slackened, or where 
there is a subsiding in the confidence in victory, he 
will be found. He makes an appeal, he rouses 
confidence, draws plans, organizes their realization 
and strengthens the will, the power and the faith. 
“The war is being forced upon us, and we must 
fight and win. .. .” 

Kiev. ... 

Late at night he comes unexpectedly from the 
far front. During the night he is still ordering 
munitions for the next day. The whole state ma- 
chinery is set into motion. The order must be 
filled immediately and without fail! 

In the course of the forenoon there are sessions: 
the Council of National Economy, the Council of 
People’s Commissars, the Central Military Council. 
Hardly are the deliberations over than Trotaky is 
already greeting the troops. About 15,000 good- 
looking, well trained Red soldiers are waiting for 
him. With full consciousness of the matter in 
hand, he receives the reports. The troops defile 
with the accompaniment of military music. He 
shouts revolutionary slogans to the passing troops, 
which are received with the greatest usiasm., 
With pride the workers look at their defenders; 
the officers of the old regime murmur with envy: 
“Stronger yet than one would believe.” 

After the parade he addresses the “cadet pupils” 
-of the Red Army. He calls for the strictest dis- 
cipline, most exact training and fulfilment of duty, 


vy carries on his work. 


in order to be in a position to destroy the man- 
killing imperialism of the ruling clasees. 

In the evening: A mass meeting im the city 
theatre. 

Immense masses of workmen around the 
theatre. “Our” Trotsky is ing. Forcefully 
he reminds us of the sacrifices which the working 
class has made for the revolution, points to the 
occupation by the counter-revolution of the most 
important grain and coal regions, and denounces 
the treachery of the bourgeoisie, which has always 
accused the communists of high treason, whereas it 
does not hesitate now, for lust of profit, to sell 
away Russia piecemeal. He asks for untiring work 
and a joining of the Red Army. He speaks to the 
thousands that are waiting for him before the thea- 
tre and is received everywhere with frenzied ova- 


tions. 


He is restless, organizing, ering, buildi . 
raising the spirits rom the far working rag 
the night. At midnight: a ing of the exeou- 
tive committee of the Central Workers’ Council of 
Ukraine. A report qn the mili situation. He 
describes the dangers threatening Soviet power 
from the side of the military counter-revolution, 
points out that the Denikin army, on account of the 
stretching of its front, will have to break dewn and 
that it is being revolutionized by the conscription of 
peasants and workmen. Yudenich and Poland are 
strong only so long as they are not considered by 
the Red Army. As soon as serious should 
threaten from their side they will have to be de- 


stroyed.... 
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Late at night the gray car leaves Kiev. Trotaky 
edits, in his compartment, his paper, On the Road, 
which is printed in the gray train and distributed 
by the million in the Red Army. 

Next day he is at Petrograd and works restleasly 
on. 

. . . A pioneer of the social revolution, a symbol 
of the working class, struggling for its libera- 
tion. ... 


—Freie Tribiine, Vienna, Dec. 6, 1919. 


STRIKE AT THE ENEMY, SPARE THE 
PRISONER! 
(An Appeal of the Chairman of the Revolutionary 
War Council of the Republic) 
Krasnaya Gazeta, Petrograd, July 30, 1919. 
T the time of our retreat, the counter-revolu- 
tionary bands of Denikin were committing in- 
describable crimes against the workers and 
ants in the territories temporarily seized by them. 

The Red Army, together with the whole popula- 
tion, is full of hatred. ‘ 

While the armies on the Southern front are tak- 
ing the offensive, there is ground for fear that their 
just indignation may in some cases bring about the 
killing of White guard offcers taken as prisoners. 

I deem it my duty to address myself to all the 

ters on the Southern front, with the following 
onition: 

Comrades of the Red Army, Commanders, Com- 
missars: Let your just indignation direct itself 
only against the enemy with arms in his hand. 
Save the prisoners, even those that are clearly 
rogues. 

Among the prisoners and deserters there will 
be found a considerable number of such as had 
joined the Denikin army through lack of under- 
standing, or under compulsion. 

We are annihilating only enemies. The one who 
will confess his guilt, or will go over to our side, 
or will fall into our hands as a prisoner—he will 
be spared. 

The commanders and the commissars are in- 
structed to secure the strictest observance of the 
present order. 

All cases of violation of it are to be reported in 
accordance with military regulations, for the im- 
mediate relegation of the revolutionary war tribu- 
nal to the place of the commitment of the crime. 

Chairman of the Revolutionary War Council 

of the Republic, People’s Commissaire for 
Military and Naval Affairs, 
L. Trotsky. 


RED ARMY’S STRENGTH 
An Oprriciat ReveLaTIon 
GairriIn Bary 

Dorpat, Jan 1—In a talk with me today, Secretary 
Klishko, of the Soviet Delegation, summed up the policy 
of the Soviet Republic upon the conclusion of the agree- 
ment with Esthonia. 

“First we do not disguise our desire for a similar peace 
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with all the border states,” he said. “Our creed—the creed 
which we are fighting for—is self-determination. But it 
must be applied to ourselves also. 

“The border states and their backers—France, England, 
and America—should have learned by this time that great 
wars cannot be won by money and munitions alone. They 
require men. Ours are fighting for the vision of the new 
world which already has begun to exist in Russia. There 
fore, aay army fighting us is over-generalled and under- 


mann 
Peace Orrers Exrecrep Soon 

“We have known that for long time; our enemies are 
beginning to understand it. So we expect before long 
peace ohare: beginaing wih) the Balie’ Statca On that 
point it would be well for the Allied peoples to study the 
agreement with Esthonia which we have issued for world- 
wide publication. We want the peoples to understand it. 

“As for any desire on our part to spread Bolshevism 
by the sword throughout Europe, I believe this horrid fear 
is the real reason of the existing Governments keeping 
alive this hopeless and suicidal war. Our obvious effort to 
release regiments on Esthonian front during the recent 
negotiations, so that the men shall return to work, is one 
little proof of our real intention. 

“It is absurd for sane peer to sup that a Workers’ 
and Peasants Government any place in it for mili- 
tarism. Imagine what chance such a policy would have 
for existence in a co as war weary as Ruesia, even 
if the Soviet leaders willed it. When we deal with the 
Entente we shall be willing for—more, insist on—provisions 
making possible the demobilization of the 2,500,000 men 
in the Ked Army.”—Daily Herald, London, Jan. 5, 1920. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


Mr. G. H. Roberts, M. P. (Food Controller), 
presiding over a conference at Grosvenor House, 
ndon, on Saturday, said the question of open- 
ing up trade with Russia had for some time past 
engaged the attention of his department. 
ey had been brought into communication with 
representatives of a number of Russian Co-opera- 
tive organizations with offices in London and Paris, 
and as a result of his investigations he had been in 
communication with the Prime Minister in Paris 
on the subject. The result was that it was ex- 
pected that certain raw materials and foodstuffs 
would be imported from Russia with a view to 
enable them to exchange their surpluses of food 
for clothing and other necessities. 

Answering questions, Mr. Roberts eaid that at 
the present time there were a million tons of wheat 
in Russia ready for export as soon as transport 
facilities were available. Negotiations were being 
carried on with Soviet Russia. 

—Manchester Guardian, Jan. 19, 1920. 


Article on Lenin 


Next week's Soviet Russia will contain an inter- 
esting personal impression of Nikolai Lenin, by 
Charles Rappaport, who has been residing in Paris 
for many years. This little article deals with its 


suthor’s own conversations and controversies with the 
man who is now President of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars in Russia. 

Many other interesting things will be found in 
this special 32-page issue. 
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Social Forces in Ukraine 


Events are moving rapidly in Ukraine, and the Soviet Government will soon have entirely re- 
covered this portion of Russia es the counter-revolutionary forces. The following interesting 


article from a Polish periodica 


published in Vienna, makes a very good analysis of the various 


forces opposing each other in Ukraine during the past few months as well as at this moment. 


Os to the events which are taking place in 
Ukraine, the question of that country has 
come to occupy the chief place in the international 
situation—it has become its central point—at the 
present moment. 

Out of its five principal military fronts, Soviet 
Russia is victorious on three. Qn the Archangel- 
Murman front the English and the Chaikovsky 
Government have long been beaten. In Siberia, 
the Red armies are constantly pursuing Kolchak 
in an easterly direction, after having already oc- 
cupied all of western Siberia, and after having 
made deep inroads into Middle Asia. On the 
Baltic front, the Western Russian government no 
longer exists, and the Yudenich bands are com- 
pletely wiped off the scene of battle. There re- 
main Poland with Pilsudski, and Ukraine with 
Denikin. 

The yictories of Soviet Russia have dispelled 
all the expectations and hopes of the imperialistic 
capital and compelled the counter-revolutionary 
governments of the Entente to revise their program 
with regard to proletarian Russia. We have given 
proofs in our former articles that since the time 
that public debates were started within the Entente 
as to a change of tactics toward Soviet Russia, this 
fact, combined with the final breaking up of the 
Entente itself, constitutes a new stage in the de- 
velopment of the international situation. The ne- 
gotiations which were started at Copenhagen, and 
which are to be continued im the future, are a 
reflex of the situation that had been created as a 
result of the halting, by the Soviet, of the two 
years’ offensive of Capital; though by themselves, 
of course, they do not guarantee a durable peace, 
still, they constitute a turning point of a military 
calm, of a consummation by the masses of the situa- 
tion, of looking for new avenues for the next day. 

No doubt, neither in England, nor in France, 
nor elsewhere, is the bourgeoisie glad to talk 
of these negotiations, the opposing parties being 
immensely strong; but no less strong is the average 
opinion which, on drawing conclusions from the 
two years’ experience, believes that the peace con- 
ditions, in view of the ever increasing power of 
Soviet Russia, are getting worse almost daily. 

The governments of the Entente are vacillating 
and are afraid of these negotiations. The advocates 
of intervention are planning new expeditions and 
are still clinging to the black bands of Denikin 
and to the reaction that has its nest in Ukraine. 
The professional diplomats and the generals by 
trade have no faith in Denikin, but the govern- 
ments of the Entente, owing to the fact of the 


continued existence of his army so far, are staving 
off the pressure of the oppositionist masses de- 
manding peace ever more stubbornly. The for- 
tunes of the still existing Denikin army are in- 
fluencing the policy of the diplomats of reaction, 
which is making its first unwilling and uncertain 
steps toward negotiations. But the situation of 
Denikin is bad, as is admitted by the papers of 
every camp, and the destruction of his army of 
bandits would mean not only the repelling of also 
this, thus far last, offensive of Capital, but as 
well an unprecedented territorial and economic 
expansion of Soviet Russia, her gaining a foothold 
on the Black Sea. 

A Soviet Russia which includes western Siberia, 
which is negotiating with the Baltic states, and 
which is established on the waters of the Black 
Sea, will be more powerful than ever; it will be 
unconquerable, 

In the measure as the Soviet armies are advanc- 
ing southward, the desire of the Entente for nego- 
tiations will grow, and for that reason the question 
of Ukraine is at present the central point of the 
international situation. In Ukraine is hidden the 
whip which will force imperialism to treat with 
the revolution. 


Il 

This is not the place for a delineation of the 
front of Denikin and the further ives of 
the struggle. We record, on the basis of the news 
offered by the bourgeois press, that the White 
bands are retreating on all battlefields, that their 
front is broken through, that they are reported 
every day as losing their large cities. Their field of 
activity is becoming narrower, while it is enclosed 
ever more tightly by a widely open pincers, whose 
one arm is around Tsaritsin, while the other, toward 
the west, is around Zhitomir. The preponderance 
of the Bolsheviks lies also in the fact that the 
Soviet army is driven forward by an ever more 
profound consciousness of their great historical 
role—this army is only now, after two years of 
communistic training, growing into a real power— 
and by the enthusiasm resulting from the victories 
over Yudenich and Kolchak. The army of Denikin, 
welded together with the aid of gold and watered 
with cheap liquor, held in one mass by the use 
of lashes, beaten, surrounded by the flames of 

t uprisings, must become demoralized and 
all apart. 

Denikin may, yes, he may, gain one or another 
victory; he may be able to stave off, on a limited 
territory, the onslaught of the revolutionary army 
for a short while; but, fundamentally, his doom 
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has been already sealed by history. Its material- 
ization is merely a matter of time. All the news 
indicates that Denikin’s army will be torn by the 
Communist armies into separate pieces and that 
each will be dealt with and destroyed singly. In- 
asmuch as in the Don region peasant uprisings are 
incessantly taking place and the Kuban republic 
is in a state of war with Denikin, his armeis will 
have to retreat toward the Black Sea. The situa- 
tion will be one resembling that of Yudenich at 
the Finnish Gulf, with the difference that on the 
Black Sea there is no Esthonia to receive the broken 
armies, The armies of Denikin, or their rem- 
nants, will have to surrender. Then, Denikin and 
his government, like Yudenich and his govern- 
ment, will go to Paris, their moral supporter, for 
their unearned bonus and the favors of a continued 
protecticn. 
Ill 


However, even though the very probable chances 
of a complete smashing of Denikin are raising the 
international prestige of Soviet Russia and will 
compel the governments of the coalition to begin 
negotiations earlier, still they do not decide as 
yet the form which the situation in Ukraine will 
take. The situation there does not depend solely 
on the course of the military events, but, also, and 
mainly, on the state of the revolution in Ukraine, 
i e., on the results of the class struggle in Ukrain- 
ian society. For, as long as the revolution has not 
triumphed completely in Ukraine, as long as the 
rule of the toiling masses has not been firmly 
established, for just so long will Ukraine be an 
opportune place for counter-revolutionary efforts. 

Not until Soviet Russia will have a free and 
sure access to the Ukrainian grain, the Donietz 
coal, and the states of Caucasia (naptha and cot- 
ton), will she be assured of her predominance in 
Eastern Europe. 

Furthermore, the firm placing of the victorious 
red banners on the Black Sea and at the gates of 
Caucasia is a death blow to the imperialism of 
England, at present the main adversary of Soviet 
Russia. 

What, then, is the situation of the Ukrainian revo- 
lution? Everything indicates that it is good. 

Let us turn our attention somewhat to the past. 
At the beginning of the Russian revolution, when 
the appetites of the Ukrainian nationalist parties 
showed themselves in all their splendor, they wanted 
to build up an independent (“samostijna”) Ukraine 
from the ridge of the Carpathians up to the Volga 
and the Caspian Sea to the North and West, making 
large inroads into the Great Russian, White Rus- 
sian, and Polish territories. Today, all these plans 
are dormant, completely smashed. In the East, 
independent republics have been formed in the 
Terek and the Kuban. On the Don, in the regions 
of Elisavetgrad, Poltava, Chernigov, Kiev—in the 
whole of Ukraine to boot—there are uprisings, 
triumphant uprisings, of Bolshevik peasants or such 
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as are in sympathy with them, who are animated 
by the slogan of possessing themselves of the land 
of the nobles and establishing the rule of Labor 
in opposition to the Ukrainian state. Taught by 
the lessons of all the governments: Skoropadski’s 
and Denikin’s, Vinnichenko’s and Petrushevich’s, 
the peasant population of Ukraine understands that 
neither a reactionary, nor a liberal, a democratic, 
or a social-patriotic power will return to them the 
land and secure its possession. The land, alike 
with freedom, must be obtained through one’s own 
efforts and only by one’s own power can it be 
retained. A poor Ukrainian peasant or worker 
probably does not know how to judge the intri- 
cacies of the Soviet constitution, but he understands 
and feels its sense. Soviet Russia is too great 
a lesson and example for him. 


In the West of Ukraine, the Petlura “state” has 
been broken up. Not only by the fact that, owing 
to the treason by Tarnowski, his armies were 
diminished and the strategical situation changed, but 
also because the Ukrainian social-democratic party, 
whence he originates, and which was his support, 
is broken to pieces. It is but a few weeks since, 
at a conference of the party, held in Vienna, a 
stand was taken by the majority, to cooperate with 
Soviet Russia. The resolutions of the conference 
were directed against Petlura, and though his Lem- 
berg organ Wpered (Forward) was not writing 
truth about these matters, there is no doubt but 
that this conference brought a split—a dissolution. 

As an unmistakable expression of this state of 
affairs, the fact may serve, that the president of 
the Petlura ministry, Mazepa, went over to the 
side of the Bolsheviks; Wityk and Bezpalka did 
the same, taking with them 2,000 out of the total 
5,000 of Petlura’s troops. Thus the forces of 
Petlura are very small and it is unknown whether 
the morrow will grant him enough land on which 
to muster his troops. 

Eastern Galicia, headed by its dictator, Petrushe- 
vich, has long since, after its conquest by the 
Polish armies, become merely a card in the diplo- 
matic game. Though Petrushevich was a rival of 
Petlura, nevertheless the hopes of the eastern Ruthe- 
nian nationalists found their support in the army 
and the “state” of Petlura. However, the rivalry 
was not merely of a personal nature; it was rooted 
in a difference of political orientation. Namely, 
Petlura, who was directly threatened by the im- 
sic of Denikin, was simulating sympathy for 

oland, and was looking to Poland for support, 


*Mazepa, a member of the Central Committee of the 
Ukrainian Social-Democratic Party, is well] known in Ras- 
sia as a cultural and zemstvo worker. 

Wityk, who served twice as a member of the Vienna 
Parliament, was a member of the Petlura government and 
a swom enemy of the latter whom he branded as a man 
with demoralizing influence. (The news of Wityk’s going 
over to the Bolsheviks was denied since.—Ed.) 

Bezpalka, a Social-democrat from Bukovina, editor of 
the paper Borotba, was minister of labor in the government 
of Petlura. 
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in treaties that were favorable to Pilsudski as well 
in facilitating the latter’s policy in Podolia. On 
the other hand, Petrushevich, whose followers, the 
population of eastern Galicia, have been directly 
experiencing the blessings of the gentle protection 
they received at the hands of the Polish reaction, 
was holding out his hand to Denikin in order to 
defend himself against the Polish designs. Today, 
when Denikin has less time for flirting with Galicia, 
and Petlura is crushed, Messrs. Petrushevich and 
Co. will seek for contact with the rulers in War- 
saw, will remind them of their services in prevent- 
ing the Galician peasants from plundering the 
land of the Polish nobles; the bargain will be sure- 
ly contracted at the expense of the peasant’s hide. 
If the party of Petrushevich and Co. will submit 
to the Polish rulers it will receive positions, offices, 
and a kind of autonomic rights; but the Polish 
nobility will obtain at a cheap price hired lackeys 
to keep the Ruthenian peasants within bounds. 

When we analyze the class conditions and pa 
relations prevailing in Ukraine, we fail to find 
suficiently strong counter-revolutionary forces 
which could oppuse the union of the toiling masses 
of Ukraine with Soviet Russia. Soviet Ukraine 
has been broken by the Entente and Denikin, with 
the aid of Petlura and some reactionary groups. 
Today, when these groups are in a state of disso- 
lution, when Denikin is beaten, and is retreating 
towards the sea, we have ground enough to main- 
tain that Soviet Ukraine, built up for the second 
time, will be already firm. The more so, as the 
Caucasian states have convinced themselves during 
the last year what the rule of Denikin and the 
Entente means for them: a death sentence to their 
existence. 

The Ukrainian nationalists, for whose policy the 
development of Ukrainian culture is a determining 
factor, after two years of experience, can convince 
themselves that only the rule of the toiling masses 
can give Ukraine a guarantee for the development 
of her culture. The cultural work of Soviet Rus- 
sia, which in regard to its content, form and force 
has surpassed everything that had been done any- 
where up to now, ought to convince even the most 
stubborn as to whither the road leads, if the Ukrain- 
ian peasant is to have a secure existence—land and 
culture, schools and organizations for spiritual de- 
velopment. And, at any rate, he will not find 
these treasures through the reaction in Berlin, nor 
through the Supreme Council of the Entente, which 
carries on its conversation with the representatives 


of Petlura and Petrushevich in the antichambre. 


IV 


The victory of Soviet Russia, and thus the ex- 
istence of Soviet Ukraine, will be always threatened 
from the side of the Polish front. But the strength 
of the Polish front will not suffice for long. First, 
because events are developing in Poland at a quick 
tempo for an overturn, and one of its main slogans 
will be precisely the stopping of the war. Second- 
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ly, because the Polish armies have been having 
increasing difficulties in opposing the Bolsheviks, 
the proof of which is seen in the battles on the 
Berezyna, where the Bolsheviks have crossed the 
river. Furthermore, the offensive against the Bol- 
sheviks is difficult beyond description, if only for 
economic reasons, and would therefore accelerate 
the internal crisis. But the most important point 
is that the conduct of war by the Polish govern- 
ment against Soviet Russia depends upon the tac- 
tics of the Entente with regard to the government 
of the People’s Commissars at Moscow. If the 
Entente should be compelled to carry on negatia- 
tions, then all intervention will stop, and the stop- 
ping of intervention by Poland will then be only 
a matter of time. For if public opinion and the 
voice of the workers will achieve their aim, that is, 
negotiations and a stopping of the armed counter- 
revolution, then its pressure will also reach Poland 
and Warsaw. 
V 


We began our article with the statement that 
the case of Ukraine has now become the central 
point of the international situation, and we have 
proved that the triumph of the revolution in 
Ukraine, which is undoubtedly coming, and the 
re-establishment of the proletarian government 
there will put Soviet Russia on such a powerfal 
basis—military, economic and spiritual—that the 
designs against Russia on the part of the interna- 
tional reaction will be dealt a mortal, a final blow. 

Of course, it is possible to make assumptions 
of a union between France and England with re- 
actionary Germany, but the strength of Russia is 
developing faster than the hatred of the western 
imperialists for the German capital is disappear- 
ing; besides, this would probably prove to be an 
adventure against which not only the workmen in 
Germany, but also the popular opinion in the 
West, would come out in full force. An inter- 
vention of the West based on such premises—on 
the support of the reactionary Germany, but yes- 
terday an outcast,—would be all the more ob- 
noxious to the proletariat of the Entente coun- 
tries. 

—Swit, Vienna, Dec. 6, 1919. 


HANDS OFF RUSSIA 


The National Hands Off Russia Committee, at a spe- 
cially summoned meeting on Saturday, expressed its entire 
approval of the idea of a special national campaign for 
immediate peace with Socialist Ruasia, as advocated in the 
Daily Herald. 

It was unanimously decided to request Mr. Lansbury 
to ask that an immediate meeting of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, the Executive 
Committee of the Labor Party, the executives of the big 
trade unions, and the executives of the Socialist parties, 
should be called with the object of starting such campaign. 

[The calling of a conference such as is suggested above 
ts the business of one of the above bodies. We sugges¥ 
that the best party to summon such a conference is the 
Executive of the National Labor Party, we hope the 
constituent bodies of the Party will request that such a 
movement be set on foot immediately.— 


| 
—London Herald, Jan. 5, 1920. 
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Christmas Scenes in Petrograd 


By W. H. 


I. IN THE CITY 
i Daas city is generously planned. The streets 
are as straight as arrows, spacious, clean; the 
public squares are adorned with old as well as 
with modern statues. On the shores of the count- 
less rivers and canals there are piled up the palace- 
terraces, the church-spires, reaching skyward. 
Proudly over the towers of the city waves the dark- 
red, gold-lettered banner of the Socialist republic. 
It is a iar and remarkable mixture of old and 
new, of Asiatic and of European culture. The lat- 
ter predominates in this city, which is not the case 
in Moscow. In the hotel in which I am quartered, 
I am given a ration of bread and food-stufts, and in 
addition a large paper bag full of delicate sweets 
and caramels. “This is our Christmas present,” 

the young lady tells me smilingly. 

II. A PRISON 

“Don’t be afraid, it will not spoil your holiday 
pleasure,” I was assured by a comrade, the admin- 
istrative supervisor of the criminal prisons of Petro- 
grad. We are approaching the building. 

It is a great etone structure outside of the city. 
Within, there is almost painful cleanliness and or- 
der. “Go right into the hall; our festival will 
begin at once,” are the words of welcome of the 
warden. In a great hall a number of people are 
already gathered. Downstairs, the employees of 
the jail, with their wives and children, the latter in 
their bright colored clothes, frolicking and jum 
ing about, laughing for joy. Upstairs, on the SI 
lery, are the prisoners. All dressed with cleanli- 
ness and care, particularly the women. They look 
about without fear, their faces do not reveal the 
gloomy and sullen features of prisoners. 

The festival is opened with a s by one of 
the officials. He speaks briefly, without oratory, but 
warmly, pleasantly, strongly. He tells the prison- 
ers that in this new Socialist state, they are no 
longer outlaws and outcasts of society as they still 
were yesterday. The Socialist society considers 
them as persons who have been misled, who have 
left the right path owing to the pressure of the 
capitalist system, as fellow-citizens who will soon 
again take their places in the ranks of the workers, 
in order to build up by their side a state that is 
not for the rich but for the proletariat. 

The short address is received with great applause 
by the entire audience. 

And then the performance begins—those pecu- 
liar, sentimental, Russian songs—instrumen 
music, balalaika selections, gypsy melodies, dances 
—for without these the Russians can hardly live— 
witty couplets, recitations, a rich and varied pro- 

of beautiful and engaging impressions, an un- 
orgettable kaleidoscope of artistic offerings, many 
of which are perhaps entirely new to some of the 
prisoners upstairs. 

There is nothing propagandistic, nothing forced 


—just simple, esthetic enjoyment. This enjoyment 
fills the whole house, and evidences itself in stormy 
applause. The prisoners laugh with the comedians, 
they sob and dry their tears when the singer re- 
lates the sad lot of lovers. The stage maintained 
its constant contact with the gallery, and particular- 
ly the women, on being encouraged by the man- 
ager of the show, related their impressions of each 
selection after its performance, which again be- 
came a source of laughter and joking. 

When the hall was again lighted, you looked 
into nothing but beaming eyes—contented faces 
on which there was a cast of softness and laughter. 

I asked about the performers, many of whom 
had played excellently, and I was told that all of 
them were also prisoners. They were amateurs, 
popular performers, musicians, and the like, many 
of whom are found among criminals. They are at 
present the wards of a penal institution known 
as a “reformatory,” the task of which is to per- 
mit those prisoners who show an inclination for 
such treatment, to serve their time in freer rela- 
tions and while performing useful labor. The 
festival today was gotten up and executed by a 
group of such “wards.” I later learned that they 
all had come to this prison today without any 
escort, and all returned punctually to their own 
place of detention. Thus the Soviet power is con- 
stantly engaged in its creative labor of drawing 
forth from the depths of the people themselves 
the good and the beautiful that is within them. 


Ill. THE PERFORMANCE OF THE CHILDREN 


We are in the Workers’ Palace. 

The hall is one of the countless apartments of 
the former Nobles’ Palace, which is adorned with 
a truly lavish hand. Gold, marble, velvet, silk. 

In simple clothes, with cloths around their heads, 
the Russian proletarian women are today sitting 
together with their happy and noisy children, on 
the ancient seats of the nobles. At the front of 
the hall stands a lady, the Commissar for Social 
Welfare of the Northern Commune, surrounded by 
a lively crowd of children, all of whom seem to 
be excellent friends of hers. A number of so- 
cietdes, children’s homes, day nurseries, and chil- 
dren’s colonies, are represented here. The cur- 
tain rises. 

It is a revolutionary play. A crowd is moving 
about vehemently and animatedly on the stage, 
with red flags flying, battle and victory in prog- 
ress. The whole splendid drama of the revolution 
is presented here on a small scale. And with 
what ardor, how movingly, how simply all this 
is presented by the children themselves! When 
all finally stand in a row at the end, singing the 
“Internationale,” such joy flashes from the eyes 
of the little victors, such pride, that the whole 
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audience joins in the singing, and this little one- 
act play becomes a sort of personal expereince 
for all those present. 

The second play is a puppet play, presented 
to an audience of pupils on the stage. 

The young actors and actresses excell themselves 
in this play. You can hardly believe they are 
children. The comic scenes awaken a laughter 
that is Homeric, and the puppet play is presented 
with a precision, a delicacy, and a good taste, such 
as can be compared only with the distinguished 
performances of the best stages in this city of the 
fine arts. One is truly astonished at all this grace, 
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this appreciation for art, this quantity of talent, 
among these workers’ children. It is a veritable 
artistic feast, this children’s performance. The 
little audience disperses, loud with merriment, 
beaming, laughing—and passes out through a hall 
that has been transformed into a grotto. The walls 
are mirrors and glass decorations, relieved by 
artificial cliffs, among which little springs are 
bubbling. The astonished eyes of the children 
arc wide with delight. They behold such miracles 
for the first tme. 

Indeed, the impression of the whole occasion 
is that of a miracle. 


A New Way for Culture Propaganda 


By Jacos OKuNeEv. 


The Bolsheviki Are Indefatigable in Their Work for, the Improvemeng of the Cultural Level of 
cop 


| Feats train—that is what the peasants and 
workers call the train; it now carries the 
name of Lenin and recently returned to Moscow 
after a trip around the western part of the Soviet 
Republic. 

This train consists of 15 cars, decorated with 
paintings in bright colors, with forceful and un- 
mistakably revolutionary inscriptions. It contains 
a moving picture apparatus and screen, a book shop, 
and a branch of the telegraph bureau, which posted 
the latest news at every station and sent out bul- 
letins with the latest telegrams. On this train 
were representatives of almost all of the People’s 
Commiasaries, and a staff of agitators. 

This train has been in constant service for about 
two months. It has traveled through the govern- 
ments of Pskov and Vitebsk, Lettonia, White Rus- 
sia, Lithuania, and has extended its trips to Khar- 
kov. It has made 25 long stops and covered 3590 
versts. Everywhere it passed, tens of thousands 
of leaflets and revolutionary pamphlets were hand- 
ed out, socialist and revolutionary literature dis- 
tributed, with books of all kinds, meetings ar- 
ranged, lectures held, while propaganda instructed 
and animated the masses. The Commissary repre- 
sentatives who accompanied the train visited the 
Soviet institutions and informed themselves as to 
the work of the local organizations, offering sug- 
gestions and aid. Around this special train, work- 
ers and peasants assembled and “flying meetings” 
took place. The speeches were made from the 
roofs of the cars, and revolutionary leaflets and 
pamphlets were scattered from the bookshop like 
snowflakes. 

During its trip the train circulated books, papers, 
and pamphlets worth more than a half-million 
roubles, distributed free more than 150,000 procla- 
mations and leaflets, posted more than 15,000 pos- 
ters, and supplied 556 organizations with various 
publications. About 90,000 workers, peasants, and 
soldiers from the Red Army attended the lectures, 


meetings, and conferences; about sixty lectures 
were organized on all sorts of burning questions. 

The local organization was informed by tele- 
graph of the arrival of the train, and met it at the 
station. Sometimes the reception was very cere- 
mohious. At Ryezhitsa, where the train arrived 
at night, workers and soldiers of the Red Army 
met it with banners, music, and torches. At the 
little station of Malinovka, the ts from the 
adjoining villages had gathered, and their selected 
speaker made an address, concerning the train 
which carried the light of the class-conscious revo- 
lution to all corners of Russia. 

It is impossible to give in a short article an 
account of all the work which this train accom- 
plished on its two months’ trip. Besides its agita- 
tion and the circulation of papers and pamphlets, 
the members of the Communist party who accom- 
panied the train brought about improvements in 
the local organizations, listening to wishes and 
complaints of the residents and investigating the 
latter. 

At the present time, five more trains of this kind 
are being organized, also boats for a similar pur- 
pose on the Volga and its tributaries, and motor 
trucks which will make it possible to reach places 
where neither railroads nor waterways are avail- 
able. Agitators will penetrate the most hidden 
nooks of Soviet Russia, there to sow the holy fire 
of Revolution, to spread leaflets and pamphlets, 
and to waken the great masses of the peasants and 
the poor. Within a short time a train called “The 
October Revolution” will be sent to middle Russia 
and the regions around the Don. 

Two other trains, “Communist” and “Red Army,” 
are almost ready to be sent out on their errand. 
The whole of Soviet Russia will soon be covered 
with a living net of similar trains and boats. 
Thanks to them, the center will come in contact with 
the farthest regions of the republic. It can listen 
to their wishes and answer their questions. 
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THREE JAPANESE LETTERS FROM SIBERIA 


We print below extracts from three letters, writ- 
ten from Chita and Tomsk, in Eastern and Western 
Siberia, respectively, by Mr. H. Miyagawa, Siber- 
ian correspondent of the Miyako Shimbun. The 
letters bearing dates toward the end of November, 
1919, and presenting rather interesting data con- 
cerning conditions in Siberia, were reprinted in 
the above-named daily. 


I 
Chita, November 26, 1919. 


d hare population of Chita, which was about one 
hundred thousand in August, 1918, has now 
risen to about 150,000 or 160,000. This increase 
is due to the removal of the “Omsk” government 
to Irkutsk, resulting in the fleeing from the former 
city to the latter of a large number of refugees, 
which is increasing daily. About one-half of the 
population of Chita are Jews; of Russians and 
Chinese there are about ten thousand each; Kore- 
ans, three thousand; Japanese, five hundred, of the 
Japanese, peculiarly enough, one hundred twenty 
or one hundred thirty are prostitutes. The tem- 
perature at present is 35 below zero. Last year’s 
coldest was 85 below zero. You find pigeons and 
sparrows lying dead in the streets where they fell 
frozen. Human beings also have been found frozen 
to death in the streets. The poor, on finding the 
bodies, remove the clothing and put it on them- 
selves. The naked bodies have been devoured by 
dogs, and now present a terrible sight. 


The houses are constructed chiefly for warmth, 
the walls being six feet thick. Layers of hay and 
sawdust are inserted in the empty spaces between 
the outer and inner walls; all windows are double 
windows, or even triple windows. Even when the 
thermometer shows 26 below zero, one may some- 
times see a young girl and a young man sitting 
on a bench in the park, chatting pleasantly. The 
admission to the park, in summer, costs three 
rubles; on Sundays, seven rubles. 


Il 


Tomsk, November 28, 1919. 

The railway service here is very bad; trains 
often collide, and delays of eight, twelve, and 
even twenty-two hours are met with. Near the 
station of Matiskaya, a passenger train collided 
with a freight train, demolishing both trains and 
resulting in ninety-three persons being killed and 
three hundred and fifty injured. Between the sta- 
tions of Harbin and Manchuria a huge number of 
cars, perhaps three or four thousand, may be seen, 
which have been discarded without any attempt at 
making repairs. 

The most influential persons in Siberia now are 
actresses. Even great generals consider themselves 
honored when they have an opportunity to shake 
hands with an actress! 
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The most tragic scene I have beheld thus far 
was at Nerchinsk, where one hundred and twenty 
Bolsheviki were taken captive and shot. 


Il 
Tomsk, November 27, 1919. 

The prices of necessities are higher here than 
in Japan, three times as high, in fact. But some 
things are cheaper, as I show herewith: 

Beef (per pound), 10 cents. 

Chicken (per pound), 27 cents, 

Milk (per quart), 6 cents. 

Butter (per pound), 18 cents. 

Bread (per pound), 8 cents. 

You cannot buy more than four pounds of sugar 
at one time per person, and even this only on Sat- 
urdays. Every Russian tries to buy everything 
he sees. I was even asked to sell my own coat 
and vest straight off my body. I understand this 
has become a Russian custom. There is no doubt 
that there is great distress all over. 


KOLCHAK’S LEGACIES TO REDS 


Owing to the capone ility of evacuation, a Moscow 
wireless message states, the itea, before leaving Novo- 
Nikolaevek (on the Siberian front) strangled or killed 
with cold steel the majority of those confined in prison. 
Several were stated to have been shot. Another message 
states that Kolchak left 15.000 typhus cases as a legacy 
in Omak.—Wireless Press. 
—London Herald, Jan. 5, 1920. 


DOCKERS’ BLOW FOR SOVIET 
French Srarxe May Exrenp 


Paris, Tuesday.—Five thousand workers attended a meet- 
ing in Bordeaux in support of the strikers, who refuse 
load veseels with ammunitions destined for use against 
Soviet Russia, and were addressed by delegates from Paris 
Labor headquarters. 

The railway employees of the Midi lines threaten to 
join the etrike unless the company withdraws men lent to 
the Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce to work cranes on 


the docks. 
Daily Herald, London, Jan. 14, 1920. 


TO THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONIST 


You sowed your stony fields in cheerless days, 
While storms of hate beat down and ruthless might 
Made blood and tears flow in the dreadful night 
That shrouded your dead and your exile ways. 


But when the fiends of plunder shot the blaze 
Of war around the world, and lurid light 
Revealed the saving truth to every sight, 
Your harvest ripened in hot passion’s rays. 


The grain you reaped made bread to heal the earth; 
The winds and waters bore the seed afar, 
And now it’s harvest tide in every land. 


This time, brave comrades, there will be no dearth 
Of bands to aid you in the holy war: 
The hour of lasting freedom is at hand! 


Naomi YARMOLINSKY. 
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vo pase RUSSIA has a government that is very 
unpopular with the ruling classes of many 
countries, but the peoples of all countries seem to 
regard it much more favorably. It therefore fre 
quently comes to pass that the governing classes 
in countries neighboring on Soviet Russia are quite 
ready to “turn an honest penny” by selling out the 
interests of their countries to the Allies, making of 
such countries as Latvia, Poland, Lithuania, and 
others, mere breeding-grounds of counter-revolu- 
tion—and recruiting offices for the armies of the 
reaction. In this process the rulers not infrequently 
find themselves opposed by the masses of the people 
in those countries, who, by a stubborn resistance to 
the treacherous activities of their rulers, quite de 
stroy their calculations and render so sadly un- 
profitable the business of selling out that the inno- 
cent joy of life quite fades from the lips of the ex- 
ploiters and dealers in cannon-fodder. Thus, there 
is every indication that the bloodthirsty Manner- 
heim ing in Finland, after reestablishing the 
rule of the bourgeoisie in that country by murder- 
ing at least 30,000 men and boys, made every effort 
to strengthen the new militaristic government ot 
Finland by an alliance with the Allies—in which 
project there was only one disturbing element, 
namely the utter impossibility of carrying it out 
in the face of the determined opposition of the 
entire population of Finland. The people of 
Soviet Russia recognize that they would now be 
facing Finnish armies marching on Petrograd— 
and perhaps Finnish assistance at the time of the 
Yudenich adventure on Petrograd in October might 
have turned the scale in his favor—had it not been 
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at og masses of the people of Finland, who 
ought so resolutely against any participation in 
the effort to crush ‘the Russia of the workers, as 
to render any suggestion of such participation en- 
tirely fruitless. 
, ® e @ 
FTER Finland, Esthonia. We shall not dwell 
on the relations of this little country with So- 
viet Russia, as we hope soon to be able to present 
our readers with official documents bearing on this 
phase of recent history. Suffice it to say that a com- 
plete and final treaty of peace between the two coun- 
tries has been signed and that some of the details 
of the treaty have already appeared in the Amer- 
ican press. 
# e e 
LAND came next. Whether or not a definite 
agreement has been arrived at between Soviet 
Russia and Poland, is an open question, but the 
newspapers are now making s0 little fuss about 
the alleged Soviet Russian aggressions against Po- 
land, that we must, following the peculiar Allied 
psychology of distortion, interpret this as signi- 
fying that the Allies do not intend to force the 
Polish people to take part in attacks on Soviet 
Russia. If, after the elaborate newspaper campaign 
to prepare the mind of the world for “Bolshevik 
aggression,” we suddenly find Poland ceasing her 
“defensive” invasion of Russia, what else can that 
mean but that the preseure of the Polish people on 
their tyrants has effectively prevented Poland from 
associating herself with the would-be hangmen of 
Soviet Russia? 
« @ e 
| 8 Sica baat ed with the very active North 
makes one almost forget the equally active 
South. Of late, certain circles in Rumania had also 
yielded to pressure from the West to a sufficient 
extent to pretend to believe that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was preparing for a treacherous attack on 
Rumania. Perhaps the following paragraph from 
the Manchester Guardian of January 19 will allay 
the fears of those Allied statesmen who have been 
concerned over the fate of Rumania: 

The report circulated by certain London papers that @ 
strong Rumanian force had entered Russian territory, with 
a view to defending Odessa against the Bolsheviks, is de- 
clared by an authoritative source to be without any foun- 
dation. Not only have Rumanian troops not passed the 
Dniester, but they have no intention of doing so. Rumania’s 
attitude in the question is best illustrated by the decision 
to disarm and intern any stray Russian units or soldiers 
that might seek refuge in Rumanian territory. The Ru- 
manian authorities have undertaken to admit and look 
after civilian refugees until it is possible to send them 
back to their homes. 

Of course Russian troops straying into Rumania 
are counter-revolutionary troops, not those of So- 
viet Russia. 

* @ d 
N all other regions in which counter-revo- 
.¥V. lution has been organized against Soviet Rus- 
sia have turned out to be disappointments to their 
exploiters, perhaps then we ]1 hear the English 
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Government complain more loudly than ever that 
Soviet troops are threatening the safety of India, 
that it has become necessary to organize India for 
military resistance to the Soviets. Of course, we 
shall know that this will merely mean that England 
is ready to stake all on one card, and to force an 
invasion of Soviet Russia from India as a basis. 
When this moment arrives, it will be interesting to 
observe whether or not England will use Indian 
troops for the purpose. 
* *® ® 
R. Burton Holmes is one of the popular “trave- 
logue” lecturers who tour the cities of the 
country with lectures and moving pictures on for- 
eign countries. On Monday afternoon, February 9, 
Mr. Holmes delivered a lecture at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, entitled “The Vanished Russia,” which 
in spite of its name included a number of interesting 
pictures and statements on the Russia of the Nov- 
ember Revolution. There was an open air picture 
theatre attended by American soldiers, which was 
called a “Liberty Theatre,” at Verkhne-Udinsk, 
about a hundred kilometers east of Lake Baikal. 
What other functions these soldiers had there, Mr. 
Holmes did not say. There were a number of 
photographs of General Semionov’s military train, 
a formidable moving aggression, with a number of 
interesting cars. There was a rustically roofed open 
car with ugly yellow curtains, which served Sem- 
ionov’s officers as a lounge. There was a heavy 
steel car with a big gun on it, the rear car of the 
tram. There was a compartment, inside-corridor 
car, with iron bars to separate the compartments, 
and this car Mr. Holmes called a “traveling jail.” 
Occasionally it was detached, with all its cells full, 
and sent out alone along a siding or branch-line, 
remaining out for hours before it came back— 
empty. And when you asked the amiable warden 
about his prisoners, he would continue delicately 
to polish his nails, and say: “They were all guilty: 
their cases have been disposed of.” Mr. Holmes, 
who did not state whether the prisoners had been 
Bolsheviki or not, lamented the fact that no “better 
way” had been found of “disposing of” their cases. 
Mr. Holmes’ moving pictures of the Revolution 
were very interesting. e were scenes taken at 
a review of the Red Army in Moscow, with Soviet 
offcers looking on. There were crowds flocking 
to railway plat orms in Petrograd, as well as swarm- 
ing street scenes and traincars in that city. The 
crowds intermingled very freely, and there was 
none of the reserve and remoteness apparent in 
some classes in pictures that had been taken back 
in the Czarist days. Even Mr. Holmes, who asked 
his hearers, in his peroration, to arm and resist 
“the Russian menace, lest civilization slip back in 
its course, etc., etc.,” did not waste any tears on the 
regime which the Revolution put down, on the 
gentry who never touched the common people “ex- 
cept to beat them,” on the special footpath down 
the middle of great prakoustares: to be used by 
human wretches who were ill-clad or had great 
bundles, on the exploitation of the poor and wretch- 
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ed by the side of the splendor of their exploiters, 
on the distribution of “largess” to the miserable 
chowds at the Khodinka field at Moscow, when 
Nicholas II, last of all the Cszars, celebrated his 
belated Coronation at Moscow in 1896, on which oc- 
casion the unhappy thousands who had gathered 
to scramble for the coins which they knew would 
be scattered among them, rushed into the scramble 
and, falling into ditches and pitfalls, crushed out 
the lives of 1400 of their numbers.—These things 
Mr. Holmes also mentioned—and yet he could not 
see that the Government of the Workers and Peas- 
ants was a government that meant the abolition of 
all these things, and more—the final abandonment 


of all oppression of man by man in Russia. 
@ e @ 


We had promised to print this week a complete 
: collection of the Russian laws on labor as 
issued in English at Petrograd in 1919. But we 
are obliged to postpone the printing of this col- 
lection to the next issue of SovreT Russia. The 
reason is this: the Petrograd English version con- 
tained a number of errors of style which are being 
corrected by one of our staff. We feel sure that 
our readers will pardon us this delay, since it 
means that they will have a better and more read- 


able text of the code of labor laws of Soviet Russia. 
. & ® 


STATEMENT FROM THE RUSSIAN SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


Washington, Feb. 3, 1920. 

Mr. L. Martens, Representative of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, today sent the 
following cable to Maxim Litvinoff, Assistant Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, who is now 
at Copenhagen negotiating with representatives of 
the British Government: 

“Newspapers report that the American Govern- 
ment is negotiating with Russia for the release of 
American Red Cross party captured with Kolchak’s 
army. I advise that the Soviet Government grant 
this request as before in similar cases, but suggest 
you call attention of the American Government to 
the incongruity of freeing Americans found aiding 
hostile forces in Russia while many Russian citizens 
in America are being unjustly arrested and mal- 
treated and the repreentative of Soviet Russia is 
the victim of malicious olice persecution and. 
threats of deportation without the interference of 

State Department.” 

Following a consistent policy of friendliness 
towards Americans, it has hitherto been the policy 
of the Soviet Government to release unconditionally 
all American soldiers captured by the Soviet Army. 
Mr. Martens assumes that a similar policy will be 
followed in these recent cases. Mr. Martens wishes 
to assure the relatives and friends of all American 
soldiers in Russia and Siberia that the recent dis- 
patches need give them no cause for alarm. All 
Americans who may have been captured by the 
Soviet forces will be treated with the utmost con- 
sideration pending arrangements for their safe re- 
turn. 
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Soviet Government Propaganda 


Statement by L. Martens, Representative of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, Before 
the Sub-Committee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate 


rs the course of the war imposed upon Soviet 
Russia by foreign powers actively engaged in 
efforts to overthrow the established government of 
Russia, my Government has employed propaganda 
among the invading forces as a defensive measure 
incidental to the actual state of war. While this 
propaganda has no relation to my activities in this 
country, I take the liberty of dwelling upon it, 
inasmuch as it has often been the cause of grave 
misconceptions. 

Properly to understand the question at issue, 
it is necessary to consider the circumstances under 
which such propaganda has been conducted. With- 
out provocation on the part of the Russian Soviet 
Republic and notwithstanding repeated offers of 
peace and cooperation, Soviet Russia has been 
made the object of open and covetous attacks on 
the part of most of the governments of the world. 
Without a declaration of war, the territory of 
Soviet Russia has been invaded by foreign troops. 
Agents of various foreign government in Russia 
have constantly plotted against my Government. 
Moral, financial, and military aid has been given 
to any group in Russia, including anarchists and 
monarchists, who are opposed to the Government 
of Soviet Russia. Every agency at the disposal of 
foreign governments has been employed in such 
attacks against Soviet Russia. All this is a mat- 
ter of general knowledge, and is not denied. On 
the contrary, many governments have made a vir- 
tue of such conduct on their part. 


The Government of the United States has also 
been a party to attacks against the Russian Soviet 
Government, including invasion of Russian soil 
without a declaration of war and aggressive action 
against the military forces of Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Roger Lewis, an American newspaper corre- 
spondent and Red Cross worker in Russia has re- 
cently stated: 

“I can prove that diplomatic representatives of 
the United States and the associated governments, 
while they were still on outwardly friendly, if 
unofficial, terms with the Soviet Government, backed 
with large sums of money various counter-revolu- 
tionary bands and conspiracies which were not 
only anti-Bolshevik but really anti-Russian in their 
character.” (From article in Collier’s Weekly, 
Dec. 6, 1919.) 

Under these circumstances, and especially in 
view of the fact that all offers to make peace with 
the Allied Governments remained unanswered, the 
workers of Russia felt bitter against the plotters 
and invaders and those behind them. Being con- 
fident that the peoples of other nations were not 
responsible for these policies, and that they per- 
mitted these activities only because they were not 


acquainted with the real situation, the workers of 
Russia appealed to the peoples in various coun- 
tries urging them to put an end to these attacks. 
Appeals of this nature have been defensive meas- 
ures in the war imposed on Soviet Russia by out- 
side forces. It may be known to this committee 
that propaganda to overthrow hostile governments 
was widely organized by the Allied countries, in- 
cluding the United States, during the recently ended 
world war and was approved as a war measure. 
It may not be unknown to the committee that off- 
cials of the United States Government actively co- 
operated with officials of my Government in the 
conduct of such propaganda against the Imperial 
German Government. At the time when a branch 
of the United States Government, during the year 
1918, was preparing the issuance of alleged docu- 
ments, on the basis of which it was implied that 
officials of the Soviet Government were paid agents 
of the Imperial German Government, my Govern- 
ment was actively cooperating with agents of that 
branch of the United States Government in Soviet 
Russia, in circulating among the German army ap- 
peals to overthrow the Government. 

Propaganda has been carried on by the Soviet 
Government among the armies of the foreign pow- 
ers which invaded Russia. It consisted of pam- 
phlets distributed by aeroplanes or by other meth- 
ods, stating that Soviet Russia was unjustly at- 
tacked; that she was ready to make peace at any 
time; and that she had nothing but friendly feel- 
ings toward the workingmen of whom the various 
invading armies were composed. The foreign sol- 
diers were urged to go away and put an end to 
this unjust invasion of Russia. I shall readily 
grant that such propaganda bitterly criticized gov- 
ernments attacking Russia, but it may also be 
granted that the intentions and actions of those 
governments toward Soviet Russia were by no 
means friendly. Whatever other propaganda has 
been conducted by the Russian Soviet Government 
was of similar defensive character. It is inci- 
dental to the state of war which has been im- 
posed upon Soviet Russia, and it will cease the 
moment the other governments change their hostile 
attitude towards Soviet Russia, and when these 
governments, on their part, refrain from attempts 
to overthrow the Russian Soviet.Government. 

It has been charged against the Russian Soviet 
Government, and cited as a proof of the impro- 
priety of the activities of the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment Bureau, that Mr. Lenin, the present Prime 
Minister of Russia, sent to the United States in 
the fall of 1918, an “open letter” addressed to the 
“Workingmen of the United States,” in which at- 
tacks were made on the United States Government, 
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and the workers of America were urged to revolt 
against their government. 

While not denying that a letter of this char- 
acter was published by an American publisher in 
the fall of 1918, and assuming its authenticity,— 
although I myself have no personal knowledge that 
Mr. Lenin actually wrote such a letter or caused 
its sending to the United States,—I want to state 
most emphatically that its publication or circu- 
lation in America has not been caused directly or 
indirectly by my Bureau or by anyone connected 
with the Bureau. ving examined this letter in 
the form in which it was published I find that it 
is allegedly written in August, 1918, and was pub- 
lished in the United States in December, 1918. 
Thus, if authentic, it was written four months be- 
fore my appointment as Representative of the So- 
viet Republic, and was published in America be- 
fore my appointment and four months before the 
establishment of my Bureau. 

It has been alleged that when my Bureau in 
New York was raided by officials of the State of 
New York, copies of this letter to a number indi- 
cating that it might have been kept for distribu- 
tion, were found. I absolutely deny this charge. 
I never had any considerable number of such pam- 
phliets in my office. I never distributed them in 
any way. I had three or four copies of this publica- 
tion in my Bureau as a part of a collection of 
literature dealing with Russia and published in 
the United Staten, which I keep for reference pur- 

The appearance of this letter in the United 
Bates has no relation whatsoever with my activ- 
ities as the Representative of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic. 

If the letter is genuine, it was written in August, 
1918, after the Allied Governments and their repre- 
sentatives in Russia had taken an actively hostile 
attitude towards the Government of the Soviet Re- 
public. In August and September of that same 
year representatives of the Allied powers in Rus- 
sia were found guilty of plotting on Russian soil 
for the disruption of the Russian Government. This 
letter, therefore, if genuine, must be regarded as a 
specific instance of measures of defense and re- 
prisal against those powers which were openly and 
actively hostile to the Soviet Republic. 


In his reply, dated February 4th, 1919, to the 
Prinkipo invitation, Mr. Chicherin, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, referred specifically to the fear 
frequently expressed in the foreign press of Rus- 
sian revolutionary propaganda, and stated that the 
Russian Soviet Government was ready to conclude 
in a general agreement with the Entente Powers 
the obligation not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of those powers. Although the Soviet Government 
has not received any reply to any of its many 
offers of peace, it has scrupulously refrained from 
manifestations of hostility to the United States (Gsov- 
ernment. In-January, 1919, when the cepresenta- 
tive of the Russian Soviet Government, Mr. Lit- 
vinoff, conferred in Stockholm with the representa- 
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tive of the American Government, Mr. Buckler, 
of the American ation in London, 
Mr. Litvinoff a pointed out that the Soviet Cov- 
ernment not only was ready to enter into a binding 
understanding shout mutual non-interference in in- 
ternal affairs of both countries, but also cmpha-. 
sized the fact that even without such an agrecment 
the Soviet Government was scrupulously refrain- 
ing from any such interference, although this pol- 
icy was not reciprocated by the United States. 


This attitude of the Russian Soviet Goverament 
was again and more definitely pointed out t» repre- 
sentatives of the United States who visited Russia 
and who had conferences with representatives of 
the Russian Soviet Government in Moscow in March, 
1919. Again, in December, 1919, the Russian So- 
vict Government presented to the British and other 
Allied Governments through the good offices of Col. 
Malone, a member of the British Parliament, a 
similar proposition containing specific stipulations 
against interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries. 


Two American journalists, who were in Soviet 
Russia recently, obtained specific assurances on 
this point from Mr. Lenin personally, and one of 
these Americans, I understand, has in his posses- 
sion a signed statement written in Mr. Lenin’s own 
hand, offering to give explicit guarantees that the 
Soviet Government will not interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries. While up to this 
date no such agreement has been formally reached, 
and representatives of the United States have con- 
tinue to interfere in Russia’s internal affairs, the 
Russian Soviet Government, on the other hand, 
has acted as if such an agreement had been reached. 


It has been alleged that no promises or under- 
standings entered into by the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment in this respect can be trusted. In unswer 
to such a charge I want to say that the economic 
interests of Soviet Russia are a sufficiently binding 
guarantee that such understandings will be ob- 
served. It is in the interest of Soviet Russia to 
establish and maintain intimate economic inter- 
course between Russia and the United States. It 
is clear that any understanding of this, or any other 
character, must be kept inviolate by the Russian 
Soviet Government, if for no other reason than 
because of the necessity for the maintenance of 
such economic intercourse, inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would be free to 
break off economic relations in case of non-com- 
pliance. 

When the vast trade between the United States 
and Russia, upon which the economic and social 
prosperity of Russia so largely depends, is estab- 
lished, the Russian Government will not lightly 
risk the loss of that valuable commercial inter- 
course. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that the atti- 
tude of Soviet Russia towards the United States, in 
spite of the hostility of the latter toward Soviet 
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Russia, has been one of extreme patience and a 
desire of conciliation. 


On several occasions the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment has expressed a readiness to offer the United 
States great economic advantages in preference to 
all] other countries. American citizens in Russia 
have been treated with courtesy, consideration and 
civility, even in many cases where their active hos- 
tility against the Russian Soviet Government was 
proven beyond doubt. Americans taken prisoners 
on the Northern front have been treated exceptional 
ly well, enjoying full liberty m the city of Moscow 
and being permitted at every feasible opportunity 
to leave the country without reciprocation. The 
property of American citizens in Russia who com- 
ply with the laws of the country has not been 
molested, and every case where complications have 
arisen in respect to such property, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment stands ready to recognize and restore all 
rights of American citizens. 


DIVIDING RUSSIAN BEAR’S SKIN 
Franco-Baitisa-GermMan Loan TaLkep or In Berwin 
M. Pairs Price 


Berlin, January 12—There has been a fresh crop of 
rumors in the last few days about further recruiting by 
Kolchak and Denikin agents in Germany for the Russian 
counter-revolutionary armies. 

Yesterday's Allgemeine Zeitung officially denies that the 

Government has any knowledge of it, but supposes 
that isolated individuals, on their own responsibility, are 
trying to recruit for these foreign armies, and are th 
making themselves liable under Paragraph 141 of the 
Criminal Law. But matters are not so simple. 

First, it is necessary to put the unkind question—What 
is the German Government, or, rather to be precise, how 
many German Governments are there in Germany, and what 
is their policy about Ruseia? The fact is that Germany 
is now as she was during the Thirty Years’ War—a recruit- 
ing ground for any duke, prince, bishop, or other robber 
bandit who possessed a bludgeon and plenty of impudence. 
So now she is a recruiting ground for the twentieth century 
robber bandits in top-hats or brass helmets who possess 
machine-guns and bags of paper money. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to hear that conversations 
have taken place between Herr Mankewitz, director of the 
Deutsche Bank, and unofficial agents of the French Mission, 
at which a 600 milliard rouble loan was discussed, to be 
taken up by England, France, and Germany, and guaran- 
teed by the future counter-revolutionary Government of 
Russia on the railway and mineral wealth of the country. 
Rumor has it that Germany is to supply the cannon meat 
(led by French officers) and England the bulk of the cash. 


ALLIED CapITAL IN GERMAN BANKS 


So far, however, I am convinced that the matter has not 
gone beyond the stage of unofficial discussion, because 
among these international counter-revolutionaries the spirit 
indeed is willing but the flesh unfortunately is weak. 
Nevertheless, these symptoms deserve to be carefully 
watched. For it should not be forgotten that the Deutsche 
Bank, the Dresdner Bank, and the Disconto Bank had all 
three, before the war, considerable French, English and 
American capital invested in them, and anything in which 
they got their fingers is sure to have at its back high in- 
ternational] finance that knows no fatherland and only one 
enemy—Socialism. 

Then it must not be forgotten that there are groups here 
among the big industrial bosses of West Germany who have 
representatives in the Foreign Office, and who are out 
to curry favor with the Allied Military Missions. To 
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them can be attributed the intrigue with the French 
General Niessel which I announced a fortnight ago to send 
Bermondt’s German troops back to the Baltic Provinces 
and the Petrograd front. The correctness of my statement 
is proved by the fact that last week the Communist “Red 
Flag” four times exposed this intrigue and demanded an 
official explanation but the Foreign Office has so far ob- 
served a stony silence. 


Tares Sers or Orriciat Inrnicues 


On the other hand there are groups in the Foreign 
Office, the War Office, and among the big business bosses 
who are opposed to supporting the Russian counter-re- 
volution, and are quite ready to enter into business re- 
lations with the de facto Government of Russia. The ex- 
istence of these people provides part of the armoury for 
the Churchill-Northcliffe campaign about the so-called Bol- 
shevik-German conspiracy. As a matter-of fact, these 
people are no more influential than the pro-Kolchak ele- 
ments here, and the two neutralized each other while fighting 
round the unfortunate Herman Mueller, who is one of the 
few people trying to be honest in the whole business. 
Meanwhile it may be possible to judge the confusion 
reigning here on Russian affairs when I say that often 
two “ambassadors,” pretending to represent the same part 
of the former Russian Empire, appear at the Foreign 
to demand recognition. And while one set of 
offcials is in touch with Moecow, another is ready to catch 
fish with Kolchak in Lake Baikal and with Denikin in the 
Black Sea, while a third is interested in Petlura and is 
printing paper money in Leipzig for some Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment which has everything except territory to govern. 
—The Daily Herald, London, January 15, 1920. 


RELIEF FOR POLAND 


There would aps be less reason for hesitation about 
loans to Poland if the policy of the Polish government 
were less obecure. We still hear from Warsaw about the 
heavy offensive against Poland which Trotzky is alleged 
to be preparing, and the Polish army is said to be so des- 
titute of almoet everything that unlese the allies quickly 
extend aid the Poles will “either have to look ‘to Germany 
for aid or make peace with the bolsheviki.’” Certainly 

y is in no position to extend aid, so that the only 
alternative is peace with the bolsheviki. This the Moscow 
government has been repeatedly offering to Poland, and 
Gen. Bliss lately testified that the real lay not in 
the alleged offensive of the bolsheviki but in the risk that 
the Poles, already deep in Russian territory, might go 
further still, making it necessary for the Russian government 
to resist these encroachments. 

In this connection it is to be noted that Stanislas Patek, 
Polish foreign minister, has gone to London for a con- 
ference with Lloyd George which is supposed to relate 
to the British premier’s request that the Poles evacuate 
Russian territory not assigned to them by the peace con- 
ference. Thus far the Polish government has refused to 
comply with this request, asserting an “ethnological” claim 
to the territory, to which no serious importance can be 
attached, and also the necessity of holding strategic po- 
sition against an “eventual” attack by Russia. But a frontier 
which is likely to provoke a war with a stronger country 
can hardly be called strategic, and Poland’s defense eee 
bolshevism would be materially improved if it would dis- 
band its army and set its people to work. 


In so far as Poland is to participate in the loan of 
$150,000,000 for the relief of Poland, Austria, and Ar- 
menia, in behalf of which President Wilson has addressed 
Congress through Secretary Glass, the case for aid would 
be far more impressive if Poland would abandon its im- 
perialistic efforts to expand to the furthest frontiers to 
which its empires once extended, and cease to be a cause 
of unrest in eastern Europe. By putting itself on a peace 
basis it would be in a position to profit by aid from out- 
side; to lend it money to prosecute an endless war would 
be wing money into a bottomless sink. 


—Springfield Republican, January 29, 1920. 
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Official Communications of the Soviet Government 


We began last week the publication of a series of complete Russian wireless statements. We 
continue this week and are giving below the Soviet wireless bulletins issued on October 4 and 8. 
These statements include a number of interesting paragraphs on the various activities of the 


Soviet Government, and are always modest and truth 


ext week we shall present complete 


wireless issues for October 7, 9, 10, 14, and possibly other dates also. 
SOVIET WIRELESS OF OCTOBER 4ra, 1919. D1 1575 


Military Bulletin of the Russian Soviet Republic, 
October 4th 

NORTHERN FRONT. Sectors of Northern 
Dvina and Murman. The Red troops are con- 
tinuing to advance. Sector of Petrozavodsk. In 
the region of the River Suna, we took possession, 
in our victorious advance, of considerable quanti- 
ties of munitions as well as telegraphic and other 
material. An attempted attack by the enemy, forty 
versts to the northwest of Olonetz, broke down un- 
der our fire. Sector of Povienets Bay. A red hy- 
dro-aviator dropped bombs on enemy’s ships. 
WESTERN FRONT. Sectors of Lepel, Borissov, 
Bobruisk. The red troops have had new victories. 
SOUTHERN FRONT. Sector of Stary Oskol. The 
Red troops, pushing back the enemy’s attacks, took 
erie of a line of villages. Sector of Pav- 

sk. The Red troops, continuing their advance, 
have reached a line from ten to thirty-five versts 
to the south and southeast of Pavlovsk. TURKES- 
TAN. We have occupied Karmovitie, twenty versts 
to the south of Tsarev. Sector of Chizhinski. 
Second. One hundred and ten versts to the south- 
west of Uralsk the enemy has been repulsed toward 
the south, EASTERN FRONT. Sector of Ishim 
Railroad. The Red troops have taken numerous 
prisoners, and have effected an advance. 


The Moscow Proletariat and the Southern Front 


The Moscow Communist Committee has sent 
to the southern front a first group of workers, to 
whom Kameneff delivered a moving speech, poiat- 
ing out that the choice today is between Soviet 
power and the power of the Czar. Down there 
on the fields of battle this question is being de- 
cided. “We are convinced that your devotion to 
your duty as revolutionists is all that is needed 
to drive out Denikin and to enable us, on our 
victorious line of march, soon to attain the Black 
Sea, driving on before us all the bands of capi- 
talists whom Denikin drags with him in his cars.” 
One of the departing comrades replied to these 
words with the following laconic statement: “We 
swear by this sacred red flag there will be not one 
step back, only steps in advance.” 

Public Opinion in the Provinces 

Izvestia publishes an interview with Kalinin, af- 
ter his return from his tour of the regions of Tula, 
Penza, Samara and Orenburg. The railroad train 
which bears the name “The October Revolution,” 
on its fourth trip performed a task excelling at 


least by one-half each of its preceding trips. There 
were more than three hundred thousand auditors 
at the meetings; one hundred and ten thousand at- 
tended the moving picture exhibits, the greater 
part of the lectures taking place in the districts 
surrounding the railroad. e peasants, who had 
been informed two days in advance, came hurry- 
ing up from distant villages, many even fifty kilo- 
meters away. All came to attend, from children to 
old men. The peasants, who formerly considered 
with some skepticism the Soviet power, as the 
peasants of all countries consider all authorities, 
all of them now recognize the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to improve the lot of the provinces, and 
to organize the economic life of the country. They 
are displaying a limitless confidence in the Soviet 
power. A proof of this is the sincere acceptance 
of the grain monopoly. As for the workers, it is 
impossible sufficiently to admire both their devo- 
tion to the Soviet power and their own initiative in 
all fields. Thus, in the district of Kuznetsk, Gov- 
ernment of Saratov, they have themselves installed 
a new glass factory, which has already manufac- 
tured two millions of military cups, and is today 
furnishing daily eight cases of plate glass. In 
another district, the workers have put up a paint 
factory. In most of the military hospitals which 
were visited, the operation, in spite of all diffcul- 
ties, is excellent, and the soldiers declare them- 
selves satisfied. Many have even been able to 
install X-ray laboratories. In general, the strength 
of the Soviet power is now growing. “That is the 
fundamental impression brought back from my 


last trip,” declares Kalinin. 


The Polish Domination 

The Poles feel that their situation at Minsk is 
very unstable, because of partisan bands of Bol- 
sheviks operating in their rear, from whom they 
daily expect attacks on the city. The Polish regi- 
ments recruited in the large cities have been in- 
fected with the revolutionary contagion. The Poles 
in the rural districts continue to be occupied with 
the persecution of Communists, whom they shoot 
down without mercy, and in the sacking of vil- 


lages. 
The Situation at Archangel 
The Shenkursk Journal reprints in its enti 
the minutes of the famous meeting which took place 
about the middle of August at Archangel, when 
the Whites were at bay. Governor-General Miller 
declared that the last attempt at mobilization had 
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SOVIET WIRELESS OF OCTOBER 8, 1919 


The Suffering of the Red Army 

counter-revolutionary paper Rodina states 

the importance of the victories of the Red 
Army in Transcaspia, ascribing its success to the 
superior numbers of its cavalry, which has in- 
creased owing to the fact that some of the Turko- 
mans have openly gone over to the reds while others 
have left the whites, taking with them their horses, 
and, having seized arms, have taken to flight. The 
paper admits the situation to which the whites 
have been reduced in that region to be desperate. 


As Under the Old Regime 

The Latest News, published by Denikin in Novy 
Oskol, reports an order issued by the chief of 
staff of the volunteer army to suspend all its 
Jewish officers. Thus we return to the conditions 
existing before the revolution of February, 1917, 
when Jews were excluded from all grades of off- 
cers in the army. 


The English on the Murman Coast 


According to deserters from the Murman coast, 
the evacuation of that country by the English is 
due to the fact that the English volunteers have 
categorically refused to remain any longer in the 
North of Russia, and have become convinced that 
there is no reason whatever to make war on Soviet 
Russia. 


The Consequences of Commercial Freedom in 
Siberia 

The official Messenger of Omsk enables us to 
form a definite idea of the economic situation 
in the far East under the regime of commercial 
freedom raised by the Whites. The value of our 
rouble in the month of May was one-fourth its 
value in January. One cannot describe the bac- 
chanal that is taking place among the Russian and 
foreign speculators in their game to debase the 
Russian money and ruin the Russian people. The 
Far East is seized by an incomprehensible craze 
for riches and gambling. There are two markets; 
one deals in money, the other in merchandise. 
Stock-gambling goes on mostly in both of them. 
One credit establishment in Vladivostok has sold 
one million in Siberian money at a premium of 
70 per cent. All this money is concentrated in 
the hands of five or six houses, which dictate its 
price. Tsarist money is paid for a premium of 
200 per cent. In regard to merchandise, this 
phenomenon attains huge dimensions. Its owners 
sel] it one day to buy it back the next at a higher 
price, in order to resell it later at an enormous 
profit, exceeding by many times their temporary 
losses, thus lowering the value of money and rais- 
ing the price of goods. In one week, for instance, 
the cost of merchandise and products increased 
200 per cent. In Harbin the situation is still 
worse. Part of the population is engaged in prof- 
iteering, while the rest go to bed on an empty 


stomach, convinced that their 
will only increase tomorrow. € paper com- 
plains that not only are Russian ulators en- 
riching themselves by hundreds of millions, but also 
foreigners who seem to be bent on making the 
lot of the Russian people worse from day to day. 
In the midst of these orgies of speculators, postal 
employees receive but 450 roubles a month, ac- 
cording to the same bulletin. 


The Financial Situation in Soviet Russia 
Izvestia reports that according to information 
of the Commissariat of Finance banknotes issued 
by the Soviet Government are meeting with a bet- 
ter reception in the provinces. 


The Central Press Bureau 

The Central Committee of the Union of Journal- 
ists, the Central Press Bureau, gives the following 
account of the work it has accomplished during 
the last four months. It has organized 254 cen- 
ters of propaganda and published 90 special edi- 
tions for the provinces, on the day of Soviet Propa- 
ganda. The Bureau has taken the initiative in un- 
dertaking the posting of newspapers in the streets 
of the capital and the provinces, an innovation that 
meets with great success among the people. The 
Bureau also is continuing to supply the army with 
newspapers and various other publications. 

Fine Arts in Soviet Russia 

The importance that the Commissary of Educa- 
tion attaches to object and aesthetic lessons is well 
known. In order to form a teaching staff capable 
of carrying out its program, special courses of 
pedagogy have been established where teachers will 
learn drawing, modeling and the application of 
various games and play in teaching. Besides, con- 
ferences on the theory of art and the program of 
the modern school will also take place. 


isi daa hunger 


Metal Workers’ Congress 

The Fourth Congress of Workers in the machine 
shops, represented by sixty delegates, the majority 
of whom are Communists, has just taken place in 
Moscow. These conferences of the governmental 
trust in the metal works were always of consider- 
able importance in the development and organiza- 
tion of the Soviet industry. The main object of 
the present gathering was the question of food 
supply. The general tendency expressed itself 
in a desire for a closer union between the workers’ 
federations and the commissary of food supply. 
The principle of compulsory exchange of industrial 
for agricultural products, approved by the latter, 
was recognized as a just one. It also expressed 
its wish to see the development of agricultural 
estates link themselves with that of various in- 
dustrial establishments. In regard to organization, 
the congress stood for the collective principle in 
management and for identity of the executive bodies. 
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All the decisions of the Center must be strictly 
-carried out. A new al directorate of the trust, 
the majority of which is composed of workers, was 
elected. The Congress calls the attention of the 
newly elected body to the necessity of putting into 
practice the article of rules giving them the right, 
in t with the Central Committee, of the 
federations to make necessary changes in 
the personnel in a factory management, even be- 
fore the expiration of the term of its members. 
The Political Movement 

On October 8, the Communist Party Week took 
place in Moscow. Up to the 15, meetings and 
conferences devoted to the discussion of the com- 
munist program were held in factories and mili- 
tary barracks, after which workers and soldiers 
were free to jein the party without any formalities. 
The aim is to enable the thousands of workers who 
are acquainted with the party, but who have re 
mained out for one reason or another, to join 
branches and participate in the life of the party. 
A similar thing took place in Petrograd and gave 
wonderful results; the same will certainly be the 
case in Moscow. It proves how much the Com- 
munist Party feels itself to be the true expression 
of the proletarian will, since it fearlessly invites 
all the workers to join its ranks by a simple declar- 
ation and acceptance of its program. 

It is reported from Moscow that Communist 
groups have been organized in many units of the 
garrison and in the military hospitals. Even sol- 
diers indifferent to political doctrines turn on all 
occasions to the Communist committees for in- 
formation on many questions, 

The conference of Communists at Ryazan has de- 
cided to consider all its members mobilized and 
at the service of the revolutionary committee of 
the government. 

The general assembly of railway workers of 
Samara and Zlatoust passed a resolution condemn- 
ing political indifference at this period of the 
actual and decisive struggle of the workers against 
the bourgeoisie. There can be no non-partisan in 
our midst, since the latter only hinder the Soviet 
Government in its work. 

Demoralization Among the Whites 

The Military Board of Health has received in- 
formation that illustrates eloquently the condition 
of the White guards. From the 17th to the 23rd 
of September, 15 military doctors, 2 pharmacists, 
32 assistant doctors and 1 ambulance, with full 
force, went over to the Reds. 

Social Welfare in Soviet Russia 

The preparatory courses for inspectors of Social 
Welfare will be closed in the near future. In 
Mescow, graduation will require five years of gov- 
ernment service. These courses will be followed 
immediately by a new series. 

Reconstraction 

Information published by the press gives us an 

idea of the steps taken by the Soviet power for 
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the best utilization by the people of the meagre 
resources left to it as a result of foreign invasion 
and the capitalist exploitation. Thus the manu- 
facture of soap is hindered by the lack of fats, 
which used to come from Siberia. The main sup- 
ply of soap is turned aver to the Moscow coopera- 
tives and part of it to the laundries and barber 
shops. A thousand pounds are kept in reserve 
for additional distribution of one-quarter lb. among 
the 180,000 workers. The reserve toilet soap is 
ortioned out one piece a month to all children 
rom one to five years of age. For mothers having 
babes in arms 7,000 lbs of soap are reserved in 
Moscow and 5,000 Ibs. in Petrograd. There is also 
a reserve fund of 5,000 lbs. per month in Moscow. 
Miliary Bulletin of Soviet Russia, October the 8th 

In the Lepel region, on the Western front, the 
Red Army has captured a series of localities on 
a front of 40 versts. Twenty-five versts to the 
south of Zhitomir, we have made new advances. In 
the Kozelets district, a violent battle is taking place. 
On the Southern front, in the Livny region, the 
Red Army repelled the enemy attack. In the Kos- 
tornaya district, the combat continues to be favor- 
able to us. In the Voronezh region, the enemy was 
driven a great distance to the rear. The Red Army 
is fighting on the outskirts of Boguchar. In the 
Western region of Khoper the Red Army has driven 
the enemy from its positions. On the Turkestan 
front, to the South of Tsarev, we encountered enemy 
scouts. The enemy attack was repelled in the 
South. Uralsk region. Forty versts south of [et- 
sky Gorodok, the Red Army met with great suc- 
cess. The Eastern front is on the Tobol; attempted 
enemy advances have been repelled by our fire. 

Education 

A great meeting organized by the League of 
Educational Workers and Socialist Culture took 
place in Petrograd on October 6. Zinoviev in his 
address drew a parallel between the Russian and 
Western intellectuals. In France, for instance, 
they have from the very beginning of the imperial- 
istic war not ceased protesting against it. riot, 
the Liebnecht of France, is a plain school teacher, 
and besides him, the teaching profession has given 
many soldiers to the proletarian revolution. In 
Russia, the intellectual class is only beginning to 
awaken. Others spoke of the mistake of the in- 
tellectuals of the old socialism in their opinion 
that the Russian people were insufficiently prepared 
for the revolution. Menzhinskaya commented upon 
the decree of compulsory education. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Assembled at the Uriteky Palace, after having 
heard the report of Zinoviev, we, the workers in 
the educational institutions of Petrograd, knowing 
more than any others the activities of the Soviet 
Government in the realm of civilization, preudly 
declare to the universe: Intellectuals and workers 
of the world, know ye that no government has done 
as much as ours in raising the intellectual level of 
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the masses. It has covered the country with an 
immense network of cultural Centers and pours 
out into the people a flood of knowledge which is 
bringing light to their consciousness. Know that all 
the lies of the enemies of the workers, crying out 
that the Soviet Government is destroying civiliza- 
tion, are but an indication of the malice and help- 
lessness of an enemy at bay. We are addressing 
ourselves to you, intellectuals and workers of the 
world, and we say to you with all the power of 
our hearts, do not believe the Russian bourgeoisie, 
those partisans of the black reaction. Know that 
the only expression of the popular will are these 
very SOVIETS that the bourgeoisie of the whole 
world is preparing to strangle. Spread everywhere 
and always the truth about the Soviets, which are 
striving to make happiness reign over the earth. 
Demand of your representatives that they let alone 
our exhausted country that dreams only of creating 
a new joyous existence for those who until now 
lived in suffering and slavery. 
The Red Army Cavalry 

It is reported that to the East of Boguchar the 
Red Cavalry broke the enemy front and routed 
seven regiments, taking a great many prisoners and 
an enormous quantity of materials. It has also 
captured many localities. 


Sources 
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In the Denikin Camp 


A Bolshevik war prisoner who escaped from 
Denikin tells that the Red Army prisoners cap- 
tured by the Whites, are, after having been beaten 
up mercilessly, incorporated in the ranks of the 
White army, which they leave at the first oppor- 
tunity. The peasants are awaiting the Soviet troops 
with impatience. The Whites, fearing uprisings 
by the peasants have not dared to occupy Kriucha 
and Skipnikovo, abandoned by the Bolsheviki. A 
great unrest, resulting from the bad treatment of 
the officers, is apparent among the Cossacks. The 
Kuban Country, a newspaper, states that Denikin 
has organized a regiment of Calmucks, Tcher- 
kesses, Ingoushes, Ossetins and  Tchetchins, 
which is drowning in blood the revolts that 
are springing up in the rear. The paper fears 
that these revolts, which are becoming more im- 
portant every day, may endanger the existence of 
the Denikin Government. According to The Kuban 
Country, The Azov Country, a Rostov daily, was 
fined 5,000 roubles for having published an appeal 
of the Mensheviki and Social-Revolutionists of the 
Don, exhorting all to support the Bolsheviki and 
the Soviets. 


of Fuel 


By V. MityuTin, Vice-President of the Supreme Council of National Economy 


HE enemies of Soviet Russia have used all 
their efforts to strike at her most effectively 

in depriving her of wheat and combustibles. To 
this end, the English have got control of the Baku 
naphtha wells, while Denikin and his counter- 
revolutionary generals are still busy with the de- 
struction of the Donetz coal basin. Our industry 
is suffering most of all from lack of fuel. Never- 
theless, it has been possible for the working-class 
‘of Soviet Russia to combat this, through economy 
of reserves, and the discovery of new fuel sources. 
In fact, new discoveries have just been made, which 
look most encouraging. Half way up the Volga, 
in the districts of Kazan, Simbirsk, and Samara, 
immensely rich beds of combustible schist and 
naphtha have been found. The operations have 
begun there already. According to communications 
from Gubkin, the famous geologist and mining en- 
gineer, the beds of the Simbirsk region are very 
extensive. He immediately set about to have it 
analyzed, and to get an estimate of its importance. 
These researches showed that there was a surface 
of a hundred and sixty kilometres_that could be 
utilized, and that about two hundred million poeds 
could be obtained from it. Samples of this deposit 
were sent to Moscow for analysis, and to deter- 
mine whether it could be more advantageously used 
for fuel, or for the extraction of liquid products 
frem naphtha. The heat value of this deposit 
reaches nearly 3,000 calories, and tar can be ex- 


tracted from it to the amount of 15 or 20 cent. 
At the order of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy, operations have already in the 


Simbirsk region. By the first of November this 
year, a monthly output of a million poods is 
expected. Moreover, a factory is in process of 
construction there for the treatment of the product. 
In addition to this, geological investigations have 
already shown that the ochist deposits in another 
region, near Syzran, are estimated at a value of 
about two million poods, The proximity of the 
Volga and the railroads which cross that region, 
as well as the high quality of the schist, make this 
ot even more important than the one at Sim- 
ir 


All operations for the extraction and treatment 
of combustible schist in the territory of the Soviet 
Republic have been concentrated in the hands of 
the Central Schist Committee of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of National Economy, under the presidency of 
the geologist Gubkin. Starting next spring, the 
Council will undertake a series of geological in- 
vestigations in the regions of Novo-Uzensk and 


Kostroma. j fa 

The intensive exploitation of schist opens up to 
Soviet Russia splendid prospects fer the creation 
of a branch of industry which is absolutely new 
in this country. At the same time the important 
question is the drilling necessary in the search for 
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naphtha in a region situated 20 versts up the Volga 
from the Tyetyushi district of Kazan. A bed of 
bituminous dolomite six meters thick has been 
discovered for a stretch of nine kilometers, di- 
rectly adjacent to the Perm naphtha system. In 
certain parts of this bed, a thick block film of 
naphtha has been observed. This phenomenon is 
more noticeable in the district of Dolgaia Poliana. 
Following these favorable signs, the Council of 
National Economy gave the Naphtha Committee 
entire charge of the exploitation of naphtha in 
the Soviet Republic, and the immediate under- 
taking of drilling operations in that region. In 
fact, a detailed geological survey of the land is 
being carried out. Furthermore, the Geological 
Committee is sending out several geologists to ex- 
amine a series of projections of naphtha and naph- 
tha-grease in the northern part of the government 
of Samara, in order to determine the location of 
deep soundings for operations. It is needless to 
emphasize the importance of these fuel sources 
for the whole industrial life of Russia. The situa- 
tion of the beds, and of the naphtha sections indi- 
cates that in the near future one of the most 
important industrial centers of Soviet Russia will 
be created there; remarkably favorable conditions 
for transportation are produced by the Volga and 
its tributaries, and by the railroad, which has the 
advantage of being in the most productive fuel 
region. The Supreme Council of National Economy 
is taking the most energetic measures for bringing 
about the greatest possible extension of operations. 

(From a Moscow wireless of September 13, 1919, 
numbered D1 1494.) 
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PRE-SCHOLAR INSTRUCTION 


A Soviet Wireless Message of September 22nd, 
1919, Oficial Number De 1532 


eee advantage of the fact that our review 
of the labor of the Pre-Scholar Section has 
just been completed, I would like to communicate 
some of the results that have been obtained. Under 
the imperial government pre-scholar instruction 
practically did not exist in Russia. Only in the 
capitals and in a few large cities there were kinder- 
gartens for the use of the children of the rich, 
which have been established on private initiative. 
The Commissariat for Public Instruction, from the 
very moment of its appointment, took the task of 
pre-scholar instruction in hand. The first year, 
neverthelesa, was hardly more than a year of prepar- 
ation. Important results came, but they came later. 
The budget for the first six months of 1919* 
amo to 120 millions, and that of the second 
to 330 millions, a fi which is still considered 
insufficient. The study of 23 governments, out of 
33, shows that we now have 121 kindergartens, 7 
homes, 375 open air schools, and 2 colonies. These 
establishments serve 128,300 children. Of course, 
these figures are still low when we consider the 


* The national budgets for the various i Papen Tins 
Soviet Russia are drawn up not annually, but semi-an- 
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millions of children in Russia who are of pre- 
scholar age. And besides, it is impossible at 
present to offer precise statistics. Yet, in compari- 
son with what existed before, this figure represents 
an enormous progress. At present the Supreme 
Council of National Economy has allotted to the 
Section for Pre-Scholar Instruction 4,740,000 
arshins of cloth, 370,000 spools of thread, and 
3,000 pairs of stockings. In this way each child 
will be supplied during these six months with 
46% arshins of cloth and 3 pairs of stockin, 
Although the delivery of these products will 
only a gradual one and will probably be some- 
what delayed, the result is thus far nevertheless 
a satisfactory one, and is therefore characteristic 
of the success of our Socialist economic organi- 
zation. 


In accordance with its original plan, the Sec- 
tion for Pre-Scholar Instruction has created com- 
paratively few kindergardens, but on the other hand, 
rather a large number of model gardens. It is only 
the demands of the population which are now 
obliging us to extend our work over a larger field. 
Without giving up the idea of model gardens serv- 
ing as centers, the Section for Pre-Scholar Instruc- 
tion is opening hundreds upon hundreds of new 
kindergardens of a more elementary character, 
which are naturally to be considered as provisional. 


The affection felt by the peasants for the kinder- 
gardens is something phenomenal. Often the peas- 
ants organize them at their own expense, asking 
us only to furnish women to teach them. The 
entire staff which we have prepared in a great 
number of provincial courses and centers is in- 
finitely more deeply moved with sympathy for the 
Soviet power than was the former teaching staff. 
The Government intends in the future to continue 
this work and to spare neither resouces nor 
energy in developing it. For the children from 
3 to 8, whom we designate as of pre-scholar age, 
are in a formative stage of their personal develop- 
ment, and it is just this period in which we must 
implant in them the radiant principle of Socialism. 

LUNACHARSKY, 
People’s Commissar for Public Instruction. 
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HOW THE CZECHS CAME TO FIGHT SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Paris, Jan. 9.—The Daily Herald publishes secret 
documents exchanged in 1917 aid 1919 in con- 
nection with the Auséian separate peace attempt 
between the at that time President, Masaryk, and 
the President of the Czech National Committee at 
that time in Russia. The National Committee feared 
that through this separate peace the independence 
of Czecho-Slovakia would menaced, as Austria 
made the integrity of her territory one of her con- 
ditions. Masaryk exchanged tel on this mat- 
ter with Machar, the President of the Czech Na- 
tional Committee, characterizing the prospects for 
his country, in view of this situation, as serious. 

A second document related to the negotiations 
of Masaryk with the French military authorities, 
who demanded as a condition for the recognition 
of Czecho-Slovakia as an independent state the 
instigation of a revolt of the Czechs in Russia 
against the Soviet Government. Masaryk answered 
in a telegram that he would not do this and could 

no steps in this direction without first having 
thrashed out this point with the Entente. But 
when he received no concessions at all, he reported 
to Machar that it was essential for the recognition 
of Czecho-Slovakia to fulfill the wishes of the Al- 
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lies, even if this should condition bloody conflicts 
between the Czechs in Russia and the troops of the 
Soviet Government. Soon thereafter the Czechs oo- 
cupied the Volga line and the Siberian railway. 
In Paris the greatest efforts were made to prevent 
the publication of these documents. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN EASTERN SIBERIA 


(From a private letter of a newspaper man, 
dated at a station on the Great Siberian Railway, 
near Vladivostok, December 15 1919.) 


. . . Were it not for the Siberian people the 
Soviet Army could never have conquered Siberia. 
It is very difficult to make a definite forecast here, 
as every day we expect something new. Every 
morning our American railway men are coming 
to the office with the same old question: “Some- 
thing new?”—meaning an uprising, a new gov- 
peasy or at least a train wreck, which we have 
here only too often. For the a few months trains 
are not running at ni and passengers trains 
between Vladivostok ar Habarovsk are escorted 
by armored cars which, to tell the truth, amount 
to nothing. As soon as the Reds fire on these 
trains the guards start tearing off their shoulder 
straps and throw away their rifles. . . . 


We regret to admit—what the reader already knows—that we have not been 
able to keep our promise to print this week the Code of Laws on Labor of the Russian 


Soviet Republic. Next week, however, 


“SOVIET 


“RUSSIA”’ 


will print this code in full, carefully revised as to its English and legal terminology. 
One of our later issues will print a full collection of all the laws relating to marriage, 


family relations, etc. 


Among the other material in our next number will be new articles by Max M. 


Zippin, Lt. Col. B. Roustam Bek, and other regular contributors to Soviert Russia. 
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The Power Behind the Red Gun 


By Max M. Zippimn 


workers and ts in Siberia, 
and in the “domain” of Denikin, has naturally 
startled the world and compelled the Allied gov- 
ernments to sit up and take notice. A friend of 
mine with whom I was traveling over the Siberian 
railroads, in the days of , and in a “cour- 
ier” train at that, called my attention to the fact 
that the Red Army was actually making much bet- 
ter time now than we were, and certainly had not 
as many stops, nor such long ones, as we were 
making. Indeed: Go tot at an offensive move- 
ment that the Red Armies are performing now in 
Siberia. It is a walkover. 

Of course, it is because it is a red army that 
the Red Army is enabled to accomplish all these 
wonders. Another army, not so animated with one 

t idea, and not so ed by the conviction 
that the Russian proletariat will eventually come 
out the victor over all the forces of the exploiters 
and lators, could never thus and 
never has thus succeeded, in the history of mankind. 
But there is in Siberia another power that should 
have an equal share in the laurels of the Red Army. 
I refer to the little “red” so-called “guerilla” de 
tachments, here, there, and everywhere in Siberia, 
all along the wide steppes, the thick forests, the 
long roads, the cities, big and small, the villages 
and hamlets of Siberia. I refer to the Siberian 
Bolsheviki, who never let their guns fall from their 
hands, and who have been constantly boring from 
within that decaying body, politic and civil, of the 
Allied darling, Kolchak. And I am convinced that 
were it not for the courageous and heroic Com- 
rades in the rear of the Kolchakiste, and their mar- 
tyrdom, the Russian Red forces would have hardly 


Ts astonishing onward sweep of the Red Army 
of the Russian 


had that holiday jaunt over Siberia (and this 
is equally true in the case of Denikin and what- 
ever their other names may be). 

In Soviet Russia attention was called to this 
fact several times. The map of the guerilla war- 
fare was published by Soviet Russia in its issue 
of October 18, and the numerous articles on this 
subject, have given at least a partial conception 
of what the small but sowerful red detachments 
have achieved in Siberia. But since this was all 
compiled from Siberian newspapers, as it could not 
otherwise be, and since most ot whit was achieved 
in Siberia by these little brave forces was sup- 

ressed by Kolchak’s and the Allied censors, we 
dly know anything of what was really done 
there. Only the final victory over the black forces, 
that is being achieved now, will make it possible 
for us to delve into all the facts and know the full 
story. Only when Russia will free herself from 
her enemies, interior and exterior, and be in a 
mood to write the profuse history of her Revolution, 
will we have a real insight into the great work done 
by the “local reds,” as they are frequently referred 
to by the Allied press, a work as magnificent as the 
great Revolution itself. And only then will we 
know how great were the sacrifices that these “local 
reds” have brought, and how many of them have 
perished in this colossal struggle for the happiness 
of the Russian masses. The liberal world biows 
fairly well today what Kolchak has done to his 
opponents, even of the lukewarm type of socialists, 
and it requires no stretch of imagination to under- 
stand how the Bolsheviki of Siberia have fared 
when they fell into the hands of the Allied fighter 
for “democracy” who now fights no more. 
And I honestly believe that we should be paying 
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only a smal] part of our debt to these brave and 
heroic “local reds” if we were to state that it was 
they that have made the victory of the Red Army 
so seemingly easy, and its task so apparently light. 
Because when the Red Army entered a city, or a 
village in Siberia, or else took possession of a 
part of the railroad, it found the ground prepared 
and the road ready for its coming. It was always 
met by a population not only friendly, but en- 
thusiastic and impatiently waiting for it. And some 
one had to prepare this condition fur the Red 
Army. Some one had to keep the great red fires 
oye reams in the midst of that black Allied- 
Kolchak atmosphere. Some one had to uphold the 

eat idea and to keep alive the great hope in 

ose terrible surroundings created by the Kolchak 
blacks and Allied whites. And the “local reds” 
did it. 

The following is again only an additional and 
partial enumeration of the activity of the Bol- 
sheviki, of those true martyrs, living and working 
under the constant fear of death and torture at 
the hands of Kolchak in Siberia. I have it from 
information found in Siberian and Japanese news- 
papers, and some of the documents that have even 
the official stamp of the Japanese High Commander, 
that is, that were published by the man who was 
entrusted by the Big Four, or Three, or Two, or 
One, to ward off, as the saying goes, the red 
terror from Japanese and other democracies. I 
am merely mentioning this fact so that the gentle- 
men who are nosing about for sensational stuff 
and romantic stories for the friendly newspapers 
may not be disturbed and may partake of their fat 
meals peacefully. There is nothing subterranean 
about the: whole affair, and there is no “special red 
courier” involved in it. It came by the straight 
legitimate road, via the Chinese, and hence, the 
American post offices, and not in the soles of the 
boots of sailor-boys, who manage apparently to 
carry stores of goods as large and as various in 
assortment as that of our big department stores, 
- then only in one sole of one ane is it a 

oe? 


The following is a true translation of a procla- 
mation by the “local reds” which had a very wide 
circulation all over Siberia and which, as was 
proved satisfactorily, came from one and the same 
quarter, which again proves quite conclusively that 
when some one said some time ago, that all the red 
detachments of Siberia were unattached and not 
connected with any central organization, he was 
simply mistaken: 

“Comrades: The foreign bands, in collusion with our 
thickheads and hangmen, have throttled our October re- 
volution here in Siberia, and have overthrown our people's 
government. 

“The enemies of the working masses, the enemies of 
of our revolution and the Soviet republic, the friends and 
the sons of the bourgeois elements in alliance with the 
eoft-bodied traitors, the Mensheviki and the Socialists- 
Revolutionists, are robbing us of all the freedom and 
rights that we have won by our blood, and for which the 
Russian working clase has striven for long generations. They 
are reviving the old order that the parasites, the manu- 
facturers, the land-owners, and the czarist officers may 
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again live in luxury. They are returning to the village 
exploiters the land that they robbed from the peasants, 
and to the officers their golden braid and high pay. 

“Qur enemies are destroying our revolutionary ordes, 
our acquired rights, together with the land riches that 
the workers, peasants and Cossacks have created by much 
labor and endurance. Let us, therefore, all of as, revolt 
as one man against them and let our battle cry be: Down 
with the exploiters.” 

A short, concise proclamation. Nothing is told 
here of the future plans, as is the case with the pro- 
clamation of the Socialists-Revolutionists callin 
upon the masses to revolt against Kolchak, whi 
was published in Soviet Russia 3 weeks ago. It is 
not necessary. The Russian workers and the poor 
Russian peasants know well from experience what 
the Soviet form of government has done for them; 
they know equally well that it is their government, 
and they surely know what to expect of it when it 
is again restored to power. 

The “local reds” of Siberia need money and 
food to hold together their organization and their 
fronts. How do they do it? 

“We are torn away from our center, and we are 
compelled to shift for ourselves for a while,” reads 
one order of the Revolutionary Committee, “and 
until our Comrades will come to our rescue we shall 
have to acquire food and finances by means of our 
own b) 


And then comes the plan, which is as simple as 
you can make it, and, judging by their successes, 
it works remarkably well. The plan in a few words 
is this: The financial needs of the revolts are cov- 
ered by moneys seized from Kolchak government 
institutions, or expropriated from rich speculators, 
or by compulsory contributions from the same, 
which amounts to about the same thing. In every 
town or village where there is a revolt in progress, 
or in contemplation, there is always a revolutionary 
staff that takes care of this part of the program. 
It will be interesting to add that there is a uniform 
decision by the “local reds” that the revolutionary 
staffs under no circumstances shall expropriate the 
poor or even the middle peasants. ere is 
a strict order to each and every red soldier to 

ay in full the market price for all the food and 
pele they are compelled sometimes to take from 
the middle peasants. 

Ammunition is acquired by a still gine 
method, namely, by getting hold of the Alli 
ammunition sent to Kolchak and the others. The 
fact that all these “bands” are thoroughly armed 
is conclusive, evidence that this method is suc- 
cessful; they have no other sources there. There 
is even an order on hand showing how all the am- 
munition that the “reds” have appropriated from 
the Allies was delivered to the little partisan de- 
tachments spread over the Amur and Transbaikal 
region. Again, by the simplest method imaginable. 
“For the purpose of delivering the ammunition,” 
the order tells, “there has just been organized a 
big transport, consisting of the wagons and horses 
recently confiscated from Ataman Semionov.” Per- 
haps that is the reason why the Chief Commander 
of the American forces in Siberia refused to give 
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to Semionov a portion of the American rifles, sent 
to Kolchak, and there was nearly a break in the 
diplomatic relations of the American Government 
and His Excellency, the Prince of Mongolia, the 
Chief of the Robber Bands of the Buriats, etc., etc., 
“General” Semionov. But then, sending these rifles 
further West, that they might reach their destina- 
tion, was by no means giving full comfort to Kol- 
chak. The “local reds” had spread all over the 
Siberian road, and there was at that time a pretty 
powerful “band” near Novo-Nikolayevsk, jade sure 
enough, they got some of it. All in all, it seems 
to me quite erroneous on the part of foreigners to 
“kick” against the Allied governments for their 
helping only one side in Russian civil war 
against the other, while continuously ~ professing 
not to interfere in Russian internal affairs. 

bulk of the war materials sent to the “saviours” does 
reach the red armies, the red “bands,” and the 
“local reds,” whether the Allies will it so or not, 
and we should be rather thankful to them for the 
part they are playing. 

Contrary to the popular belief, or rather to the 
Allied press, the “focal red” armies of Siberia are 
organized in the most efhcient manner, and most 
careful discretion is displayed in their mobiliza- 
tion. One must bring the most reliable proof 
that he is worthy of joining these little red forces. 
According to an order on hand, in the revolutionary 
armies of the Boleheviki in Siberia, only volunteers 
are admitted, and only such as have proper recom- 
mendations from at least three persons well known 
to members of the groups as proved and tried 
supporters of the Soviet Republic. And this holds 

ood for all the “local red” detachments all over 
Siberia. In the little red armies the most stringent 
revolutionary discipline is maintained, only the 
noncommissioned being elected by the mem- 
bers of the detachments, while all the other higher 
officers are appointed by the revolutionary staffs 
and are saberdinate to these revolutionary staffs. 
The order is uniform, and while the whereabouts 
of the High Command of all these detachments is 
unknown, it nevertheless exists and displays an un- 
disputed authority over the detachments, and is in 
constant communication with the local revolution- 
ary staffs, scattered over something like five hun- 
dred fronts, over a distance of some eight thousand 
miles. 

They have also a number of secret organizations 
in the Allied-Kolchak armies, whose mission is to 
demoralize these armies, again under the leader- 
ship of a powerful if, for a while, unseen Com- 
mittee. 

There is sufficient proof to show that these secret 
organizations have performed their task to perfec- 
tion. But one can rest his case by merely quoting 
the Associated Press correspondent, who is not sup- 

osed to tell the whole truth as long as he can 
Felp it. The quotation is from a despatch from 
Taiga, at one time Kolchak’s headquarters, and it 
reads: 

“According to well informed circles the Siberian armies 
were demoralized under Bolshevist propaganda, and, due 
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to the long retreat, the men did not desire to fight. Their 
officers did not dare give battle under the circumstances. 
Because of desertions, the armies have dwindled to mere 
skeletons. Several units bave been killed and some of the 
officers have gone over to the Bolsheviki.” 

In the Siberian cities, the Bolshevik propaganda 
never ceased, and the tortures and the ear 
atrocities of Kolchak never hindered them. Al 
the workers were openly with the “reds,” and when- 
ever there appeared a publication of the workers not 
merely for the workers, it was always Bolshevik. Of 
course Kolchak quickly suppressed these workers’ 
publications, but they managed to reappear again 
and again, and most of the time under the same 
names, if under different editors. In Vladivostok, 
for instance, there appears and reappears a publica- 
tion of the organized workers under the name 
Truzhenik, which is thoroughly Bolshevik. Another 
paper of the same policy appears and reappears in 
the Amur region under the name Rabochiy, and so 
forth. Great numbers of the town workers and 
of the railroad workers readily join the forces of 
Kolchak, in order to desert afterwards with the 
ammunition and i t that the Allies have 
so obligingly a them with, even if by an 
awkward aad bloody road. Rumors of the vic- 
tories of the red armies spread like wildfire amon 
the town workers, and are hailed with joy, and all 
the assurances of the Kolchak commanders to the 
contrary help but little. And every victory of the red 
armies is a signal for the “local reds” to come out 
into the open and prepare for the further victorious 
advance of the Red Armies. 

One would suppose that in the villages the So- 
cialists-Revolutionists, with their mission of democ- 
racy, and the great words of the Constituent Aseem- 
bly on their lips, have more luck. Not so. In 
the villages as in the cities it is the “local reds” 
that dominate and whose propaganda is supreme. 

The Russkaya Ryetch ovo Nikolaye ) telle 
of a whole series of villages where the peasants re- 
fuse to pay taxes to the “government” as well as to 
the Zemstvos. In the village of Novotroitsky, coun- 
ty of Bakinsk, the peasants held a meeting and 

assed the following shortest resolution on record: 
‘Taxes we will not pay and you can’t do anything 
to us.” The collector sent out a hurry call for a 

unitive expedition, but no punitive expedition 
Hared approach this village. e above ‘Kolchak 
organ takes rather needless pains to prove that it 
is all the work of the horrible Bolsheviki. In the 
villages of Isakovskaya, Zhuravlevskaya, Moskov- 
skaya, Tulskaya, the paper adds, the Bolsheviki 
have actually all the peasants with them, and have 
organized them for resistance. 

One county Zemstvo tells officially that the peas- 
ants of Agafonikh and of Vierkh-Agaf have re- 
fused to pay their taxes, being under the influence 
of the Bolsheviki. Furthermore, the mobilized (by 
Kolchak) in these villages are not only not handed 
out, but actually defended by the population. 

In Svobodnaya Sibir a correspondent enumerates 
a number of oficial communications on hand, show- 
the feeling in the villages. 

One reads: “The president of one of the largest 
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villages near Irkutsk, in answer to the question of 
why the collection of taxes is so slow, writes that 
the population flatly refuses to pay them, claim- 
ing that are ae of Kolebak is only ~ 

rary, an aring that will pay taxes only 
16: the Soviet governments. wie he adds that there 
is no means of collecting, since even punitive ex- 
peditions have availed nothing.” 

One president of a Kirghiz village writes: “How 
can you expect any payments from the popula- 
tion? There was, first, the Provisional en 
ment, then. came the Soviet Government, then 
came the Siberian, then the all-Russian, then the 
Directorate, then the Dictatorship. The peasants 

lainly state that they want to wait until there will 

a stable government.” He too, confesses that it is 
all the result of the Bolshevist propaganda. The 
correspondent enumerates a number of villages 
where the peasants have done away with the tax 
collectors, quite openly, “that the enemies of the 
people should hear and learn.” 

ere is a confession of one of the Zemstvo work- 
ers that went to the villages to to them the 
great tidings of the organization of the Siberian 
ommittee that was to overthrow Kolchak and the 
Bolsheviki. It was in the Amur region where he 
intended to work and his experiences are related 
in the “Rabotnik” of Blagovieshchensk, one of those 
little struggling Bolshevist organs that appear and 
rors Bs again, under the nose of the watchful 
Allied commanders and their allies, the Semionovs 
and the Kalmykovs. 

“Almost all of the young men in the villages 
have left for the Bolshevist fronts, and there re- 
main only the old folks and the children. And it 
is remarkable how even the old pious peasants are 
supporting the Soviets. They are not at all con- 
vinced that their sons have acted right in leavin 
for the numerous red fronts. They are not at all 
sure that this action is in accordance with their re- 
ligion, and their old beliefs. But then it is their 
own sons, their own blood, and right or wrong, 
they cannot help siding with them. But while their 
feeling towards the Bolsheviki is somewhat hazy, 
their hatred toward Kolchak is both open and out- 
cha a and their hostility towards the tvos and 

I the other so-called democractic organizations is 
even more glaring. Often our workers were at- 
tacked bodily by the old villagers who blamed all 
the troubles on us. ‘Why don’t you let our sons 
alone? Why do you come to aggravate us in our 
pain? It is enough that we have two fighting sides, 
and there you come with a new one. —were in- 
terogations and explanations that were hurled at 
our workers from all sides at the meetings. 

“One of our workers was nearly torn to pieces be- 
cause he had chosen to make an insulting remark 
about one of the leaders of one of the villages, one 
who had since gone to the red front. Grishka was 
his name, and the Zemstvo instructor tried to be- 
little him, telling the peasants that Grishka was 
after all only an illiterate. A wonderful cry of 
anger came from all sides. They have known 
Grishka since childhood and they can all vouch for 
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his honesty. Besides, ‘if he was as unimportant as 
you say’, came from one of the audience, ‘how is it 
that the Americans, the Japanese, the English, the 
French, and all the world are after Grishka?’ One 
had to hear the outbursts of the peasants. They are 
actually proud that one of theirs has become so im- 
portant a figure as to have the whole world of gov- 
ernments after him.” 

Another one tells of his iences in the Trans- 
baikal region, another of the Japanese-Semionov 
“spheres of influence.” The villages are almost de- 
populated, the yong men having gone to the fronts 
of the “local reds,” and the old folks and the 
children hiding in the woods or in the suroundin 
hills from the wrath of the Japanese and Cossa 
fighters for democracy. No cultivation is visible 
for hundreds of miles, and nothing but bare land is 
before the eyes. The little houses are closed 
tightly and only here and there, from the interior 
of some, a sigh comes that is quickly choked off. 
They have had many assaults by the punitive expedi- 
tions and they are in constant fear of such. There is 
no oil to be gotten and when night arrives a grue- 
some darkness enwraps the village. The schools 
have long passed out of existence. The libraries 
that were built once with so much love and ho 
are like phantoms. Only once in a while the fright- 
ful monotony is broken by an outburst of a en 
cry or intoxicated laughter from one drunk with the 

oisonous Japanese liquor or Kolchak monopo- 
ized vodka. 

The relater tried to organize the remaining few 
into a local of the Socialist Revolutionist party. He 
was nearly stoned. They wouldn’t hear of any other 

arty but the Bolsheviki, or rather the Soviet party. 
They openly lay all the blame for their plight at 
the door of the Socialists-Revolutionists and the 
Zemstvos. Weren't these parties once supporting 
Kolchak and the Allies? Not a kopeck would they 

ive for the so-called democratic organizations. 

urely nothing to the tax collectors. But the secret 
emmisaries of the “local reds” that come in the 
nights are fed with the peasants’ last crumbs. 

The following humorous incident happened in 
the village of Tabagatay, in Transbaikal. The vil- 
lagers, for the most part old men, have sacked the 
big flour mill of Goldobin there and the stores were 
quickly despatched to the red fronts of the neigh- 
borhood. Previously the Bolsheviki had a 
a full detachment in that village of the local young 
men. The leader was one officer, Smolin, by name, 
a stranger to the villagers, but a powerful and con- 
vincing speaker who quickly won the masses for 
the cause of the Soviets and was idolized by them. 
When the punitive expedition came, the leaders dis- 
appeared and the peasants left there have suddenly 
all became “dark people.” “We are a dark peo- 
ple,” they pleaded, “and we only do what we are 
ordered to. An officer came and told us to organize 
for the defence of the fatherland, and we did. He 
then told us to carry off the flour of the mill be- 
cause the owner was against the fatherland, and be- 
cause it was needed for the defenders of the father- 
land, and we obeyed. We are only a dark people.” 
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And these are only f. of the big story of 
what the “local reds” have done and are doing in 
Siberia to prepare the road to victory of the great 

armies. 

Of course, it must be conceded that the Kolchak- 
ists and their Allies have helped greatly these little 
red “guerilla” forces by the mere fact of their 
being so cruel and atrocious to the ulation. I 

President Wilson had just these atrocities 
of Kolchak and the Allies in Siberia in his mind 
when he said, in his message to the Jackson day 
diners at Washington: “The world has been made 
safe for dem , but democracy has not been 
finally vindicated. All sorts of crimes are being 
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committed in its name, all sorts of preposterous 
perversions of its doctrines and practices are being 
attempted.” The unspeakable Russian Monarchists 
and their friends, the foreign Imperialists, were un- 
doubtedly powerful, if unwilling, confederates of 
the “local reds” in Siberia, and have greatly helped 
the latter to win the fullhearted trust and the un- 
wavering support of the masses. But this does not 
diminish in the least their gigantic accomplishments. 
And while we express our wonder and admiration of 
the great Red Forces of the Russian workers and 
peasants, let us not forget the little red “guerilla” 
and the “local reds” detachments that have paved 
the victorious road for them. 


The War in Russia 


Strategical and Political Reflections 


Washington, Feb. 11, 1920. 
you wish your opponent to withdraw, beat 
him,” said Marshal Foch (The Principles of 
War, page 36). 

The Russians have beaten their opponents and 
beaten them severely, and the latter have not only 
withdrawn but they are compelled to acknowledge 
that Russia “cannot be crushed by force.” “A ri 
of fire around Russia is impossible,” admi 
Premier Lloyd George in his speech in the House of 
Commons, because “the Baltic States are making 
peace with the Soviet and no nation apparently is 
willing to provide the funds for a continuance of 
military operations.” 

“ We have failed to restore Russia to sanity by 
force. I believe we can save her by trade,” do- 
clared the British Prime Minister, and it seems to 
us that it is more likely that Lloyd George, thanks 
to the inexplicably paradoxical situation, is re- 
storing his own sanity after the bitter lesson which 
the Allies have received from Moscow. 

“One year ago, continued Lloyd George, I expres- 
sed the opinion that armed intervention was not 
the real means for reconstruction in Russia; but 
I was not listened to.” This h itical confession 
of the responsible planner of the war against Rus- 
sia inspires serious reflection. In those days ap- 
parently, in 1918, when Great Britain was busy 
together with France, intriguing in Russia and 
trying by all means to overthrow the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, the London War Office, in co-operation 
with representatives of the Russian reactionaries, 
was busy elaborating a plan of campaign against 
the Russian people. The war in Russia was neces- 
eary for the general policy of Premier Lloyd 
George, not so much for the abolition of the Soviet 
regime in Russia and the re-establishment of a 
united powerful state, as for the weakening of the 
Russian nation physically and economically. 

André Glarner, writing from Paris to the London 
“Evening Telegram,” on January 19, 1919, rd- 
ing the divergencies in the political aims of Great 
Britain and France in Russia, said: “It is to Great 


Britain’s interest that Great Russia should not be 
reconstituted, for there have been in the too 
many conflicts between Russian and British inter- 
ests in the East, and there would be the danger of 
similar conflicts in the future. Mr. Lloyd rge 
is all the more inclined to take this attitude because 
he knows he has the support of the Labor Party, 
which, like the French Socialist Party, does not 
favor intervention in Russia.” 

Clemenceau naturally understood a strong Russia 
as an imperialistic Russia which may support ca 
italistic France by means of a strong military al- 
liance, while the British Premier regarded the re- 
storation of a strong united Russia, imperialistic or 
communistic, with equal prejudice; iis litical 
aim was the complete disintegration of what had 
been the Russian Empire. Therefore Lloyd George, 
powerful and influential in those days, unquestion- 
ably able to prevent armed intervention, and, by 
recognizing the Soviet Government, to put an end 
to the civil war in Russia, preferred to prolong 
that war as long as possible. 

“It is hardly the business of the Great Powers,” 
said Lloyd George to the Council of Ten on Jan- 
uary 16, 1919, “to intervene in lending financial 
support to either side, and there seemed to be 
three possible policies: (1) Military intervention, 
(2) A cordon sanitaire (the blockade), and, (3) 
To summon these people to Paris to appear before 
those present, somewhat in the way that the Roman 
Empire summoned chiefs of outlying tributary 
states to render an account of their actions.”* The 
last proposition speaks for itself. Russia was con- 
demned in advance by the British Premier to be a 
tributary state of Capitalistic Euro 

At the same time, Lloyd George Pauly admitted 
that, “if he now proposed to send a thousand Brit- 
ish troops to Russia for this purpose, the armies 
would mutiny. The same aplies to U. S. troops in 
Siberia; also to Canadians and French as well. 
The mere idea of crushing Bolsheviam by military 


*“The Bullitt Mission to Russla—Testimony before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations,” Huebech, New York. 
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force is pure madnesa. Even admitting it were done, 
who would occupy Russia? No one can conceive 
or understand being about order by force.” 
In regard to the suggestion of besieging Soviet 
Russia, the peace-loving Prime Minister of civilized 
England pathetically exclaimed that this would be 
“not a health cordon, it is a death cordon,” and 
he continues: “Moreover, as a matter of fact, the 
people who would die are just the ple that 
the Allies desire to protect. It would not result 
in the starvation of the Bolsheviki, it would simply 
mean the death of our friends. The cordon policy 
is a policy which, as human people, those present 
could not consider.” 

With regard to the military ability of the anti- 
Bolshevik leaders, Lloyd George was very skeptical, 
eumming up the eeoeriphical aad strategical cir- 
cumstances of the country. Neither Denikin nor 
Kolchak and General Knox held the confidence of 
the British Premier, who was absolutely convinced 
that the Czecho-Slovaks would not fight the Rus- 
sians because they “are very democratic, and they 
are not at all prepared to fight for the restoration 
of the old conditions in Russia.” 

Speaking of a possible meeting with the Bolshe- 
viki in Paris or somewhere in Europe, Lloyd George 
Yidiculed the idea that their appearance amongst 
the representatives of the civilized nations would 
convert France and England to Bolshevism, as is 
feared, and for his part, Mr. Lloyd George was not 
afraid of Bolshevism if the facts should become 
known in England and the United States. The 
same applied to Germany, he said; he was con- 
vinced “ that an educated democracy can be always 
trusted to turn down Bolshevism.” 

All this was said by the Premier Lloyd George, 
while a concentration of the Allied forces in Rus- 
sia and the equipment of the reactionary Russian 
armies was in full progreas, and soon thereafter 
a most terrible and criminal war against the Russian 
aid pte started, led by the same British Prime 

inister who considered such a war to be a pro- 
duct of madness. 

The crime of the Twentieth Century, which was 
begun by the Kaiser, has been completed by Clem- 
enceau and Lloyd George, with the sole difference 
that the Kaiser, when he challenged the world, was 
certain that he could lead Germany to victory, 
and sincerely believed in the strength of his army, 
while Lloyd George plunged his country into the 
suicidal adventure in Russia, certain that it would 
be a failure, and understanding that intervention 
and the blockade were a crime against humanity. 

Now after an all-round break-down of his mili- 
tary plot in Russia, Lloyd George again dares to 
appear as a savior of Russia, but now disguised as 

ermes. He believes he can “save Russia by trade.” 

A new intrigue to overthrow the Soviet Govern- 
ment is being planned in London. The perfidious 
politicians of the West still do not realize that their 
whole conspiracy has for a long time stood re- 
vealed at Moscow. They do not or will not un- 
derstand that, having been forced to recognize the 
defeat of their enemies by all the world, Soviet 
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Rusaia is strong enough to force the Allies to re- 
cognize its government also. They do not under- 
stand that even a complete cessation of hostilities 


cannot be acomplished without a formal armistice, 


folowed by a peace treaty and later by treaties of 
the several states with the Soviet Government of 


Russia, the country with which theese states are 
anxious to resume trade. Only such treaties can 
guarantee any exchange between the interested coun- 
tries and Russia, and only when this is accomplish- 
ed honestly and fairly can the Allies expect a com- 
plete demobilization of the Russian army. The ar- 
mmistice with the Soviets is the firat act of approach- 
ment, and this act in iteelf is a recognition of the 
Soviets. Therefore the new aim of the Allies in 
Russia, to establish there an anti-Bolshevist “demo- 
cratic” government, may be considered as nothing 
else than a new challenge to the Russian Republic, 
a warning to the victorious Russian people to meet 
the old foe advancing a screen of al com- 
mercial connections. 

Soviet Russia sincerely desires a peace, a peace 
as offered by her to the Allies on many occasions 
and still open, while, victorious and strong as never 
before, the Soviet Government now desires a formal 
conclusion of an unequivocal peace treaty with its 
enemies, because it does not want to live under the 
constant threat of — saga ar ais of the 
Russian le may have to t for this peace, 
and iste gach the slightest doubt that they will 
win. Lloyd George is quite right in saying 
that “there is nothing to fear from a Bolshevik 
invasion of surrounding countries, or the middle 
East,” because the Soviet Government is far re- 
moved from any idea of any kind of invasion, but 
not because, as the British Prime Minister suggests, 
“the Bolsheviki cannot organize a powerful army.” 
Mr. Lloyd George may te assured that there is 
sufficient military s in Russia to clear the 
territory of the Russian Federal Republic of in- 
vaders‘and put an end to the foreign military oc- 
cupation of parts of the territory of Russia proper 

ich remain under control of England and France. 
And this deliverance will be accomplished, if neces- 
sary, not with any idea of imposing a foreign rule 
upon the people of these regions, but with the 
general aim of Soviet Russia, to free them from the 
political and economic slavery of Western Cap- 
italistic imperialism, thus permitting their people 
freely to achieve their own ideals of government. 

The strategical position of Soviet Russia at the 
present moment is euch that its government can 
ia with the Allies in quite a different language 

an it has thus far been using. A study of the 
military situation in which Russia finds herself now 
proves this. There is now much news about the 
Archangel and Murmansk regions, but as far as we 
can Gatlin the Allies have completely liquidated 
their affairs in that part of Russia, under the pro- 
tection of the severe arctic winter. They undoubt- 
edly have shipped from Archangel and Murmansk 
all the material which they were able to save, as 
well as evacuated those Russians who expressed a 
willingness to leave their motherland for ever. This 
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the Allied officials accomplished, expecting with 
the coming of spring to meet the Russians in a more 
peaceful atmosphere, in order that they might hand 
over the occupied places to the Soviets. We do not 
consider as possible any fighting in these remote 
regions of Russia. 

The tragic end of Kolchak, who was killed, pos- 
sibly after a trial, by his own soldiers, is a reflection 
of the liquidation of the so-called “All Russian 
Government,” and relieves the Soviets of the prob- 
lem of dealing with this Supreme Ruler, the worst 
of modern times. With his death ends the counter- 
revolutionary movement in Siberia, where a fresh 
organization, similar to that of Kolchak, is abso- 
lutely impossible. After such bitter experiences as 
the Allies have had with the “All-Russian Govern- 
ment,” even the Japanese are realizing that there 
is no way to approach Russia except by dealing 

irectly with Moscow. 

Since the complete failure of armed intervention 
in Russia, Japan found herself deserted by the 
Allies, and her military position in Eastern Siberia 
has become critical. On several occasions we have 
expressed our view that the Japanese policy to- 
wards Russia was far from being based on the 
principle of conquest of Siberian territory, and this 
our supposition was recently confirmed by the Jap- 
anese Premier Hara in a cable from Tokio (delayed, 
the Sun of Feb. 11). “Japan has absolutely no 
territorial ambitions in Siberia,” stated the Jap- 
anese Prime Minister in parliament. “We will 
not take a single square foot of territory, and the 
minute the Red menace is settled, Japan will with- 
draw every soldier.” And this was emphasized 
by the statement of General Oi, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Japanese troops in Siberia, who said: 
“If Japan had any such aims in view, she would 
not have waited until the present moment. Had 
she wanted anything in Siberia, she would have 
taken it long before this—at any time, at her con- 
venience.” And further on, General Qi continues: 
“We understand that Japan alone is unable to 
guarantee peace in the immense Far Fast, and that 
it is necesary for Japan to co-operate with another 
large power, such as Russia.” 

Summing up these two statements, it is not quite 
clear what Premier Hara means by the “Red men- 
ace,” and what “large power, like Russia” 
General Oi has in view, that will co-operate in 
the Far East with Japan. Russia is all Red 
now, and there cannot be any menace from 
Russia to the rest of the world, now that 
the policy of the Soviet has been openly and 
firmly declared. Ultimately, with the triumph of 
the Rusian revolution, this “menace” had ended; 
but, on the other hand, if General Oi suposes that 
Russia will aid Japan in the aggressive policy to- 
ward China and Corea, he is entirely mistaken. 
Russia will not co-operate with any state in any im- 
perialistic movement. 

The last uprising in Northern Corea is no more 
of Russian origin are similar movements in 
India, Egypt and Persia. All these movements 
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arise from purely local conditions. The oppresed 

Coreans no longer could stand the Japanese tyran- 

ny, and they have arisen, arms in hand, to defend 

their independence, and Japan must reckon with this 
ignificant event, just as she must observe very care- 

fully what unexpected surprises may be 

in China, and especially in Mongolia. 

In view of these complicated political circum- 
stances, naturally, the Japanese were unable to 
undertake any determined military operations in 
Siberia, otherwise we would have seen long ago 
in the first line of the Kolchak army, west of the 
Lake Baikal, twenty milions of Coreans, even poorly 
armed though they may be, and 400,000,000 Chinese 
in their rear, prevented any posibility of Japan’s 
properly suporting Kolchak, and there cannot be 
any question of a war waged by Japan against Rus- 
sia, especially on Russian soil. 

Therefore we are much surprised to find, in the 
editorial of the Sun and New York Herald, of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1920, a very dangerous ss ee to Japan 
regarding aggression by her against Russia.” Should 
the outcome be another war in this presumably war- 
less world,” says the Sun and the WN. Y. Herald, 
“should Japan find it necessary to throw a large 
military force into Siberia, to head off the onsweep 
of Bolshevism toward her shores, it will be a clear 
case of selfdefense. In that event, there should 
be no criticism of Ja in other countries, least 
of all in this country,” viz., America. Well, does 
the Sun realize what a war between Japan and 
Russia would mean? Did the author of this edi- 
torial study the general political situation of the 
world before writing these words? We are sure 
he did not, and it is clear to us that had he gone 
eeriously into the matter, he woud have refrained 
from any such suggestion, and we are ready to ex- 
plain why. America wants peace; the Americans 
are far from any idea of supporting the Japanese 
in their conquests in China, Corea: and least of all 
in Siberia, and, in epite of this real feeling of the 
majority of the American people, America might 
be enticed into a war with Russia, in case British 
intrigues should push Japan into that disastrous 
adventure. Japan cannot act single-handed and it 
is not Great Britain or France which can help her— 
no one except America could support Japan against 
the Russian people. Will Americans do that? The 
answer to this question we are leaving with the 
Americans themselves. 

In Southern Russia the situation is speedily pro- 
greasing in favor of the Russians. The Russian 
troops, in spite of a useless and criminal bom- 
bardneat by the British fleet, have entered Odessa, 
thus again proving that a navy alone, without a 
strong landing force, is powerless against shore de- 
fenses. 

It is really inexplicable how patiently the British 
are tolerating the mockery of their military and 
naval puppet, Winston Spencer Churchill, who prac- 
tically tried to kill the last chance for Great Brit- 
ain’s approaching Russia, and who gradually leads 
his country into a most terrible debacle from with- 
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in. The drama of Novo-Rossiysk is very character- 
istic. Denikin’s officers, in order to save their own 
lives, are hurrying up embark themselves and 
their families on board a transport. Following the 
example of their gallant chief, they are abandoning 
their men to their own destiny. Such a cowardly 
and base morale on the part of the commanding 
element of the Denikin forces naturally disgusted the 
men, who promptly sentenced their leaders to death 
and sank the ship from the shore batteries. Is it not 
a remarkable example for those who try to find 
the reality on which to base a judgement of the 
morale of the Russian Revolution ? 

According to a despatch from London, dated 
February 12 (N. Y. Times, Feb. 13), the pursuit by 
the Russians of the remnants of Denikin’s forces 
into the Crimea is being continued. The London 
es Office admits that the resistance e the egies 
to the Russians appears “entirely to have colla 
with the Red Secupation of Odessa. The Reds now 
are pushing towards the Dniester along a front of 
120 miles,” the m says, and goes on to say 
that the Reds are rapid progress in the 
steppes region, with Sebastopol and Theodosia, 
ports in the Crimea, as their objective. The seizure 
of the Petrovsk Railroad by the Reds naturally 
“would constitute a serious threat” to the reaction- 
aries and their supporters, because their communica- 
tions with the volunteer fleet in the Caspian Sea, 
which has its base at Petrovsk, will be cut off. At 
the same time, the Russian army is approaching 
Yekaterinodar, which the reactionaries are hastily 
evacuating and which is very probably already in 
the hands of the Russian forces. We must not for- 
get the fact that Yekarinodar was the main head- 
quarters of Denikin, being his military and ad- 
ministrative center. And the British, instead of 
sending troops “to save” the Caucasus, as was 
recently reported from London, are hurrying 200,- 
000 troops out of Batum, and following the example 
of their General Denikin, are transporting their 
troops te Constantinople. “The advices do not 
state,” says the message, “whether the situation at 
Batum, which recently had ben regarded as threat- 
ening, had improved (sic), warranting the with- 
drawal of the British, or if it had grown worse and 
the British were compelled to withdraw” (N. Y. 
Times, Feb. 3). 

In any case, we can assure our readers that there 
are no British officers who will withdraw voluntarily 
from that region. They were compelled to with- 
draw from a purely strategical standpoint, and we 
foreshadowed this a long time ago. The whole 
Caucasian population hates the British, and na- 
turaly joined the Russians in clearing their country 
of the common foe, and they have succeeded in 
doing se. 

There was a successful Russian attack on the 
North-Western front, in the Dvina Sector, which 
put an end to the Lettish operations against Russia. 

On the western front, there reigns absolute sil- 
ence. Rumania, as Lloyd George said, is anxiously 
watching Hungary, and passively looking to the 
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East, while the Poles are negotiating peace with 


Russia. 

The end of the sanguinary tragedy in Europe and 
Asia is approaching, and neither Lloyd George nor 
any other capitalistic peace maker will be able to 
prevent it. 


Forging Soviet Newspapers 
Official Soviet Wireless of October 15, 1919 


It is hardly necessary to point out at this time 
that lies about Soviet Russia are in very active cir- 
culation. Nor do we need to state that the Soviet 
Government occasionally issues official re ions 
of these lies. A ; ly interesting form of 
deception is the subject of the wireless message 
given below. 

Ree to an English wireleas message, we 
are authorized to declare that there never has 
taken place any Communist meeting in which any 
statement was made to the effect that Soviet troops 
were incapable of maintaining a winter campai 
On the contrary, all the resolutions passed by all 
the meetings give evidence of the firmest determina- 
tion to continue, until a final triumph over the 
imperialistic brigands, the defensive war that has 
been imposed from without on the Russian workers. 
Not only are the Soviet troops on all fronts de- 
termined to hold their lines, but they will also 
drive out the White Guards, and all the supporters 
of the Entente in the territories invaded by them. 
It may be that Denikin’s army is aiming at Moscow 
as its objective, but we are in a position to de 
clare that the Soviet Government, far from having 
decided to evacuate the city, is determined to prees 
its advance as far as ible into the South. The 
newspaper Pravda, which speaks of the projected 
evacuation of Tula, can be nothing-else but one 
of the sheets that have been invented and maaru- 
factured entirely by the agents of the Entente.®* 

The enemies of the Soviet Republic will soon 
learn to their cast that Petrograd is no more in 
danger than Moscow. Aside from these correc- 
tions we must congratulate the English wireless 
station on the preciseness of its communications. 


* Soviet wireless es have already given informa- 
tion on these sheets. ey are printed outside of the 
boundaries of Soviet Russia, and are precise imitations, 
except as to the nature of their contenta, of the appear- 
ance of official and party ce ublished in Sovier 
Russta. See Soviet Russia, No. 23 (November 8, 1919). 


Russian Soviet Laws 
Our readers will find in this issue the promised 
Code of Soviet Laws on Labor. We are pleased to 


inform them that we intend, in the very near future, 


to print another, larger supplement, containing all 
the Laws of the Soviet Republic on Marriage and 
Family Relations. It is probable that these laws will 
be printed in pamphlet form by the Russian Soviet 
sovernment Bureau, for sale at a low price. This will 
be the best answer to misrepresentations of conditions 
in Soviet Russia. 
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The Young People’s 


Bor the February Revolution of the year 
1917 there was in Russia no movement of 
the young people of the working class, as far as 
the existence of special young Nae organiza- 
tions was concerned. The youth of the working 
class was represented in the illegal, underground, 
general socialistic circles and organizations and 
comprised in them the most advanced element. 
The young people’s circles existing here and there 
were very slight, as a result of their working con- 
ditions, and consisted in the majority of cases of 
intellectuals and students attending the gymnasia 
or in graduate or private study. Only 
among the Polish and Jewish youth were there 
germs of young people’s organizations. 
The bourgeois young people’s movement also ap- 
very weak. Even the bourgeois youth and 
that of the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia was not 
organized, to say nothing of the youth of the work- 
ing class, who remai away from the liberal 
and Christian young le’s societies. The or- 
ganizations of the yo of the schools, labor units 
for the cultivation of the land belonging to men at 
the front, the organizations for aid to wounded 
soldiers, etc., were very small in number, and col- 
lapsed at the first breath of the Revolution before 
they had had a chance to develop. The February 
Revolution gave the working and peasant youth of 
Russia a chance to proceed to the building up of 
their own organizations. Throughout Russia great 
activity began in this direction. 
The first to be established was the Petrograd or- 
 srpeanaa Immediately after the outbreak of the 
ebruary Revolution organized groups were formed 
iu the large works and factories of Petrograd among 
the working youth. The latter were particularly 
numerous in the three great factory districts of 
the city, in the Narva, Peterhof, Viborg, and Neva 
. After the organizing, at on the 
basis of city districts, these groups later formed 
a al city organization, named “Labor and 
Light” The fact that bourgois-liberal elements 
had sneaked into the organization accounted for 
the absence of any political platform; the organi- 
zation pursued solely cultural and educational aims, 
and its program of work continued a good deal of 
chauvinistic appendages. It may be well under- 
stood that such an organization could not long 
satisfy the radical element. And so it happened 


that in June, 1917, an independent group was 
formed for the purpose of founding a new “Social- 
ist Federation of Working Youth.” Several city 


district organizations that had seceded from the 
“Labor and Light” at once joined the new organi- 
zation. On August 18, 1917, the first general city 
conference of the working youth of Petrograd took 
place. It did away completely with the “Labor 
and Light” society and sanctioned the “Socialist 
Federation of the Working Youth of Petrograd” 
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as the sole unified organization of the young work- 
ers. At the same time the Conference joined the 
Young People’s International. Although the politi- 
cal platform of the new organization was of a 
general socialistic nature, its activity from the first 
stood under the sign of Bolshevism. Only isolated 
intellectuals stuck to the Right or Centrist Socialist 
groups. But this was true of very few of the young 
people of the working class and very rare in the 
case of juvenile workers. 

The sphere of work of the Socialist Federation of 
Working Youth included activity in political, cul- 
tural, and educational fields, then the protection of 
the economic interests of the young people. Train- 
ing conscious fighters for Socialiam, raising of the 
general level of development of the young people, 
the six-hour day for juveniles below 18 years of 
age, the abolition of night work, and other meas- 
ures for the protection of young workers—these 
were the essential points of the working program 
of the Socialist Federation of Working Youth. The 
organization was divided according to city districts. 
The membership was not particularly large, at one 
time attaining number of 16,000. The society 
worked in close connection with the Petrograd Bol- 
sheviki, but at the same time was regarded as an 
independent organization. The Petrograd society 
published the magazine called The Young Prole- 
tarian, the first number of which appeared on 
November 15, 1917. The society defended the 
Revolution with arms. Thus in F , 1918, at 
the time of the advance of the Germans the society 
went to the front nearly en masse and there organ- 
ized fighting divisions of the young people’s feder- 
ation. Petrograd remained without active mem- 
bers and the organization roached dissolution. 
Only after the conclusion of the Brest peace it was 
reorganized, and it has continued its activity to 
this day. All through, many members of the or- 
ganization have been active in the Red Army, Com- 
munist, Soviet, and other workers’ erganizations 
of adults. 

In June, 1917, there was founded in Moscow 
the organization known as the Society of Young 
People with the Moscow Committee ef the former 
Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party, er Bolshe- 
viki. The great majority of the members were yo 
workers. Only expressed Bolsheviki were accepted 
for membership, although without compulsion of 
party membership. The purpose of the society was 
to deepen the Marxist view of life among its mem- 
bers, to spread Bolshevist ideas among the work- 
ing youth, to ‘protect the economic interests of 
juveniles, to further general intellectual develop- 
ment, and not least to work for active membership 
in the party. There were 200 members. The ac- 
tivities of the society were in close conjunction with 
those of the party. It was formally a subordinate 
division of the party. 
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The sixth p conference of the Bolsheviki, 
held July-August, 1917, adopted a resolution re- 
garding the organizing of the young people which 
says that the young people’s societies must be spirit- 
ually bound up with the party but must at the 
same time retain their indolendence. In view of 
this resolution, and as a result of: the necessity of 
carrying the work out into the widest masses of the 
young people, the society was reorganized. In the 
program of the new organization, “The Federation 
of the Working Clase Youth of the Third Interna- 
tional,” it was announced that the organization 
would fight on the one hand against the Social- 
traitors, and on the other against the Anarchists as 
a petty-bourgeois movement. Meanwhile the so- 
ciety united great masses of non-partisan, political- 
ly uncertain working class youths. The number 
of members vacillated between 2,500 and 4,500. 
The mass of the young people soon came under 
the influence of a central division of young Bol- 
sheviki and were soon convinced of the correctness 
of Bolshevik ideas. The society did political prop- 
aganda work and cultural work, at the same time 
developing great activity in the field of labor pro- 
tection for juveniles by advancing among other 
things the demand of the six-hour working day for 
young workers up to the age of eighteen, supported 
the party in its daily running work and provided 
the party from its own ranks with new fighters for 
Socialism. 

In the days of the October Revolution, during 
the fight with the counter-revolutionaries in 
Ural region, on the Don with the Czecho-Slovaks, 
at the time of the advance of German imperialism 
a aaa Soviet Russia and at the present moment 
when the republic of the proletariat is fighting nu- 
merous enemies, the Moscow branch of the Fed- 
eration of the Working Class Youth of the Third 
International, as wel] as the branches of the other 
cities, sent out many fighters for Communism who, 
first in the ranks of the Red Guard and now of 
the Red Army, have proved objectively that the 
proletarian is able to give his life when it is a mat- 
ter of liberating himself. 

We spent more time describing the Petrograd 
and Moscow organizations because they are regard- 
ed as the eobdals upon which the organizations of 
the working class youth of the country at large 
have been built up, and while the latter bore dif- 
ferent names, they did essentially the same work. 

Very shortly after the February Revolution young 
people’s organizations were formed, not only in 
the capital cities and in larger towns in the country 
at large, but even in sanalles towns and factory 
settlements, and even out in the country. While 
in the cities and in the individual factory plants the 
societies of the young people were pure class- 
organizations in their make-up and in their pur- 
pose, the newly formed organizations of the peas- 
ant youth in the country were to serve in most cases 
purely cultural and entertainment purposes. More 
rare was the formation of societies of a socialistic 
character in regard to their purpose. Such organi- 
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zations were grouped mainly about factory towns, 
the working youth of which performed organizi 
work among the peasants in the surrounding vil- 
lages. However, the dimreatsl mk of the peasants’ 
organizations were far removed from politics. They 
adopted the most sentimental names, such as 
Awakening,” “Dawn,” and the like. 

The October Revolution gave the young people’s 
movement the next impetus and advanced the spon- 
taneous arising of organizations and furthered thei 
activity. tamedisiely after the October Revolu- 
tion there arose in Petrograd and Moscow the idea 
of calling an All-Russian Congress, and in that 
connection came up the necessity of an All-Russian 

oung people’s organization. But there were many 
hindrances in the way of the convening of such a 
Congress, thus first of all the grave political events, 
the difficult situation of Russia and other factors. 
Nevertheless, in October, 1918, it was found pos- 
sible to call the Congress. It was opened on Octo- 
ber 29 and remained in session until November 14. 
The Congress was attended by 178 delegates rep- 
resenting 20,000 members. The results of the Con- 

ess were the organization of the work on an All- 
Risisn basis, the setting up of a general program, 
and the working out of a uniform constitution, 
then the formation of the All-Russian Communist 
Young People’s League, and the election of the 
Central Executive. 

At the present time the League has a member- 
ship of 70 to 80 thousand juvenile workers and 
peasants, united in 600 to 700 organizations. To 
the All-Russian Young People’s League belong the 
young people’s societies of the Ukraine, Lithuania, 
and White Russia, forming two organizations, the 
Communist Society of Workin Class Youth of the 
Ukraine and the Communist Young People’s So- 
ciety of Lithuania and White Russia. us both 
form a part of the All-Russian Communist Young 
People’s League. The first-named has 10,000 mem- 
bers and has branches, particularly in the cities. 
The first Congress took place in Kiev July 25, 
1919. The other, as a result of the occupation of 
Lithuania and a considerable part of White Russia 
by White Guards was at the time paralyzed. The 
individual societies in Russia are divided accord- 
ing to provincial and district areas; often sectional 
congresses and conferences are called. 

The main body of the League are working and 
peasant youths and only a smal! part belongs to 
the Communist intelligentsia. The young workers 
and peasants are accepted freely as members, while 
an intellectual must first have recommendations and 
a test period. The League has several printed 
organs. In all there a at present 15 maga- 
zines and 2 dailies. The Central organ of the 
League, The Young Proletarian, appears in Mos- 
cow. The strongest organization is in Petrograd 
and has over 6,000 members, distributed over 14 
district organizations. Each of the latter has its 
own club and in the various factories and shops 
party groups. From the members of the League was 
formed a division of 1,000 troops, a part of which 
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is now serving on the Petrograd front, while the 
rest are protecting the interior of the city. Re- 
cently the League had a mobilization which called 
several thousand of the members to arms. Many 
active workers are thereby called away, and this 
hampers the work. In some villages societies’ 
activities were suspended because of the absence 
of the best workers. Meanwhile the activity of the 
League has not been completely stopped, and it is 
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being strengthened and extended visibly by the 
addition of new unused forces from among the 
working youth. 

For the Sth of October the Central Executive has 
called the second All-Russian Congress of Young 
People’s Societies, which will without a doubt 
strengthen the young people’s movement in Russia 
and advance its development to a high degree. 

Moscow, July 25, 1919. 


Two Years Ago 


The Testimony of a Menshevik 


iW is easy now to point out the mistakes of the 
Russian Communists and to criticise their tac- 
tics, partly from the point of view of morality and 
humanitarian ethics. Nor is it more difficult, in 
view of the complete disorganization of Russian 
industry, of the increased misery, poverty and 
famine, to condemn the system now in force in 
Russia. But we should ask, what was the situa- 
tion in Russia before the November revolution? 


The author of these lines in 1917 belonged to 
the Russian Social Democratic party, which was 
energetically combatting the Bolsheviki. However, 
during the two years that have elapsed, I have had 
an opportunity to convince myself that the Novem- 
ber revolution was really a historical necessity, 
and that many things that we formerly thought 
impossible may now be explained and justified on 
this assumption. Particularly the course of the 
German revolution and the German economic sit- 
uation have enabled us to understand more ob- 
jectively the conditions in Russia. 

Let us recall the situation in Russia on the eve 
of the November revolution. The army was com- 
pletely disorganized and wanted peace. The situa- 
tion in the interior of the country was extremely 
dark, the provisioning was insufficient. The Official 
Journal of Commerce and Industry published on 
October Ist, 1917. an editorial article entitled “The 
Economic Debacle” (Razval), adding data on the 
increasing n of enterprises that were dis- 
integr The Mensheviki then demanded radi- 
cal measures in the direction of the nationaliza- 
tion of big industries. The Kerensky government 
itself demanded a monopoly of sugar and the na- 
tionalization of the mines. In spite of this the 
information was widespread that Russia was on the 
eve of an economic catastrophe that no one could 
spare her. 

The industrial leaders were sabotaging openly 
every measure undertaken by the government. 
Economic and political struggles were becoming 
more outspoken. The reaction was again becom- 
ing stro and the advance of the troops of 
Korniloff showed that the government had no other 
allies than the revolutionary masses of the work- 
ers and soldiers. But it sought to attach to itself 
the bourgeois parties, and thst is why it remained 


socially and politically hanging im the air and why 
it was economically sterile. Of the bourgeosie 
only the very young fought for it. 

The Bolsheviki might easily have seized power, 
since the Kerensky government had fallen into an 
ogg from which there was only one way out— 
either to go back, to go with the reaction, or to 
advance towards a purely Socialist government, 
determined to put an end to the war, and to try 
by means of energetic economic measures to rem- 
edy the poverty situation. The Bolsheviki have 
not succeeded in these two things, but Fate, and 
not they, are to blame. 


It was clear that if there was no outside help 
Russia could not either end the war with a peace 
that would be at all honorable, nor survive her 
economic conditions, nor transform conditions in 
the direction of Socialism. But what else was 
a Socialist government to do when in power? Was 
it to continue the bourgeois policy, voluatarily to 
put itself under the yoke of Entente imperialism? 


The time required for Socialization would be 
long, and even many of the Bolsheviki themselves 
opposed hastening it; but quick decision was re- 
quired of them, partly by the etruggle that they 
were waging and the international situation, but 
chiefly by the German imperialism after the peace at 
Brest-iLtovsk. Industrial 1 managers did not want to 
continue operating the enterprises, at least not after 
there was any opportunity to sell them. Germany 
wished to obtain an entirely special position in 
case there should be anything that was not nation- 
lized. We must admit without exception that the 
organization that has been created is quite ins 
cient, but the fault falls upon other shoulders, 
particularly on those of the intellectuals who sabot- 
aged this reorganization. In short, the moment has 
not .yet come to judge and estimate all that the 
Bolsheviki have done or not done in this period. 
But it is certain that only they dared to save Rus- 
sia, by their own force, out of this extraordinarily 
difficult situation, and to oppose the old imper- 
ialism and to throw into the masses the torch of 
social revolution. 


Disregarding the gigantic effort of the Bolsheviki 
in the field of education, their rule, as such, has 
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& magic influence on the masses. Without doubt 
the material situation of the workers has grown 
considerably worse during the past few years, since 
Russia was generally impoverished. Without doubt 
the struggle for existence is today much more dif- 
ficult than it was, and yet the mass of the Russian 
workers rallies to the Soviet power, since it is 
their own power, since thanks to this power they 
have attained an entirely different social position. 
And even the Menshevik opponents of the Bol- 
sheviki consider it necessary in principle politically 
to defend the existing system against all the Den- 
ikins and Kolchaks. 

We surely cannot close our eyes to a series of 
mistakes, even of crimes, committed by the present 
system, but we understand that they follow from 
the physical and moral isolation of Russia. In an 
international atmosphere many of these mistakes 
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would be impossible, even futile. 

Those who wish to struggle against the Bolshevist 
terror should not bring up moral ar ts but 
should make an effort to cease the blockading of 
Russia, and to advance the cause of Socialism in 
western Europe, then the Bolshevist movement will 
take on quite different forms, more “European” 
forms. And then we all admit that the 25th of 
October (November 7th), is a turning point in 
the history of Socialism, but it upon other 

peoples to prevent this date from ming a com- 
mon disaster to the entire Internationale. 
SPECTATOR. 

(From the Leipziger Volkzeitung, No. 253. The 
author of this article is a Menshevik economist who 
is very well known, a contributor of the Neue 
Zeit and the Vorwaerts, and to the Swiss Socialist 
press.) 


Communist Saturdays 
Proletarian Workers’ Discipline 


HE Soviet Preas, writes Lenin, reports many 
examples of heroic deeds performed by sol- 
diers of the Red Guard. In the defense of the 
accomplishments of the revolution against Kolchak, 
Denikin, and other hirelings of the landed proprie- 
tors and captalists, workers and peasants have re- 
pectedly achieved wonders of valor and endurance. 
Not less worthy of admiration are the heroic 
efforts of the workers in the rear. this connec- 
tion, the establishment of the Communist Saturdays 
by the workers, on their own initiative, is of far 
reaching importance. 

The introduction of the “Saturdays” has barely 
begun, and yet the institution is already of immense 
importance. It is the beginning of a new revo- 
lution, of a revolution which is a workers’ revolu- 
tion in the highest measure, which is more material, 
more radical, and more significant than the mere 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie, for it signifies nothing 
less than a victory over indolence, over disorder, 
over the petty bourgeois egoism, a victory achieved 
by the working class themselves, a victory over all 
the bad habits bequeathed to the workers and 
peasants as a legacy of the capitalistic anarchy. 
Only the soldification of this victory may secure 
the creation of a new public, socialistic, discipline, 
and render impossible a return to capitalism by 
making Communism invincible. 

Wh>t are these Saturdays? 

E:rly in May, 1919, the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Russia issued a manifesto 
to the workers in which the committee called at- 
tention to the necessity of devising new methods 
of productive labor and of replacing the old habits 
that had been transmitted by capitalism with new 
revolutionary customs. The immediate conse- 
querces of this appeal are well illustrated in the 
following article in Pravda, the central organ of 


the entire Communist Party in Russia. In the 
editon of this paper dated May 17th there ap- 
peared an article under the title, “The Revolu- 
tionary Communist Workers’ Saturdays.” This 
article gives an idea of the first reply of the Com- 
munist workers to the appeal of their party. The 
following is an extract fs rom this article: 


“The communication of the Central Committee 
of the Russian Communist Party concerning revo- 
lutionary labor has given a tremendous impulse 
to the communist organizations as well as the 
communists themselves. Many railroad workers, 
under the influence of a similar impulse, went to 
the front, but the majority found it impossible to 
leave their responsible positions in order to find 
in the field opportunities for truly revolutionary 
activity. The reports that have been received con- 
cerning the slowness with which the work of 
mobilization proceeded, caused the special section 
of the Moscow-Kazan Railroad workers to turn 
their attention to the study of the mechanism of 
the railroad administration. It was then discovered, 
among other things, that as a consequence of 
irregularities in the work done, important orders 
and urgent operations in the repair of locomotives 
had been delayed. On May 7th, in a general meet- 
ing of the Communists and members of the Special 
Section of the Moscow-Kazan Railroad, the ques- 
tion of a coalition of methods of work, or a transi- 
tion from words to deeds, in their participation 
in the war against Kolchak, was proposed. The 
following resolution was passed: 

“In view of the serious internal and external 
situation which has been created by the struggle 
to defeat our class enemies, we Communists and 
friends of the Railroad Workers must make a new 
effort by yielding one hour daily of our leisure 
time, in other words, by increasing the work day 
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by one hour. We can attain the same end by giving 
six full hours in succession on Saturdays. In 
view of the fact that the Communists in the de- 
fense of the conquests of the revolution may spare 
neither their health nor their lives, this work is 
to be done without compensation. Communist Sat- 
urdays shall be introduced in all of the Special 
Section until the final victory over Kolchel has 
been gained.’” 

After some hesitation and discussion this reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 

On Saturday, May 10th, at six o’clock in the 
evening, the Communists and friends of the S 
cial Section, as well as the soldiers, reported tor 
their work, divided into groups, and were allotted 
to their assigned places Fy eir foremen without 
further ceremony. 

The excellent results attained by this revolu- 
tionary work is apparent to anyone. 

The intensity of work in the operation of unload- 
ing exceeded the normal by 270 per cent. All 
other work was performed with practically normal 
intensity. In this way delays in the execution of 
urgent orders, caused by a lack in labor supply, 
were avoided. 

The work was continued in spite of a number 
of irregularities which were easily remedied, but 
which had delayed individual groups for thirty or 
forty minutes. The administration that had been 
installed to supervise the work had hardly time 
enough to prepare the work, and perhaps the 
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statement of an old foreman who claimed that the 
work done on the Communist Saturday was equiva- 
lent to that of an entire normal week was not 
much exaggerated. 


Ten per cent of the Communists were regular 
employes, the others were in positions of responsi- 
bility, or were normally engaged in other lines, 
all the way from railroad aad other commissars to 
union offcials and members of the transportation 
Commissariat. 

The zeal and the esprit de corps in this work 
reached a height hitherto not observed. Once when 
the workers, employes, and managers rushed like 
a swarm of busy ants at a gigantic cylinder weigh- 
ing more than forty poods in order to roll it to 
the proper place, there ensued as a result of this 
common labor a feeling of well being which filled 
us with certainty as to the victory of the working 
class. 


Those present at the conclusion of the work wit- 
nessed a scene for which words are too weak. 
About 100 Communists who had remained on the 
spot, and whose eyes were flashing with fire, hailed 
the successful completion of the work with a tri- 
umphant outburst of “The Internationale.” They 
felt as if the peals of this triumphant hymn were 
surging from their souls and rolling through the 
Moscow of the workers, thence to fill all of Russia 
and waken the backward and petty-spirited in all 
places. 


Against The Russian Blockade 


An Appeal of the Czecho-Slovak Social-Democratic 
Women to the Women of All Nations 


Prague, December 24th. 


Women! The Russian Soviet as See is op- 
pressed with hunger and distress. austed by 
the world war, distracted with inner conflicts, cut 
off by the rigid Entente blockade, the millions in 
Russia’ are suffering misery and horror. Mothers 
become insane when they look at their half-dead 
children; men in the desperate effort of saving their 
children, find themselves tempted to commit crimes 
—and the children, struck by the blighting frost, die 
like a young, tender crop. 

The blockade, the wilful starvation of Russia, 
which is a terrible crime equal to that of war in its 
effects, is being perpetrated against millions of in- 
nocent men, women and children, a race with a high 
cultural mission, a people that has presented to us 
the most magnificent literature in the world, the 
greatest thinkers, the most self-sacrificing heroes of 
progress. Women! Call upon the conscience of your 
Governments, of your representatives in Parlia- 
ment, of your labor leaders, demand the lifting of 
the blockade against Russia! Raise your voices for 
the protection of weeping mothers, dying children, 


men in despair. Protest against the blockade in the 
name of humanity! 


You American, English, French and Danish 
women, should demand the opening of the bound- 
aries and the sending of foodstuffs to Russia, which 
will also be done by the women of the Slavic na- 
tions, who have lived through the blockade of the 
world war and who know all its terrors. Citizens! 
Women! Show that you can unite a love and 
understanding of human misery with an abhorrence 
for violence, and devote your powers to the struggle 
for peace between nations, for the humanizing of 
civilization and for the lifting of the blockade. 
Russia is the advance-guard of Socialism, the bearer 
of the ideas and aims which we honor, and for that 
reason Russia must not starve! Demand the open- 
ing of the boundaries of our European states, for 
free trade with Russia! We must help the hungry; 
and we must also secure them peace, labor, and 
bread! 

Committee of the Czecho-Slovak 
Social-Democratic Women of Prague. 
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The Mobilization of the Communists 


ON April 10, 1919, the Central Committee of 
the Russian Communist Party issued some 

ublications regarding the situation in the East. 
The Central Committee pointed out that one of the 
quickest ways of getting rid of the counter-revo- 
lutionary menace, was to have the Communist Party 
take an active part in the struggle on the front. 
The Communists should join the forces of the Red 
Guards in order to spread the spirit through the 
ranks of the army, and arouse their consciousness. 
The Communists must be found in the front ranks. 

At the same time the Central Committee sent to 
the front some of the most well-known party work- 
ers in Moscow and Petrograd. And shortly after- 
wards, the mobilization of Communist forces was 
begun. This mobilization showed admirably the 
extent to which the local organizations are con- 
nected with the central body. The district com- 
mittees responded to the central call more rapidly 
than could have been expected. 

As soon as the publications of the Central Com- 
mittee appeared, we an to receive information 
which showed us that all Russia was preparing a 
great Communist mobilization. By the beginning 
of May, when the mobilization was at its height, 
the Communists were clamoring to go to the front. 
We are printing here a brief summary of this 
mobilization: 

May 3-5: At Orcha and at Orel the mobilization 
of Communists was brought to a most succeseful 
close. Fifty per cent of the members of the party 
were mobilized. The same is true of Maloyaros- 
laertz and Pougatchevsk. At Bobruisk, Shenkoursk, 
and Volsk, complete unite were ready to leave. 

May 5-7: In Samara, Syzran, Saratov, Zaraisk, 
and Pokrovsk, 50 to 50 per cent of the Communist 
comrades were ready to join in the struggle against 
Kolchak. The younger members of the were 
concentrating their forces, Saratov, Poli and 
the district of Samara had organized units of 
etudents. 

May 8-10: In the district of Tula, 10 per cent 
of the Bolsheviks were mobilized for the front; 25 
per cent of the members of the Communist Party 
in the city of Tula were sent to the munitions plant 
to increase the output. At Kursk 1,500 Communists 
responded. At Yegorievsk, the best workers of the 
executive committee of the Soviet and of the party 
were included in the 50 per cent of the party mem- 
bers that left for the front. Military instruction 
was carried on actively everywhere. 

In fact, the outburst of enthusiasm was spread- 
ing to the women. At Oboyan several women 
joined the Communist unit; 17 women left Kursk 
with a company of infantry; many women enlisted 
in the Communist unit which was being organized 
at Penza; at the recruiting station in Lgov, 15 wo- 
men enlisted and set off for the Eastern front with 
the firet section. 

May 10-15: Two Communists’ units left Penza 


in high spirits. The mobilized Communists showed 
tremendous enthusiasm as they went out from 
Shchigry, Ustiug, Kaluga, Yegorievsk, Ri 

Pakov, Mohilev, Minsk, Voronezh, Borissogl 
Vitebsk, Saratov, Tver, Belevsk, Simbirek, etc. A 
large number of party organizations had already 
organized more than 50 per cent of their membera. 
In many cases it was 70 and 80 per cent. 

Such a great number of Communists responded 
to the call that further appeals would have been 
superfluous. Communist volunteers left in throngs 
for the front. The following communication was 
received on May 14, from Totma, in the district of 
Vologda: “The 80 per cent of the Communists 
which left here, went as volunteers. Besides this, 
there were some peasant volunteers that did not 


t registered. 
O May 15-17: ey fetes volunteers from the vil- 
lage of Vitovka (district of Samara) enlisted in 

Communist unit, and 44 at Lgov. Among the 
comrades that left Choisk, was a peasant 72 years 
old, whose example called forth a great crowd of 
volunteers. At Kharkov, Chernigov, Vladimir, 
Orechovo-Zouievo, long lines of eoleiisecs stoods 
before the party offices. 

If anything could have been said before about 
any lack of enthusiasm among the Communists 
or in the Red Army, there could be no uncertainty 
about their spirit now. The eagerness to go to the 
front was so strong, that measures had to be taken 
to keep a certain part of the party organirations 
in their places. 

Some idea of the spirit among the masses, after 
the Communist mobilization, can be gained from 
the letter which the city of Kaluga caused to be 
written, by Comrade Yaroslavaky, and which was 
published in the Pravda, the organ of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party: 

“In Kaluga,” writes Comrade Yaroslavsky, “the 
mobilization was accompanied by a band. era- 
tions to come should know about the way in which 
these men went to the front. I have seen soldiers 
leave many times, and the difference was striking. 
Most of those who went were in good spirita, or 
calm. There were no tears shed at parting, nor 
was there any of that excessive liveliness, that al- 
ways hides the most burning heartache. 

“I organized a short meeting at the station. The 
volunteers spoke, and they expressed themselves 
with ardor and pees When I got up to say 
a few words, and when I saw before me more 
two thousand men with their knapsacks,—men of 
New Russia—I was filled with a strong and dee 
feeling that was ehared by these comrades. 
spoke of the great sacrifice the people must make 
to defend their right to a free and happy life. 
And when I asked that the blessing of the workers 
and the peasants should go with these men, who 
were giving their lives an the best that they had 
so that the supremacy of labor should be estab- 
lished upon the earth, the peasants bared their heads 
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and made the sign of the croas. The pope, who 
was there, also uncovered his head. This was 80 
unexpected for many of us, and such a t and 
significant moment, that people said afterwards, 
“I was nearly taken off my feet.” For me, it was 
a proof that my words had penetrated into the in- 
most depths of their hearts. These men had shown 
in their own way that they understood the meani 
of the events that were taking place around them. 


FRENCH CAPITAL IN RUSSIA 
From Dalnyevostochnoye Obozryenie (Far Eastern 
Review), Vladivostok, Nov. 15, 1919. 
According to the Italian Economic Publication, 
“Economic Italy,” the amount of French capital in- 
vested in Russia prior to the war agated 17,- 
391,000,000 francs, distributed as follows 
Government loans and government 
guaranteed municipal loans ___--. 15,268 
Railway and tramway stocks and 
bonds without government gua- 
rantee ~--._- ee a ee 80 
Other stocks and bonds: 
Banks 


aaah ee a eee 718 
Metallurgical works __....-----_--- 750 
Oil companies ______.--.-_.---~-~- 307 
Coal companies ~__..--------~--- 200 
Chemical works ~.--....----..--.--~- 5 

Other industrials ~_.......-.---.----- 57 
Miscellaneous —~._.._--_...------.--- 206 
17,591 


COMMERCE WITH SOVIET RUSSIA 


From a well-known English daily we reprint the 
following paragraphs which would seem to indi- 
cate that trade een England and Soviet Russia 
is now possible by way of Esthonia and Lettland. 
Between the former and Soviet Russia there is a 
definite peace agreement, while the latter has al- 
ready signed an armistice with Soviet Russia. 

Poranp, Frncanp, EsrHomia, Lerrcanp, LiITtHUNIA 

So far as British regulations are concerned, there are 
no special restrictions on trade with these countries, but, 
as in the case of other foreign countries, export licenses 
are required for goods on lists A and B, and general pro- 
hibitions of import apply to these as to other countries. 


Consutar Crariricares or Onicin anp INrERest 


These certificates are no longer required for goods im- 
ported into this country. 


Deciarations or UtTimare DESTINATION AND 
DiscLosurg or CONSICNEES 

These declaration will no longer be ired to be made 
in reepect of exports from the United Kingdom, and dis- 
closure of the name of the consignee on bills of lading or 
shipping manifests is unnecessary, except in a limited 
saibar of cases where: tia i rts and Exports Licensing 
Section may continue to ify on an export licence tho 
name of the consignee. 

Note.—The above statements deal only with such regu- 
lations as are in force in the United Kingdom. Traders 
should also have regard to the restrictions on imports and 
exports in operation in foreign countries. 

—Manchester Guardian, Jan. 15, 1920. 
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RUSSIAN SCIENTISTS TO SEEK ATOMIC 
STRUCTURE 


London, Feb. 1.—Experts at the Petrograd Experimental 
Institute, encouraged by Professor Rozjestvensky’s dis- 
covery of the construction of the lithium atom, have de- 
cided to form an atomic commission for elaborate research 
wor 

This commission will be composed of leading scientists, 
and will follow up the professor's method in studying 
other atoms.—The N. Y. American, Feb. 2, 1920. 


This is a fine instance of the scientific acumen 
of the Soviet authorities. Unquestionably the fun- 
damental progress of chemistry lies in the direc- 
tion of research on atomic structure. With the 
advent of the phase rule, X-ray analysis, and the 
newer theories of structure and valence, chemistry 
has been put on a par with physics as a science. 
No better instance of the excellent judgment of 
the Russians with regard to the future of science 
and the essence of scientific progress could be 
found than in their decision to expand on the 
theories of Bragg, Moseley, Langmuir and Roxzjest- 
vensky. 


WOULD-BE FINNISH KING 


The Helsingfors Sanomat, the government organ has 
just printed an interview with Olaf Ashberg, ps the 
moet powerful banker in Sweden, and Son-in-Law of the 
Parliamentary leader Branting. 

“How many marks will be accepted in foreign markets 
or naa pound or dollar has a ee do yards 

iti is in power in Fi ” gays 
aA has ev ing to do with Finland’s relation to Russia. 
Finland can get all the foreign loans she need, when she 
resumes her function as a mid-station between th 
markets of the East and th 
frontier remains closed chaos may be expected.” 
Monanrcuist CANDIDATE ON SCENE 

This warning of coming disaster is futile so far as the 
Monarchist and Group is concerned. It is 
now the moet active and determined group here. Tho 
wealth of its members enables them to ignore the factor 
of the high prices which fall so heavily on the middle and 
poorer classes. General Mannerheim, their widely-adver- 
tised candidate for the Finnish throne, who was recently re- 
ceived by the British and French Governments, will arrive 
home just before the Conference. 

In Finnland his supporters are in constant and fairly 
open relations with Berlin. So direct is the connection 
that whatever happens in monarchist circles in y 
may be expected to be speedily imitated here. Attempts 
may even precede events in Germany. These facts are 
perfectly well known to foreign residents and the diplomats 
in Helsingfors, including, of course, the Briti ion. 

—London Herald, Jan. 5, 1920. 


PICTURES NEXT WEEK 


Soviet Russia for February 28 will again 
be a 32-page issue. It will contain, among 
other things, reproductions of half a dozen 
recent Soviet posters, some of them being en- 


couragements to enlist in the Red Army; 
others are connected with educational matters. 
These alone will be of interest; read the 
second editorial page of today’s issue for 
further announcements. 
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hrs amiable attempt to distort the truth in head- 
lines, even when the matter beneath the head- 
lines is more plausible, continues to be one of the 
favorite practices of the press that favors the Rus- 
sian reactionaries. (Habit had almost impelled us 
to write, “of the pro-Kolchak preas,” but pro- 
whom are they now?) 

Thus, the N. Y. Times of February 15 begins an 
article on page 7 of its “Section I’ as follows: 
ESTHONIAN. PEACE A LENIN MAKESHIFT. 
Terms will be Quite Different When Local Reds 
Get Control, He says. nd Not Lost for Good. 
But the text of the news item, which is a Copen- 
hagen dispatch of February 14th, runs as follows: 

In an address to the Workers’ Council in Moscow re- 
cently Premier Lenin, alluding to the peace made with 
Esthonia, is reported to have said: 

“We left in the hands of Esthonia districts populated by 
fully as many Russians as Esthonians, not being ready to 
shed the blood of the workers and peasants for the sake 
on some strips of country which, anyway, are not definitely 

“Esthonia is passing through the Kerensky period, but 
the dawn of Soviet rule is near. Then there will be 
quite other peace terms.” 

The headlines might have led you to believe that 
Lenin (meaning the Soviet Government) was plan- 
ning some treachery against the little state of 
Esthonia. The fact disclosed by the text is simply 
this: Instead of using force and treason, the time- 
honored weapons of imperialistic aggression, as 
the instruments for spreading the benefits of the 
Soviet theory of government over the former 
provinces of Russia, the Council of People’s 
Commissars seems confident enough in the justice 
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of its rule to permit Esthonia to watch in peace 
the progress of Russia’s development, so that 
Esthonia’s people may themselves decide whether 
they will continue to govern Russians instead of 
Esthonians. Perhaps it is the wise hand of Lenin, 
as the Times headlint insidiously , that 
arranged this far-sighted agreement with Esthonia, 
for it was Lenin, years ago, who preached the 
necessity of leaving the small peasant, even in 
communities where the Revolution was completely 
in power, to administer for himself his wretched 
parcel of land, so that he might compare his own 
yield with the superior profits of the nationalized 
estates in his neighborhood, and decide for him- 
self whether he wished to remain a petty peasant 
working “on his own,” or a free worker on the 
state farming oe If Lenin is responsible 
for this phase of the peace with Esthonia, we can 
hardly accuse him of engaging in “makeshifts.” 
Makeshifts are for the moment; they are the de- 
vices of small minds working for temporary ad- 
vantage. To permit your friends to see their er- 
rors and themselves correct them—would rather 
deserve the name of Stateamanship. 


Br it is not only within the boundaries of the 
former Russian Empire that the Soviets may 
rest content with the peaceful spread of their en- 
lightened administrative philosophy. Surely the 
domain of international finance, with its at present 
all too sensitive expression in the fluctuations of 
foreign exchange quotations, is the last field in 
which newspaper editors would ae a resolution 
by the methods now being successfully carried out in 
Russia. And yet, here also Soviet Russia has led 
the way. We have not yet seen the book of Dr. 
G. Vissering, President of the Netherlands Bank, 
who recently returned to Holland from America, 
called “International Economic and Financial 
Problems,” but we learn from the N. Y. Tunes 
of Feb. 15 that this treatise discusses the institu- 
tion of an international system of barter. It is 
said that this new proposal is the reflection of con- 
siderable study that has been in progress in Hol- 
land, on the subject of the beg seriously low 
quotations (from which Holland has as yet suf- 
fered but little) of European money as compared 
with American, with the resulting impossibility of 
carrying on a sufficient volume of trade between 
the two continents. We quote a few of the words 
of the Times special cable: 

Discussions have been taking place to promote the 
exchange of goods between Holland and abroad as much 
as possible without payment in money. By means of a 
clearing house the goods imported and exported would 
be exchanged at their respective val only the balance 
being liquidated by means of draft. It is suggested to 
establish a main office in Amsterdam, with branches at 
various cities abroad. The discussions, which at present 
are of a prelimmary nature, are being carried on the 
Netherlands Bank with other bankers, exporters and im- 
porters. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that exchanges of 
goods within Soviet Russia, between the various 
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government factories, mines, banks, and other enter- 
prises, are conducted in just this way. It is a rather 
interesting fact in the economic history of our times 
that the highest achievement of capitalist society 
in the field of finance, namely, the manipulation 
of credit and commercial operations to the practical 
elimination of cash payments, should have been 
earried to its logical conclusion by the financial 
and business administration of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic. But we shall not pursue 
this subject at present. Our financial theoreticians 
at home have treated it very exhaustively in their 
oficial reports, and we suppose our readers would 
rather have such material from the pens of the 
authorities themselves. For this reason we shall 
print in the next number of Soviet Russia the 
official report of the activity during the first two 
years of the Soviet Government, of the “Financial 
Policy of the People’s Commissariat of Finance,” 
as it appeared in Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn of Novem- 
ber 7, 1919. 


® 5 * 


they make up their minds to deal effec- 

tively with serious economic problems, the 
puppets of the Entente may continue to amuse 
themselves with all the outward trappings of sov- 
ereignty. Newspaper reports recently assured us 
that certain Baltic States had definitely fixed upon 
their national colors, and we believe, if we are not 
mistaken, that Esthonia has a flag with alternate 
red, white and red bars, while Latvia has bars of 
blue, black and white, beginning at the top. The 
arangement is horizontal in cases. Presumab- 
ly an effort was made to avoid color and scheme of 
the present flag of the Soviet Republic, as well as 
that of the former Empire of the Czar. Like their 
big step-brothers who have been sponsoring them 
from foreign parts, theso little states have succeeded 
in keeping off one another's preserves, as far at least 
as the choice of a “national” flag is concerned. 
Without coming to blows, they have succeeded in 
picking out colors that would not bring the res- 
pective countries into conflict with each other, and 
possibly the Allies even allowed them to do it with- 


out being themselves consulted. ‘“‘Self-determina- 
tion” is not always ignored. 
* e e 


UT when Poland receives serious offers of 

peace from Soviet Russia, and when Polish 
workingmen seriously urge the present Polish Gov- 
ernment to consider ack overtures seriously, the 
Allies must be consulted. And where the Allies are 
concerned, matters are very carefully reac and 
the deliberations are duly protracted. us, ac- 
cording to the Associated Dispatch of February 12, 
from Warsaw, General Pilsudski told the Socialists 
and Workers of Poland, eager for peace with their 
brothers in Soviet Russia, that, “it the Bolsheviki 
showed the same saree (as Poland!) peace might 
be ex d soon, but, he added, Poland’s answer 
would not be given before March, as the Allies 
must be consulted on various questions.” (New 
York Times, February 15.) 
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|e ied strongly we wish that the official news 
from Soviet Russia that we have recently been 
publishing in the form of October wireless mes- 
sages from Moscow, might obtain more general 
licity by appearing in the daily press of the 
nited States! But while a veritable food of seri- 
ous official information is daily forwarded by the 
Moscow wireless stations, in Russian, English, 
French, German, Italian, and other languages, very 
little of it is ever printed in American newspapers. 
We are doing the best we can by reprinting the 
maine iy as soon as copies reach us, but unfor- 
tunately most of our material is four months late. 
However, it is the best and latest material on inter- 
nal affairs in Russia that is accessible to the read- 
ing public in this country, and we therefore invite 
the attention of all serious students of Russian af- 
fairs to these messages. 
. bd * 


| bg we may trust the Associated Press reports of 
the last few days, Vladivostok has been in the 
hands of Soviets since January 31st (in other words, 
for three weeks), while Odessa has been almost as 
long in a condition of liberation by the advancing 
Soviet armies of the Southern Front. Of course, 
not all of Siberia has been cleared as yet of 
counter-revolutionists, and perhaps the Japanese 
Government may temporarily overcome the reluct- 
ance of its people to be misused for purposes of 
invasion in Siberia—but the fact is that from Odessa 
to Vladivostok, a distance of about 5,000 miles, 
the sway of the Soviet authority is all but undis- 
uted. Some military work no doubt remains to 
done, but the feeling seems to be that the United 
States will not intervene, and Soviet Russia has 
practically disposed of the Allied forces invading 
her territory. 


Next Saturday 


SOVIET RUSSIA will contain a number of 
interesting features. Among them are: 


1. Wireless messages of late October and 
early November dates. 


2. Special messages from our Paris Corre- 
spondent. 


3. The above-mentioned Financial Report. 


4, A Comment on the Code of Labor Laws. 


5. Sensational Revelations of a Petrograd 
Cons piracy. 


AND A NUMBER OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Official Communications of the Soviet Government 
SOVIET WIRELESS OF OCTOBER 7 


NORTHERN FRONT. Local engagements in the 
vicinity of Archangel and Murman. WESTERN 
FRONT. Red troops have won new successes 

ainst the enemy in the vicinity of Gdov. Region 
aT Kiev. Red troops after a violent combat drove 
the enemy from their positions. Region of con- 
fluence of River Tetereva. We captured an armored 
enemy ship and sank another. Region of Cherni- 
gov. The enemy were repulsed beyond the river 
Oster in the vicinity of Kozelets. SO 
FRONT. Red troops, overcoming violent enemy 
resistance, took the city of Sievsk. In the vicinity 
of Kursk we have made a new advance. Region of 
Livny. An enemy attack was repulsed. gage- 
ments favorable to us are in progress in the vicinity 
of Kastornaia. Region of Voronezh. Violent en- 
gament being fought. Region of Klietssaia. At- 
tempted enemy attack was a eons Region of 
Arkantsev. Enemy attacked Red troops in the vicin- 
iv of Tsaritsyn but were repulsed. TURKESTAN 
FRONT. Uralsk Region. Fighting continues. 
EASTERN FRONT. Enemy atttack on Tobol was 
repulsed. Red troops have been successful along 
the Ishim railway, capturing numerous prisoners 
and materials. Our advance continues on the 
Northern railway. 

Opinion in the Provinces 

The congress of village soviets of the Zaborov 

canton unanimously p a resolution denounc- 


ing the White guard assassins of Moscow and call- 
ing for an imp le war against the counter-revo- 
lution. 


At Viatka the day set aside for the collection of 
reading matter for the Red army has been most 
successful. The Section of Public Instruction had 
organized seven joint conferences in addition to 
numerous meetings. Lectures on the history of 
books, the social regime and education, the revo- 
lution and public instruction, etc., were given in 
the oe picture theatres, with free admission 
to all. 

The vessel, “The Red Star,” was stationed for 
two days at the capital of the district of Pokrovak, 
and at the village of Zolotoye. During the day the 
instructors visited the city institutions, at night all 
the work was transferred to the vessel, where there 
was a cinematograph that was visited by 25,000 
spectators. Enormous tities of publications 
were sold or distribu At the same time on 
the shore and in the city four meetings attracted 
an immense crowd of citizers, soldiers and young 
people. The representatives of the central execu- 
tive committee were warmly applauded. They or- 
organized a conference open to all the parties, in 
the course of which the program of the Communist 
Party was explained. local institutions were 
inspected and the needs of the population carefully 
studied. In the village of Zolotoye there was held 


a meeting of peasants, who showed the liveliest 
interest in the question of Socialist agriculture. 
From there the instructors went to a large vill 

of the interior. Then the “Red Star,” finding iteelf 
on the first of October at the village of Balyklei, 
received a visit from numerous Cossack peasants, 
and its orators were applauded at several meetings, 
which brought together about six thousand partici- 
pants. Everywhere the local needs were studied 
and noted down for transmission to Moscow. 


The Provinces and the Front 

Immediately after Petrograd and Moscow, the 
Communists of Nizhni-Novgorod began a new mobil- 
ization for the Southern front. All the members of 
the party are advised that the first task of the 
Republic at present is the annihilation of Denikin 
with the shortest delay. At the same time the 
Communist Party is constantly increasing its ranks 
in this place. Thus the Communist groups are 
multiplied among the commercial flotilla. 


News of General Nikolayev’s Funeral 


The fifth of October all the proletariat of Petro- 
grad performed fitting obsequies for the general 
who died at his post for the Soviet Republic. All 
the garrison units and the city corporations were 
assembled with their orchestras and standards. Zino- 
viev pronounced a few words with great emotion. 
“The day that we had to defend ourselves against 
an audacious enemy Comrade Nikolayev placed at 
our service his knowledge and ience to de- 
fend the cause of the workers and peasants. He 
was a general of the ancient regime, but that did 
not keep him from coming to the defense of the 
pear republic. It is for this that our enemies 

ated him. He died a hero with faith in the work 
which he defended. His name will shine as a 
star for the future generation.” Tens of thousands 
followed the procession to the roar of cannon and 
the music of orchestras. 


Denikin’s Support 


Journals of the Don district announce that in 
the government of Stravropol a monopoly of whis- 
key will shortly be introduced. Sale will be author- 
ized even to private dealers. 


In the Azerbeidjan 


According to journals of the Don district there 
is furious fighting in the Azerbeidjan between those 
who want to keep with Denikin and those 
who, like the Minister of War, Makhmendarov, are 
for war with him. The detachments of partisan 
Reds in the region of Touapse are supported by 
the workingmen, and the Denikin commandment 
finds itself unable to fight against them. The com- 
mandant of the city threatens to bombard the 
workingmen’s quarters. In the country of Tchet- 
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chene the insurrections are incessant despite the 
bloody reprisals of the volunteer army. 


The English at Lenkoran 
At Lenkoran the power of the Soviets was ed 
claimed by the local population. The English 
troops after a bloody battle succeeded in over- 
turning the instituted government, arrested the lead- 
ers and turned them over to the volunteer army at 
Petrovak. 
The Crimean Massacres 
The massacre of arrested Communists continues 
in the Crimea. Numerous victims are mentioned at 
Yalta. Among them it seems very probable was 
the famous writer, Veresayev, who was accused of 
sympathy for Bolshevism. 
At Kustanai 
On the ruins which cover the common grave 
of the seven thousand Red peasants shot by Kolchak 
several meetings have been organized which have 
brought together tens of thousands of peasants. 
In the village and the district the revolutionary 
enthusiasm is indescribable. It has penetrated even 
the intellectuals, who have offered their services 
to the Soviet power. 
Last Efforts of Kolchak 
Kolchak is trying to use to the maximum the 
Cossack population of the Irtish. An order of 
mobilization called al! the classes from seventeen 
to fifty-five years, but the Cossacks flee in order not 
to obey. The attempted mobilization of the Cos- 
sacks of Irkutsk has been just as unsucceesful. 
In Siberia 
Following the continual revolutionary outbreaks 
among the peasants and workers, Koltchak has 
proclaimed a state of siege in the entire region of 


Irkutsk. 
Against Denikin 
The sixth of October the majority of the Com- 
munists of Borovitchi, mobilized immediately after 
the Central Committee circular was issued, are leav- 
ing for the Southern front. There remain in the 


city only those who have been judged absolutely 
indispensable. 
At Moscow 


The general assembly of Hat Factory No. 4 places 
itself without reserve at the service of the Red 
army. The general assembly of the Kakhman fac- 
tory declares that al] the workers without exce 
tion should either be at the front or employ all 
their efforts to increase production in the interests 
of the Red army. The general assembly of Con- 
fectionery Factories No. 5 has decided that all 
must as one man work for the success of the Soviet 
power and the Red army. A numerous assembly 
of the Besmanny quarter unanimously adopted a 
resolution inviting all the citizens to redouble their 
energy and abandon all negligence in the defense 
of the Republic. In the Zamoskvorietchie quarter 
meetings and reunions were held which brought 
together thousands of workers from various fac- 
tories. Everywhere were adopted resolutions show- 
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ing once more the ardor with which the proletariat 
of the quarter are ready to defend the Soviet power 
and the Communist Party. 


The Best Agitators 

Thousands of fugitives, eye-witnesses of the atroc- 
ities of the Whites, who narrate the bad treatment 
which they have had to suffer, create among the 
populations the farthest removed from the front an 
inflexible desire to fight against Denikin. Thus 
in the government of Moscow, fugitive peasants 
from aine, formerly pag eae to ae Soviet 

ower, tell the peasants of the pillage, mas- 
cocres and the hangings by the White bands. They 
recount how the unfortunates are quartered, living, 
how the Whites when they attack form their first 
line of women, aged, and children, then the Red 
prisoners, and advance themselves only behind this 
living shield. The peasants unanimously curse this 
modern invasion of Tartars. 

On the Railroads 

A special commission has established the fol- 
lowing principles for the constitution of disciplinary 
tribunals for the railroads. These tribunals are 
permanent, and are formed of delegates from the 
syndicate for labor inspection, and the extraordi- 
nary commission for transports, The investigation 
of affairs is to be immediate. 

Manufacture of School Material 

The factories for the manufacture of school ma- 
terial at Viatka, long known in Russia, have been 
increased since the establishment of the Soviet 
power by numerous additions connected with agri- 
cultural information, hygiene and medicine, the pop- 
ular theatre, etc. In five months these factories 
have turned out for the schools articles to the value 
of more than two and a half million roubles. 


Life of the Workers 

The summer season in the peat-bogs is described 
in Pravda by the committee of peat factories of 
Chatoura. Numerous expedients have increased the 
light among the workers and the ts of the 
neighboring villages. A theatre has disclosed un- 
known talent and presents at the same time both 
original and classic works with great success. A 
troupe from Moscow gave a concert of music and 
song consecrated to Russian authors. The cinemato- 
graph, working at least once a week, has given 
pictures by Tourgenev and Tolstoi. Before each 
performance a member of the factory committee 
or of the syndicate bureau gave an exposition of 
the situation, or treated of questions of literature 
or art. The library attracts many readers, of whom 
seventy out of a hundred are workingmen. In the 
hall of the theatre political or economic meetings 
are held. The organization of a people’s house is 
planned for November or December. 

The Communist Youth 


On the fifth of October was opened the second 
All-Russian Congress of Communist Youth with 
three hundred delegates representing about six hun- 
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dred organizations. Trotsky took the platform, 
showing that the hope of the revolution was in the 
youth of the country, either in the war or in the 
work of peace which remains the principal object of 
the Soviet power, although since its birth it has 
not known a single day of tranquility, so to speak. 
Through war we are advancing towards that new 
regime that the bourgeoisie tried desperately to 

revent. If the English, French or American 

urses left us in repose, all the enemies of the 
Soviet power, deprived of their own force, would 
be seen to fall immediately. But we have not 
wrested the power from the bourgeosie to yield to 
the menace of foreign imperialism. At the least 
danger we turn to the young generation, who reply 
to us, “We are here, ready for the combat.” Petro- 
grad has just sent us hundreds and hundreds of 
proletariat tried in the revolutionary battle. The 
grandeur of our epoch lies, indeed, in the fact that 
it tempers the character of the Russian people. We 
live in a smithy where thousands of hammers are 
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striking. The sparks may here and there burn 
us, take away such and such from our ranks, but 
in our womb are conceived tens of thousands of 
fighters forged of the same steel. That is why 
despite hunger, despite cold, we have not weak- 
ened, that is why we go firmly to our goal in the 
pure confidence that there can be no return to the 
t. We shall humble Denikin as we have hum- 
led Kolchak. 
Firemen’s Service 
The Supreme Council for National Economy has 
decided to place all the local fire brigades under 
charge of the State. This requires a credit of 
almost eight hundred million roubles per semester. 
It is planned to establish five hundred new fire bri- 
gades this year in the cities and towns. 


Public Hygiene 
The Commissariat of public hygiene is ee 


at Moscow a conference of the eee oO 
all Russia. Their program is published in /zvestia. 


SOVIET WIRELESS TO THE BERLIN FOREIGN OFFICE, OCTOBER 9 


The following is a protest addressed to the present German Government, against its toleration 
and encouragement of counter-revolutionary enlistments of Russians in Germany. 


After the undersigned People’s Commissariat felt 
obliged to declare, in radio 1150, of th 22nd of 
August that the Russian government must hold the 
German government responsible for the propagan- 
da circulated among the Russian prisoners of war 
in Germany with the purpose of persuading them 
to enter White Guard companies, and for the trans- 
portation of a considerable number of such war 
prisoners to the territory of enemies of the Rus- 
Bian people, and after the People’s Commissariat 
in radio 1161 of the 27th of August had advised 
the German government that the return home of 
German prisoners must be suspended in view of the 
failure on the part of the German government to 
reply, the Forign Office explained in radio 14491 
of the 5th of September that orders had been given 
to prevent all propaganda among the Russian 
prisoners of war. The People’s Comissariat for 

oreign Affairs regrets having to state that docu- 
ments in the possession of the Russian government 
prove absolutely that the German government not 
only has taken active part in securing for the White 
Guard bands, and that it is in league with an ex- 
tensive organization formed in Germany for this 
purpose by the enemies of the Russian people, but 
also that a part of the military forces of the White 
Guard operating against the Russian Soviet Re- 
public are in the Terect ay of the German gov- 
ernment. We can cite order No. 36, dated Berlin, 
May 28, signed by the chief of the military section 
for the formation of Russian volunteer troop or- 
ganizations for the Northeswt front, General Staff 
Captain of the Guard, Von Rosenberg, and counter- 
signed by an adjutant first lieutenant. This order is 
directed to the leader of an echelon, Colonel Bo- 
boshko, who is ordered to proceed to the station 
Commandant at Mitau with the echelon, and to 
report upon arival. We refer further to the com- 


munication to hand of Denikin’s representative at 
Berlin, Major-General Potocki, No. 116, May 7, to 
Colonel Mazakov, the commander of the second 
Kiev echelon in the camp of Wetzlar. In this com- 
munication Denikin’s representative explains that 
Prince Lieven’s detachment is in the pay of the 
East Prussian German Command, but that its in- 
tention was to place itself under the command of 
General Yudenitch, in order to join later the North- 
ern Army of General Miller, the Eastern of Kol- 
chak’s, and the Southern under Denikin. N 
tiations with the German Command were directed 
by the Russian counter-revolutionary Senator Belle- 
garde. General Potocki says further that he will 
give the official order to permit the unpleasant re- 
cruiting agents of Petlura and others into the camp. 
The Russian Soviet Government considers itself 
compelled in view of this to regard the troops ope- 
rating against Soviet Russia, which are composed 
of such members as have been raised in Germany, 
as irregular bands raised directly by the German 
government against the same; and to hold the Ger- 
man government itself responsible for the fact that 
recruiting for these troops, which, as is known, has 
been practiced with the use of the most unscrupu- 
lous methods, is directly the active participation of 
the German government in the formation of these 
irregular bands. Confronted by enemies thus led 
against the Russian Soviet Republic by the German 
government, the Russian Soviet Republic sees it- 
self forced to conduct itself correspondingly to- 
wards German subjects in Russia and among others 
the German war prisoners. In view of the means 
taken with the aid of the German government to im- 
press Russian war prisoners for the troops operating 
against Ruesia, the Russian government cannot 
but take counter-measures on its part. 

PEOPLE'S COMMISSARIAT OF ForgIcN AFFAIRS, 
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The following message gives detailed proof of the conditions against which the preceding 
message protests. 


The Soviet government has for a long time been 
informed of the relations existing between the 
White Guards of Yudenitch and the German gov- 
ernment. It is at present in possession of several 
documents proving that the German government 
has recruited and sent to the front the greater part 
of these White Guards. It is revealed by these 
documents first that Prince Lieven’s troops, as Deni- 
kin’s representative at Berlin writes, are in the pay 
of the German government; second, that the agents 
who enter the camps of Russian prisoners to re- 
cruit for Yudenitch are all under the direction of 
Denikin’s representative, who has the power to 
forbid admittance to the camps to recruits of ten- 
dencies which are hostile to him. Third, that Yude- 
nitch possesses an official organ for the formation 
of echelons of White Guards with an officer of the 
German General Staff at their head. The text of 
these documents follows: First, translations from 
the Russian, “Russian Military Mission at Berlin, 
May 7, 1919, No. 116. Colonel Kazakov, com- 
manding the second Kiev echelon at the camp of 
Wetzlar. In reply to your note No. 81, dated May 
5, which has been given into my hands personally 
by Captain Zelenetski, I communicate to you in 
order that you may make the greatest possible use 
of it, that this is not the moment to cause trouble 
and inquietude in our corps of officers now when 
we are applying their military forces in Germany 
as circumstances demand to defend our tortured 
fatherland. I myself am the representative of Deni- 
kin’s army and, nevertheless, conforming to the 
military and political conditions I favor the organ- 
ization of all the military expedients which con- 
dace exclusively to one sole end, that which is 

roposed and supported by the army of Denikin. 

would never facilitate the entry of Russian officers 
into Polish, German, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, or 
other troops, if they could turn against the Rus- 
sian national purpose to reconstitute Great Russia. 
That is the reason you may believe sincerely that 
I draw nobody into any adventure, I act openly, 
but at present our uphappy situation does not per- 
mit us to make everything public, for we Russians 
have enemies who do not want the real re-establish- 
ment of Russia. To come to the questions sub- 
mitted by you, I reply, first, that the Russian de- 
tachment of Prince Lieven now forms an integral 
unit, in view of its effective force of five hundred 
men of the Baltic Landwehr and receives its pa 
from the German Command at East Prussia; Sead 
that the political attitude of this detachment de- 
pends on the success which it counts upon, that is, 
after the capture of Riga it plans to place itself 
under the command of General Yudenitch, and to 
form a part of the Western Russian front operating 
with the aim of joining iteelf in the future to the 
army of the North under General Miller and Kol- 


chak, and to the army of the South under General 
Denikin. Third, that the Wetzlar detachment can 
be sent any day, for all the pourparlers with the 
representatives of our allies at Berlin, the French, 
the English, and the Americans, are ended, and all 
sympathize with the idea of Prince Lieven’s de 
tachment. The pourparlers with the German Com- 
mand are directed by Senator Bellgrade, and the 
Germans have uniformly given their assent to the 
sending of the detachment. As to the rest, the 
answer follows from what I have just said. These 
are the reasons that have obliged me to consider 
this arrangement as absolutely Russian, without any 
admixture of class interest. The barons see nothing 
in it, but conditions are favorable for the establish- 
ment of a new front or territory against the Bol- 
shevik army. You ask me to send my benediction 
in writing. You have seen a paper signed by me 
at Colonel Sobolevski's, and a similar one at Cap- 
tain Leontiev’s, designed to inform very quickly 
those who are not sufficiently informed, but I am 
unable to reply with other arbitrary proceedings, 
nor in genera) with any kind of suspicious person- 
alities, I do not wish to use them, and I shall not. 
The irresponsibility of some individuals gives them 
the right to speak for themselves and for others, 
but I ask earnestly that merely my official delega- 
tions be believed, which I deliver very carefully in 
order to avoid false interpretations. As to Lieven’s 
detachment, I made last week a complete report to 
General Chertcherbatchov at Paris, beseeching him 
to co-operate on his part with General Yudenitch in 
this matter. However, the recruiting agents and 
others act at their risk and peril, and I can only 
order officially that access to the camp be denied 
them, but if that business is done secretly I am 
unable to institute a gendarmerie and police for 
those people. They ought to be replaced by the 
healthy patriotic sentiment of the corps of Russian 
officers wishing to see as soon as possible the 
resuscitation of Great Russia and not of scat- 
tered fragments where the politicians will then try 
for years and years to stitch together that Russia 
which ought to be in the hearts of all the sons of 
the fatherland. Major-General D. M. Pototski.” 


Second translation from the German “Military 
Bureau for the formation of Russian volunteer 
troops for the Northwest front, Berlin, May 28, 
1919, No. 36. To Colonel Boboschko, Commandant 
of the echelon. I command you immediately upon 
receipt of the present communication to pr 
with the echelon of 77 officers and volunteers of 
Colonel Sobolevski’s detachment to Mitau, to the 
station Commandant. Report directly upon ar- 
rival. Chief of the Military Bureau, Von Rosen- 
berg, Captain of the Guard. of the General Staff. 
Lieutenant of the Guard performing duties of aide- 
de-camp (Signature illegible) .” 
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The Blockade 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


As It Is Viewed in Paris 


February 21, 1920 


(From our Paris Correspondent) 


ARIS, Jan. 23.—If hypocrisy is the homage 
that vice pays to virtue, we may regard the 
gesture of the Supreme Council in the matter of 
the blockade as the direct consequence of the 
military victories of the Soviet Government and 
the overwhelming desire of the Allied peoples for 
peace. The declaration of January 16, which is 
unanimously attributed to the influence of Lloyd 
George, is steeped in hypocrisy and the vaguest 
sort of verbiage. The events of the last week, the 
repeated rumors of new military enterprises against 
Russia, the despatch of the Allied fleet to the Black 
Sea, the sending of munitions and reinforcements to 
the Caucasus—first made public and then as usual 
denied—and the announcement of Marshal Foch’s 
visit to Poland, all tend to confirm the impression 
of dishonesty and equivocation on the part of the 
Allied statesmen. ey do not want peace, but 
the peoples, more than tired of the criminal as- 
sassination of Russia and the useless shedding of 
blood, have demanded peace. The Allied states- 
men respond with a pretence of peace. The busi- 
ness and manufacturing interests of the world, who 
cannot get along without raw materials from Rus- 
sia, have demanded that be allowed to trade 
with the Soviet Republic. e Supreme Council’s 
answer is a measure calculated to permit access 
to the Russian supplies without interrupting the 
yu t struggle against the Soviet Republic—in 


short, Lloyd George would both have his cake and 
eat it as well. 

How this ivocal experiment will work out, 
may perhaps better known when this letter 


reaches New York. It has all the mischievous ele- 
ments of the Prinkipo and Bullitt affairs, But if 
its aim is to defeat the Soviet Government by a 
diplomatic ruse, the Supreme Council might better 
not have spent its time drafting the proposal. The 
Soviet Government has always been able to hold 
its hand in the diplomatic game, and the wireless 
despatches from Moscow indicate that the People’s 
Commissaries are fully on their guard against new 
manifestations of trickery. The London Herald 
has published a long interview with Litvinoff from 
Copenhagen on this subject, in which he discusses 
particularly the function of the co-operatives. These 
organizations have not been interfered with in 
Soviet Russia, and in return, though non-political, 
they have given their general adhesion to the Soviet 
power. But the foreign trade has been centralized 
into a national monopoly, and according to Lit- 
vinoff, the Soviet authorities may or may not allow 
this trade to go through the els of the co- 
earn In any case, they resent the attempt 
of the Allies to dictate or in any way influence the 
internal economic organization of the country. 

In the business circles of Great Britain, great 
activity hae followed the blockade announcement. 
The National Wholesale Co-operative Society is 


concluding an enormous deal with the Russian Co- 
operative Unions, carrying out the plans formu- 
lated as early as 1916. Private corporations have 
also interested themselves in the prospective Rus- 
sian business. In France, where business has not 
been ie gach for the resumption of Russian trade, 
a special corporation for the exploitation of Rus- 
sian trade was formed last Monday. It has very 
large financial backing. These preparations might 
be sc gui as a guarantee of the sincerity of the 
Allied purpose in raising the blockade, but it is 
quite likely that they too may be deceived. If 
trade is actually started on a large scale and the 
industry and railroads of Soviet Russia begin to 
revive, will the Allies stick to their declaration 
or will they back out in fear, as they did with 
the Prinkipo, Bullitt, and Nansen proposals? That 
probably depends on the alignment of power with- 
in the Supreme Council. 

The common opinion credits England with want- 
ing to conclude peace with the Soviets, and France 
as wanting to conclude war. But which land and 
which France? Up to date France has re 
resented by Clemenceau, who was continually 
frothing at the mouth against the Russian Revolu- 
tion. But now he is gone, and the new government 
is much less militaristic. Also, pacific business 
interests are coming to the front, and will 
have a greater hand in determining the French 
policy. e change is already noticeable in the 
semi-ofiicial press. Le Temps, which had previous- 
] inveighed against any tractations with the Bol- 
cheviki, and slaved up the Far Eastern menace 
in order to block the Litvinoff-O’Grady negotia- 
tions, has now come out frankly against the block- 
ade. It not only admits that the blockade has 
thus far failed, but that further application of it 
would be worse than useless. It sees in the partial 
raising of the blockade a real change of policy 
towards the Soviet Government, and hopes that the 
experiment will succeed (that is to say, succeed 
in desocializing the Socialist Republic of Russia). 
On the other hand, Pertinax, in the Echo de Paris, 
representing the militaristic opinion, rants against 
the decision, as the miltarists ranted a year 
against the Prinkipo proposals. He throws the 
whole responsibility on the Manchester school with 
its “peace on earth to whoever shall buy our 
cotton goods.” 

In England the militaristic hold on the govern- 
ment is represented by Winston Churchill and the 
Northcliffe press. Churchill dreams of building 
new empires, and would fight the Bolshevist Gov. 
ernment because it stands in the way of British ex- 
pansion in the territory of the old Russian Em- 
pire. The Northcliffe press has adopted the same 
attitude, and has advertised far and wide the menace 
of the Bolsheviki in India. This is the old British 
imperialistic game. In order to protect themselves 
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against a supposed menace (which would not exist 
if it was not deliberately provoked by the attempted 
strangulation of Russia), the British people must 
send troops to the Caucasus. Later the story will 
read that in order to protect their interests in the 
Caucasus, they must send troops into the Ukraine 
and Turkestan, etc. 

The British manufacturing interests, and of 
course British Labor, desire to come to an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government as early as pos- 
sible, and to give up the entire policy of adventure. 
One possible issue of this conflict of interests is 
the resumption of Russia trade on a small scale, 
simultaneously with the continuance of military 
intervention. During the Napoleonic wars, British 
merchants were permitted by license from their 
government to supply the French army with uni- 
forms, but this did not prevent Great Britain from 
fighting Napoleon’s armies. 

But if such a compromise were worked out— 
neither peace nor war—the amount of trade with 
Russia would be infinitely small. As Litvinoff 
pointed out in his interview, practically the only 
port available is Petrograd, which is ice-bound dur- 
ing the winter. In the Black Sea, trade would be 
obstructed by the piratical bands of counter-revo- 
lutionaries who are in possession of a part of the 
old Russian fleet that had been turned over to them 
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by the Allies, and by the presence of the British 
fleet itself. The most natural channels of trade 
are through the ports of the Baltic states, and 
through them trade cannot at present be carried 
on because of the continuance of the state of hos- 
tilities. The Allies have prevented and are still 
preventing the conclusion of peace between Russia 
and the Baltic provinces. If at the same time 
they are trying to restore the Russian trade, they 
are in reality trying to accomplish an impossibility. 

Very significant is the non-participation of Amer- 
ica in the blockade discussions. The American 
State Department several months ago sounded the 
Allies on the removal of the blockade, but has not 
intervened further than that. And yet, when one 
reviews events, one remembers that it was the con- 
sent and participation of the United States that 
supported the Allied policy of intervention in 
Siberia and the whole series of measures against 
Russia. America has now renounced her part in 
the whole business, and is withdrawing her troops 
from Siberia. But alas! the damage once done 
cannot be so quickly undone. The Allies have 
found means to continue their intervention, to con- 
tinue their interference in Russia affairs without 
American participation. American manufacturers 
connot sell their goods in Russia, because of the 
Napoleonic dreams of a Churchill in England and 
a Foch in France! 


Recollections of Lenin 


By CHarLes RaPPaPoRt 
The celebrated Russian Socialist who is the author of this article has been living in Paris for 


many years. We take the following 
mage : la République Socialiste,” whi 
was in the year 1902. His book, “What Is to 
Be Done?” had just fallen into my hands. Or 
rather, I should not call “What Is to Be Done?” a 
book; it is an execution—an execution of the “So- 
cialistic” reformism represented by Bernstein and 
the Syndicalistic reformism which is preached in 
Russia by Boris Krichevaky. 

This brilliant pamphlet contains in embryo all 
of Lenin’s tactics. It is a life and death struggle 
upon two fronts: against the capitalistic bourgeoi- 
aie and against opportunism, both in a Socialistic 
and in a Syndicalistic cloak. 

His organizing genius is also apparent in this 
book. Lenin is not content with general tenden- 
cies; he also proposes a goodly number of prac- 
tical measures in order to awaken the party from 
the lethargy into which it had been plunged by 
the failure of the terroristic tactics. He demands 
the formulation of “professional revolutionaries,” 
that is, people who live only for and by the revo- 
lution. He is ready to avail himeelf of all the 
questions of the day in order to set them down 
as a foundation for the revolutionary struggle. 

The agrarian question already plays a promi- 


rsonal reminiscences of Lenin from a book entitled “Hom- 
has recently been printed in Paris. 


nent part in this question. Czarism is represented 
as a remnant of feudalism. In order that capital- 
ism may attain its full development and offer a 
foundation for the modern class struggle, it must 
first overthrow Czarism by means of the revolu- 
tion. Lenin opposes the “economism” of the 
group surrounding Krichevsky, and advocates the 
revolutionary political and social struggle. He 
wishes to win over the peasants for the revolu- 
tion by increasing their land holdings. 

“What Isa to Be Done?” created quite a stir in 
revolutionary circles. Old revolutionaries such 
as Paul Axelrod made reservations, but the allied 
themselves with Lenin, who was then the editor 
of “L’Etincelle,” appearing in Geneva, which led 
the struggle against the opportunist danger. In 
order to fight opportunism it was necessary not 
to become involved in quarrels with Lenin. 

I became personally acquainted with Lenin on 
the occasion of a conference in Paris at about this 
time. The thing that most impressed me in the 
personality of the present leader of the Soviet 
Government was the clarity and energy of his 
ideas. For the first time in my life ] heard from 
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the mouth of an orthodox Marxist the words “armed 
insurrection”; the Marxists of the old school had 
come to the point where they considered every call 
to revolution to be an antiquated “Blanquism.” 


About 1903 there ensued the split between Mar- 
tov and Axelrod on the one hand, and Lenin and 
his friends on the other. Lenin had forced this 
split by utilizing a slight majority (of one or 
two votes if I am not mistaken). This is the origin 
of the so-called “Bolshevism,” which, entymolog- 
ically speaking, means nothing more than majority. 
Since I was in favor of unity, I did not attach 
myself either to the Bolsheviki or the Mensheviki. 
As Russian Socialism did not possess a single 
means of operating legally and it was persecuted 
by the Czarist banditti, 1 could not see how it 
could afford to indulge in the luxury of a split, 
which must necessarily condemn it to inactivity. 
And I later gladly seized the opportunity of de- 
claring my solidarity with Plekhanoff, who was 
also working for unity. But it was a unity on 
the basis of the Left. 


In spite of a sort of external unity, the struggle 
of the various tendencies went on all the more 
sharply. Every editorial meeting of the party 
paper developed into a real battle between Lenin 
an Zinoviel® on the one hand, and Martoff and 
Dan on the other. I then became more intimate 
with Lenin. His power to work was marvelous. 
He was simultaneously the first theoretician of 
his group, its editor, its organizer, its tireless ora- 
tor. He possessed an extraordinary strength of 
will. Here is a fact which may serve as proof of 
this statement: One group of adherents of his, 
among whom were Lun sky and Bogdanov, 
were trying to fuse the Marxian doctrine with the 
teachings of Ernst Mach. Lenin smelled a danger 
for the purity of the doctrine, and more particu- 
larly for its tactics. And, already forty years old, 
he plunged into the study of philosophy. He 
worked his way through a whole library of philo- 
sophical writings and produced a_ philosophical 
treatise in which he mercilessly ae the philo- 
sophical errors of his friends. ose who know 
the difficulties of philosophic study will be able 
to appreciate this work of Lenin’s, who made him- 
self a philosopher in order to save the theoretical 
integrity of his party. Being a passionate friend 
of clear and transparent relations, Lenin consid- 
ered the union of opposing elements—Bolsheviki 
and Mensheviki—as an intolerable yoke. For the 
second time he broke up the unity of the party. 
I was unable to agree with him. For, together 
with Plekhanoff, Lenin was indisputably the leader 
of the party and of its organs. He was therefore 
giving up a position which seemed to me to be 
very favorable and his friends of the present day 
then thought as I did; among others Lunacharsky 
and Trotsky. But the later course of events showed 
how absolutely irreconcilable were two tendencies, 
one of which advocates a rigid carrying out of the 
class struggle doctrine without any compromise, 
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while the other—in spite of all its fine words— 
actually amounted to an advocacy of class har- 


mony and a surrender of Socialism. The history 
of the revolution of 1917-18 has clearly shown this. 


The majority of the Mensheviki joined with the 
Democratic bloc, and, under the knout of Keren- 


sky, was completely controlled by it. Lenin’s tac- 
tics do not consist in concealing oppositions and 
fractures, but in forcing them into their most em- 
phatic expression. When he finds himself in the 
presence of one who is vacillating, he does not 
take him by the hand and lead him over to the 
Left, but permits him to move to the Right and 
even pushes him on in his course. There are situa- 
tions in which it must require a superhuman will 
and an unparalleled clarity of mind to resist a ten- 
dency toward reconcilation. Lenin’s closest 
friends, Zinovieff, Lunacharsky, Rykov, were in 
favor of an alliance with the Left of the other 
Socialistic parties; they resigned from the Central 
Committee of the party in the most ostentatious 

ossible manner. Lenin stood figuratively alone, 

ut he stood firm. The situation was completely 
opaque. No one could know how things would 
turn out. Kerensky and the Cossacks still had the 
upper hand. The German armies were invading 
Russia. The Entente was threatening. Lenin 
turned out to be right; success was his; his friends 
returned to him, his enemies were defeated. I 
seek in vain for a parallel in history. I cannot 
find such a parallel. You may make what objec- 
tions you please to Lenin’s tactics. You may 
propose to him other and more practical tactics. 
But, regardless of what may be our tactical re- 
flections, we can obtain no other impression of 
Lenin than this: “Ecce homo!” This is a man! 

And we may add: A man that represents a class 
that has only its chains to lose and a world to gain. 
You may crush an individual man, but you cannot 
crush the proletarian class, for the future belongs 
to it. 
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1. The Code of Labor Laws shall take effect 
from the moment of its publication in the Compila- 
tion of Laws and Regulations of the Workmen's 
and Peasants’ Government. This Code must be ex- 
tensively circulated among the working class of 
the country by all the local organs of the Soviet 
Government and be posted in a conspicuous place 
in all Soviet Institutions, 

II. The regulations of the Code of Labor Laws 
shall apply to all persons receiving remuneration 
for their work and shall be obligatory for all en- 
terprises, institutions and establishments (Soviet, 
public, private and domestic), as well as for all 
private employers exploiting labor. 


III. All existing lations and those to be 
issued on questions of labor, of a general character 
(orders of individual establishments, instructions, 
rules of internal management, etc.), as well as in- 
dividual contracts and agreements, shall be valid 
ae so far as they do not conflict with this 


ITV. All labor agreements previously entered 
into, as well as all those which will be entered 
into in the future, in so far as they contradict the 
regulations of this Code, shall not be considered 
valid or obligatory, either for the employees or the 
employers. 


V. In enterprises and establishments where the 
work is carried on in the form of organized co- 
operation (Section 6, Labor Division A of the 
present Code) the wage earners must be allowed 
the widest possible self-government under the super- 
vision of the Central Soviet authorities. On this 
basis alone can the working masses be successfully 
educated in the spirit of socialist and communal 
government. 


VI. The labor conditions in the communal en- 
terprises organized as well as supported by the 
Soviet institutions (agricultural and other com:- 
munes) are regulated by special rules of the all- 
Russian Central Executive Committee and of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, and by instruc- 
tions of the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture 
and Labor. 

The labor conditions of farmers on land as- 
signed them for cultivation are regulated by the 
Code of Rural Laws. 

The labor conditions of independent artisans are 
beenieten by special rules of the Commissariat of 

r. 


ARTICLE I 
On Compulsory Lebor 


1. All citizens of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic, with the exceptions stated in sections 2 and 3, 
shall be subject to compulsory labor. 

2 Ld cra persons shall be exempt from com- 


| 4 
(a) Persons under 16 years of age; 
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(b) All persons over 50 years; 
(c) Persons who have become incapacitated by 
injury or illness. 
3. Temporarily exempt from compulsory labor are: 

(a) Persons who are temporarily incapacitated ow- 
ing to illness or injury, for a period necessary for 
their recovery. 

(b) Women, for a period of 8 weeks before and 8 
weeks after confinement. 

4. All students shall be subject to compulsory labor 
at the schools. 

5. The fact of permanent or temporary disability shall 
be certified after a medical examination by the Bureau of 
Medical Survey in the city, district or province, by accident 
insurance office or agencies representing the former, ac- 
cording to the place of residence of the person whose 
disability is to be certified. 

Note I. The rules on the method of examination of dis- 
abled workmen are appended hereto. 

Note Il. Persons who are subject to compulsory labor 
and are not engaged in useful public work may be sum- 
moned by the local Soviets for the execution of public 
work, on conditions determined by the Department of Daboe 
in agreement with the local Soviets of trade unions. 

6. Labor may be performed in the form of— 

(2) Organized cooperation; 
(b) Individual personal services; 
(c) Individual special jobs. 

7. Labor conditions in Government (Soviet) establish- 
ments shall be regulated by tariff rules approved by the 
Central Soviet authorities through the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Labor. 

8. Labor conditions in all establishments (Soviet, na- 
tionalized, public and private) shall be regulated by tariff 
roles drafted by the trade unions, in agreement with the 
directors or owners of establishments and enterprises, and 
approved by the People’s Commissariat of Labor. 

ote. In cases where it is impossible to arrive at an 
understanding with the directors or owners of establish- 
ments or enterprises, the tariff rules shall be drawn up by 
the trade unions and submitted for approval to the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Labor. 

9. Labor in the form of individual personal service or 
in the form of individual special jobs shall be regulated 
by tariff rules drafted by the respective trade unions and 
approved by the People’s Commissariat of Labor. 


ARTICLE If 
The Right to Work 

10. All citizens able to work have the right to employ- 
ment at their vocations and for remuneration fixed for 
such class of work. 

Note. The District Exchange Bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Labor Distribution may, by agreement with the 
respective unions, assign individual wage earners or groups 
of them to work at other trades if there is no demand 
for labor at the vocations of the persons in question. 

11. The right to work belongs first of all to those who 
are subject to compulsory labor. 

12. Of the classes exempt from compulsory labor, only 
those mentioned in subdivision “b” of section 2 have a 
right to work. 

13. Those mentioned in subdivisions “a” and “c” of 
section 2 are absolutely deprived of the right to work, and 
those mentioned in eection 3 temporarily deprived of the 
right to work. 

14. All persons of the female sex, and those of the male 
sex under 18 years of age, shall have no right to work 
during night time or in those branches of industry where 
the conditions of labor are especially hard or dangerous. 

Note. A list of especially hard and erences ate 
occupations shall be prepared by the Department of Labor 
Protection of the People’s Commissariat of Labor, and shall 
be published in the month of January of each year in the 
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Compilation of Laws and Regulations of the Workmen's 
and Peasants’ Government. 


ARTICLE UI 
Methods of Labor Distribution 

15. The enforcement of the right to work shall be se- 
cured through the Departments of Labor Distribution, trade 
unions, and through all the institutions of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 

16. The assignment of wage earners to work shall be 
carried out through the Departments of Labor Distribu- 
tion. 

17. A wage earner may be summoned to work, save by 
the Departments of Labor Distribution, only when chosen 
for a position by a Soviet institution or enterprise. 

18. Vacancies may be filled by election when the work 
offered requires political reliability or unusual special 
knowledge, for which the person elected is noted. 

19. Persons engaged for work by election must register 
in the De ent of Labor Distribution before they are 
accepted, bat they shall not be subject to the rules con- 
cerning probation set forth in Article IV of the present 

e. 

20. Unemployed persons shall be assigned to work 
through the Departments of Labor Distribution in the man- 
ner stated in sections 21-30. 

21. A wage earner who is not e ed on work at his 
vocation shall register in the local Department of Labor 
Distribution as unemployed. 

22. Establishments and individuals in need of workers 
should apply to the local Department of Labor Distribution 
or its division (Correspondence Bureau) etating the con- 
dition of the work offered as well as the requirements which 
the workmen must meet (trade, knowledge, experience) . 

23. The Department of Labor Distribution, on receipt 
of the application mentioned in section 22, shall assign 
the persons meeting the requirements thereof in the order 
determined by the same. 

24. An unemployed person has no right to refuse an 
offer of work at his vocation, provided the working condi- 
tions conform with the standards fixed by the respective 
tariff regulations, or in the abeence of the same the 
trade unions. 

25. A wage worker engaged for work for a period of 
not more than two weeks, shall be considered unemployed, 
and shall not lose his place on the list of the Department 
of Labor Distribution. 

26. Should the local Department of Labor Distribution 
have no workers on its lists meeting the stated require- 
ments, the application must be immediately sent to the 
District Exchange Bureau, and the establishment or indi- 
vidual offering the employment shall be simultaneously 
notified to this effect. 

27. Whenever workers are required for work outside 
of their district, a roll-call of the unemployed registered 
in the Department of Labor Distribution shall take place, 
to ascertain who are willing to go; if a sufficient number 
of such should not be found, the Department of Labor Dis- 
tribution shall assign the lacking number from among the 
unemployed in the order of their registration, provided that 
those who have dependents must not be given preference, 
before single persons. 

. If in the Deparment of Labor Distribution, within 
the limits of the district, there be no workmen meeting 
the requirements, the District Exchange Bureau has the 
right, upon agreement with the respective trade union, to 
eend unemployed of another class approaching as nearly 
as possible the trade i 

29. An unemployed person who is offered work outside 
his vocation sh e obliged to accept it, on the under- 
standing, if he so wishes, that this be only temporary, until 
he receives work at his vocation. 

. A wago earner who is working outside his specialty, 
and who has stated his wish that this be only temporary, 
shall retain his place on the register on the Department of 
Labor Distribution until he gets work at his vocation. 

31. Private individuals violating the rules of labor dis- 
tribution eet forth in this article shall be punished by the 
order of the local board of the Department of Labor Dis- 
tribution by a fine of not less than 300 rubles or by arrest 
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for not less than one' week. Soviet cetablishments and 
officials violating these rules on labor distribution shall be 
liable to criminal prosecution. 

ARTICLE IV 


Probation Periods 

32. Final acceptance of workers for ent employ- 
ment shall be preceded by a period of probation of not 
more than six days; in Soviet institutions the probation 
period shall be two weeks for unskilled and less responsible 
work and one month for skilled and responsible work. 

33. Areosding to the results of the probation the wage 
earner shall either given a permanent appointment, or 
rejected with payment for the period of erobetion in ac- 
cordance with the tariff rates. 

34. The results of the probation (acceptance or rejec- 
tion) shall be communicated to the Department of Labor 
Distribution. 

35. Up to the expiration of the probation period, the 
wage earner shall be considered as unemployed, and shall 
retain his place on the eligible list of the Department of 
Labor Distribution. 

36. A person who, after probation, has been rejected, 
may appeal against this decision to the union of which he 
is a member. 

37. Should the trade union consider the appeal men- 
tioned in the preceding section justified, it enter into 
negotiations with the establishment or person who has re- 
jected the wage earner, with the request to accept the 
complainant. 

38. In case of failure of negotiations mentioned in seo- 
tion 37, the matter shall be submitted to the local - 
ment of Labor, whose decision shall be final and subject 
to no further appeal. 

39. The Department of Labor may demand that the 
person or establishment who have without sufficient reason 
rejected a wage earner provide the latter with work. 
Furthermore, it may demand that the said person or estab- 
lishment compensate the wage earner according to the 
tariff rates for the time lost between his rejection and 
- acceptance pursuant to the decision of the Department 
of Labor. 


ARTICLE V 
Transfer and Discharge of Wage Earners 
40. The number of wage earners in all enterprises, 
establishments, or institutions employing paid labor can 
take place only if it is required in the interest of the busi- 
ness and by the decision of the proper organ of manage- 


ment. 

Note. This rule does not apply to work with private 
individuals employing paid labor, if the work is of the 
subdivisions mentioned in “b” and “c” of Section 6. 

41. The transfer of a wage carner to other work within 
the enterprise, establishment or institution where he is 
employed may be ordered by the managing organs of said 
enterprise, establishment or institution. 

42. The transfer of a wage earner to another enterprise, 
establishment or institution situated in the same or in a 
different locality, may be ordered by the corresponding 
organ of management with the consent of the Department 
of Labor Distribution. 

43. The order of an organ of management to transfer 
& wage earner as mentioned in Section 40 may be appealed 
from to the respective Department of Labor (local or dis- 
trict) by the interested individuals or organizations. 

4A. The decision of the Department of Labor in the 
matter of the transfer of a wage earner may be appealed 
from by the interested parties to the District Department 
of Labor or to the People’s Commissariat of Labor, whoee 
decision in the matter in dispute is final and not subject 
to further appeal. 

45. In case of urgent public work the District Depart- 
ment of Labor may, in agreement with the respective pro- 
fessional unions and with the approval of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Labor, order the transfer of a whole group of 
wage earners from the organization where are em- 
ployet to another situated in the same or in a different 
ocality, provided a sufficient number of volunteers for such 
work cannot be found 
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4%. The discharge of wage carners from an enterprise, 
establishment or institution where they have been em- 
ployed is permissible in the following cases: 

(a) In case of complete or partial liquidation of the 
enterprise, i t or institution, or of cancella- 
tion of certain orders or work; 

(b) In case of suspension of work for more than 2 


month; 
(c) In case of expiration of term of employment or 
of completion of the job, if the work was of a tempo- 


rary character ; 

(d) In case of evident unfitness for work, by special 
decision of the organs of management and subject to 
agreement with the ive professional unions. 

(e) By request of the wage earner. 

47. The organ of management of the enterprise, estab- 
lishment or institution where a wage earner is employed, 
or the person for whom a wage earner is working must give 
the wage earner two weeks notice of the proposed dis- 
rr for ee eee mentioned are, ne 

tion notifying simultaneoual e Department 
of aber Diseibatien z 

48. A wage earner discharged for the reasons mentioned 
in subdivisions “a”, “b” and “d” of Section 46 shall be 
considered unemployed and entered ss such on the lists 
of the Department of Labor Distribution and shall continue 
to perform his work until the expiration of the term of 
two weeks mentioned in the preceding section. 

49. The order to discharge an employee for the reasons 
mentioned in subdivisions “a”, “b” and “d” of Section 46 
may be appealed from by the interested persons to the 
Local Department of Labor. 


50. The decision of the Local Department of Labor on 
the question of discharge may be appealed from by either 
party to the District Department of 


by an examination of the reasons for the resignation by the 
respective organ of workmen’s self-government ( works and 
other committees). 

Note. This rule does not apply to the resignation of a 
wage earner employed by an individual, if the work is of 
the character mentioned in subdivisions “b” and “c” of 
Section 6. 

52. If the ah gp of workers’ self-government (works or 
other committee) after investigating the reasons for the 
resignation finds the resignation unjustified the wage earner 
must remain at work, but may appeal from the decision of 
the committee to the respective professional union. 

53. A wage earner who quits work contrary to the deci- 
sion of the Committee, pursuant to Section 52, shall forfeit 
for one week the right to register with the Department of 


Labor Distribution. 

54. Institutions and employing paid labor shall 
inform in each case w @ wage earner quits work the 
Local Department of Labor Distribution and the profes- 
sional union of which the wage earner is a member, stating 


the date and the reason thereof. 


ARTICLE VI 
Remuneration of Labor 

55. The remuneration of wage earners for work in enter- 
prises, establishments and institutions employing paid labor, 
and the detailed conditions and order of payment shall be 
fixed by tariffs worked out for each kind of labor in the 
manner described in Sections 7-9 of the present Code. 

56. All institutions working out the tariff rates must 
comply with the provisions of this article of the Code of 
Labor Laws. 


57. In working out the tariff rates and determining the 
standard remuneration rates, all the wage earners of a trade 
shall be divided into groups and categories and a definite 
standard of remuneration shall be fixed for each of them. 

58. The standard of remuneration fixed by the tariff 
rates must be at least sufficient to cover the minimum livi 

as determined by the People’s Commissariat 
Taker for each district of the Russian Socialist Federated 
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Soviet Republic and published in the Compilation of Laws 
and Regulations of oe Workmen's and Peasants’ Govern- 
meni. 


59. In determining the standard of remuneration for 
each Ca ge category attention shall be given to the 
kind of labor, the danger of the conditions, under which 
the work is performed ,the complexity and accuracy of the 
work, the degree of independence and responsibility as 
well as the standard of education and experience required 
for the prformance of the work. 


60. The remuneration of each wage earner shall be 
determined by his classification in a definite group and 
category. 

61. The clageification of wage earners into groups and 
categories within each branch of labor shall be done by 
special valuation commissions, local and central, estab- 
lished by the respective professional organizations. 

Note. The procedure of the valuation commissions shall 
be determined by the People’s Commissariat of Labor. 

62. The tariff regulations shall fix the standard of 
remuneration for a normal working day or- for piecework, 
and particularly the remuneration for overtime work. 

63. Remuneration for piecework shall be computed by 
dividing the daily tariff rate by the number of pieces con- 
stituting the production standard. 

64. The standard of remuneration fixed for overtime 
work shal] not exceed time and a half of the normal 
remuneration. 

65. Excepting the remuneration paid for overtime work 
done in the same or in a different branch of labor, no addi- 
tional remuneration in excess of the standard fixed for a 
given group and category shall be tted, irrespective 
of the pretext and form under which it might be offered 
and whether it be paid in only one or in several places 
of employment. 

66. Persons working in several places must state in 
which place of employment they wish to receive their pay. 

67. Persons receiving excessive remuneration, in viola- 
tion of Section 65, shall be liable to criminal prosecution 
for fraud, and the remuneration received in excess of the 
normal (standard) may be deducted from subsequent pay- 
ments. 

68. From the remuneration of the wage earner may he 
deducted the excess remuneration received in violation of 
Section 65, and the remuneration earned by the wage earner 
during his vacation; deduction may also be made for cessa- 
tion of work. 

69. No other deductions, except those mentioned in 
Section 68, shall be permitted, irrespective of the form or 
pretext under which they might be made. 

70. Payment of remuneration must not be made in 
advance. 

71. If the work is steady, payment for the same must 
be made periodically, at least once in every fortnight. 
Remuneration for temporary work and for special jobs 
rovided the same continues at least for two weeks, 

paid immediately upon completion of work. 

72. Payments shall be made in money or in kind (lodg- 
ings, food supplies, etc.). 

73. To make payments in kind special permission must 
be obtained from the Local Department of Labor which 
ol determine the rates jointly with the respective trade 

ons. 

Note. The rates thus determined must be based on the 
standard prices fixed by the respective institutions of the 
Soviet authority (valuation commissions of the Commis- 
sariat of Victuals, Land and Housing Department, Price 
Committee, etc.). 

74. Payments must take place during working hours. 

75. Paymente must be made at the place of work. 

76. The wage earner shall be paid only for actual work 
done. If a cessation of work is ca during the working 
day by circumstances beyond the control of the wage earner 
throug? accident or through the fault of the administra- 
tion), he shall be paid for the time lost on the basis of the 
daily tariff rates, if he does time work, or on the basis of 
his average daily earning, if he does piece work. 

71. A wage earner shall be paid wage during leave 
of absence (Sections 106-107). 
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78. During illness of a wage earner the remuneration 
doe bina shall be:paid as « eabeidy from the hospital funda: 

Note. The manner of payment of the subsidy is fixed 
by rules appended hereto. 

79. Unemployed shall receive a subsidy out of the funds 
for aren oye 

Note. Rules concerning unemployed and the payment of 
subsidies to them are appended hereto. 

80. Every wage earner must have a labor booklet in 
which all matters pertaining to the work done by him as 
well as the payments and subsidies received by him are 
entered. 

Note. Rules regarding labor booklets for wage earners 
are appended hereto. 

ARTICLE VIL 
Working Hours 

81. Working hours are regulated by the tariff rules made 
for each kind of labor, in the mamner described in Sections 
7-9 of the Present Code. 

82. The rules for working hours must conform with the 
provisions of this article of the Code of Labor Laws. 

83. A normal working day shall mean the time fixed 
by the tariff regulations for the production of a certain 
amount of work. 

84. The duration of a normal working day must in no 
case exceed eight hours for day work and seven hours for 
night work. 

85. The duration of a normal day must not exceed six 
vbours: (a) for persons under 18 years of age, and (b) 
in especially hard or health-endangering branches of in- 
dustry (note Section 14 of the present Code). 

86. During the normal working day time must be allowed 
for meals and for rest. 

87. During recess machines, beltings and lathes must 
be stopped, unless this be impossible owing to technical 
conditions or in cases where these machines, beltings, etc., 
serve for ventilation, drainage, lighting, etc. 

88. The time of recess fixed by Section 86 is not in- 
cluded in the working hours. 

89. The recess must take place not later than four hours 
after the beginning of the working day, and must continue 
not less than a half hour and not more than two hours. 

Note. Additional intermissions every hours, and 
for not less than a half hour, must be allowed for working 
women nursing children. 

90. The wage carners may use their free time at their 
own discretion. They shall be allowed during recess to 
leave the place of work. 

91. In case the nature of the work is such that it re- 
quires a working day in excess of the normal, two or more 
shifts shall be engaged. 

92. Where there are several shifts, each shift shall work 
the normal working hours; the change of shifts must take 
place during the time fixed by the rules of the internal 
peneeeent without interfering with the normal course 
of wor. 

93. As a general rule, work in excess of the normal 
hours( overtime work) shal] not be permitted. 

94. Overtime work may be permitted in the following 
exceptional cases: 

(a) Where the work is necessary for the prevention 
of a public calamity or in case the existence of the 
Soviet Government of the R. S. F. S. R. or human life 
is endangered; 

(b) An emergency, public work in relation to water 
supply, lighting, sewerage or transportation, in case 
of accident or extraordinary interruption of their regu- 
lar operation; 

(c) When it is necessary to complete work which 
owing to unforseen or accidental delay due to tech- 
nical condition of production, could not be completed 
during the normal working hours. If leaving the work 
uncompleted would cause damage to materials or 
machinery ; 

(d) On repairs or renewal of machine parts or con- 
struction work, wherever neceasary to prevent stoppage 
of work by a considerable number of wage earners. 

95. In the case described in subdivision “c” of Section 
94, overtime work is permissible only with the consent of 
the respective trade union. 
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96. For overtime work described in subdivision “d” of 
Section 94 permission must be obtained from the local 
labor inspection, in addition to the permit mentioned in 


the preceding section. 

97. No females and no males under 18 years of age 
may do any overtime work. 

98. The time spent on overtime work in the course of 
two consecutive days must not exceed 4 hours. 

99. No overtime work shall be permitted to make up 
for a wage carner's tardiness in reporting at his place af 
wo 

100. All overtime work done by a wage earner, as well 
as the remuneration received by him for the same, must 
be recorded in his labor booklet. 

101. The total number of days on which overtime may 
be permitted in any enterprise, establishment or institu- 
tion must not exceed 50 days per annum, including such 
days when even one wage earner worked overtime. 

102. Every enterprise, establishment or institution must 
keep a special record book for overtime wor 

103. All wage earners must be allowed a weekly un- 
interrupted rest of not less than 42 hours. 

104 No work shall be done on specially designated 
holidays. 

Note. Rules concerning holidays and days of weekly 
rest are appended hereto. 

105. On the eve of rest days the normal working day 
shall be reduced by two hours. 

Note. This section shall not apply to institutions and 
enterprises where the working day does not exceed six 


hours. 

106. Every wage earner who has worked without inter- 
ruption not less aix months shall be entitled to leave 
of absence for two weeks, irrespective of whether he 
worked in only one or in several enterprises, 
or institutions. 

107. Every wage earner who has worked without in- 
terruption not less than a year shall be entitled to leave 
of nce for one month, irrespective of whether he 
worked in only one or in enterprises, establish- 
ments or institutions. 

Note. Sections 106 and 107 shall take effect beginning 
January 1, 1919. 

108. Leave of absence may be granted during the whole 
year, provided that the same does not interfere with the 
ae course of work in enterprise, establishment or in- 
stitution. 

109. The time and order in which leave of absence may 
be granted shall be determined by agreement between the 
management of enterprise, establishmnt or institution and 
proper self-government bodies of the wage earners (works 
and other committees). 

110. A wage earner shall not be allowed to work for 
remuneration during his leave of absence. * 

111. The remuneration of a wage earner earned during 
his leave of absence shall be deducted from his regular 


wages. 

112. The absence of a wage earner from work caused 
by special circumstances and itted by the manager 
shall not be counted as leave of absence; the wage earner 
shall not be paid for the working hours lost in such cases. 


ARTICLE VOI 
Methods to Assure Efficiency of Labor 


113. In order to assure efficiency of labor, every wage 
earner working in an enterprise, i t or institu- 
tion (governmental, public or private) eenpioying labor in 
the form of organized collaboration, as as the admin- 
istration of the enterprise, establishment or institution, shall 
strictly observe the rules of this article of the Code relative 
to standards of efficiency, output and rules of internal 
management. 

114. Every wage earner must during a normal working 
day and under normal working conditions perform the 
standard amount of work fixed for the category and group 
in which he is enrolled. 

Note. Normal conditions referred to in this section, shall 


ean: 
(a) Good condition of machines, lathes and ao- 


cessories; 
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(b) Timely delivery of materials and tools neces- 
for the performance of the work; 
me) Good quality of materials and tools; 

(d) Proper hygienic and sanitary pment of the 
building where work is performed (necessary light- 
ing, heating, etc.). 

115. The standard outpat for wage earners of each trade 
and of each group and category be fixed by valuation 
commissions of the respective trade unions (Section 62). 

116. In determining the standard output the valuation 
commission shall take into consideration the quantity of 
products usually turned out im the course of a normal 
working day and under normal technical conditions by the 
wage earners of the particular trade group and category. 

117. The production standards of output sdooied by the 
valuation commission must be approved by the proper De- 
parma of Labor jointly with the Council of National 

nomy. 


118 A wage earner systematically producing less than 
the fixed standard may be transferred by decision of the 
proper valuation commission to other work in the same 
group and category, or to a lower group or category, with 
@ corresponding reduction of wages. 

Note. The wage earner may appeal from the decision 
to transfer him to a lower group or category with a reduc- 
tion of wages, to the local Department of Labor and from 
the decision of the latter to the District Department of 
Labor, whose decision shal] be final and not subject to 
fo 

119. @ wage ecarner’s failure to maintain the standard 
output be due to lack of good faith and to negligence on 

i be discharged in the manner set forth 

” of Section 46 without the two weeks’ 
motice prescribed by Section 47. 

120. The Supreme Council of National Economy jointly 
with the People’s Commissariat of r may di a 
general increase or decrease of the standards of efficiency 
and output for all wage earners and for all enterprises, 
establishments and institutions of a given district. 

121. In addition to the regulations of the present article 
relative to standards of efficiency and output in enter- 
prises, establishments and institutions, efficiency of labor 
shall be secured by rules of interna] management. 

122. The rules of internal management in Soviet insti- 
tutions shall be made by the of Soviet authority 
with the approval of the People’s Commissariat of Labor 
or its | departments. 

123. The rules of internal management in industrial 
enterprises and establishments (Soviet, nationalized, private 
and public) shall be made by the trade unions and certi- 
fied Ey the proper Departments of Labor. 

124. The rules of internal management must include 
clear, precise and, as far as possible, exhaustive directions 


in relation to— 

(a) The general obligations of all wage earmers 
are ul handli : a materials and sera ay 
with instructions of the managers regarding perform- 
ance of work, observance of the fixed standard of 
working hours, etc.) ; 

(b) The special duties of the wage earners of the 
particular branch of industry (careful handling of 
the fire in enterprises using ioflammable materials, 
observance of special cleanliness in enterprises pro- 
ducing food products, etc.) ; 

(c) The limits and manner of liability for breach 
of the ae duties mentioned above in subdivisions 
a” an : 

125. The enforcement of the rules of internal manage- 
ment in Soviet institutions is entrusted to tho responsible 
managers. 
126. The enforcement of the rules of internal manage- 
ment in industrial enterprises and establishments (Soviet, 
nationalized, public or private) is entrusted to the self- 
government bodies of the wage earners (works or similar 


committees) . 
ARTICLE [IX 
Protection of Labor 


127. The protection of life, health and labor of per- 
sons engaged in any economic activity is entrusted to the 
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labor inspection—the technical inspectors and the repre- 
sentatives of sanitary mspection. 

128 The labor inspection is under the jurisdiction of 
the People’s Commissariat of Labor and its loca] branches 
(Departments of Labor) and is composed of elected labor 
inspectors. 

129. Labor inspectors shall be elected by the Councils 
of Professional Unions. 

Note I. The manner of election of labor inspectors shall 
be determined by the People’s Commissariat of Labor. 

Note Il. In districts where there is no Council of Trade 
Unions, the Local Department of Labor shall summon a 
conference of representatives of the trade unions which 
shall elect the r inspectors. 

130. In performing the duties imposed upon them con- 
cerning the protection of the lives and health of wage 
earners the officers of labor inspection shall enforce the 
rogue os of the present Code, and decrees, instructions, 
orders and other acts of the Soviet power intended to safe- 
guard the lives and health of the workers. 

131. For the attainment of the purposes stated in Sec- 
tion 130 the officers of labor inspection are authorized— 

(a) To visit at any time of the day or night all the 
industrial enterprises of their districts and all places 
where work is carried on, as well as the buildings 

rovided for the workmen by the enterprise (rooming 
ouses, hospitals, asylums, baths, etc.) ; 

(b) To demand of the managers of enterprises or 
establishments, as well as of the elective organs of the 
wage earners (works and similar committees) of those 
enterprises or establishments in the management of 
which they are peel peine: to produce all neceseary 
books, records and information ; 

(c) To draw to the work of inspection representa- 
tives of the elective organizations of employees, as well 
as officials of the administration (managers, superin- 
tendents, foremen, etc.) ; 

(d) To bring before the criminal court all violators 
of the regulations of the present Code, or of the 
decrees, instructions, orders and other acts of the 
Soviet authority intended to safeguard the lives and 
health of the wage carners; 

(e) To assist the trade unions and works commit- 
tees in their efforts to ameliorate the labor condition 
in individual enterprises as well as in whole branches 
of industry. 

132. The officers of labor inspection are authorized to 
adopt special measures, in addition to the measures men- 
tioned in the p ing section for the removal of condi- 
tions endangering the lives and health of workmen, even 
if such measures have not been provided for by any par- 
ticular law or regulation, instructions or order of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Labor or of the Local Department 
of Labor. 

Note. Upon taking special measures to safeguard the 
lives and health of wage earners, as authorized by the 
present section, the of inspection shall imme 
diately report to the Local Department of Labor, which 
may either approve these measures or reject them. 

133. The scope and the forms of activity of the organs 
of labor inspection shall be determined by instructions and 
orders issued by the People’s Commissariat of Labor. 

134. The enforcement of the instructions, rules and 
regulations relating to safety is entrusted to the technical 
inspectors. 

135. The technical rip ors shall be appointed by the 
Local Departments of Labor from among engineering spe- 
cialists; these inspectors shall perform within the territory 
under their jurisdiction the duties prescribed by Section 
31 of the present Code. 

136. The technical inspectors shall be guided in their 
activity, besides the general regulations, by the instructions 
and orders of the People’s Commissariat of Labor and by 
the instructions issued by the technical division of the 
Local Department of Labor. 

137. The activity of the sanitary inspection shall be 
determined by instructions issued by the People’s Com- 
missariat of Health Protection in conference with the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Labor. 
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APPENDIX TO SECTION 79 
Rules Concerning acranart sy and Payment of Subsidies 
1 An “unemployed” mean every citizen of the 
Raman Soculst Federated Soviet Republic eabject 10 lor 
duty who is registered with the local Department of Labor 
as out of work at his vocation or at the 


) Any person 
ee two weeks (Section 25 of the 
resent Code) ; 
(b) Any person who is temporarily employed out- 


ocal 
21 of the present Code) ; 


(c) To persons who have wilfully quit work, for 


re : 54 of the present Code. 
persons 
sarge Benita © of these cules Ghall be cotkled 


nent employment (for s term anes two weeks) at 
their vocations in the order of etermined by the 
list of the of Distribution for each 
vocation. 


5. Persons described in Section 1 and subdivision “b” 
of article 2 of these rules shall be entitled to a subsidy 
from the local fund for unemployed. 

6. The subsidy to unemployed provided in section 1 
of the present rules be to the remuneration 
fixed by the tariff for the group and category on which 
the wage carner was assigned by the valuation commission 
(Section 61). 


Note. In ional cases the People’s Commissariat 
of Labor may reduce the unem loyed subsidy to the mini- 
mum of living expenses as ed for the district 
are layed poraril ide of his 

wage earner employed tem y outside o 
vocation (Subdivision “b” of Section 2) shall receive a 


subsidy equal to the differences between the remuneration 
fixed for the group and category in which he is enrolled 
and his actual remuneration, in case tho latter be lees 
than the former. 

8. fo eet ee ee 
right to a cheer shall apply to the local funds for un- 
employed and shall present the following cocoments: (a) 
his registration card from the local Department of Labor 
Distribution; and (b) a certificate of the valuation com- 
mission showing his assignment to a definite group and 
category of wage earners. 

9. Before paying the iste the local funds for un- 
employed shall ascertain, thro the Department of Labor 
Distribution and the respective trade union, the extent 
of applicant’s unemployment and the causes hero aa as 
well as the gro oe er and category to which he belo 

10. The 1 funds for oa antiers may for 
reasons, deny the application for a 

Nl. If an application is denied, the ioral fund for un- 
gaployed. shall, within three days from the filing of the 
application, infor, tie applicant thereo 

12. The decision of the local fund for unemployed may 
within two weeks, be arr from by the interested par- 


ties to the local Department of Labor, and the decision 
of the latter may be appealed from to the District Depart- 
ment of Labor. The decision of the District Department 


of Labor is final and subject to no further appeal. 

13. The payment of the subsidy to an unemployed shall 
commence only after he has actually been laid off and not 
later than after the fourth day. 

14. The subsidies shall be paid from the fund of un- 
employed insurance. 

15. The fund of unemployment insurance shall be made 
up, 

(a) from obligatory payments by all en 
lishments and institutions employing ny bere 
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(b) from fines imposed for default in such payments ; 


be determined 
the Pleats Commissariat of 
APPENDIX TO SECTION 80 


Rules Concerning Labor Booklets. 


1. Every citisen of the Russian Socialist Federated 

i Sig (ler ag er gmap Sag oe 
category (Sectioon 62 of the present Code), shall receive, 
free of charge, a labor booklet. 

Note. The form of the labor booklets shal] be worked 
out by the People’s Commissariat of Labor. 

2 Each wage earner, on entering the employment of 


establi 
labor, shall present his labor booklet to the management 


thereof, and on entering the employment of a private indi- 
vidual—to the latter. 


3. All work performed @ wage earmer during the 
normal working day as w os pie wore ae ove 
work, and all payments received by him as a 
(remuneration in money or in kind, subsidies a the 
unemployment and hospital funds), must be entered in 
his labor booklet. 
Note. In the labor booklet must also be entered the 
leaves of absence and sick leave of the wage earner, as 
well as the fines imposed on him during and on account 
of his work. 
4. Each entry in the labor booklet must be dated and 
signed by the m making the entry, and also by the 
wage carner (i tho latter je iterate). who thereby certi- 
fies the correctness of the entry. 
5. The labor booklet shall contain: 

(a) The name, surname and date of birth of the 


babe 5 carner ; 
(b) The name and addrees of the trade union of 
which the wage earner is a ; 
(c) The group and category to to which the wage 
earner by the valuation commission. 

6. Upon the discharge of a wage earner, his labor book- 
let shall under no circumstances be withheld from him 
Whenever an old booklet is replaced by a new one, the 
former shall be left in posession of the wage carner. 

7. In case a wage earner loses his labor booklet, he 
shall be provided with a new one into which shall be 
copied the entries of the lost booklet; in such a 
case a fee determined by the rules of internal man 
thay be charced to tha wage cimee fac he nee bola” 

8. A wage earner must present his labor booklet upon 
the request 

(a) Of the managers of the enterprise, establish- 
ment or institution where he is emp cag Sr 

(b) Of the De ent of Labor Distribution; 

(c) Of the trade union; 

(d) Of the officials of woremen's control and of 
labor protection ; 

(e) Of the insurance offices or institutions acting 
as such. 


APPENDIX TO SECTION 5 

Rules for the Determination of Disability for Work. 

1. Disability for work shall be determined by an exam- 
ination of the applicant by the Burean of Medical 
in urban districts, or by the provincial insurance 
accident insurance offices or institutions acting as such. 

Note. In case it be impossible to organize a Bureau of 
Medi at fe ae Office, such a soar 
may organized gt the Department 
the local Soviet, provided, basalt ea that the said Bureau 
shall be guided in its actions by the general rules and 
instructions for insurance offices. 

2. The staff of the Bureau of Experts shall include: 

(a) Not less than three specialists in surgery; 
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(b) Representatives of the Board of Directors of 
the office; 


Sanitary mechanical engineers appointed by 
the Board of the office; 
(d) Representatives of the trade unions. 

Note. The specialists in surgery on the staff of the 
Bureau shall be recommended by the medical sanitary 
department, with the consent of the Board of Directors, 

referably from among the surgeons connected with the 
ospital funds, and ‘shall be confirmed by a delegates’ 
meeting of the office. 

3. ing the examination of a person at the Bureau 
of the Medical Commission, all persons who have applied 
for the examination may be present. 

4. An application for the determination of the loss of 
working ability may be made by any person or institution. 

5. Applications for examination shall be made to the 


insurance office nearest to the residence of the person in 
question. 
6. Examinations shall take place in a special room of 


the insurance office. 

Note.—If the person to be examined cannot be brought 
to the insurance office, owing to his condition, the exam- 
imation may take place at his residence. 

7. Every person who is to be examined at the Bureau 
of Medical shall be informed by the respective 
imsurance office of the day and hour set for the examina- 
tion and of the location of the section of the Bureau of 
Medical Experts where the same is to take place. 

8 The Bureau of Medical Experts may use all methods 
epored by medical science for determining disability for 
wo 


9. The Bureau of Medical Experts shall keep detailed 
minutes of the conference meetings, and the record em- 
bodying the results of the examinations shall be signed 
by all members of the Bureau. 

10. A person who has undergone an examination and 
has been found unfit for work shall receive a certificate 
from the Bureau of Medical Experts. 

Note. A copy of the certificate shall be kept in the 
files of the Bureau. 

ace bleed oo 2 — the certificates shall show 
whet e disability is @ permanent or tempor 
character. If the disability for work be damiperite; che 
secure and certificate shall show the date set for exam- 

tion. 

12. After the disability for work has been certified the 
proper insurance office shall inform thereof the Department 
of Social Security of the local Soviet, stating the name, 
surname and ad of the person disabled, as well as 
the character of the disability (whether temporary or 
permanent). 

13. The decision of the Bureau of Medical Experts 
certifying or denying the disability of the applicant may 
be appealed from by the interested parties to the People’s 
Commissariat of Health Protection. 

14. The People’s Commissariat of Health Protection 
may either dismiss the appeal or issue an order for the 
re-examination of appellant by a new staff of the Bureau 
of Experts. 

15. The decision of the new staff of the Bureau of 
Experts shall be final and subject to no further appeal. 

16. Re-examinations to establish the recovery of work- 
ing ability shall be conducted in the same manner as 
the first examination, with the observance of the regula- 
tions of the present article of the Code. 

17. The expenses incurred in connection with the ex- 
amination of an insured person shall be charged to the 
respective insurance office. The expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the examination of a person not insured 
be charged to the respective enterprise, establishment or 
institution. 

18. The People’s Commissariat of Labor may, if nec- 


essary, modify or amend the present rules for the deter- 
mination of disability for work. 

Roles concerning payment of sick benefits (subsidies) 
to Wage ers: 


1. Every wage earner shall receive in case of sickness 
a subsidy and medical aid from the local hospital fund 
of which he is a member. 
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Note I. Each person may be a member of only one 
insurance fund at a time. 

Note II. A person who has been ill outside the district 
of the local hospital fund of which he is a member shall 
ive the subsidy from the hospital fund of the district 
in which he has been taken ill All expenses thus in- 
curred shall be charged to the hospital fund of which 
the particular pereon is a member. 

2. The sick benefits shall be paid to a member of 
a hospital fund from the first day of his sickness until 
the day of his recovery, with the exception of those days 
during which he has worked and accordingly received roe- 
muneration from the enterprise, lishment or institu- 
tion where he is employed. 

3. The sick benefit shall be equal to the remuneration 
fixed for a wage earner of the respective group and cate- 


gory. e « 

Note L The group and category in which the wage 
earner is enrolled be ascertained by the local hospi- 
tal fund through the Department of I.abor Distribution 
or through the trade unions. 

Note Il. The subsidy for pregnant women and those 
lying-in shall be fixed by special regulations of the 
People’s Commissariat of Labor. 

Nate Ill. In exceptional cases the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Labor may reduce the subsidy to the minimum 
of living expenses as determined for the respective district. 

4. Besides the subsidies, the hospital funds shall also 
provide for their members free medical aid of every kind 
(first aid, ambulatory treatment, home treatment, treat- 
ment in sanatoria or resorts, etc.). 

Note. To secure medical aid any spi by fund may, 
independently or in conjunction with er local funds, 
organize and maintain ite own ambulatories, a 
etc., as well as enter into agreements with individual phy- 
sicians and establishments. 

5. The resources of the local hospital funds shall he 
derived : 

(a) From obligatory payments by enterprises, estab- 
lishments and institutions (Soviet, public and private) 
employing paid labor: 

(b) From fines for delay of payments; 

(c) From profits on the investments of the funds; 

(d) From casual payments. 

Note. The resources of the local hospital funds shall 
be consolidated into one common fund of insurance against 
sickness. 

6. The amount of the payments to local hospital funds 
by enterprises, establishments and institutions employs 
paid labor shall be periodically fixed by the People’s Com- 
missariat of Labor. 

Note I. In case these obligatory payments be not paid 
within the time fixed by the local hospital funds, they 
shall be collected by the local Department of r; 
moreover, in addition to the sum due, a fine of 10 per cent. 
thereof shall be imposed for the benefit of the hospital 
fund. 

Note II. In case the delay be due to the fault of the 
responsible managers of the particular enterprise, 
lishment, or institution, the fine shall be collected from the 
personal means of the latter. 

7. The decision of the hospital funds may be appealed 
from within two weeks to the Department of Labor. The 
decision of the Department of Labor shall be final and 
subject to no further appeal. 

8 The People’s Commissariat of Labor may, whenever 
necessary, change or amend the foregoing rules concerning 
sick benefits to wage earners. 


Have your 1919 copies of Soviet Russia 
bound. Bring or send the numbers to oar 
office, with $1.50 in cash or check, and we 
will deliver, on March 1, a well-bound vol- 
ume, with title-page and index. 
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Russian Soviet Government Bureau Commercial Department 
Statement by A. A. Heller, Director of the Commercial Department 


New York, Feb. 16, 1920. 

ILE the board of directors of the American 
. YY Manufacturers Export Association adopts re- 
solutions against trade with Russia, British manu- 
facturers are shipping large stocks of merchandise 
to the warehouses in the Baltic states, preparatory 
to the final lifting of the blockade. British bankers 
are completing negotiations for the financial dom- 
ination of onia, Latvia and Lithuania, and as 
a part of their plan intend to capture the supremacy 
in Russian markets formerly held b now 
bankrupt Germany. While the State De artment 
at Washington refuses export licenses for ahipiaeata 
to Russian ports, the British Government organizes 
through its Board of Trade insurances against in- 
land risks on British goods in transit to Russia, as 
well as on goods bought in Russia by British firms; 
and King and Prime Minister are preparing the 
political way for an early resumption of trade. 
While American business men content themselves 
with information about Russian conditions imparted 
to them through the medium of foreign governments 
intent on capturing Russian markets from America 
or through officials at Washington intent on justi- 
fying the policy of blockade and starvation of the 
Russian ple, British interests have formed a 
Central Russian Institute to collect and distribute 
exact information in d to Russia and to sti- 
mulate in every way the lopment of British con- 
nections in the Russian field. 

I am convinced that the American business man 
is the unfortunate victim of the most astonishing 
campaign of misinformation ever undertaken 
against any nation. I am convinced that the great 
mass of American manufacturers did they know the 
facts would utterly repudiate the view which the 
Governing Board of the Manufacturers Export As- 
sociation has seen fit to make public. 

The Russian Soviet Government has sought the 
good will of American manufacturers from the be- 
ginning. The Russian Government would welcome 
the presence of a commission of American manu- 


facturers and business men sent to Russia to see 
for themselves the actual conditions in that country. 
Such a commission would fmd that an export and 
import business of between one and five billion dol- 
lars a year awaits the resumption of friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Russia. Such a 
commission would find some 432 million pounds of 
flax available for immediate export to the United 
States. It would also discover at least 216 million 
pounds of hemp also available for immediate ex- 
port, large quantities of furs, bristles, hides and 
latinum, and almost unlimited supplies of timber. 
t would find that the preliminary purchases con- 
templated by the Representative of the Russian 
Government in the United States of $150,000,000 
worth of railroad material, $30,000,000 worth of 
agricultural implements, $30,000,000 of boots and 
shoes, $30,000,000 worth of foodstuffs, $30,000,000 
worth of cotton, $20,000,000 worth of textiles and 
drygoods, $5,000,000 worth of hardware and metal 
and $5,000,000 worth of paper and rubber goods, 
represent only the immediately pressing needs of 
the people of Russia. It would find that the financ- 
ing of trade with Soviet Russia would be the least 
knotty problem in international trade at the present 
time. The large gold reserve and the amount of 
raw material available for immediate export can 
furnish the best basis for a satisfactory credit ar- 
rangement on both sides. 


Judging from the number of inquiries at the 
office of the Russian Government Bureau in New 
York relative to export and import possibilities, 
the resolutions of the Board of American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association do not represent the 
sentiment of a large and representative group of 
American traders. There is an increasing number 
of such who are not deceived by the campaign of 
misrepresentation about Russia and who are as 
ready and willing as we are to establish at once 
normal commercial] intercourse between the two 
countries, 
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Results and Prospects of Our Economic Policy 


By V. Miryutin 
Economic Life, November 7, 1917. 


Dens the last two years our economic policy 

has been changing and developing as a result 
of the concrete conditi existence 
of Soviet Russia. 

The first year was, in the main, a year of liquida- 
tion of the old capitalist relations. When the 
power passed into the hands of the proletariat, 
that class naturally had to take the economic ad- 
ministration into its own hands. During the first 
year the economic dictatorship of the proletariat 
transferred the means of production: the land, fac- 
tories, mines, mills, and banks—into the hands of 
the organs of the Soviet Government. In the main 
the process of nationalization had been completed 
within the first year after the revolution. As many 
as 60 million desyatins of land have been taken 
over from the private landowners, 29 central banks 
have been nationalized, together with all their local 
branches; 16,000 merchant vessels have also been 
nationalized. In the course of the first year as 
many as a thousand of the largest industria] enter- 
prises have been nationalized; the main branches 
of industry, such as coal mining, the electrotech- 
nical industry, and a portion of the metallurgical 
and machine construction plants have been nation- 
alized. 

During the first year our economic policy has 
also been directed toward the building up of the 
machinery of economic management. We could 
not i iately assume the administrative func- 
tions. For this we had neither the personnel nor 
the means. It is true, however, that the enormous 


itions underlying 


dent action among the 
dy facilitated matters for 
us even during the first . When the owners 
would leave their establi ts, thus causing the 
disorganization of industry, the mill and factory 
committees and the trade unions would, usually, 
handle the situation to a considerable extent. 
Towards the end of the first year the administrative 
machinery had been built on absolutely new founda- 
tions, from top to bottom, with the closest partici- 
pation of the lehering masses. 

Thus, the economic policy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, directed essentially toward the realiza- 
tion of fundamental Socialist principle: ‘as been 
carried out. 

Another basic feature of our economic policy 
during the first year after the revolution was the 
liquidation of the war and the transformation of 
our industry to a peace basis. We proposed to 
concentrate all our attention on serving the peace- 
time needs of the population. Every factory, every 
mill was arranging its program at production in 
such a manner as to bring about the transition from 
war-time production to the time service of 
meeting the needs of the large masses of the popu- 
lation. 

Thus, our economic policy during the first year 
consisted in an attack on the old capitalist organs 
and organizations, in the creation of a new Soviet 
apparatus, in taking over enterprises from private 
owners and placing them in the hands of the state 
and under the regulation of economic activity. 


development of in 
working classes had 
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The second year differs considerably from the 
first, both as regards the external conditions 
affecting Soviet Russia and as regards the internal 
problems which the Soviet Government faced— 
particularly those of the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy. The second congress of the Coun- 
cil of National Economy, in its regulations and 
resolutions, had already determined the line which 
was to be followed in the domain of economic re- 
construction. In the first place, Soviet Russia was 
compelled to come into collision with international 
capital. 

The second year had therefore passed under the 
aegis of struggle against the aggressive interna- 
tional capital. We have been confronted with the 
live forces of capitalism, in the shape of the sol- 
diers of the Entente powers—English, French, Ital- 
ian—who have seized our most needed and most 
important positions, from an economic standpoint. 
The British took the Caucasus, and we were de- 

rived of naphtha and petroleum. The aid of the 
tente powers gave an impetus to the advance of 
the Russian counter-revolution from the south, from 
the north, from the west, and from the east. The 
counter-revolution, backed by cannon, shells, and 
money, has been advancing on Soviet Russia. At 
the same time the bourgeoisie has declared a block- 
ade of Soviet Russia, in the hope of strangling 
her economically. All this has ined our 
economic policy. 

We were immediately compelled to proclaim the 
transformation of the entire country into a single 
military camp. We had to place our entire econ- 
omic activity on a war basis. Before everything 
else we had to place the defense of the achieve- 
ments of the proletariat. It was in this direction 
that our economic policy was guided during the 
second year of the existence of the Soviet power. 


But at the same time we had to make further 
internal reinforcements of our economic organiza- 
tion and our economic activity. From the regu- 
lation of our economic life we have passed over 
to direct management. During this second year 
we have completed the nationalization of industry. 
At the present moment, as is well known, there 
are in all some 4,000 nationalized enterprises which 
represent practically 90 per cent of the country’s 
total production. We have created up to 90 in- 
dustrial state monopolies, centralizing the entire 
industrial management. The working class itself 
has furnished a quite considerable group of its 
own organizers and administrators. 


At the same time our economic policy has been 
directed towards raising industrial productivity to 
its maximum capacity. Of course, the concrete 
conditions under which we had to live and work, 
were highly complex. It will be enough to point 
out that we had to get along during these two 
years on 10 per cent to 15 per cent of the quantity 
of fuel needed. Nevertheless, owing to the cen- 
tralization of the entire economic management, 
we succeeded in solving the problems of a fair 
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distribution of raw materials and fuel. Those fears 
which were entertained by many to the effect that 
the working class might disintegrate, proved to be 
groundless. The latest statistical data show that 
the number of workers, as compared with the pre- 
war period, has suffered the comparatively small 
reduction of approximately 20 per cent. 

The reduction in the amount of productivity was 
mainly due to lack of fuel. The fuel crisis which 
we are now experiencing is caused mainly by the 
loss to Soviet Russia of such fuel resources as the 
Donetz basin, which usually yielded about a billion 
and a half (poods) of coal (anthracite), and the 
Caucasus, yielding a billion and a half (poods) of 
oil. The loss of these regions has dealt a colossal 


blow to our country. 


Finally, outside of these basic problems of 
economic policy there was the most important one, 
during the second year, of keeping in touch with 
our villages. The creation of collective forms of 
rural economy, the organization of Soviet farms, 
of agricultural communes, of artels, and so on 
were the first considerations. As regards the mid- 
dle class peasantry it was our aim to win over 
these many millions to the side of Socialism, aid- 
ing and supporting them with those economic re- 
sources and means which were needed by them. 
The question of connecting the city with the vil- 
lage, of connecting the industrial and rural econ- 
omy been continually very acute. 


The question of spreading the influence of the 
proletariat also to rural Russia has stood out prom- 
inently. During that entire time a considerable 
number of both Soviet rural estates and agricul- 
tural communes have been created, but up till now 
they are merely submerged among the many mil- 
lions of individual peasants estates. True, that the 
conditions of organization of supply have made it 
possible this year, as can be seen from experience, 
to arrange for a more systematic and better or- 
ganized supply for the villages than that of the 
preceding year. is already yields definite prac- 
tical results. The grain crops this year promise 
to be considerably better than they were last year. 
All this, of course, bears testimony to the fact that 
the organization which we have been putting into 
practice is effective. 


But at the same time we must bear in mind that 
the questions of distribution and supply remain 
among the sorest and most difficult problems in 
our entire economic life. It is due to this that 
speculation still has a large opportunity for de- 
velopment. 


The positive results which have been achieved 
in this domain are accounted for, chiefly, by the 
fact that the large laboring masses have been drawn 
into the work of the various bodies in charge of 
distribution, that these latter have been consoli- 
dated, and the entire Soviet apparatus for distribu- 
tion amalgamated with the cooperative system. 

Thus, if we were to summarize briefly the final 
results of the economic policy of the Soviet Govern- 
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ment during the second year of its rule, we might 
say that our economic policy during the second 
year consisted first in placing our economic activity 
on a war footing, second, in the transmission from 
mere regulation of our économic life to direct man- 
agement, and inducing the laboring masses to di- 
rect participation in this work, and third, in rais- 
ing production, taking’ into account all the con- 
crete conditions under which we were compelled 
to work. 

The third year which is only beginning to dawn 
in the life of the Soviet Government will in all 
probability bring with it great changes in our 
interrelations with the outside world. 

When the management of the economic life is 
centralized, when the means of production are so- 
cialized, it will be impossible to crush by means 
of economic isolation, a country as rich in various 
natural resources, as is Russia. 


The third year raises before us problems of 
further coordination between the city and the coun- 
try, between manufacturing and farming, between 
the supply of the raw material and the finished 
product. Before us rise the problems of further 
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improving our organs of government with the ob- 
ject of raising their productivity, increasing the 
speed of their operation, bettering their composi- 
tion, and improving their internal structure. We 
are further confronted by the problem of develop- 
ing our productive forces, especially as regards 
procuring fuel, and in the domain of electro- 
technical work. We shall have to cope with the 
problems of increasing production and improving 
the system of distribution. 

Our economic policy will have to be directed 
chiefly toward the solution of our practical econo- 
mic problems. As soon as the changed conditions 
the world over permit it, our policy will be directed 
toward the solution of broader questions of Rus- 
sia’s economic development. At the present mo- 
ment and in the immediate future all our energies 
must be used for the solution of the fundamental 
problem—the final annihilation of the aggressive 
counter-revolutionary forces, which, to a consider- 
able extent, have already been shorn of their 
strength and defeated, but which are now making 
their last attempt to overthrow the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


Situation of the Russian Soldiers in France 


By A. RuBakIN 


The author of this article is a physician, an “aide-major” attached to the camp of Champlieu 
(Oise), and was formerly director of Sanitary Service for the Russian troops in France. His con- 
tribution, which we take from La Republique Russe of September 18, 1919, is sank Hosier 


because of the fact that it is written by one who is not himself a Bolshevik or a sym 
viodieal in which it oh eon is noted for its amusing effort to bal- 


Soviet Government. In fact, the pe 


ance itself elegantly on the fence that separates monar 


editors. 
| my capacity as a former director of the Sani- 

tary Service of the Russian troops in France, 
and in my present occupation, which has been con- 
mected for more than three months with a camp 
of “repatriated” Russians, I have been enabled to 
study their situation rather closely, and to make 
a number of general inferences. The absolute ig- 
morance in which the French public is kept as to 
what concerns the situation of the Russians in 
France (the censorship mercilessly suppresses the 
slightest allusion to situation in the Russian 
or French newspapers, and the authorities arrest 
everyone who speaks about it (the affair of Col. 
Kollontaiev is a good example), cannot be ex- 
plained by military reasons, and is rather delicate 
- from the political standpoint. The absence of 
legally recognized Russian ‘authorities (for M. Mak- 
lakov limits himself to the task of occupying the 
Embassy Mansion), places our soldiers in a situa- 
tion which is defenseless, and completely at the 
mercy of the French authorities. 

A Review of Past Events 

The 72,000 Russian soldiers at present in France 

are drawn from: (1) the Russian Expeditionary 


er with the 
ism and Sovietism in the sympathies of ts 


force in France and Macedonia, which arrived 
here in 1916; and (2) the remnants of the Rus- 
sian prisoners taken by the Germans. 

(1) The first group (about 30,000) are scat- 
tered in labor detachments all over the French 
territory. Their desire to be repatriated, which 
they have been expressing for two years, has not 
been granted, allegedly through lack of shipping 
space. Only the ill and those realloted to military 
units have been repatriated. 

(2) The second group are working in the North, 
in the Ardennes, and in other invaded regions, and 
were liberated by the French on the occasion of 
the armistice. A number of them had fled to Hol- 
land and to Belgium, where they were gathered up 
by the Americans and forwarded to France with 
a view to “speedy” repatriation. They were tempt- 
ed into France, in other words, by promises of 
immediate repatriation, and by the desire to be 
again with their Allies after four years of cap- 
tivity. 

The liberated prisoners of war were in a pitiable 
state, without clothes, without linen, dressed in fan- 
tastic costumes, half civilian, half military, given 
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to them on their arrival, or received from Ameri- 
cans, Belgians, etc. All prisoners of war 
thought that after dressing and comforting them, 
their Allies would then repatriate them, thus ful- 
filling their most ardent hope and their moet legiti- 
mate right. They were grouped and divided among 
the various camps (Mailly, Verdun, Champlieu, 
etc.), guarded by the French soldiers. Not know- 
ing what to do with them, they were set to carry 
out the same tasks that were imposed upon the 
German prisoners, filling up ditches, removing 
barbed wire entanglements, etc.). They were 
lodged in barracks which were often very badly 
managed (in the environments of Verdun, the camp 
which the Russians call “Camp Muddy”). This 
reception very quickly disillusioned the Russians, 
and the work which they were set to do seemed to 
them, not without reason, to be humiliating. They 
were on the same footing as the German prisoners. 
This gave rise to a number of misunderstandings. 
The Russian soldiers considered that they were 
being again treated as prisoners. Their work, and 
the armed escort guarding their camps, were not 
calculated to dispel this conviction. 

On the other hand, the work assigned to them 
was not sufficient to occupy all of them. Thus, in 
March and April, 1919, when two hundred Rus- 
sian prisoners of war were engaged in loading 
wood at Mareuil-sur-Ourcq, only twenty-five of 
them were actually at work, for there was not 
enough work for all. This meant for each man 
one day of work out of eight days. Thus they 
were utilized rather poorly everywhere and this 
did not convince them that the work which they 
were set to do had any value. In addition, the 
Russian officers coming from the Russian i- 
tionary force were attached to the camps. With 
what object? Allegedly as technical advisers of 
the French command. In reality, at least in the 
case of the camp of Champlieu, these officers are 
doing nothing at all, while they draw a salary 
higher than that of French officers. They never 
set foot into the camp of the soldiers, have no 
function there, and spend their time languishing 
io ennui and playing cards all day long. Their 
presence is not only useless, but obnoxious, and 
gives a bad example to the soldiers. They make 
no effort either to get in contact with the soldiers 
or to give them useful instruction. As for com- 
mands, they not only do not issue any, but are 
officially not entitled to do so. The fact that the 
majority of these officers have accepted commis- 
sions in the armies of Kolchak and Denikin, who 
are detested by the soldiers, causes the latter to 
consider them as foreign mercenaries and enemies 
of the people. The reason for assigning these off- 
cers to posts which are empty and useless is the 
desire to pee them somewhere, without knowin 
exactly what to do with them. Their continua 
inactivity and idleness, as well as their habitual 
understanding that in a material sense their future 
is assured, have demoralized these man and ren- 
dered them incapable of performing any work, 
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and that is no way of mrp bap aim one, 
they have lost in the eyes of Russian soldiers. 


Although the soldiers do not know any French, 
circulars are sent to the French commandant, recom- 
mending that they be isolated from the civil popu- 
lation, to prevent them from spreading the “Bol- 
shevist virus.” Thus there is instilled in the souls 
of these soldiers, who have been in captivity for 
more than four years, an “anti-French virus,” and 
it is the French themselves who are taking care 
of the job. The French population, whose heads 
have been stuffed with ideas representing the Rus- 
sians as “Bolsheviks,” highwaymen, and brigands, 
at first hid themselves in fright when the Russians 
would pass through the towns near their camps. 

But their heads were soon cleared by contact with 
reality, and now the most amicable relations exist 
between the Russians and civilians. On Sundays 
and holidays, the camp is invaded by the peasants 
of the neighborhood: who come in by the hundreds 
with their families to express their sympathies to 
their Russian friends. The two threatres in the 
camp are full of civilians; you behold there old 
women, children, and young girls from the vicinity. 


A View of the Present Situation 


Months passed after the armistice, and the prom- 
ise of repatriation was not yet fulfilled. The 
acute homesickness which affected the liberated pris- 
oners of war led them to make a naive decision. 
They refused to work. The work which was al- 
loted to them, as I have already indicated, was 
very slight or even humiliating. But this was not 
a reason for their refusal to work. They did not 
want to work because they thought that if they 
were “idle mouths” they would be more quickly 
repatriated. And there was in addition this other 
naive conviction: That the French were not re- 
patriating them because they wished to keep them 
as laborers. Thus arose the famous B diet, which 
was applied to the non-workers, constituting a ma- 
jority of the prisoners. This diet consists of six 
hundred grams of bread, and five hundred grams 
of potatoes or two hundred grams of dried vege- 
tables per day, and three hundred grams of meat 
twice a week. Coffee and sugar were at the dis- 
cretion of the camp—they were suppressed at Mail- 
ly but handed out at Champlieu. No pay, no wine, 
no tobacco. A split was produced among the 
Russians. Some continued to work, the others, 
the majority, remained on their B diet. There was 
animosity between the two camps. A hatred—the 
harbinger of future civil war, separates them. Thus 
the power that represents “justice” is sowing civil 
war among the Russians. 

The B diet was, from the standpoint of its nutri- 
tive value, about equivalent to the diet of the 
Russian prisoners of war in Germany. Thus they 
say with bitterness: We have been on this diet 
for five years—what do we care whether it is the 
Germans or the French who put us on this diet. 
Recent events in the camp at Mailly (Saint Quen) 
have shown that the military authorities are dis- 
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posed to make use of force against these unarmed 
soldiers. There the soldiers had gone in a body 
to the camp of the commandant to demand of him 
an amelioration of their diet. On the refusal of 
the commandant to receive them, the soldiers 
wanted to go and file a complaint with the com- 
mandant of all the camps. ir path was barred 
by machine-guns and tanks. The result was: Six 
dead and a score wounded. Whatever else it may 
be, the use of tanks and machine-guns against un- 
armed men is not exactly heroic. The use of a 
little tact would have been sufficient to avoid this. 
For example: At the camp of Champlieu, the benev- 
olent attitude of the commandant avoided such an 
incident; there the soldiers are disciplined and 
respectful, and the maintenance of the camp is 
excellent, thanks to the soldiers themselves, for no 
commands are imposed upon them. 

Why are they not repatriated? 

Are there not sufficient transports? Transports 
seem to be found when Kolchak and Denikin must 
be supplied with munitions in order to up the 
civil war in Russia and to rally all true Russians 
to the Moscow government. foreign money 
is not making any friends for France. And it was 
Pitt’s system which rallied the French to the Repub- 
lican government in 1793. Thus history repeats 
itself. But that is not our present concern. The 

ip which transported engines of civil war to 
Russia might long ago have been carrying Russian 
soldiers to their homes. 

There was no difficulty in finding means of trans- 
portation to Poland for Haller’s divisions, The 
whole thing took only two months. If as much 
has not been done for the Russians, it was because 
no one really meant to do it. And why not? 

Is it feared that these soldiers might reinforce 
the Red soldiers? 

Such fears are ridiculous. It would take more 
than 72,000 men, tired of war, and most of them 
middle-aged, to reinforce the Red army. 


As a matter of fact, no one even mentions that 
as a reason. At the Champlieu camp there are 
perhaps 70 per cent of men above thirty-five years 
of age and many above forty. They are hardly of 
military age any more, and the privations they suf- 
fered in Germany have discouraged them. They 
have no desire to fight anywhere, and want only 
one thing: to see their country again, and their 
families, from which they have been separated for 
more than five years without receiving any news 
from them. We may say that with a few rare ex- 
ceptions, these men will not fight any more. They 
suffer acutely from homesickness. 

Is it alleged that you do not know where to 
send them? How about Odessa, Sebastopol, Petro- 

ad? These are ports nearest to the French ports. 
Pet them not be sent to Denikin or Kolchak, who 
are much further away, and let the fate of the 
Russian legion be a terrible warning to those who 
would have the Russians massa by the mer- 
cenary bands of foreign countries. 
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The repatriation of the soldiers is surrounded 
by profound mystery. I have received letters from 
my infirmier and my orderly at the camp of Mira- 
beau (near Marseilles). After a long stay at the 
Mailly camp, are now at Marseilles, waiti 
from day to day for their embarkation—to where 
They do not know wither they are to be sent—they 
have not been told! It is ridiculous and intoler- 
able in times of “peace” thus to treat these men, 
who are actually civilians, for 75 per cent of them 
belong to the classes of 1904 and earlier years. 
Why should this be concealed to them? It causes 
the sprees of the most extravagant rumors and 
provokes refusals to go aboard ship. It is a blot 
on the reputation of the French authorities. It 
is repo that they are being sent to Batum. 
That would be an outrage, for Batum is separated 
from Russia by the territory occupied by Denikin, 
whom the soldiers hate. 

Is any one looking after their welfare? 

Nothing is done either for their instruction or 
to inspire them with any sympathy for France. 
At the Champlieu camp (in other places it is still 
worse) there is no soldiers’ hut for the Russians, 
no school, no amusements. And, worse of all, u 
to the time of my assignment (at my own on 
to this camp, there was no Russian physician. They 
were taken care of as a veterinary takes care of 
horses, without any opportunity to question them. 
At the infirmary, was the same B diet for the 
sick, who were often exhausted and needed more 
than regular nourishment. Thanks to the amiable 
and intelligent commandant of the camp, I was 
enabled to install a separate kitchen for the in- 

and to establish a special regime. Among 
the soldiers who had refused to work, I had no 
difficulty in finding a cook and some assistants, 
who worked beautifully. 

However, a military physician of the Russian 
service, with the grade of colonel, and drawing a 
colonel’s pay, was assigned to Verdun, and is now 
at Champlieu. Like all the other Russian officers, 
he has no function in the camp and does nothing 
all day long. 

The soldiers themselves, aided a little in a ma- 
terial way by certain benefactors, have organized 
in the camp two theatres, where there are per- 
formances four times a week, and where works of 
Tolstoy, Gorkiy, etc., are given. They have them 
selves organized a school, in which the courses are 
led by instructors from among the soldiers. They 
have two orchestras and two choruses, and all the 
musical instruments, such as violins, balalaikas, 
etc., are made by themselves; for they have no 
money to buy any. No one looked after them, no 
one cared about them. Yet the whole civil popu- 
lation of the environs attends the performances 
given in their theatres, comes to ride on the car- 
roussels which they have constructed, and listens 
to their choruses and instrumental music. There 
is no supervision over these three thousand men. 
Nevertheless, their barracks are clean and well- 
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kept; their feuillees are also very neat, and sol- 
diers bathe themselves once a week in baths con- 
structed by them, and on their own initiative. Alas! 

lack soap. Those who have money may 
buy it. But there are not many such. 

If no contagious malady arises in the camp, if 
the soldiers have no flees or lice, it is owmg to 
their own cleanliness. They lack linen. But the 
one or two shifts of linen which they possess are 
always clean and well-washed. 

Whas are the results of the policy that is pur- 
sued with regard to sre fe gaged a 

France might have played a generous role by 
treating well these soldiers who entered our coun- 
try from Germany. France should have comforted 
them, restored them, and repatriated them imme- 
diately. Then the name of France would be blessed 
in those hearts that had been lacerated by the 
sufferings endured in captivity. This would have 
been real French propaganda among the Russians, 
but no such thing was done. Instead, distrust and 
antipathy has been spread. 

On the curtain of the Russian theatre, in the 
Champlieu camp, there is an inscription in Rus- 
sian: “Greetings to the French people!” In spite 
of all, the peepee like and understand each ms a 
But you should see what role is played by the 
Governments of France and England when the 
Russians mention them in their. songs. For they 
distinguish carefully between the people and the 
Government. For the latter, they will carry with 
them to Russia an implacable hatred, for it is to 
the Government that they attribute their misfor- 
tunes, and with good cause. 

The Russians can work oy well when they 
want to. Have the French even tried to make use 
of them as workers? No. They have been filled 
with distrust by being assigned to useless and 
humiliating tasks, from the very start. 

Nothing has been done to attract their sympa- 
thies to France. 

Nothing has been done for their instruction dur- 
ing their enforced stay in France. There has been 
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no attention to their intellectual needs; they are 
not given any Russian books or Russian physicians. 

Are they being punished because Russia con- 
cluded a humiliating peace? Would it be worthy 
of a great people to take revenge on ns who 
are not guilty of what has been done, who have 
remained in captivity for five years, and who have 
paid with their blood for the safety of France en- 


dangered? 
Concluding Remarks 

Our conclusions are simple. We call attention 
to the necessity of an immediate, speedy and com- 
plete repatriation of all the Russian soldiers still 
in France, excepting those whd may desire to re- 
main there. The latter should not be repatriated 
by force, for France has need of good workers, 
labor power is lacking, and it would be senseless 
to send away such persons as might be willing to 
remain. 

Their repatriation should be carried out without 
any arriére-pensée. They should not be sent to 
Kolchak or Denikin. Their departures should be 
scheduled and announced in advance, together with 
the port of disembarkment. As a matter of fact, 
at present, two thousand Russians who have been 

ered for repatriation at the camp of Mirabeau 
(near Marseilles) do not know whether they are 
to be sent to Odessa or to Vladivostok. Why is 
this being concealed from them? 

During their stay in France (which should be 
as short as possible) attention should be paid to 
their instruction, by sending them offcers of the 
French service, who know Russian, and by encour- 
aging and assisting all initiative on the part of 
all soldiers. Russian officers who are assigned to 
useless posts, and who are playing a part that is 
humiliating for them, should be dischar. They 
should either be sent back to Russia, if they desire, 
without being forced to take commissions under 
Kolchak, or they should be assisted in finding 
some employment in France, by guaranteeing to 
them the means of subsistence during the two or 
three months which they would need in looking 
for such employment. 


What Is Being Read in Soviet Russia 


(AN INTERVIEW WITH A BOOKSELLER) 
Krasnaya Gazeta, July 30, 1919 


WAS exceedingly fortunate in finding in the 

bookstore a man who not only knew the de- 
mands of his customers, but who also possessed a 
keen psychological understanding of the various 
buyers of books, and during our interview he gave 
me his personal observations and his impressions. 

On the shelves, tables and counters, works of 
Marx, Lenin and Romain Rolland, also novels by 
Verbitzkaya, Danilovsky, etc., were arranged in 
orderly fashion. 

“Well, the greatest demand is for books of !itera- 
ture, and for classics. For example, of Romain 


Rolland’s works—all the six editions were sold 
with great rapidity. Also ‘Looking Backward,’ by 
Bellamy; ‘Government of the Sun,’ by Campanelli; 
‘Utopia,’ by Thomas More; and Gorki’s short 
stories. All the publications of the Petrograd 
Soviet find a ready buyer. The classics in the edi- 
tion published by the Commissariat of Education, 
especially those by Belinski, Tolstoy and Chekhov 
are good sellers. They are good and cheap.” 

“And who are the buyers?” 

“Oh, they vary. There are the workers, mostly 
the younger element, and the intelligentsia, the 
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latter object to the new system of spelling. There 
is also a great demand for books on Political Econ- 
omy, the History and Geography of Russia, the 
History of the Revolution and general works on 
history.” 

“Which ones?” 

“Well, those of Marx, Lenin, Kautsky, Is, 
Mebring, Louis Blanc, Arnon, Tuhn, Bax, Aulard 
and Turlan. Great interest is shown in the his- 
| of the Dekabrists. The memoirs of Pestel 
and Gorbachevski are good sellers, also the works 
of Dovnar-Zapolski and Merezhkovski on the De- 
kabrists are in demand.. Then, again, the popu- 
lar scientific books by Rubakin, btu these are 
bought mostly by the very young boys and girls.” 

“And what about books on Art?” 

“Those are very expensive and I have, as you 
will see by this almost empty shelf, only a few 
of them left. The few that are left are private 
publications, the prices on which are sky-high.” 

“How about fiction,” I asked, “and all the books 
that flooded the book marlet in former times?” 
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“For these there is no demand at all—they do 
not move. Occasionally some old-fashioned house- 
wife or a young girl of the bourgeoisie will call 
for them, but very, very rarely. And I can safely 

redict that in less than six months we will not 
beep any of them. They only take up space.” 

I then inquired about poetry. 

“See this shelf. These few are what remair 
of a large stock that I had. Those by Arsky, 
Sadovieff and Gastev were the favorites. The were 
purchased by the workers—of course, uly the 

ounger element. They would come in groups and 
uy many at a time. They are exceptionally in- 
teresting books!” 

“Is this what the readers say about them?” 
“Oh, they say many things.” (This ironically. 
“Well, shall I wrap them up for you?” mi 

“No, thank you, I have read them all and I 


like them. I came to you for information only. 
Thank you very much. Good-bye!” 
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A Uniform Consumers’ League in Soviet Russia 


Proposals recently discussed in American newspapers regarding trade with Soviet Russia 
emphasize the probability that such trade would pass through the hands of the cooperative organ- 


izations in 


obtaining news directly from Russia;—this time our immediate source is 


Vienna, of January 25, 1920. 


NE of the most serious tasks presented to the 
Soviet power by the internal reconstruction 
was the rearrangement of distribution. For in no 
other field was there such anarchy as in this; and 
in addition, the practical solution of this question 
required that nothing new should be created, but 
that the existing apparatus be adapted to the altered 
purposes. 
This existing apparatus was the “cooperative 
leagues,” the consumers’ organizations, whose 
owth had been much encour by the 
uropean war, which forced more and more layers 
of society to unite to protect themselves against big 
business. The task now was to obliterate entirely 
the distinction between shareholders and non-share- 
holders, to make the cooperative organizations an 
organ of the entire population, to place the whole 
function of distribution in the hands of the popu- 
lation themselves. The principle of self-activity 
which had at one time been the slo of the 
privileged segregation of shareholders, Shad, in the 
Soviet state, to be endowed with an entirely new 
significance; the whole population, which partici- 
pates in the creation of the products, should also 
distribute them. 

While the state thus assigns to the population 
itself the task of distribution, it arranges that the 
system of distribution shall have a strictly organized 

acter. For this purpose, the state unites all 
cooperative organizations that have thus far led 
a separate existence, into a unified organization, 
with a single possessing title, a single treasury, a 
single administration, and a single, though numer- 
ous membership—the entire population. 

After the creation of this single distributing ap- 
paratus, the state abolishes the immediate partici- 
pation of the former organs of administration in 
distribution, and assigns to them only the general 
task of supervision. 

The decree to this effect was issued March 20, 
1919. In the course of five months the immense 
labor of disseminating the decree had been carried 
out. The Cooperative Commission in the People’s 
Commissariat for Provisions elaborated a set of 
instructions and regulations on such subjects as: 
organization of local bodies for the carrying out 
of the decree, the preparatory labors of delimita- 
tion of the districts and registration of the whole 
population, the supervising committees for effecting 
the unification of organizations, uniform by-laws, 
etc. Thereupon dates were set for the enforcement 
of the decree; those empowered to put the decree 


Russia. We are herewith communicating to our readers an article on the present co- 
operative system, obtained, unfortunately by a roundabout method, owt 
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into force received their instructions; and a num- 
ber of other steps were taken to insure the effective- 
ness of the decree. Finally, a Congress of the 
Representatives of the Cooperative Sections in the 
various provincial Provisions Committees was con- 
voked. As the work of preparation neared its 
conclusion, the process of welding together the 
cooperative organizations began. This process was 
carried out.moet easily and painlessly, and in the 
most disciplined manner, at Moscow, where there 
has already been in existence since July 31st the 
“Single Moscow Consumers’ League,” consisting of 
three organizations: the Provisions Section of the 
Moscow Workers’ Council, the Moscow “Central 
Workers’ Cooperative,” and the consumers’ league 
known as “Cooperative.” In the period of the uni- 
fication of these three organizations, in order to 
avoid friction in provisioning the population, a 
supervising commission was installed under the 
chairmanship of a member of the Moscow Soviet. 
The formal inauguration of the unification began 
on July 31, with the elections to a provisional ad- 
ministration of the single organization. As a mat- 
ter of fact the process lasted about a month, ending 
about the middle of September, when all the sec- 
tions of all three organizations were already weld- 
ed together. From this moment on the provision- 
ing of the population of Moscow has been carried 
out by this gS e Consumers’ League, in whose hands 
there is also the central card catalogue, that is, the 
registration of the whole population of Moscow. 

id old provisions organs have ceased their 
wor 

What is the nature of this reorganized coopera- 
tive system? We shall attempt to indicate its es- 
sential content in general outline. 

The entire population of a district represents the 
membership of a single consumers’ league. All 
citizens who have the right of suffrage under the 
Soviet Constitution, have also the right to elect 
and be elected as delegates to all organs of ad- 
ministration and supervision of these Sole Con- 
sumers’ Leagues. 

The citizens above indicated control the activity 
of the league through their representatives 
through the administrations elected by them. The 
small district organizations are united into pro- 
visional unions of the consumers’ leagues, at the 
head of which are provisional administrations. 
These provincial organizations are the administra- 
tive and distributive organs of the little cells repre- 
sented by the consumers’ communes of the individ» 
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ual districts. To these provisional organizations 
there are attached, with rights of automonous 
sections, the so-called provincial sections, which 
are really the organizations of the consumers’ com- 
munes of the factories and the cities, and which 
have charge of the immediate distribution of food 
stuffs and commodities to the workers. The work- 
ers’ cooperative movement in this way ap to 
be maintained, while it is united into a single whole 
with the remaining forms of cooperatives of all 
citizens. We must explain this by assuming that 
the workers’ organizations, which are free from 
parasitic elements, are more energetic and may 
therefore serve as a vanguard in the realization 
of the fundamental principles of the decree. All 
these provincial sections are united into a neutral 
section, which is attached, with autonomous rights, 
to the central organization, the union of all the 
provincial organizations. The administration of 
the central organization is accordingly the admin- 
istration of the Sole Consumers’ e of the 
entire republic. As an economic technical organi- 
zation, the sole consumers’ league has control of 
all stocks, transportation equipment, enterprises 
serving production, concerns, farms, truck gardens, 
supply offices, agencies, centers of distribution, 
stores, public dining rooms, sanatoria, hospitals, 
cultural and educational institutions, formerly at- 
tached to the private cooperatives, the workers’ co- 
operatives, and the national organs of supply,— 
for the realization of its tasks of provisioning and 
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distributing. Thus, there are at present, ewing to 
the unification, in the hands of ass Moscow dis- 
tributing apparatus, the following: 

Thirteen hundred shops, 107 warehouses, 268 din- 
ing rooms, 23,000 employees. 


The entire providing and distributing ef food- 
stuffs and of the necessary commodities has been 
laid by the state on the shoulders of the consumers 
themselves and on their comprehensive and uniform 
consumers’ organization. e state itself has re- 
tained only the task of providing such products 
as may be obtained in the course of requisition by 
the state (grain), the distribution of which is also 
assigned to the cooperative organization. 


The decree of March 20th has blazed a new trail 
and opened up new possibilities in the domain of 
socialistic reconstruction. At any rate, those ca 
italistic institutions have been eliminated which 
were the essence of the old co-operative organiza- 
tions. Those organizations were competing with 
each other, each taking the best for themselves, 
forming among themselves no organized whole, 
being in fact, in the full sense of the word—many 
headed capitalists. Through the simplification of 
these scattered societies into a single unified sys- 
tem, through the unification of all into a member- 
ship of this unified cooperative, a new organ of 
the new public life has been created, which is now 
permanently fused with the interests of the Social- 
istic state and in close union with this state itself. 


Silhouettes— Impressions from Soviet Russia 


AITING room of the third class, filled with 

Red soldiers, workers, ts, and mer- 
chants. Men lie about on the benches and on the 
floor, others stand in groups talking and argui 
about all sorts of things. “Communism, Men. 
shevism, Soviet system, capitalism, exploitation” — 
these are some of the terms one catches from 
the talk that is going on. 

The merchants continually try to turn the con- 
versation to the Jews and to find an outlet for 
their bitterness at the difficulties placed in their 
way by stirring up Jew-hatred. Invariably they 
are interrupted by Red soldiers and by peasants: 
“Oh, we’ve heard you fellows talk before! The 
Jewish bourgeoisie is no better than our own bloo 
bourgeois, and no worse, either. But the Jewi 
working class struggles and suffers with all the 
rest of us.” One is surprised that the Soviet power, 
which is struggling so hard for its existence, should 
allow the bourgeois elements to express their opin- 
ion so freely, while in pseudo-Socialist Austria and 
in the “democratic” states blessed with European 
“civilization” the jails are filled with Communists. 

One hears simple, unadorned speeches; even 
though now and then a strong word in vulgar Rus- 
sian is dropped, one observes with surprise to what 
s high cultural level the Revolution has raised the 

ucated mass of illiterates. 


Suddenly all conversation stops, there is com- 
lete silence. An officer of the Cultural Division 
bias entered the hall. A large phonograph is placed 
on the table. With eager attention all listen to 
the simple, calm, but penetrating words of Lenin. 
Altec bins speaks: Kelenin the Chairman Of the 
“Cec” (Central Executive Committee), a peasant to 
peasants. In fiery words Trotsky admonishes and 
rouses his hearers. Some approach the remark- 
able apparatus, which in their isolated districts 
they have never seen before. Here and there a 


man shakes his shaggy beard, when some 8 
in particular strikes hone Joy beams in pa ai 
faces, furrowed by heavy labor. Constantly new 
discs are put on, and new speeches are reproduced. 

Calm and steady are the features of the Red 
soldiers, who are being ehifted from one front 
to the other where death awaits many a one. 
Whenever one of the speakers mentions the hard- 
ships and troubles of Russian Commune, their 
eyes light up with the eagerness of combat. Many 
of them show their longing for peaceful, creative 
work in and for the Socialistic society. Many sigh 
deeply. Not a few of them try by a gloomy ex- 
pression of the face to simulate indifference. 

The speeches have ceased, and new records re- 
produce declamations by the best Russian actors. 
One hears the new productions of the “Proletkult,” 
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the great poet of the Proletarian Revolution, Gas- 
tieff. The sabibe experiences the actions ee 
in the poetry and grasps the poetic images in their 
depth. It has awakaned out of its dark, gloomy- 

ay animal life and is approaching universally 
eal culture, Slave of yesterday, Spartacus of 
today. In these men one sees how insignificant is 
the individual-intellectual “ego,” haw strong and 
creative the community. Here the soul melts with 
the mass of heroic fighters for the great Russian 
Commune. 

The good-natured, deep blue eyes disclose the 
secret to me, and I think: “You are sanctified by 
your struggle, and even though tomorrow you may 
succumb to the pettiness of the commonplace, and 
some of you betray the Revolution, the history of 
your struggle will atone for your treachery and 
submer 1 the great and small mistakes of the 
mighty Revolution in oblivion.” As I listen, I hear 
the words from the poem of Gastieff, “Our Ranks”: 
“,.. one hour they fought for the Commune, 
Defending it with blood and with their marrow... 
In their great weariness they have betrayed it, 
Returning to the bourgeois robber-bands. . . 

Be comforted, O wearied brothers! 
That single hour shall be your monument... 


Brothers, men of the Commune, you have de- 
served the monument, you are our banner. 


T chrezvichatka 


That is the name of the Soviet agency that fights 
speculation, sabotage and counter-revolution. 

In the year 1918, at the time when the Red Ter- 
ror had reached its highest point, I had to under- 
take a revolutionary mission from the Soviet Repub- 
lic to the German area of occupation. Since I had 
to wait at the border until morning, I stopped 
with the Commissary at the border-cherezvichaika. 
By chance he turned out to be an old friend of 
mine, who had been condemned by Czarist justice 
to life-long imprisonment at hard labor. Ten years 
he had languished in the Siberian jails waiting 
to be liberated by the Revolution. 

Until late at night we sat and talked. Why he 
had selected the cherezvichaika of all places to work 
in I could not imagine, for here one continuously 
met with blood and tears. He declared that the 
millions of enslaved workers who were crying for 
bread and freedom were confronted on all sides 
with bayonets and lead. He outlined to me the 
desperate situation of the working class, the deeds 
of violence and murder of the bourgeoisie during 
the war and the disgraceful acts of the counter- 
revolution in the struggle with the Soviet Republic, 
pointed to the thousands and thousands of butch- 
ered proletarians in Finland, and described the 
horrible cruelties of the bands of Kolchak and 
Denikin. Whenever they entered a city they would 
seize the people on the streets, and callous hands, 
the mark of a worker, were sufficient evidence for 
the passing of a death sentence. After recounting 
the uns ble sufferings of the young Commune, 
he concluded: “Why, in this moment that is so de- 
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cisive for the proletariat you can’t be a “noble” 

acifist, you must fight! Blood for blood, tears 
2 tears, until the existence of the young Com- 
mune is assured and terror and violence disa 
pear. While we are waiting for the beautifully 
glowing future of Socialism we must do the coarse 
work, to clear the road of dirt.” 

Then he spoke some more about the sorrowful 
struggle, about blood, and treason. It seemed to 
me as though | heard a man in a dark room, on the 
threshold of the new age, thinking about the sor- 
rowful things in human life and weeping, weep- 


me fier I had lived for a while in the area of 


occupation and became acquainted with the uses 
of bloody counter-revolution, its murderous 
fight against the Communists, and its inhuman and 


degrading pogroms, I realized the Red Terror, the 
Ch shai 


aika, is as nothing compared with the 
White Terror of the blood isey civilized bour- 


PRESUMABLY NO INTERFERENCE IN RUS- 
SIAN CONFLICTS 


Op BE: Hester Decncy topos eat sooveine © 
a telegram dated January 7 and coming from 
an English source in Odeasa, the presence of six 
Allied warships have quieted the population. No 
reparations have as yet been made for the de- 
ense of the city. It is very probable that the city 
will be defended. 

But the next moment Lloyd George will again 
swear the most sacred oaths to the lish work- 
ers to the effect that England would participate 
in no further action against Soviet Russia or in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of Russia. Really, 
governing is a changeable art: first you have to 
shoot at the Bolshevists and lie to your own people, 
and then you have to shoot at your own people 
and lie to the Bolshevists, and in the end you don’t 
get anywhere except to—— 

—From a German Newspaper. 


OFFICERS FREED 
Soviet’s Prompt Action 
From Georce LaNsBURY 


CopENHAGEN, Sunday.—Captain Brenner and 
other wounded officers who are prisoners of war 
in the hands of the Soviet Government are to be 
released forthwith, although the negotiation for 
the exchange of prisoners has not yet been com- 


pleted. M. Litvinoff concedes this as an act of 


grace. Litvinoff’s difbculties regarding his domi- 
cile are not yet solved. He is able to stay at the 
Hotel Turist for five more days. The incident has 
had a very disturbing effect on negotiations, and 
the Soviet representative, not unnaturally, reiter- 
ates his desire that they should be removed from 
Denmark.—A Moscow wireless message states that 
the Soviet Government has adtiressed a note to 
Great Britain asking that the negotiations should be 
transferred to another country.—London Daily 
Herald, January 26th. 
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Poland and the Blockade 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD 


Mor of us in these days would doubt the 
authenticity of a State document unless it 
contained at least one palpable untruth. Judged 
by that test, the Notes of the Supreme Council on 
the Russian blockade is manifestly genuine. It is 
untrue that the Allies have taken their new step 
because they are moved by the “unhappy situation” 
of the Russian population: they have taken it be- 
cause Denikin and Kolchak have suffered a final 
defeat. It is also untrue that the new move im- 
plies “no change in policy”: it is a complete re- 
versal of the policy of “barbed wire” which M. 
Clemenceau proclaimed no later than Christmas 
Eve. 

The Note means, one guesses, that having failed 
to destroy the revolution by arms, the Allies now 
hope to undermine it by economic means. By 
ignoring the Soviets and favoring the co-operative 
societies they reckon on creating disgensions along 
a new line of cleavage. “Lenin shot the co-opera- 
tive leaders: let us, therefore support the survi- 
vors.” That seems to be the policy, but in this 
case Ministers are the victims of their own propa- 
ganda. 

The Shooting Legend 

The shooting of co-operative leaders seems to 
be a legend (it is Madame Polovtseff, the best au- 
thority on this matter, who denies it). It was, 
on the contrary, Kolchak’s underlings (according 
to Mr. Paul ) who shot them. The fact 
seems to be that the Soviets and the co-operatives 
are on good terms. 

The policy, then, if it aims at driving a wedge 
into the Socialist State will probably fail in its 
purpose. It may, on the contrary, do much posi- 
tive good by restoring something of the economic 
structure which the long blockade has broken down. 
If it is pursued on any large scale for any length 
of time it must be gradual steps to the recognition 
of the Soviet Republic as the de facto government 
of Russia. Our ships cannot begin again to fre- 
sig Russian ports without consuls to look after 

em. 

In the meanwhile this partial removal of the 
blockade creates an international situation 80 of- 
fensive to common decency (one does not speak 
in these days of international law) that it could 
hardly endure for a month. 

Questions 

What is the position? Apparently the blockade 
is maintained, subject to the big exception that 
the Russian co-operative societies may trade in cer- 
tain articles with “Allied and neutral countries.” 
Sup however, that neutral merchants should 
prefer some other fick er of trade. If a Swede 
were to consign a shipload of goods to a Swedish 


agent, or direct to the Soviet itself in Petrograd, 
would our navy arrest that ship? 
Again, the phrase “Allied and neutral countries” 
seems to exclude our late enemies. Are we really 
oing to maintain the Russian blockade against 
y, after the formal ratification of peace, 
while relaxing it in our own favor? Is our navy 
to be used to monopolize such profits as there may 
be in Russian trade for the benefit of our mer- 
chants? 


This could, no doubt, be done, in the sense that 
we are strong enough to impose this or any other 
anomaly that suits us. So long as Austria and 
Germany are excluded from the League of Nations 
there is no tribunal to which they can appeal for 
redress from this or any other wrong. None the 
leas, it is morally impossible to go on imposing a 
blockade on Russia (with which we are not at 
war) in order to prevent her trading with Germany 
(with which we are at peace), while (in spite of 
the blockade) we trade with her ourselves. 

How should we defend ourselves to the world 
if, for example, we were to forbid starving Vienna 
to barter the locomotives which she might make 
(if she could get coal) in her excellent workshops 
against South Russian wheat? 


The Credit Side 

It is possible from these beginnings to hope 
for a rapid development. M. Clemenceau is elim- 
inated, and with him by far the most formidable 
enemy of Soviet Russia. Mr. Churchill has suffered 
a decided and public rebuff; but so long as he re- 
mains a member of Mr. George’s Cabinet, with his 
hand on the levers of the military machine, it 
would be a mistake to underestimate his power of 
mischief. The plan which he and his French and 
American confederates had devised may be foiled 
for the moment, but it would be to revive it. 

The main idea was to cast Poland for the role 
of the innocent victim of Bolshevik aggression, and 
then to summon Europe to her aid. 


Lord Robert Cecil accused Mr. Churchill the 
other day of indifference to the League of Nations. 
The charge was unjust. Mr. Churchill has dis- 
covered a use for the League. If Lenin attacks 
Poland (to quote the Times) as the Kaiser attacked 
Belgium we should be solemnly reminded (the 
Times has done it already) that Poland is a signa- 
tory of the Covenant of the League, and we should 
then be invited to fulfil our duties under Article 
X by going to her aid. 

The conception is subtle. Would even Labor 
venture to repudiate its obligations? If Poland 
were once submerged under the Red flood it would 
be no easy matter to rescue her. Mr. Churchill 
might then have a chance of realizing one of his 
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two chief ambitions. To save Poland it might be 
necessary to revive conscription or else to use the 


German army against Russia. 
There are, to be sure, some obstacles in the way 
of this scheme. It would not be easy to represent 


Poland as the innocent victim of ession. A 
little State which contrived to embroil itself during 
its brief existence with every one of its neibhbors, 
and waged war simultaneously on Czechs, Ukrain- 
ians, Lithuanians, Germans, and Russians, is not 
exactly a figure of innocence. 

The fact is, of course, that the Poles, in spite of 
direct and repeated overtures for peace from Mos- 
cow, have been steadily appropriating vast regions 
of Russian territory during the past year. The 
Red armies were busy elsewhere, but only the 
other day the Poles, to the delight of the Times, 
made two unprovoked advances, one against Dvinsk 
and the other in Ukraine. If, however, as the 
result of these continual aggressions, the Red armies 
were presently to concentrate against Poland, we 
might be confronted with a very grave emergency. 


Antwerp, Gallipoli, Archangel, Warsaw 

The Poles are gallant soldiers, but neither in 
numbers nor in resources are they capable of re- 
sisting a Red attack in force. 

I saw their army last March on the Bolshevik 
front at Pinsk. e conscripts were undersized 
boys: none of them had ats, though the 
weather was of an arctic cold: some of them even 
lacked shirts: their rations included no meat: in 
one company I counted three distinct kinds of rifle: 
the railway was in the last stages of decay. 

Behind this army is a nation sunk in an abyss 
of bankruptcy, unemployment and disease. The 
Polish mark (nominally a shilling) is worth about 
a half-penny; the expenditure, as the Finance Min- 
ister himself confesses, is eight times the revenue. 
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Typhus Angie on the half-clad and half-starved 
poor of the towns, and in some of them unemploy- 
ment is the rule and work the ion. 

All this suffering is avated by the discon- 
tent of millions of a , Ukrainians, and 
Lithuanians, annexed to the Polish State against 
their will. 

Add to this picture of human misery the fact 
that Nature made Poland a flat plain, in which no 
strategist could find a defensible line, and the 
reader will realize that Mr. Churchill is sedulously 
preparing yet another of his mili disasters. 

This time he may foresee it. Poland is 
over-run “like Belgium,” he will summon us all 
to her defense, 


A Standing Danger 

The Poles are a patient race, which suffers under 
the maddest aristrocracy in Europe. It would want 
very little prompting from Paris and London to 
drive it to its destruction. A good deal of prompt- 
ing may go on through military channels behind 
the back of the Supreme Council. 

This danger remains acute until Poland and all 
the borderland States have been firmly told that 
the Entente expects them to make peace without 
delay. 

Poland has no eastern frontier, and it is hardly 
conceivable that the Entente should allow her to 
annex permanently the immense es of ter- 
ritory inhabited by non-Polish races, which she 
has occupied. A worse mistress for alien races 
could hardly be found in ra 8 

This eastern question calls for a constructive 
policy and a firm hand. Until a frontier has been 
fixed and peace concluded, it will always be in 
the power of our military party to revive the Red 
war on the Polish front—and to involve us in it. 

—The London Herald, January 22, 1920. 


The Undoing of Kolchak in Siberia 


A Soviet Proclamation Issued in August, 1919 
TO THE WORKMEN, PEASANTS, NATIVES AND THE LABORING CLASSES OF SIBERIA 


Workmen, Peasants and All Laborers of Siberia: 

The temporary domination of the hireling of 
the Russian and foreign bourgeoisie, the Czarist 
general, Kolchak, over Siberia is falling beneath 
the strong and invincible attack of the Red Army 
and the authority of the Soviet is being reinstated. 
Notwithstanding the support given by foreign can- 
nons and piles of gold, the Siberian reaction is 
defeated and fleeing to the East. The hour of 
liberation of the workmen and of Siberia 


is at hand, and now, fulfilling the will of the Rus- 
sian proletariat and the laboring peasantry before 
the Siberian population, the all-Russian Central 


Executive Committee of the Council of People’s 
Commissars declare: 

1. The late Czar’s admiral, Kolchak, falsely 
posing as “supreme ruler,” and his “council of 
ministers,” to he outlawed. 


All proteges and agents of Kolchak and the 
Allied command at present in Siberia are subject 
to immediate arrest. 

2. All laws, orders, treaties, decrees and orders 
of Kolchak, his Council of Ministers and their 
agents, to be annulled. 

3. Donative, purchaseable and all other conces- 
sions of land, whether given gratuitously, pur- 
chased, granted by Kolchak’s government to for- 
eign subjects, to be likewise annulled, as being 
directed towards the embezzlement of the national 
property of the Soviet Republic. 

4. The organs of the Soviet self-government of 
workmen, on the basis of the constitution of the 
Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, to 
be reinstated all over the liberated territory of 
Siberia. 

5. The rights of the workmen, decided upon 
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by the Soviet power, to be reinstated, and all debts 
and obligations of the workmen towards the cap- 
italists to be annulled. 

6. The circulation of State money orders or 
Soviet coupons to be established. 

7. The declaration of the rights of the national- 
ities of Russia, whereby all nationalities are free 
to decide their fate, is to be applied to the natives 
of Siberia, as it has already been to the peoples of 
Ukraine, Lettland, Lithuania and White Russia, 
the Tartas, Bashkirs, Kalmuks and other national- 
ities of Russia. 

Taking into consideration the fact that one of 
the most important conditions in the maintaining 
of revolutionary order in liberated Siberia is the 
complete reinstatement of the power of the labor- 
ing classes and the solution of the land question, 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and 
the Council of the People’s Commissars declare: 

1. Struggling against the non-working element, 
and looking to the support largely of the prole- 
tarian elements of the country, the Soviet author- 
ity has set itself the task of protecting the interests 
of the laboring peasants of Seria. 

2. The farms belonging to the laboring peasants 
must not be subjected to curtailment. All the land 
settlements which were concluded in the period of 
the Kolchak government and which are detrimental 
to the interests of the laboring classes, must be 
adjusted and annulled. 

3. The poorest peasantry (old and new inhabi- 
tants as well), and the workers of the Altai region, 
who have little land, are to be given additional 
i from crown property or from late “cabinet” 

an 

4. Farms belonging to the laboring Cossacks 
are likewise not to be subjected to reduction or 
limitation. The very poor Cossacks must be given 
additional land from the military reserves and 
from the land owned by the Cossack officers and 
officials. 

5. Lands actually cultivated by the natives are 
not to be subject to limitation or curtailment, and 
must be placed entirely at their disposal. In the 
event of the natives having insufficient land and 
when there is unoccupied land in close proximity, 
this is to be divided among the natives. 

6. At the same time, energetic steps are to be 
taken towards increasing the productivity of agri- 
culture. Agricultural machinery and ipment 
generally must be immediately supplied to the 
people and also improved; seeds, and organization 
of factories and works to prepare and repair all 
the necessary machinery. All these measures must 
be introduced with the help of the cooperative ex- 
perience of the Siberian population itself. 

With a view to organizing immediate help for 
the workers, peasants, and all the population of 
Siberia, the following steps must be taken at once: 

1. The pay must be increased to the standard 
existing in the corresponding regions of the Soviet 
Republic. 
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2. All the laws of the Soviet Republic, regard- 
ing social insurance for workers in case of illness, 
convalescence, etc., to be introduced. 

3. Pensions to the families of men who have 
fallen in the world war, and also to families of 
workmen and ts who have died in the civil 
war against White Guards, are to be rein- 
stated. 

Comrades, Workmen, Peasants and Workers All: 

The Siberian reaction is defeated. The founda- 
tion upholding Kolchak is weakening, but the Si- 
berian reaction is not destroyed at the root. The 

als, merchants and capitalists at present in 
iberia are fleeing to the far East, under the pro- 
tection of Japanese baoynets. There they can 
still threaten the Siberian workers and peasants; 
our task is to destroy them at the root. For this 
supreme purpose it is necessary to establish a firm 
revolutionary order and working-class dicipline, all 
over the liberated territory of Siberia, which would 
be capable of building up a strong fraternal al- 
liance of workers, peasants and the whole laboring 
opulation. It is also that Siberia 
ulfil her duty towards the workmen of Petrograd, 
Moscow and other towns, if the workmen are to be 
able to give the Siberian peasants all that is nece- 
ssary for agriculture, manufectures, iron, etc. The 
Siberian workmen and peasants must remember 
that the furious bourgeosie and their hirelings ret- 
reating at present under force of our attack, have 
not sitoaeiher given up the idea of resuming their 
struggle for the stifling of workmen’s and peasants’ 
power. The task of the Siberian workmen, peas- 
ants and al] laborers is to set forth under the ban- 
ner of the Red Army, fill up the ranks and with 
one mighty blow for the workmen’s and peasants’ 
cause finally crush the enemy. 

Workmen, peasants and laborers of Siberia, the 
Russian proletariat entrusts you with the defense 
of the Revolution and the interests of labor in 
liberated Siberia. You must remember that de- 
fending Soviet Siberia you are defending Soviet 
Russia, the world revolution, your freedom and 
the interests of all laborers. 

Long live Soviet Siberia, long live Soviet Russia! 

M. 


President of All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee. — 
V. Unianov (LEN), 
President of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, 


PICTURES NEXT WEEK 


Unfortunately, circumstances have prevented our 


printing this week the Soviet posters which we 
promised in our last issue. 
we a lang ci next week, riba and the 
ne 0: vier Russia containing them will appear 
on Saturday, as usual. 
If you do not find Sovmr Russia on your news- 
stand, order your dealer to get it for you. 
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THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS OF WAR 
IN RUSSIA 
SOMETHING FOR THE DEFILERS OF THE 
BOLSHEVIKI TO REMEMBER 

rok months the Soviet Republic has been calum- 

niated by all the newspapers, from the 
Arbeiterzeitung to the Reichspost and the Neue 
Freie Presse, and proofs have been offered of the 
frightful consequences to the proletariat of the sys- 
tem of the Soviet Republic. The fact that all this 
is untrue has been demonstrated in countless com- 
munistic gatherings, and the Soviet Government 
has been proved fully to represent the interests of 
the international proletariat. In order to give a 
final proof to those gentlemen who find the task 
of their lives to be a campaign of lies against the 
Russian Soviet Republic, we shall here present the 
statements of a personage of high official position, 
one of the French main delegates to the “Interna- 
tional” Committee of the Red Cross. 

In the thirtieth session of the National Commis- 
sion for Affairs of War Prisoners and Civilian 
Interned, held on December 18th, 1919, in Room 
17 of the Parliament, the main delegate of the 
“International” Committee of the Red Cross, with 
its seat at Geneva, Switzerland, Edward Frick, 
made the following declaration in reply to a ques- 
tion by delegate S shieydes of the Reichsverband 
eee Kriegage|angener: 

“If I speak of Bolshevism, it is merely for the 
reason that it is being much disc in various 
countries. As a representative of the “Interna- 
tional” Committee of the Red Cross, I know no 
Bolsheviks, no monarchists, no republicans. I am 
just as ready to negotiate, on the basis of the 
principles of humanity, with the Bolsheviks, as 
with any republic or any empire or kingdom. 

“But I must in candor say that the Bolsheviki, 
as far as the treatment of prisoners of war is con- 
cerned, have been in many respects much better, 
and probably are now still much better, than many 
other kingdoms and states which boast of their 
high culture. Yet, it is not the fault of us dele- 
gates that the Bolsheviki are not one with 
us. We are anxious to speak with these people, 
and want to carry on our work insofar as it is 
necessary for the benefit of the prisoners of war.” 

The fact that the negotiations are not being car- 
ried on with the Russian Soviet Republic is ex- 
clusively the fault of the Austrian Christian Social- 
Democratic Coalition Government, which, at the 
demand of the bourgeoisie, banished the Russian 
Mission that was stationed there, and is throwing 
into prison citizens of the Russian Soviet Republic. 
But, on the other hand, the agents of the Russian 
counter-revolution are permitted to recruit soldiers 
for the armies of Kolchek, Denikin, Yudenich and 
Bermondt, and, under the eyes of the Austrian 
Government, counter-revolutionary Russian con- 
spiracies may be carried on freely. 

The fact is that it is being constantly evidenced 
in whose service the Christian Social-Democratic 
Government stands. 
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But the proletarians, all those who this year were 
again forced to spend their Christmas without their 
dear ones, in hunger and in cold—should under- 
stand that this Christmas of “peace” is the product 
of the same system that has already bestowed five 
“war Christmases” upon them. 

Moscow, December 26th (Wireless).—The Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the 
Russian Soviet Republic has given consent for the 
admission to the country of the Welfare Committee 
of the relatives of Austrian prisoners, which was 
sent to Moscow under the leadership of Mayer- 
hoefer.—Die Rote Fahne, Vienna, Dec. 27, 1920. 


ANTI-JEWISH POGROMS IN KIEF 
Attacks BY DeENIKIN’s Troops 
Irish Girls’ Story Denied 


The London Jewish Correspondence Bureau issues a 
report by Mr. Charles Jaconhovitch, “a member of the 
consulate of an Allied nation in Kieff,” ing a pog- 
rom in that city on October 16, of which he lnsras: to have 
been an eye-witness. It may he recalled that we published 
a etatement on imal 3 by two Irish girls denying 
the stories of pogroms. “There was none in Kieff,” 
the statement said, Stand although there were undoubtedly 
cases of private vengeance, Denikin’s officers made almost 
superhuman efforts to prevent attacks.” Mr. Jaconhovitch, 
in the course of his report, says:— 

As there was no more water in the house I went a 
to get some, and it was then that I felt certain 
regular pogrom was being prepared agains the Jewish 
community. I returned in haste, as in the street were 
groups of officers and soldiers of the Voluntary army, who 
had been joined by other bandits, and who = already 
started breaking the shop windows of Jews and pillaging 
everything inside. 

Having reached home, however, I tried to calm the un- 
eee ae le, who fell on me in their anxiety for news, 

a piercing cries of women and children rent 
i air, mre reached us. Then I heard several shots and 
cries of “Help! Help!” Then a death-like silence ensued. 
My hand still shakes whilst writing these lines, and I 
have great difficulty in co-ordinating mry ideas. 

After some time shrieks from the ee came to 
us from another direction, as though they were at the 
height of despair. But suddenly we heard furious blows 
aimed against the door of the adjoining house, No. 38, 
Rue Malaya-Vassilkovskaya, where we were livi 
40. I went towards the window, and noticed in 
some specimens in officers’ and soldiers’ ry at gees 
were trying to force an entrance with their rifles, but their 
efforts were unsuccessful; the door held firm and resisted 
the bandite. Feeling themselves impotent against the 
door, which held good, the bandits went off to perform 
their heroic exploits elsewhere. 


SToLen Goons 

Soon after I went quickly up to my room, from the 
window of which I could clearly officers with epau- 
lettes coming out of the house opposite holding in 
their hands various articles they had stolen such as 
linen, clothes, shoes, etc., and followed by a procession of 
bandits, with women and street boys carrying pillows, linen, 
and many other stolen articles. I even noticed a well- 

ressed girl, who looked rather amongst the 
procession. In the street in the rani of the house I could 
see urchins, bandits, and children of about twelve to 
fourteen selling for a few roubles beatiful overcoats which 
they had stolen. 

“And all this took place in the full of day, and 
with the complicity of people who should © set a good 
example to their fellow citizens, but who, on the contrary, 
incited them to commit these crimes. 


Deb No. 
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“The most terrible phase of the pogrom happened after 
darkness had fallen on the town. An organized band, 
composed mainly of oificers and soldiers of the Voluntary 
Army, went about in motors, on horseback, or on foot 
with the fixed intention of pillaging defenseless Jewish 
dwellings. Mr. Blochko, a Russian engineer, secretly con- 
fided to me that the authorities had given the officers and 
soldiers permission to pillage Jewish shops and dwellings 
as a reward for the recapture of Kieff from the Bolsheviks. 
But, on the other hand, they had formally forbidden them 
a aerate However, no one took any notice of this 
order. 


Massacre Unper Born Fiacs 


“Under the rule of the Reds or Bolsheviki, the 
one hope of the civilian population bad been that the 
volunt. army would restore peace and security and 
make life more bearable. But, alas! they had been 
much mistaken. The Government and the flag had changed. 
certainly, but the massacres, robberies and violations to 
which the Jewish community was subjected did not cease. 
Every day witnessed a fresh contingent of victims by the 
a and by the hundred, sometimes even by the thou- 
san 

“Whilst writing these lines, at about nine o'clock in the 
evening, I can again hear furious blows aimed against 
the door of the adjoining house. In the house there was 
no sign of life. But suddenly I heard the sound of broken 
windows, whose fragments fell noisily. The brigands had 
forced an entrance through the windows. ... For a few 
minutes a silence like death, and then we heard 4 scream. 
It was not a human cry; it was a sound that pierced our 
hearts and made us shudder. 


“And there followed more cries, even more terrible. 
Our hair stood on end. I held my head in my hands and 
tore my hair feveri I thought I was going mad. I 
ran from one end of the courtyard to the other, stopping 
my ears so as not to hear agonizing shrieks. My body 
was in convulsions. I wrung my hands and bit my lips 
until they bled. The horror of it! As long as I live i shall 
never forget the cries which responded continuously in 
my ears. No matter where, no matter when, | shall always 
hear some mournful cries of human distress. No! I will 
think of it no longer lest I go mad. I must forget... 
The cries lasted for about an hour and then they stopped; 
only the voice of a woman, which sounded more like the 
barking of a dog, could then be heard. The unfortunate 
creature wailed— or rather raved—piteously; she had gone 


“Some idea of the noise can be gathered when I tell 

ou that the brigands became frightened and left, after 

ving pillaged four rooms, leaving the others intact. 

“During the whole of the night the maseacres in the 
town continued. The appeals of the unfortunate victims 
still reached us from various directions without the author- 
ities troubling to intervene. 

“At No. 55 in our street I saw an act of pure vandalism 
The furniture in every room was or broken by 
sword cuts or blows from an axe. In one of the rooms a 
whole family—father, mother, and little girl— were lying 
in a pool of blood, their bodies terribly mutilated, their 
hands torn and cut away from the bodies by sword cuts. 
The faces of those martyrs were covered with wounds. Is 
it necessary to add that the poor little girl had been vio- 
lated before she was killed? The other residents in this 
house had fled—goodness knows where. 


A Banprr Wo BiousHep 

“A captain, with his adjutant and several soldiers, broke 
into my brother’s house, No. 27 Rue Malaya Vassilkovs- 
kaya, on the pretext of making a requisition. They visited 
all the rooms and took possession of everything that pleased 
them. When they got into the room where my brother was 
the latter to 8 in French to them, saying that 
he was a i this made the officer blush, and he 
left at once without touching anythi Before going he 
said to my brother: ‘we are not : we are li 
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tors.” These same liberators, however, catried sway a 
considerable amount of booty, consisting of linen, cos- 
tumes, shoes, and other articles of value. 

“There were many instances in which the Russians be- 
haved admirably, and did all they could to rescue their 
Jewish neighbors. There was one house even where two 
officers were killed whilst trying to defend the inhabitants 
against armed brigands, which suggested to the latter that 
they should accuse the inhabitants of this house of having 
massacred the two officers in question; fortunately, how- 
ever, without success.” 


—Manchester Guardian, Jan. 10, 1920. 


LOGIC FROM “LLOYDS” 


One would need to be very good at riddles to extract any 
meaning from the following announcement which appeared 
in last week’s Lloyds! “Chiefly on the initiative of the 
British Prime Minister it was decided to raise the blockade 
on Russia on certain conditions. ... This decision was 
taken by the Supreme Council in Paris and indicates that 
the Bolshevist element has lost its power, and that the great 
majority of Rusaia’s millions have thrown off the yoke of 
the Red Terror and desire to pursue a path of peace and 
commerce.” In other words the fact that the Supreme Coun- 
cil shows signs of granting what the Bolsheviks have desired 
more than anything else from the beginning is a clear indi- 
cation that Russia is no longer Bolshevik. Apparently it 
only needs a few more victories by the Red Armies and a 
few more concessions by Lloyd George to bring about the 
complete discomfiture of Lenin and Trotsky. 


—The Call, London, Jan. 22, 1920. 


ITALIAN SOCIALISTS AND RECOGNITION OF THE 
SOVIET REPUBLIC IN RUSSIA 

The Parliamentary Socialist group has tabled the follow- 
ing motion :—— 

“The Chamber, recognizing that the federal organization 
of the Sovereign Council of Workers, as constituted for 
more than two years in Russia, tends to guarantee to society 
a future of peace and solidarity in international affairs and 
of social equality in the internal life of pare selene and, 
further recognizing that the principle of self-determination 
authorizes each people to select the form of government 
which is most settable for its own condition, affirms the 
necessity of immediately recognizing the Government of the 
Federal Socialist Republic of the Soviets of Russia, and of 
establishing with it liberty of communication, of commerce, 
and of exchange.” 

This is signed by Lazzari and others in behalf of the 
Executive Committee of the Party. 

Our contemporary (Avanti) goes on to discuss the above 
motion :— 

“With this motion the representatives of the Italian prole- 
tariat fulfil their first pledge to the masses during the eleo- 
tion campaign, of which the visible sign and symbol has 
been the crossing reaping-hook and hammer of the Soviet 
Republic. 

“Italy was with the Socialist party in ite affirmation of 
international proletarian solidarity. The country has the 
right to see its intentions turned immediately into acts by 
the deputies of the Chamber, which still pretends to be an 
expression of popular opinion. 

“This motion will open, without doubt, a great political 
debate, all the foreign policy of our governing class will 
come up for discussion. 

“Ttaly is tired of secret policies, and wishes to know what 
is the Government’s position as regards the Entente action 
against Russia. The Government must say why, in opposi- 
tion to the sentiments of the people and against the econ- 
omic interests of the country, it has never opposed tho 
policy of French capitalism, which continues a reactionary 

ili offensive against a free people.” 

—The Call, London, Jan. 22, 1920. 
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| Oecd ad continues to profess fears that the 
Bolsheviki may invade her territory, alternat- 
ing her danger calls to this effect with professions 
of faith in her own army. Thus, we find in a re- 
cent number of the Manchester Guardian the fol- 
lowing: 

Messages now beginning to be issued from a Polish 
oficial source in Warsaw by wireless state that “the 
activity of our troops is very favourable at the Bolshevik 
front. The counter-attacke of the Bolsheviks remained 
without success. The easy vict over the demoralized 
army of Denikin led the Bolsheviks to believe that they 
would be successful against Poland, but they are 
ning to convince themselves that the Polish army is a 
force of the first order.” 

We have every reason to believe that Poland 
will have a better army to depend on than did 
Denikin, for the Allies, who gave Denikin almost 
unlimited assistance in every possible form, and 
who have not yet ceased giving such assistance, 
although we do not know where Denikin now is, 
have learnt by this time that assistance given to 
counter-revolutionary leaders must be of exception- 
ally efficient and effective nature if it is to be of 
any utility at all. Fighting against a people de- 
termined to defend its accomplishments in the field 
of a self-acquired liberation from the yoke of 
domestic and foreign tyranny is a task that will 
require the most careful preparation and the most 
unstinting application of money, material and 
energy. 

If, therefore, England or France should still de- 
sire to support counter-revolution in the buffer 
states, they will have to render such support on a 
far larger scale than has hitherto been the case. 
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Perhaps they do not mean to render such support 
at all. The Polish Government does not appear 
definitely to know whether it is to receive 8 
assistance, and its diplomats at Warsaw and in the 
western European capitals are at present ex- 
ressing themselves very cautiously, not knowing 
bee much valor they can afford to simulate. Thus, 
Mr. Patek, Polish Foreign Minister, who arrived 
in London on January 26, was reported in the 
Manchester Guardian for January 28 as saying: 

“As regards my discussion with the British Premier, I 
was greatly impressed by his frankness. It now remains 
for me to put before the Polish Parliament the question 
of peace or war, but before doing so I desired to ascertain 
exactly the opinion and the position of the British and 
French Governments towards the question of Bolshevism. 
I have no doubt as to how the position stands. And de- 
cision as to the future on our own front must be settled 
at Warsaw alone. 

“Although we earnestly desire peace, we can only agree 
to a peace which is satisfactory alike to ourselves and to 
our allies. One great difficulty in the way of peace is 
that, speaking as a lawyer, I do not see the juridicial 

reson in Russia with whom peace can be made. 
Secondly, for fourteen months the Polish and non-Polish 
population of the countries on the eastern border of his- 
toric Poland have sent innumerable deputations begging for 
protection from Bolshevik tyranny. e have begged the 
Allies to help us. We have occupied a great deal of 
territory ji ited by Polish majorities and minorities, 
and the inhabitants of these countries have by thousands 
begged the Polish Army and Government not to give 
them up. We are bo By cree Possinie to) to, peatrt 
these Polish nationals and the whole population these 
regions from exposure to the chaos resulting from the 
unsettled conditions beyond our borders.” 

In conclusion, M. Patek said he regretted that owing to 
the changes in Paris he was not able to take home with 
him the official answer of the Supreme Council to the 
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definite proposals he had placed before it. 

Just how necessary it is for the Polish Govern- 
ment to secure Allied protection against “Bolshe- 
vik aggression” may be judged from the extent of 
the real Polish aggression against Soviet Russia. 
To give to the reader some idea of this Polish 
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invasion of Russia, we here reprint, again from the 
Manchester Guardian, a little map showing the 
position of the present front of the Polish army 
that is “defending” ethnically Russian territory 
against Soviet Russia. . 

And here is the comment the Manchester Guar- 
dian (January 26) makes on its : 

The shaded portion shows the limits of the area which 
is genuinely Polish in nationality. The black line shows 
the extent of the advance mado ecastwards into Russia 
by the Poles beyond the territory to which, on grounds of 
nationality, they are entitled. 


T does the Soviet Government really say 

as to its intentions toward Poland? The 
general attitude of Soviet Russia on the subject is, 
of course, clear to anyone who understands the 
principles on which that government is founded, 
but we are today enabled to present our readers 
with a definite specific statement on this particular 
phase of Soviet policy, in the form of a wireless 
message forwarded from Moscow toward the end 
of January of this year, as reported in English 
newsp of January 30: 

t is incumbent upon the Polish Govern- 
ment to decide whether or not to make war 
on Russia, a decision which for many years 
may involve most di us consequences. 
All appearances indicate that the extreme 
elements of the Entente, the partisans and 
agents of Churchill and Clemenceau, are 
endeavoring to incite Poland to an unjust, 
senseless and criminal war against Soviet 
Russia. 

Seized with the profound desire to pre- 
vent the fresh sacrifices and devastations 
which menace the two peoples, the Council 
of the People’s Commissaries declares that 
the policy os the Soviet Government towards 
Poland is based on the principle of the abso- 
lute right of self-determination for every 
nation. The Soviet Government recognized 
the independence and sovereignty of the 
Polish Republic from the first day of its 
existence. The Council of the People’s Com- 
missaries has charged the Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs to obtain from the Central 
Executive Committee, the supreme organ of 
the Soviet Republic, during its next session 
in February, a solemn confirmation of the 
principles underlying the policy of the So- 
viet in regard to Poland as indicated in this 
declaration. 

The Council of the People’s Commissaries 
declares that in so far as the real interests 
of Poland and Russia are concerned there 
is no territorial, economic, or other question 
which cannot be solved in a peaceful man- 
ner by means of negotiations, concessions, 
and mutual agreements such as are taking 
place at the moment on the occasion of the 
negotiations with Esthonia. 

declaration is signed by Lenin, Chi- 
cherin and Trotsky.—Wireless Press. 
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| Fdieaie ete every now and then is also reported 
as fearing an invasion from Soviet Russia. 
It may be that the visit of Mr. Alexander Vaida- 
Voevod, Rumanian prime minister, to London, 
early in January, was with the object of securing 
English assistance for imperialistic campaigns pro- 
jected by that country against Soviet Russia and 
other countries, although one might suppose that 
the recent exploits of Rumanian militarists and 
expansionists would have satisfied the most am- 
bitious stomach for some time. Asked by an 
English newspaper reporter as to conditions in his 
country, Mr. Wiida.Voevod said a number of ami- 
able things, after which came another question: 

“I take it that your chief object in visiting 
London is economic?” 

“The object of the visit is simply to bring our- 
selves into closer touch with your country,” he 
said, vaguely. 

For the sake of peace between Soviet Russia and 
Rumania we hope that this polite commonplace 
does not cover any new conspiracy between the 
Entente and one of the small “self-determined” 
states of the cordon sanitaire. 


OFFICIAL WIRELESS OF THE RUSSIAN SOV- 
IET GOVERNMENT, OCT. 9, 1919. 1278 
To the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Helsingfors: 
The Russian Soviet Government rat itself 
obliged to remark that the Finnish Government is 
persisting in its acts of hostility toward the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government. Thus, the White Guards 
of the region of Olonetz, concentrated in the vil- 
lage of Konduchi, on Russian territory not far 
from the Finnish border, contine to be furni 
with provisions and war materials by the Finnish 
Government. The White Guards have violated Rus- 
sian territory by so doing, but their position with 
regard to the frontier is such that the Russian 
troops cannot defend themselves against them with- 
out incurring the risk of sending some projectiles 
bere Ce ee aia these circumstances, the 
ussian Soviet Republic, again protesting against 
the actions of the Finnish  Ceceaat ean 
that the latter cease giving any support to the 
White Guards who are here indicated, and declares 
that it declines to assume any responsibility as long 


ag these White Guards shall remain in the Russian 


frontier zone, as far as concerns the consequences 
of the fire that the Russian troops may be obliged 


.to open in order to compel a respect for Soviet 


territory 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
CHICHERIN. 


The above wireless message tells its own story. 
It is the small border states that have felt them- 
selves obliged, owing to Allied pressure, to encroach 
on the territory and on the internal affairs of Soviet 
Russia. But gradually all the nations, great and 
small, will know how advantageous it is to be on 
peaceful terms with Soviet Russia. 
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The People’s Commissariat of Finance 


Its FINANCIAL PoLicy AND THE RESvULts oF rTs ACTIITIVES FoR 1917-1919. 
Economic Life, November 7, 1919. | 


I 

WH the Soviet Government was first organ- 
. ized a number of purely financial questions 
arose which necessitated the utilization of the ser- 
vices of the old financial-administrative apparatus 
in the form in which it existed prior to the October 
Revolution. It is quite natural that the first period 
of work in the domain of finance, that is, between 
the October Revolution and the Brest-Litovsk peace, 
had of necessity to be marked by efforts to con- 
quer that financial apparatus, its central as well 
as its local bodies, to make a study of its func- 
tions and somehow or other adapt it to the require- 
ments of the time. 

While in the domain of the Soviet Government's 
economic and general policy, this period has been 
marked by two most far-reaching and important 
changes which, strictly speaking, had been pre- 
pared prior to the October Revolution—the na- 
tionalization of banks and the annulment of the 
government debt,—the financial policy, in the nar- 
row sense of the word, did not disclose any new 
departures, not even the beginnings of the original 
constructive work. 

Gradually taking over the semi-ruined pre-revo- 
lutionary financial apparatus, however, the Soviet 
Government was compelled to adopt measures for 
the systematization of the country’s finances in their 
entirety. 

This second period in the work of the People’s 
Commissariat for Finances (approximately up to 
August, 1918) also fails to show any features of 
sharply marked revolutionary change. From the 
very beginning the authorities have been confronted 
with a chaotic condition of the country’s financial 
affairs. All this, in connection with the large de- 
ficit which became apparent in the state budget, 
compelled the Commissariat of Finance to con- 
centrate its immediate attention on straightening 
the general run of things and thus preparing the 
ground for further reforms, 


In order to accomplish the systematization of 
the financial structure, the Government had to lean 
for support on the already existing unreformed 
institutions, 1. e., the central departments of finance, 
the local administrative-financial organs—the fiscal 
boards, tax inspection, treasuries, excise boards,— 
and, more particularly, the financial organs of the 
former local institutions for self-government 
(Zemstvos and municipalities). 

Such a plan of work seemed most feasible, since 
the apparatus appeared suitable for fulfilling slight- 
ly modified functions; but the local government 
was not yet sufficiently crystallized or firmly es- 
tablished, neither was any stable connection estab- 
lished between that local government and the cen- 
tral bodies. 


Under such circumstances the old institutions, 
which by force of habit (inertia) continued to 
work exclusively at the dictate of and in accord- 
ance with the instructions from the central bodies 
seemed to be the most convenient and efficient 
means of carrying out measures which the central 
authorities had planned to straighten out the gen- 
eral disorder prevailing in financial affairs. 

However, this idea soon had to be discarded. 
The local Soviets insofar as they organized them- 
selves and put their executive organs into definite 
shape, could not and did not have the right to 
neglect the work of the old financial or func- 
tioning in the various localities, since the Soviets 
represented the local organs of the central govern- 
ment as a whole and since it was upon them that 
the responsibility for all the work done in the 
localities rested. 

Under such conditions friction was inevitable. 
In accordance with the principles of the old bureau- 
cratic order the local financial institutions neither 
knew nor had any idea of subordination other than 
the slavish subordination to the central author- 
ities which excluded all initiative on their part. 

Under the new conditions these local financial 
institutions were to constitute only a small com- 
ponent part of the local Soviets. Acute misunder- 
standing of the local authorities among themselves, 
and between the local and central authorities on 
the subject of inter-relations among all of these 
institutions have demonstrated the imperative nec- 
essity for reorganization. With this work of re- 
forming the local financial organs (September, 
1918) a new period opened,—the third period in 
the activity of the Commissariat, which coincides 
with the gradual strengthening of the general course 
of our economic policy. The economic policy def- 
initely and decisively occupies the first place which 
duly belongs to it, while the financial policy, m- 
sofar as it is closely bound up with the economic 
policy, is being regulated and directed in accord- 
ance with the general requirements of the latter. 


Il 

The financial policy of Soviet Russia was, for 
the first time, defiinitely outlined by the Eighth 
(March, 1919) Convention of the Russian Com- 
munist Party. 

The Eighth Party Convention clearly and con- 
cretely stated our financial problems for the transi- 
tion period, and now our task consists in seeing 
to it that the work of the financial organs of the 
republic should be in accord with the principles 
accepted by the party. 

These principles, briefly, are as follows: (1) 
Soviet Government State monopoly of the banking 
institutions; (2) radical reconstruction and sim- 
plification of the banking operations, by means 
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of transforming the banking apparatus into one of 
uniform accounting and general bookkeeping for 
the Soviet Republic; (3) the enactment of meas- 
ures widening the sphere of accounting without the 
medium of money, with the final object of total 
elimination of money; (4) and, in view of the 
transformation of the government power into an 
organization fulfilling the functions of economic 
management for the entire country,—the transfor- 
mation of the pre-revolutionary state budget into 
the budget of the economic life of the nation as 
a whole. 

In regard to the necessity for covering the ex- 
penses of the functioning state apparatus during 
the period of transition, the program adopted out- 
lines the following plan: “The Russian Communist 
Party will advocate the transition from the system 
of levying contributions from the capitalists, to a 
proportional income and property tax; and insofar 
as this tax outlives itself, due to the widely applied 
expropriation of the propertied classes, the gov- 
ernment expenditures must be covered by the im- 
mediate conversion of part of the income derived 
from the various state monopolies into govern- 
ment revenue.” 


In short, we arrive at the conclusion that no 
purely-financial policy, in its pre-revolutionary 
sense of independence and priority, can or ought 
to exist in Soviet Russia. The financial policy 
plays a subsidiary part, for it depends directly 
upon the economic policy and upon the chan 
which occur in the various phases of Russia’s polit- 
ical and economic order. 

During the transitionary period from Capitalism 
to Socialism the government concentrates all of 
its attention on the organization of industry and 
on the activities of the organs for exchange and 
distribution of commodities. 


The financial apparatus is an apparatus subsi- 
diary to the organs of production and distribution 
of merchandise. During all of the transitional 
period the financial administration is confronted 
with the following task: (1) supplying the produc- 
tive and distributive organs with money (symbole), 
as a medium of exchange, not yet abolished by 
economic evolution, and (2) the formation of an 
accounting system, with the aid of which the gov- 
ernment might materialize the exchange and dis- 
tribution of products. Finally, since all the prac- 
tical work in the domain of national and financial 
economy cannot and should not proceed otherwise 
than in accordance with a strictly-defined plan it 
is the function of the financial administration to 
create and compile the state budget in such a man- 
ner that it might approximate as closely as pos- 
sible to the budget of the entire national economic 
life. 

In addition to this, one of the largest problems 
of the Commissariat of Finance was the radical 
reform of the entire administration of the Depart- 
ment of Finance, from top to bottom, in such a 
manner that the fundamental need of the moment 
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would be realized most fully—the realization of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and the poorest 
peasantry in the financial sphere. 


iil 


The work of the financial institutions for the 
solution of the first problem of our financial policy, 
i. e., the monopolization of the entire banking busi- 
ness in the hands of the Soviet Government, may 
be considered as having been completed during 
the past year. 

The private commercial banks were nationalized 
on December 14, 1917, but even after this act 
there still remained a number of private credit 
institutions. Among these foremost was the “Mos- 
cow People’s Bank” (Moscow Narodny Bank, a so- 
called co-operative institution). There were also 
societies for mutual credit, foreign banks (Crédit 
Lyonnais, Warsaw Bank, Caucasian Bank, etc.) , and 
private land banks, city and government (provin- 
cial) credit associations. 

Finally, together with the Moscow Narodny Bank 
there existed Government _institutions—savings 
banks and sub-treasuries. A number of measures 
were required to do away with that lack of uniform- 
ity involved, and to prepare the ground for the 
formation of a uniform accounting system. 

A number of decrees of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissaries and regulations issued by the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Finance, has completed all 
this work, from September, 1918, to May, 1919. 

By a decree of October 10, 1918, the Societies 
for Mutual Credit were liquidated; three decrees 
of December 2, 1918, liquidated the foreign banks, 
regulated the nationalization of the Moscow Na- 
rodny (Co-operative) Bank and the liquidation of 
the municipal banks; and finally, on May 17, 1918, 
the city and state Mutual Credit Associations were 
liquidated. As regards the question of consolidat- 
ing the treasuries with the offices of the People’s 
Bank, this has been provided in a decree issued 
on October 31, 1918; the amalgamation of the 
savings banks with the People’s Bank has been 
effected, on April 10, 1918. 

Thus, with the issuance of all of the above men- 
tioned decrees, all the private credit associations 
have been eliminated and all existing Government 
Credit Institutions have been consolidated into one 
People’s Bank of the Russian Republic. The last 
step in the process of reform was the decree of 
the People’s Commissariat of Finance which con- 
solidated the State Treasury Department with the 
central administration of the People’s Bank, this 
made possible by uniting the administration of 
these organs, the enforcement of the decree con- 
cerning the amalgamation of the treasuries with 
the People’s Bank. 

The decree of the People’s Commissariat of Fi- 
nance of October 29, 1918, issued pursuant to Sec- 
tion 902 of rules on state and county financial 
organs—practically ends the entire reform of unit- 
ing the treasuries with the institutions of the bank. 

This reform constitutes the greatest revolutionary 
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departure, in strict accordance with the instruc- 
tions contained in the party program. Prior to 
the completion of this reform, the old pre-revolu- 
tionary principle continued to prevail—that of op- 
position of the State Treasury to the State ; 
which was independent financially, having its own 
means, operating at the expense of its capital stock, 
and acting only as a depository for the funds of 
the State Treasury and as its creditor. Insofar as 
the new scheme of our financial life has been real- 
ized, this dualism has finally disappeared in the 
pos of realization of the reform. The bank 

as now actually become the only budget-auditing- 
savings account machinery of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic. At the present moment 
it is serving all the departments of state administra- 
tion, in the sense that it meets all the government 
expenditures and receives all the state revenue. It 
takes care of all accounting between the govern- 
mental institutions, on the one hand, and the private 
establishments and individuals, on the other. 
Through the hands of the People’s Bank pass all 
the budgets of all institutions and enterprises, even 
the state budget itself; in it is concentrated the 
central bookkeeping which is to unify all the 
operations and to give a general picture of the 
national-economic balance. 

Thus, we may consider that the fundamental 
work, i. ¢., “the monopolization of the entire bank- 
ing business in the hands of the Soviet Government, 
the radical alteration and simplification of banking 
operations by means of converting the banking ap- 
paratus into an apparatus for uniform accounti 
and general bookkeeping of the Soviet Republic” — 
has accomplished by the Commissariat of 
Finance. 


IV 


As regards the carrying into practice of a num- 
ber of measures intended to widen the sphere of 
accounting without the aid of money the Commis- 
sariat of Finance has, during the period above re- 
ferred to, undertaken some steps insofar as this 
was possible under the circumstances. 

As long as the state did not overcome the short- 
age of manufactured articles, produced by the 
general disclocation of industrial life, and so long 
as it could arrange for a moneyless direct exchange 
of commodities with the villages, nothing else re- 
mains for it than to take, insofar as possible, all 
possible steps to reduce the instances where money 
is used as a medium of exchange. Through an in- 
crease of moneyless operations between the de- 
partments, and between the government and indi- 
viduals, economically dependent upon it, the 
ground is prepared for the abolition of money. 

Th first step in this direction was the decree of 
the Soviet of People’s Commissaries of January 
23rd, 1919, on accounting operations, containing 
regulations on the settling of merchandise accounts 
(products, raw material, manufactured articles, 
etc.) among Soviet institutions, and also among 
euch industrial and commercial establishments as 
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have been nationalized, taken over by the munici- 
palities, or are under the control of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy, the People’s Com- 
missariat for Food Supply, and provincial Coun- 
cils of National Economy and their sub-divisions. 

In accordance with this decree, the above men- 
tioned accounts are to be settled without the 
medium of currency by means of a traft upon the 
state treasury for the amount chargeable to the 
consuming institution, and to be credited to the 
producing institution or enterprise. In the strict 
sense, the decree establishes a principle, in ac- 
cordance with which any Soviet institution or gov- 
ernmental enterprise requiring merchandise, must 
not resort to the aid of private dealers, but is in 
duty bound to apply to the corresponding Soviet 
institutions, accounting, producing or distributing 
those articles. Thus, it was proposed, by means of 
the above mentioned decree, to reduce an enormous 
part of the state budget to the mere calculation of 
interdepartmental accounts, incomes on one side 
and expenditures on the other. In other words, it 
becomes possible to transact an enormous part of 
the operations without the use of money as a me- 
dium of e 

As regards the policy of the Commissariat of 
Finance in the domain of the circulation of money, 
one of the most important measures in this respect 
was the decree of the Soviet of People’s Commis- 
saries of May 15th, 1919, on the issue of new 
paper money of the 1918 type. 

This decree states the following motive for the 
issue of new money: “this money is being issued 
with the object of gradually replacing the paper 
money now in circulation of the present model, 
the form of which in no way corresponds to the 
foundations of Russia’s new political order, and 
also for the purpose of driving out of circulation 
various substitutes for money which have been 
issued due to the shortage of paper money.” 

The simultaneous issue of money of the old and 
new type made it impossible for the Commissariat 
of Finance to immediately commence the exchange 
of money, but this in no way did or does prevent 
it from preparing the ground for such exchange, 
in connection with the annulment of the major 
part of the old money in a somewhat different man- 
ner. Creating a considerable supply of money of 
the new model (1918) and increasing the produc- 
tivity of the currency printing office, the Commis- 
sariat is to gradually pass over to, in fact has 
already begun, the issue of money exclusively of 
the new type. A little while after the old paper 
money has ceased to be printed, the laboring popu- 
lation, both rural and urban as well as the 
Guards, all of whom are not in a position to ac- 
cumulate large sums, will soon have none of the 
old money. Then will be the time to annul the 
money of the old type, since this annulment, will 
not carry with it any serious encroachment on the 
interests of the large laboring masses. 

Thus, the issue of new money is one of the most 
needed first steps on the road to the preparation 
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of the fundamental problem, that is the annihila- 
tion of a considerable quantity of money of the 
old type, reducing in this way the general volume 
of the mass of paper money in circulation. 

We thus see that here, too, the Commissariat of 
Finance followed a definite policy. It goes without 
saying that from the point of view of Socialist 

licy all measures in domain of money circu- 
tation are mere palliative measures. The Commis- 
sariat of Finance entertains no doubts as to the 
fact that a radical solution of the question is pos- 
sible only by eliminating money as a medium of 
exchange. 

The most immediate problem before the Com- 
missariat of Finance is undoubtedly the accomp- 
lishment of the process which has already begun, 
namely, the selection of the most convenient 
moment for the annulment of the old money. As 
regards the part which currency generally (at this 
moment of transition) plays, there can be no doubt 
that now it is the only and therefore inevitable 
system of financing the entire governmental ma- 
chinery and that the choice of other ways in this 
direction entirely depends upon purely economic 
conditions, i. e.: mainly upon the process of or- 
ganization and restoration of the entire national 
economy as a whole, 


V. 
The explanatory note, attached to the budget fa. 
July to December, 1918, thus depicts our future 
budget: “when the Socialist reconstruction of Rus- 
sia has been completed, when all the factories, 
mills and other establishments have passed into 


the hands of the government, and the products of 
these will go to Bada eae free directly and 
when the agricultural and farming products will 


also freely flow into the government stores either 
in exchange for manufactured articles or as a duty 
in kind . then will the state budget reflect 
not the condition of the monetary transactions of 
the state treasury . . . but the condition of the 
operations involving material values, belonging to 
the State, and the operations will be transacted 
without the aid of money, at any rate without 
money in its present form.” 

It is clear that at present the conditions are not 
yet fully prepared for the transition to the above 
stated new form of state budget. But, in spite of 
this, the Commissariat of Finance has taken a big 
step forward in the direction of reforming our 
budget. 

The budget of the Russian Socialist Federal So- 
viet Republic, adopted by the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee on May 20, 1919, represents 
the first experiment in effecting a survey not so 
much of the financial activity of the state, as of its 
economic activity, even though it is as yet in the 
form of money. 

In the work of reforming the budget, the Com- 
missariat of Finance has come across two obetacles 
which bare a heritage o fthe pre-revolutionary time; 
the division of revenue and expenditures into ven- 
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eral, state and local, and the hesitation on the 
part of some to include in the budget all the pro- 
ductive and distributive operations of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy and of the Commis- 
cariat for Food Supply. Both the first and second 
»bstacles have been somehow surmounted, and the 
above mentioned (third) revolutionary budget is 
already different from the two preceding budgets 
in many peculiarities which are very typical. These 
consist in a complete account of all production and 
distribution which the state has taken upon itself. 
This experiment is by no means complete, but the 
achievement would nevertheless be judged as con- 
siderable; the concrete conditions for making out 
the budget, as is stated in the explanatory note, 
have already made it possible to enter upon the 
road of accounting for the entire production and 
distribution of the nation and that thereby the 
foundation has been laid down for the development 
of the budget in the only direction which is proper 
under the present conditions. 

The budget of the first half of 1919 has followed 
the same fundamental principles for the con- 
struction of the state budget, by including the ex- 
penditures of the entire state production and dis- 
tribution as well as of the sum total of the revenues 
in the form of income from the productive and 
distributive operations of the state. other words, 
this budget for the first time takes into account all 
the transactions of the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy and of the Commissariat for Food 
Supply. 

The further development of the budget will be 
directed toward working out the details of this 
genera] plan and will in particular differentiate 
the two groups of revenue and expenditure: (1) 
direct, -actual money received or paid and (2) 
transactions involved in the accounting of material 
and labor, but not involving any actual receipts 


of money, or requiring any actual disbursements 
in money. 


VI 

In the field of taxation one must bear in mind 
first that the entire question of taxation has been 
radically changed with the beginning of Commun- 
ist reconstruction. 

Under the influence of the combined measures 
of economic and financial legislation of the Repub- 
lic, the bases for the levying of land, real estate, 
industrial taxes, taxes on coupons, on bank notes, 
on stock, stock exchange, etc., completely disap- 
peared, since the very objects of taxation them- 
selves have become government property. The old 
statutes regulating the income tax (1916), which 
has not as yet been abolished, was in no way suit- 
able to the changed economic conditions. All this 
compelled the Commissariat of Finance to seek 
new departures in the field of taxation. 

However, it was impossible to give up the idea 
of direct taxation prior to the complete reforma- 
tion of the tax system as a whole. Our work of 
Communist reconstruction has not been completed; 
it would be absurd to exempt from taxation the 
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former capitalists as well as the newly formin 
group of people who are striving to individu 

accumulation. This is why the system of direct 
taxation, which has until recently been in opera- 
tion, was composed of fragments of the old tax 
on property and of the partly reformed income tax 
law. However, beginning with November, 1918, 
to this old system there were added on two taxes 
of a purely revolutionary character which stand 
out apart within the partly outgrown system— 
“taxes in kind” (decree of October 30th, 1918), 
and “extraordinary taxes” (November 2, 1918). 

Both decrees have been described as follows by 
Comrade Krestinsky, Commissary of the Finance, 
at the May session of the financial sub-divisions: 

ese are decrees of a different order, the only 
thing they have in common is that they both bear 
a class character and that each provides for the 
tax to increase in direct proportion with the amount 
of property which the taxpayer possesses, that the 
oor are completely free from both taxes, and the 
fone: middle class pays them in a smaller pro- 
portion.” 

The extraordinary tax aims at the savings which 
remained in the hands of the urban and larger 
rural bourgeoisie, from former times. Insofar as 
it is directed at non-labor savings it cannot be 
levied more than once. As regards the taxes in 
kind, borrowing Comrade Krestinsky’s expression, 
“it will remain in formce during the period of 
transition to the Communist order until the village 
will from practical experience realize the advan- 
tage of rural economy on a large scale compared 
with the small farming estate, and will of its 
own accord, without compulsion, en masse adopt 
the communist method of land cultivation.” 

Thus, the tax in kind is a link binding politically 
the Communist socialized urban economy and the 
independent individual petty agricultural pro- 
ducers. 

Such are the two “direct” revolutionary taxes 
of the latest period. In regards to the system of 
pre-revolutionary taxes, the work of the Commis- 
sariat of Finance during all of the latest period 
followed the path of gradual change and abolition 
of the already outgrown types of direct taxation 
and partial modification and adaptation to the 
new conditions of the moment, of the old taxes still 
suitable for practical purposes. 

At the present moment the Commissariat of 
Finance has entered, in the domain of direct taxa- 
tion reforms, upon the road toward a complete 
revolution in the old system. The central tax 
board is now, for the transitionary period, work- 
ing on a project of income and property taxation, 
the introduction of which will liquidate all the 
existing direct taxes, without exception. The re 
sulting sole tax will be of such nature as to cover 
not only income, but also accumulations, so that 
every citizen will have to yield all his hoardings 
above a fixed sum. . 


In closing this review of the activity of the 
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Commissariat of Finance during the two years of 
its existence, one must note briefly the great purely 
organizational work, conducted by it on national as 
well as a local scale. 

The reform has been definitely directed towards 
simplifying the apparatus and reducing its per- 
sonnel as far as possible. 

Finally, with this reform, the Commissariat of 
Finance has been organized in the following man- 
ner: The central office, the central budget-account- 
ing board (former People’s Bank and Department 
of State Treasury) and, finally, the central tax 
board (former Department of Assessed Taxes, and 
of Un-Assessed Taxes). Upon the same pattern are 
also being modeled the local financial bodies. 


THE POGROM AT FASTOV 

Moscow, November 16.—In the White Guard 
piel lar Kievskaya Zhizn, appear the horrible 
details of the pogrom began on the 9th of Sep- 
tember about ten o’clock in the morning. 
first day the pogrom did not claim any human vic- 
tims. The looters only pillaged and burned shops 
and stores owned by Jews. But in the middle of 
the night the bloody Bacchanals began. The 
pogromshchiks proposed to the peasants that they 
give up the Jews and place a light in their own 
houses. The streets of the town resounded all 
night with the shrieks of violated women and dying 
children and old men. They did not even permit 
the peasants to take care of the injured. Every- 
where the noise and shouting of the bandits were 
heard, together with the shrieking and the sound 
of breaking glass. Their victims were made to 
undress completely, they were then placed against 
a wall, and in this fashion shot in whole groups, 
ten at a time. The number of killed was estimated 
at more than 600, and that of the wounded and ill 
still higher. More than 100 houses and about 60 
stores were burned down, while the Jews were not 
permitted to leave them. The bodies of the dead 
were not removed, but lay around the streets and 
in cellars for several days. The wounded lay 
without any medical aid. The limbs of many of 
the wounded gnawed by dogs and hogs. The po- 
grom continued for six days and six nights. Only 
on the fifth day did it begin to subside and there 
was a possibility of giving assistance to the wound- 
ed. When the pogrom was over the rioters found 
they had such an enormous quantity of money that 
they did not know what to do with it. Articles plun- 
dered from the Jews were sold on the streets for 
a song, and not infrequently were given away to 
the peasants, most ofte nto sevrants. At the end 
of six days of the pogrom the military authorities 
arrived at Fastov and began to restore order. As 
a result of the pogrom the meeting of the joint 
boards of the union for the revival of a national 
center and the association for central unification 
issued a resolution of protestation, in which, among 
other things, is declared: ‘Anxiety and agitation are 
felt in the ranks of the White Guard Volunteer 
Army owing to the events at Fastov,’” 
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Official Communications of the Soviet Government 
SOVIET WIRELESS OF OCTOBER 13, 1919. 1613 


Military Bulletin of the Russian Soviet Republic 
for October 13th 
Nee FRONT. Sector of Archangel. 
The Red troops have repulsed several hos- 
tile attacks and have taken prisoners. Sector of 
Pudozh. We took ion of several localities 
in the region of Lake Kupatskoye. Sector of Mur- 
man. A combat is in progress twenty versts to 
the northwest of the station of Lizhma. WESTERN 
FRONT. Sector of Yamburg. Combat continues 
in progress. Twenty-five versts to the northwest of 
the etation of Pliussa Red troops are continui 
to advance successfully. Sectors of Gdov a 
Pechery. The combat continues. Sector of Olevsk. 
The Red troops repulsed the enemy’s attack and 
took possession of artillery. Sector of Kiev. The 
Red troope have taken a number of positions ten 
versts to the northwest of Fastov, and twenty-five 
versts to the west of Kiev, capturing a number of 
cannons and some other materials. The Red 
flotilla, reaching the confluence of the Desna and 
the Dnieper, bombarded the railway station and 
the port of Kiev. SOUTHERN FRONT. Sectors 
of Glukhov and Lgov. The Red troops, continuing 
to advance, are fighting successfully five versts to 
the north of Mikhailovski-Khutor, and are debou- 
ching over the railroad tracks twenty-five versts to 
the southwest of Dmitrovak. In the direction of 
Dmitrovsk our troops are rolling back the enemy 
toward the city. Around Kromy, our cavalry has 
defeated the enemy detachments, taking possession 
of numerous prisoners, machine-guns, and other ma- 
terials. Sector of Kastornaya, V oronezh, Pavlovsk, 
and Boguchar. 1 combats. Around Ust-Kho- 
per, the enemy attempted to attack, but was re- 
with great loss. About Tsaritsin the Red 
troops attacking in the direction of Karpovka took 
possession of numerous positions. Further to the 
east our troops, overcoming a violent resistance on 
the part of the enemy, are reaching the line of 
the stations of Kotluban and Pichuga. TURKES- 
TAN FRONT. Sector of Uralsk. Red troops have 
repulsed several enemy attacks. Fifty versts to 
the east of Uralak we captured Vchinski. Our cav- 
alry on October 6th effected a successful raid on 
Turgai. TERN FRONT. Enemy attempts to 
cross the Tobol were repuleed by our fire. To 
the south of the Ishim railroad we have taken 
numerous prisoners, To the north of the railroad 
the enemy attack was repulsed. Sector of Tobolsk. 
Our advance along the Tobol is developing. 


Turkestan Opened Up 
The railroad between Orenburg and Tashkent has 
been completely repaired and opened to traffic along 
the whole length of the line. There is a sufficient 
quantity or locomotives and rolling stocks. 


Mobilization Notes 
At Penza, the Communist Party is sending to the 
Southern Front thirty-two of its chief workers and 


is mobilizing in addition ten per cent of the mem- 
bers of the party and opening a subscription list. 
At Rybinsk the mobilization has created great en- 
thusiasm in workers’ circles. Several hundreds of 
Communists, fifty of them from among the prin- 
cipal Soviet workers, are leaving for the front. 
The Party Committee is besieged with volunteers. 
Vologda is sending to the front thirty-eight of its 
most noted personages. The Communists of Perm 
have made up a whole detachment, which is leav- 
ing for the front. 


The Communist Week 
The Communist Week held at Novgorod and in 


the environment is meeting with great successes. 
In the city alone more than five hundred new 
members have been enrolled. The new recruits 
came chiefly from the workers, the fishermen and 
the peasants. 


Political Organizations Among the Cossacks 


The work of education and political organization 
among the Cossacks is yieldmg the best results. 
The Cossacks who are prisoners or deserters attend 
tho meetings diligently, snatching the printed mat- 
ter that is offered, and entering the Red Army with 
ardor. In the Cossack localities the general assem- 
blies pass resolutions of adherence without reser- 
vation to the Soviet power. The revolutionary com- 
mittees are usually composed of the Red Cossacks 
themselves. 


The Food Campaign 


The Government of Orenburg holds considerable 
reserves of grain, which are about to be transported 
to the capitals, thanks to the measures which have 
been taken by the Commissariat of Provisions. The 
Government has been divided into eleven districts, 
in each of which the exchange of merchandise and 
of manufactured products is regularly carried on. 


In the Government of Yekaterinburg excess sup- 
plies of grain amount to several million poods, 
which the population is giving up without causing 
any trouble. The political sympathies of the peas- 
ants are making the carrying out of the harvest 
very easy. They voluntarily accept in exchange for 
their products not only manufactured products but 
also the Soviet banknotes. The provision plan is 
developing rapidly and methodically. 

In the Government of Samara the food policy 
of the Soviet power is also a very great success. 
The Government has furnished since the beginning 
of September about two million poods, a thing that 
was unheard of under the old regime. The daily 
deliveries in October are still increasing, attaining 
the figure of one hundred thousand poods per day. 

In the Government of Saratov the peasants are 
deciding en masse to hand their excess harvests to 
the Provisions Service. 
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On the Polish Front 
In the region of Lepel the Red troops have taken 
the offensive, seized several localities as well as 
the group of lakes, and are continuing to advance 
to the West. The Polish bands are obliged to 
retire in haste to the west of Polotsk. 


Situation of Kolchak 

The most recent newspapers received from Si- 
beria, unanimously confirm the complete disinte- 
gration of Kolchak’s army. Nasha Zarya writes: 

“Kolchak is between two fires; on the one hand 
the front, on the other hand the partisan Red bands 
who are marching to reinforce each other. Tomsk 
is in the hands of insurrectionists. The bourgeosie 
is fleeing in disorder. The Amur country has been 
liberated from Khabarovsk up to Kuenga. 


Revoles in Denikin’s Country 

At Nizhne Cherskaya, Khoper district, a revolt 
of the Cossacks and peasants has occurred; they 
categorically refuse to submit to requisitions for 
the voluntary army. The frightful reprisals by 
Denikin’s darmerie, with mass shootings, ar- 
rests, and floggings, have had no other result than 
to multiply the discontent among the Cossacks. In 
the Tsaritsin district the peasants are only await- 
ing the proper moment in order to rebel against 
the White hordes. ae us eee rag al will fight 
to the last against the brigands who wish again to 
oppress us.” Such is the spirit expreesed by the 

in their cantonal and village meetings. 

In the Northern Caucasus the le between 
the mountaineers and the Denikin bands is assum- 
ing a fierce character. Because of the numerical 
superiority of the Whites, the mountaineers have 
had to sacrifice hundreds of men, in spite of the 
savage defense which they have made by the side 
of the Communists. Out of twelve thousand moun- 
taineers about two thousand have been executed 
by shooting. Over great distances the country pre- 
sents only a mass of ruins that have been produced 
by Denikin’s troops. The mountaineers are eager 
for the approaching day on which their wrath may 


be appeased. 
Denikin and the Monarchists 
The newspaper Kievlianin publishes the follow- 


ing demand: “The members of the League of the 
Russian People, who have worked as ts under 
emselves,” 


the Soviet power, are invited to present 
The League of the Russian People which is thus 
serving as a support to Denikin is the unfortunately 
too well-known monarchist organization. 
Official Wireless of August 18th, pp. 15-16, 
The Kuban Rada and Denikin 

In spite of its apparent successes, Denikin’s army 
is afflicted with an internal complaint which will 
cause its speedy destruction. Deserters and es- 
caped prisoners declare that the internal dissen- 
sions in this army are assuming dimensions which 
are becoming more and more extensive. Particu- 
larly those existing between the volunteer army and 
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the Kuban Cossacks frequently terminate in hand 
to hand conflicts in the course of which artillery 
is introduced on both sides. The Kuban Rada has 
categorically refused to support the dictatorship 
of Denikin and this decision is entirely approved 
by the Kuban military units. 
Atrocities of the Whites 

According to the stories told by escaped prison- 
ers, the shooting of Red prisoners has become a 
regular affair in Denikin’s territory in the last 
few weeks. Formerly these prisoners were set to 
digging trenches, now they are all shot at the rail- 
road station of Tikhorietakaya. A hundred Red 
soldiers and railroad workers remained hanging 
for a whole week after having been executed by 
hanging. 

An Appeal by Zinovieff to the Peasants 

Zinovieff addresses a proclamation to the peas- 
ants of the Government of Petrograd, Novgorod, 
Pskov, Tcherepovetz and Olonetz, on the subject 
of the celebration of the second anniversary of the 
November revolution. 

“Thanks to this triumphant day of the 25th of 
October (November 7), thanks to the 
waged by the proletariat, thanks to the countless 
sacrifices that have been made, the dreams cherished 
by your fathers and grandfathers have been real- 
ized. The soil has become yours. From now on 
the infuriated proletarians are ing an effort 
to regain possession of this soil. e workers 
and the best of the peasants have created the Red 
army and for two years have supported this 
war. The Russian bourgeoisie and landed proprie- 
tors have allied themselves with the French, English 
and American capitalists. From them they receive 
money, provisions, officers, and cannons. They 
massacre and pillage all Russia. This war is not 
yet finished, and it must inevitably end with our 
victory. On the day of our Red Easter all the 
workers, the peasants, poor and medium, must 
gather in one t family and swear to struggle 
to the end. We invite you to Petrograd to be a 
part of the five thousand delegates of peasants in 
the festival of the revolution. For a week you 
will be present at all the solemnities and we shall 
take pains to organize for you a series of lectures, 
to distribute pamphlets to you, and to facilitate in 
every way the continuation of your labor in the 
villages. We want to receive visits from peasants 
who come to rest the plows of the most distant vil- 
lages and communities. We want the plainest 
peasant workers to look with their own eyes on 
what is going on at Petrograd and to convince them- 
selves of the manner in which the workers of the 
Red capital are struggling, are suffering, and are 
determined to win. In the fraternal and indis- 
soluble union of the workers and peasants of 
Russia is the pledge of our victory over all our 
enemies. 

The Commanist Week at Moscow 
Saturday in the various quarters has been de 
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voted to a series of moving picture performances 
and public meetings in which the program of the 
Communist Party was discussed in the factories. 
Everywhere the meetings were numerously attended, 
sometimes having more than two or three thou- 
send spectators each, and the enrolments rise into 
hundreds. In the Khamovniki quarter thirty-five 
meetings were held in two days. The meeting at 
the Giraud factory yielded an impressive percen 

of enrolments. The Presnia quarter has already 
organized seventy-three big meetings, not countin 
smaller meetings, and counts a thousand enrol- 
ments. Everywhere the most enthusiastic resolu- 
tions have been passed in favor of the Soviet power 
and the final victory over the bourgeoisie. 


Children’s Colonies 
The various Soviets of the quarters of Moscow 
have sent to the colonies about 10,300 children of 
pre-echolar age. of the Moscow 
which are very favorably situated from the stand- 
point of giving the chil fresh air (having the 
parks of Sokolniki and Petrovski), are not included 
in this number. 
Collective Labor 
The workers’ inspection of the Preznia quarter 
of Moscow, after having undertaken a comparative 
study of the kitchen-gardens of private individuals 
and those of workers’ associations, has determined 
that collective labor has resulted in harvests that 
were appreciably superior to the others. The en- 
tire product is divided equally among those who 
take part. 
Professional Organization 
At Orenburg the reorganization of the profes- 
sional movement is taking place. Twelve syndi- 
cates are completely organized. The work of cul- 
ture and education is developing, and on November 
7, schools for adults were opened. 
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The Allies and Denikin 
All the deserters rt that in the Tsaritsin re- 
gion Denikin’s army has recently received a con- 
siderable tity of armored cars from England 
as well as long range guns and American rifles. 


The Soviet Provinces 
In the village of Sutski, Government of Vitebsk, 
trade courses have been opened for the ts, 
including four sections: metal work, building, 
farming, and commerce. The courses extend over 
four years. 


Perfecting the Soviet Apparatus 
Courses destined to produce politically and pro- 
fessionally competent workers for the service of 
the food department have just ended at Novgorod. 
One hundred and twenty of the most advanced pu- 
pils are at present at the disposition of the Gov- 
ernment Food Commission. 


In Siberia 

In the district of Yalutorovak, the peasants are 
furnishing numerous volunteers to the Red Army. 
According to the statements of deserters, two dis- 
tricts of the Government of Omsk do not recognize 
Kolchak and have wiped out the Cossacks who were 
sent against them. district of Gorsk possesses 
a detachment of Bolsheviks who are disorganizing 
Kolchak’s communications. The price of bread in 


Omsk is already fifty rubles a pound. 


The Workers at Tula 
The Assembly of the delegates of the working: 
women of Tula has decided to take an active part 
in the struggle of the proletariat against capital. 
It invites working-women to replace the men 
who are working in the institutions. The women 
swear in case of danger to take arms themselves. 
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[NGRIBERS FRONT. Sector of Archangel, are continuing our advance. 


There are violent conflicts along the railroad. 
Sector of Murman. The advance of our debarka- 
tion detachment on the west shore of Provieniets 
Bay is being prosecuted successfully. Conflicts are 
still in progress in the region of the railroad, sixty- 
six versts north of Petrozavodak. WESTERN 
FRONT. In the region of Yamburg. The enemy 
is continuing his attacks with considerable forces. 

ts have begun fifteen versts west of 

Pekov and thirty versts west of Ostrov. In the Sec- 
tor of Lepel, the advances of the Red Army are 
sar gga Sector of Kiev. soe eure : ~ 
troo is being prosecu successfully. 
SOUTHERN FRONT. Sector of Glukhov. The 
Red troops are continuing to advance energetically; 
the enemy is suffering heavy losses and is in re 
treat toward Krolevets and Glukhov. To the north- 
west the Red troops attacking from the north have 
entered Mikhailovaki-Khutor. Sector of Kursk. We 
have taken possession of the City of Dmitrovsk and 


ements are in 

rogress for the possession of City of Orel. 
Sector of Pavlovsk. Violent enemy attacks were 
repulsed. On other sectors, there are local com- 
bats. TURKESTAN FRONT. Sector of Uralsk. 
Enemy attack 100 versts to the east of the city was 
repulsed by our fire. EASTERN FRONT. Region 
of Tobolsk. Skirmishes between scout detachments 
are taking place. On both sides of the Ishim rail- 
road, local conflicts have taken place, in the prog- 
ress of which we took numerous prisoners. 


The Reaction at Kiev 

The Kiev newspapers relate that the Whites, after 
having ey all aga — now shar 
ing against all suspects. More five hun 
persons have already been imprisoned on this 
ground. All other liberties having been suppressed, 
the right of association has cow alec been abolished 
by order of the commandant of the ison, and 
all persons violating this order are liable to trial 
by court-martial. 
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The Volunteers of the Ural 

In the Ural and in the neighboring regions, the 
volunteers are flowing in from the entire peasant 
population. The district of Shadrinsk alone has 
provided more than four thousand. The same ten- 
dency is noticeable with equal force in the entire 
Kamyshlov district. The morale of the volunteers 
is good, and that of the mobilized is of the highest. 
The Cantonal Assemblies, when they send men into 
the Red Army, strongly admonish them to defeat 
Kolchak and Denikin at any price. One Canton 
decided to carry out within its borders the mobili- 
zation of all men between eighteen and forty years 
of age. In the last ten days, volunteers have been 
arriving at Yekaterinburg from sixty-six Cantons, 
all asking to be dispatched to the front as rapidly 
as S osaib le. 

The Mussulmans and the Soviet Power 


At Samara, the Mussulman Communists have de- 
cided to militarize their groups and to devote all 
the energies of the Volga Tartars to the struggle 
against counter-revolution and to the liberation of 
the oppressed nations of the East. The Mussulman 
Communists are mobilized, and the organizations 
of Samara, Ufa and Orenburg have entered into 
relations with them for the organization of Mussul- 
man units. 

The Volunteers 

At Syzran, the mass enrollment of volunteers 
for the Southern front has begun. Hundreds, not 
only of Communists and of sympathizers, but even 
of so-called “indifferents,” are applying to the 
enlistment offices. 


Discontent Among the Czechs 

According to the White newspaper, The New 
Dawn, great restlessness prevails among the Czechs 
under Kolchak. The units are demanding their 
immediate repatriation, threatening that they will 
otherwise turn their bayonets against Kolchak. It 
has already been reported that a Czech regiment, 
having rebelled, attacked the Czech General Staff 
which was established at Novo-Nikolayevsk, and 
that only the solemn promises of the Allied repre- 
sentatives could prevent a general uprising. 


White Terror 
The Rostov newspaper, The Free Kuban, an- 
nounces that at Rostov the priest Mitropolski was 
put to death for having delivered in his church 
a sermon in which he Senaided the cessation of 
the civil war and peace with the Soviet power, and 
proclaimed the equality and fraternity of all work- 
ers. 
At Sakharnovskaya 
Here the Red troops found the smoking ruins 
of a great building. ong the debris were found 
skulls, hands said legs. The charred bodies still 
presented traces of sabre cuts. An interrogation 
of the population showed that on their retreat the 
Cossacks had set on fire the house in which they 
had imprisoned their Red captives. 
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Forgeries 

In the Government of Stavropol, the Whites are 
circulating great quantities of a distorted text of 
the Soviet Constitution. 

The Morale of the Cossacks 

On the Southeastern front, on their withdrawal, 
the Cossacks left the following note in one of the 
sectors: “Comrades! Comrades, we do not want 
to march to attack you. We refused to continue 


the war long ago, but we are mobilired, and those 
who will not march are shot.” 


In the Caucasus 


In our victorious defence of Mikhailovskaya, we 
discovered in the trenches of the Whites a letter 
evidently intended for the Red soldiers: 

“Dear comrades! Red soldiers and Communists! 
The Northern Caucasus is waiting for Sa Novo- 
rossiysk has already been taken by the Green Army. 
The English, who had arrived in the Government 
of Stavropol, and seized our grain, were received 
with musket-shots. At Maikop, and around Sviaty 
Krest, the conflict is in progress. At Kizliar, the 
Green Army of 20,000 men is waiting for the 
combat. Hurry to come to our aid, and defeat 
Denikin, who is already surounded by a ring of 
rebellions. The workers and peasants of the 
casus are waiting for you, Comrades, as for the de- 


fenders of the oppressed peoples.” 
Life at Kazan 
Free dining rooms for children have been or- 


ganized in all the factories of Kazan. 


A Protest by the Intellectuals 

At Kazan, the Congress of Librarians of all the 
Governments, being informed of the execution of 
the celebrated writer Veresayev, by Denikin, ex- 
preases its complete solidarity with the ideal for 
which this most loyal of writers died, and calls 
upon all the intellectuals to give evidence of the 
eame solidarity by entering the ranks of the prole- 
tariat and struggling in its defence. There has 
been enough silence and ive observation of 
the struggle on our part. Veresayev, by his death, 
calls upon us for active combat. 


The Bolsheviks at Riga 
According to the newspaper Zaslavskaya Rech, 
detachments of Bolsheviks have appeared in the 
Riga district. Supplies of arms, of grenades, and 
of cartridges, as well as machine-gun nests, have 
been discovered in the environs, and a great num- 
ber of suspects have been arrested. 


Public Instruction 
At Kazan, there has been opened the Co 

for Extramural Instruction. To carry out obli - 
tory, elementary instruction it is intended to use 
buildings of the schools of the second class. A 
system of model schools is to be created, to initiate 
inexperienced instructors in the methods of teach- 
ing. Within three months, all Kazan is to be able 
to read and write. 
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Population of Moscow 
According to the latest statistics, the population 
of Moscow amounts to 1,700,000 persons, of which 
number 485,000 are workers. 


The Baltic Madedonia 


In Izevestia, Kerzhentsev depicts the extraordi- 
nary mess that has been created in the Baltic coun- 
tries, as follows: “We find gathering in those 
parts all possible kinds of adventurers and counter- 
revolutionists, all working together in their own 
interest, as well as for the masters who have sent 
them. You will find down there Von der Goltz, 
formerly a pasha in the service of the German 
Imperialism in Turkey, and now, under the name 
of Goltsev, a faithful servant of the Russian autoc- 
racy. You will find down there also Col. Bermont, 
today posing as Averlov, tomorrow as Avalov, and 
later as Prince Urussov. Also down there are the 
Rodziankos and Lievens, the Bischoffs and the Pah- 
lens, all the cream of the Russian and German 
counter-revolution. But these figures are only pup- 
in the hands of the Great European Powers. 

Northwest Government of Rodzianko and 
Lianozov is supported by the English. The Russian 
monarchist government of Mitau is maintained by 
German money and supported by the bayonets of 
Von der Goltz. The latter is carrying out a com- 

licated task, inspired both from Berlin and Paris. 

rance has discerned in the army of Von der Goltz 
a powerful weapon, capable of undertaking active 
operations against Bolshevist Russia. We are there- 
fore treated to the sight of an amusing Franco- 
German alliance against Soviet Russia. If Von der 
Goltz acts so audaciously in spite of the official 
protests of the Allies and of the German Govern- 
ment, it is because he feels that he is supported 
by the latter as well as by the French Government. 
The French counter-revolutionists are hand in glove 
with the German Social-Monarchists and the Rus- 
eian black bands, to re-establish in Russia the mon- 
archic régime, and to enrich themselves out of our 
hide. The Baltic countries have been transformed 
into a new Balkan peninsula, a theatre for the most 
unbridled bacchanals of imperialism.” 


An Appeal to the Indifferent 

The newspapers publish the following letter of 
Zinoviev to piose who are without party afbliations: 
“There are among the workingmen and working- 
women of Russia hardly any adherents of the politi- 
cal parties opposed to us. Among the workers of 
Petrograd and Moscow you would have great diffi- 
culty in finding a Menshevik, and you will have 
just as much trouble to come upon a Socialist- 
evolutionary of the Right or the Left. These 
ies may consider themselves to be dead for 
good.” Yet, Zinoviev adds that it is not the ma- 
jority of the working class as yet, which takes 
an active part in the political life of the country, 
a great number to this day continuing to consider 
themselves to be without party afhliation. “But, 
fortunately for our people and for our revolution, 
the mass of the worki and workingwomen is 
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not without a party, except perhaps in words. Asa 
matter of fact, the enormous majority—we must 
say this to their honcr—in these decisive days 
stand by the only workers’ party, namely, the 
Communist Party. Nor could it be otherwise; 
for the lessons of reality have been too 
threatening.” Zinoviev then quotes a hand-bill, 
Satie at Reval by a non-partisan citizen named 
rebrennikov, in which the abominable regime is 
described which was imposed on the City of Pakov 
by Bulak Balakhovich. “I shall never forget that 
day. The great mass of passers-by held their heads 
high, threw back their shoulders, and some, gnash- 
ing their teeth, pointed at something in the bazaar 
with their fingers. Behind the crowd of people 
‘you saw that it was a man in his night-shirt, hang- 
ing from a street-lantern, with a crowd before hi 
in which there were many children. The wind 
was blowing, the rain was coming down, and the 
corpse was swaying at the end of its rope. A 
passer-by told me why this had been done. ‘ 
didn’t the Bolsheviks ever do anything like this? 
It is a fine spectacle to show the children!’ And 
the thing went on more and more. Literally there 
were hangings every day in the middle of the city 
from all the lamp- After a while the people 
became accustomed to the spectacle and the crowd 
would gather in front of Balakhovich’s General 
Building, waiting for hours for its daily 
spectacle. Finally, the victims were obliged even 
to prepare their own nooses and sometimes the 
victim was beaten while he was preparing his noose 
before the eyes of women and children. Often 
several were hanged together from the same lamp- 
post. When any of them would kick too violently, 
the soldiers would take him by the legs, and force 
him to die quietly. I have myself witnessed these 
sadistic ecenes. I have seen men and women 
quietly weeping, as they led away their children, 
to prevent them from looking on. Then the dead 
would remain hanging for days in succession, and 
sensitive persons would try to avoid the streets 
in which the executed were i Once I was 
obliged to get off the sidewalk, for a man who had 
escaped the noose had been fired at with revolvers, 
and the whole distance that he had run before 
dying was traced with a wide band of dried-up 
blood.” Such is the example Pskov has to offer. 
At Yamburg, Yudenich’s band shot and hanged 
650 workers and peasants. At Kiev, at Odessa, at 
Kharkov, the same thing was done. In certain 
districts of the Urals, bands of officers shot down 
eighty-one men in one week. In the Urals also 
there are dozens of districts in which the ts 
and workers were flogged to death. inoviev 
finally calls upon all those without party afflia- 
tions, and declares: “Tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers should enter their own Party, 
the Party which is etruggling for the welfare of 
the workers of the whole world.” 


The Communist Week 


In all the quarters of Moscow, the Communist 
week shows to what an extent the ideals of the 
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Communist Party are influencing the workers and 
soldiers. In fifteen meetings held in the City Quar- 
ters, the soldiers listened eagerly to the s 
who expounded the Communist program. oer’ 
tain units, they declare that although they we1 
without party afkliations, they were always d- 
voted with all their hearts to Communism. A 
thousand soldiers asked to be enrolled in the party. 
Forty meetings were organized in fifty small work- 
shops, where there were mostly women working. 
Hundreds of enrollments were the result. In the 
quarter of Zamoskvoryechie, the week has demon- 
strated that the workers are followers of the Com- 
munist Party as a mass, and have decided to strug- 
gle by its side against all enemies. A resolution 
eclares: “Down with all political indifferents.” 
In the er of Presnia, there were meetings in 
which forty-five per cent of those present were 
enrolled in the party. In the quarter of Zimonovski, 
refugees from Konotop spoke, who depicted the 
régime established by Denikin One of them de- 
clared: “You know me; I was not a Communist; 
but the Governments which I have seen succeeding 
one after the other at Konotop, the Rada, Skoropad- 
ski, Petlura, the Soviet Government, and finally 
Denikin, have convinced me that only the Soviet 
power and the Communist power have any inten- 
tion to create the régime that is desirable for us 
workers. I do not wish to remain without a party; 
I enroll today in the Communist Party, and I exhort 
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you to do the same.” There are 
sands of enrolments that can be traced to 
recent meetings in Moscow. Workers without party 
affiliations have themselves been ecen the 
floor to exhort their comrades to enter the Com- 
munist Party. There are shops which voted to 
enter the party as a body. 


Among the Intellectuals 


bourgeoisie, ac- 


lectuals 
them definitely to break with the 
tively to support the Soviet power, to work for 
Communism, and, by their efforts, to push back 
Denikin, who is threatening not onl the con- 
quests of the November revolution, but also thoes 
of the March revolution. 
Esthetic Education 

The Commissariat for Public Instruction eis 

courses in esthetic pedagogy. Lectures will be 
delivered by the most illustrious persons in litera- 
ture and the arts, such as Briussov, Volkonski, Via- 
cheslav, Ivanov, etc. 


The Federation of Invalids 
The general mecting of the Moscow Association 
of Invalids of the War and of Industry appointed 
a new bureau, in which those without party afilis- 
tion have been replaced by five Communists. 


e 
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Military Bulletin of the Russian Soviet Republic, 
October 15, 1919 

NORTHERN FRONT. Regions of Onega aint 
Poudozh. En ents of patrols. In the vicin- 
ity of M one of our scout detachments 
blew up a railroad bridge behind the enemy lines. 
WES FRONT. In the Gulf of Finland 
twelve torpedo-boats of the enemy squadron bom- 
barded se hampay fe Gorka. Bombs were dropped at 
the same time by enemy aviators. The enemy ves- 
sels were pursued by the fire of our coast batteries. 

i a: continues in the vicinity of Narva. Re- 
gion of Pskov. Red troops continue successful 
advance in the vicinity of Petch Region of 
Kiev. We have reached the line of the river Irpen, 
fifteen versts west of Kiev, by fighting. Enemy 
have suffered considerable losses in men and ma- 
terial. SOUTHERN FRONT. Red troops con- 
tinue to advance twenty versts northeast of Gluk- 
hov. Region of Kromy. We have made a new 
advance. Regions of Orel, Livny, Voronezh and 
the Don. Local fighting. TURKESTAN FRONT. 
Enemy attack south of the Uralsk railway re- 
pulsed. Region of Orenbourg. Enemy were 
driven from several positions forty versts south 
of Iletski Gorodok. EASTERN FRONT. Red 
troops have taken a series of positions on the 
bank east of Tobol and have captured prisoners 
and material. In the vicinity of Petropavlovsk 
fighting continues in our favor. Enemy bombard 


our units with mitrailleuses from airplanes. Re- 
gion of Tobolsk. Enemy attack snEre tt five 
armored vessels and hydroplanes succesefully re- 
pulsed. 
On the Petrograd Frons 

Pravda, of Petrograd, writes, “The White army 
directed by the Tsarist Generals, Rodzianko and 
Yudenitch, have again engaged in an attack. In 
the beginning of October, General Rodzianko pub- 
lished an order to his army, in which, alluding to 
the armaments sent by the Entente, he promised to 
lead it shortly in an attack. The French radio of 
the 9th of October announces the beginning of a 
new general offensive against the Bolsheviks. The 
Whites know that Petrograd is preparing to send 
the most of its best soldiers to the Southern front 
to crush Denikin decisively. The counter-revolu- 
tion makes this the occasion to undertake a new 
offensive against Petrograd, but once more the 
counter-revolution will be disappointed, for the 
Red capital is still rich in forces. It will avert 
the danger, it will cut to pieces the bands of 
Yudenitch and Rodzianko, # will settle once for 
all the Northwest front in order then to devote all 
its forces to a decisive victory in the South.” 


Life in Petrograd 
On the 14th Zinoviev made an address that was 
received with immense acclaim, on the subject, 
“Without Party or Communist.” 
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At Smolensk 

The council of professional unions and a series 
of meetings and worki ’s organizations have 
voted resolutions of protestation on the occasion 
of the Moscow outr The influence of Com- 
munist ideas is spreading even to the Polish cir- 
cles, which now publish a Communist journal. The 

arty is mobilizing most of its forces for the 
Southern front. A series of meetings has been 
organized in the environs, attesting the sympathy 
of the populations of all the cantons for the 
Soviet power. A series of resolutions promises to 
aid the Red army with every means, particularly 
by sending provisions. 


The Teaching Personnel 
At Mosalsk has been held the first regional Con- 
gress of Instructors, counting two hundred and 
twelve delegates of whom more than one hundred 
and twenty enrolled in the Communist section. 
There is noticeable among teachers a considerable 
change in favor of the Soviet power. The prole- 
tarian elements clearly separate themselves hence- 
forth from all those who seek a union with the 
old world. The adopted resolution expresses com- 
plete confidence in the final victory of the prole- 
tariat, and invites all those who still hesitate to 
sacrifice all on the altar of the revolution, that 

the counter-revolution may be crushed. 


Soviet Russia 

Under this title Pravda publishes the segue, 

editorial: “Soviet Russia is exposed to the gener 
offensive of the counter-revolution. This is the 
cry that should sound today throughout the land: 
Russia of the poor, the hungry; working Russia. 
The country of workingmen’s syndicates and com- 
mittees, the country of the Soviets, the country of 
the proletarian schools. The country which has 
caused the proprietors and the bourgeois to flee. 
The country where the workers have made them- 
selves respected, and fight, and hold the power in 
their han The country upon which have fallen 
all the capitalist dogs. The country which is de- 
fended by the rifles in the hands of the best of 
the proletariat, and which is attacked by the Tsarist 
generals, the bandits of the Entente, and the in- 
triguers of the counter-revolution. The great heroic 
roletarian republic, which, despite its own suf- 
ering, causes to shine for the world its red torch 
of liberation. This country, upon which the eyes 
of the universal proletariat are centered, they would 
destroy. An obese Tsarist general, with his heavy 
old epaulettes, with his face of an executioner, 
holding in his hand his sword red with the blood 
of the workers, leads his barbarian hordes against 
Russia. Tens of thousands of whips crack in the 
air, the pikes of the Cossacks are seen against the 
Autumn sky, and in the rear one sees the shining 
coat of the English and French officers. Farther 
on, where the aristocracy, with wide-open jaws 
of greed, has seen its ancient domain, it is pre 
paring to whip its peasants. At its side is the fat 
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banker, with heavy gold rings on his fingers, the 
large manufacturer, grown fat on war munitions, 
the speculator who has sucked the blood of his 
fellow-countrymen. All this repulsive band of para- 
sites marches behind the troops of General Deni- 
kin, the new Tsar. And on the standards crowned 
with eagles one can read plainly the inscriptions, 
“God save the Tsar,” and “The rights of the pro- 
prietors must be re-established.” Such is the in- 
tention with which the Tsarist army precipitates 
itself upon our laboring country. And it is they, 
those capitalist scoundrels, who speak of Russia. 
Impudent lie. They are thinking only of the seig- 
neurial whip, of the banker’s strong-box. They 
she ‘accused! us formerly of being the spies of the 
German bourgeoisie. Observe Yudenitch, the 
companion of Denikin, he has already joined Wil- 
helm’s general, Von der Goltz. Are they not also 
the spies of the Entente? See how they buy tanks 
with Russia’s wheat. In return for portions of 
Russia, for Odessa, for Crimea, for Baku, they 
obtain powder and lead to dea] a mortal blow to 
Russia, Russia of the workers, Russia whose ban- 
ner floats over all. Russia of the workers is the 
mortal enemy of parasites. And the parasites wish 
death to Russia of the workers, they are ready to 
listen night and day to the charming music made 
by the cracking of the bones of this country which 
they want to throttle. What a man-hunt they would 
then begin with the workers, what persecutions of 
the ts who have divided among themselves 
the lands of the excellencies and the princes. With 
what joy they would crumble to dust all our work- 
ingmen’s organizations. They wish death to So- 
viet Russia. The Russo-German White Guards are 
thirty-five verats from Gatchina and Krasnaya Gorka, 
Denikin has taken Orel. I'he Allies and the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie together with the Tsarist generals 
are undertaking their last offensive against us. 
Now or never. The workers and ants of Rus- 
sia will for the last time use all their treasures of 
energy. We have forces sufficient to repulse the 
hordes both about Petrograd and on the Tula 
route. And always we have mastery over our- 
selves, and the spirit of heroism which has given 
us victory over all our enemies for two years. 
We shall never hide the danger which menaces us. 
But we have firm confidence in our victory. Com- 
rades in the cities and the villages, in the capitals 
and in the provinces, gather under the banners. All 
to arms for the final battle, forward to victory.” 


The Communist Week 


Meetings are multiplying in all the quarters, in 
all the factories and garrisons of Moscow. Speak- 
ers address the smallest workingmen’s groups, and 
sometimes visit even apartments, receiving every- 
where enthusiastic applause and hundreds and 
thousands of members for the Communist Party. 
As the students in the aviation school declare in 
their resolutions, all the proletariat have under- 
stood that the time has come to choose. Every 
honest worker must decide with whom he marches, 
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Denikin or Communism. In the of Bas- 
manny there are houses which have enrolled fifty 
per cent. In a single day there were gained foar- 
teen hun members. 


In the Terek 
Poverty reigns in the Terek owing to the dis- 
organization of the public service. The atrocities 
of the volunteer army are multiplving the partisans 


of the Soviet power, and the spirit in numerous 
localities is clearly Bolshevik. 
Provisions 

In the government of Kazan the deposits of 

wheat are constantly augmented, reaching more 

than seventy thousand poods in a single day. The 

government of Kazan declares officially that it 


wishes to consecrate all its forces to the centers 
and the Red fronts. 
Mobilizations 

At Penza an extraordinary assembly. of all the 
political, soviet, and workingmen’s organizations 
decided to send all disposable forces to the South- 
ern front. At Ivanovo- Voznesensk the mobiliza- 
tion of the Communists and the executive commit- 
tees of the whole government was proclaimed. 
There are at their disposal a sufficient number of 
workers and peasants without party affiliations, but 
devoted to the Soviet program, to perform the func- 
tions of those mobilized. 

Social Provision 

At Moscow the section for social provision owns 
fifty-six homes for mothers and children, with 
36,000 children, for the most part of workingmen’s 
families. First are received the children of those 
who are mobilized, then the orphans, and lastly 
the children of numerous families. There are 156 
houses for minors from three to fifteen years, ac- 
commodating 12,000 children, of whom 38 per cent 
are children of mobilized men. For the aged there 
are sixty-two homes with more than 7,000 occu- 

ants. Sixteen to eighteen thousand invalids have 

given aid. Last month more than a million 

roubles were distributed either in money or in 
kind. The executive committee of the Moscow 
Soviet has decided to establish on the occasion of 
celebrating the second anniversary a special home 
in each quarter of Moscow for the children of 
mobilized soldiers who are from three to seven- 
teen years old. 


The Center and the Provinces 


Today there opens at Moscow the Congress of 
the Presidents of the Committees of Provisions, 
from all the governments. One of the principal 
questions discussed will be the effects of the de- 
cree upon the exchange of manufactured and agri- 
cultural products, 


Social Provision in a Quarter of Petrograd 
In the single quarter called the Petrograd quarter 


there are actually seventy-one establishments for 
social assistance as against forty last January. Of 
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these thirty-one are asylums for children, five for 
abnormal children, two for the blind, eight for the 
aged, three are milk stations. Seven thousand 
persons, of whom six thousand five hundred are 
children, are supported in these establishments. 


Sanitary Condition of Soviet Russia 

Semashko reports in Izvestia the exceedingly un- 
favorable conditions, from a sanitary point of view, 
in which Russia is placed by the counter-revolu- 
tionaries. Poverty predi to di The 
wars have left an unpleasant heritage of epidemics, 
as is proven by the Spanish influenza, which cruelly 
harassed all Europe last year. The lack of medica- 
ments resulting from the blockade, the mobilization 
of the medical personnel, the lack of the most 
neceasary articles, such as linen, soap, etc., result- 
ing from the economic crisis created by the block- 
ade and the war, all that places us in an infinitely 
more unfavorable condition than our neighbors. 
And yet, as by an extraordinary paradox, the ter- 
ritories occupied by Kolchak, Denikin and Yude- 
nitch are prey to epidemics unknown in Soviet Rus- 
sia. We have had several hundred cases of cholera, 
Denikin has suffered a frightful epidemic with 60 
per cent morality. The prisoners bear witness to 
this, and it was to be feared that the cholera would 
be spread by them among our troops. Communica- 
tions from Kolchak state that the journals of the 
Don and Kuban districts are full of reports of 
all kinds of epidemics raging in Southern Russia. 
Typhoid, exanthematic cholera, even the plague, 
assume menacing proportions. No medicine is sent to 
fight the disease and the mortality, according to 
oficial figures, reaches 50 per cent. At present 
a still greater danger threatens us from the armies 
of Dutov, for 70 per cent of the prisoners 
at this front are bearers of typhoid. The refugees 
coming from the other parts of the front are al- 
most all infected. The localities liberated by our 
army are in such an unsanitary condition that our 
last typhoid epidemic is in comparison a pleasan- 
try. d yet Denikin and Kolchak have all the 
necessary medical resources. In the Ural and in 
Siberia Kolchak has forcibly taken with him the 
very last infirmary nurse, and the last package of 
medicaments. These satraps are gorged with pro- 
visions, the Allies furnish them all the sanitary 
material in abundance. And yet it is they who 
are likely to infect us with their epidemics. The 
explanation is that the disease and the epidemics 
are social phenomena. They attack the workers 
above all. The Soviet Republic, in bettering the 
condition of these latter, betters their state of 
health. In the need which we are suffering, the 
poor would perish en masse if the Soviet power 
did not see to the equitable redistribution of the 
products. Among the Whites the workers con- 
tinue to live in the caves of the social pyramid and 
that is why they perish of disease. The medical 
aid itself is organized in the old way. For the 
poor anything is good. In Soviet Russia the in- 
terests of the workers come before everything and 
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are protected without regard for the interests of 
capital or of private property. It is interesting, 
again, to remark that there the epidemics continue 
as formerly to develop chiefly in the army, which 
then infects the population. The soldiers of the 
Whites, treated as vile cattle, live as such, and are 
nourished above all on whip lashing. Among us, 
at the time of the last epidemic, the typhoid raged 
infinitely less in the Red army than among the 
civil population. The Soviet power is as solicitous 
of its Red army, as Denikin is negligent of his slaves. 
“When one considers all this care, all the measures 
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which the Soviet authorities undertake with s0 much 
hardship, the same thought presents itself always 
to the spirit: what success we shall obtain again 
when we shall no longer be hindered by our ene- 
mies, when we shall able to work with both 
hands in the construction of the Socialist State.” 


An Insurrection Against Denikin 
According to the Free Kuban, the Tsaritsyn 
Tikhorietskaia sector is in the hands of insurgents, 
who have recently attacked a provision train des- 
tined for the volunteer army. 


The Labor Laws Published Last Week 


| ie our last issue we published the full text of the 
Russian Code of Labor Laws enacted by the 
Soviet Government. A brief of these 
laws had appeared in the New York World of 
February Ist. An unbiased perusal of that sum- 
mary must show to the fair minded reader that 
the Soviet Government has assured every worker 
of a livelihood irrespective of the fluctuations of 
the demands for labor in the particular trade or 
establishment where he happens to be employed 
at any particular time. Quite naturally the Soviet 
Government requires the worker to perform labor 
for the wage he receives. If there happens to be 
no demand for his services in the factory where 
he is employed he may be assigned to some other 
factory, preferably at his own trade. Should there 
be an oversupply of labor in that particular trade 
he may assigned to some other work. Even 
then men with dependents are not to be assigned to 
any employment outside of their regular place of 
residence. But watch how the penny-a-liner dis- 
torts the sense of these provisions in his headlines, 
relying upon the well-known fact that nine out of 
ten readers will not take the trouble to read the 
text, but will be content with the headlines and 
the summary. 
RUSSIAN WORKERS MUST 
“TOE 


THE MARK” UNDER 
THE NEW SOVIET LAW 


Unemployed Persons Compelled to Register and to 


Is in Line With Their Trades or Not.—Desertion 
of Work Is to Be Investigated by Committees 

if Considered Unjustified, Must End.—Each Wage- 
Earner Is Obliged to Perform a Standard Amount 
of Labor in Each Working Day Under Penalty of 
Discharge or Fine—No Unemployment Benefits 
for the Disobedient. 


Workers in Russias must toe the mark and by no 
means will be as free ag American workers if the code 
of laws for labor, devised and printed by the Soviet 
institutions are enforced. The code is supposed to 
actuate the industrial administration of the Bolshe- 
viki authorities, and it is stringent enough not only 
to impose labor upon every one capable of it, but 
also to keep him at it even if it may not be the kind 
he would perform if he had free choice. 


Just think of it: Workers in Russia will by no 


means be as free as American workers. Unem- 
ployed persons will be compelled to register and 
to accept any sort of job assigned to them! One 
might think that an American worker in times of 
unemployment is assured a livelihood without work- 
ing, whereas the unfortunate Russian workingman 
will be forced to accept a job when he is out of 
work instead of taking a vacation at Palm Beach, 
while drawing his check weekly from his benevo- 
lent employer. 

The despotic Soviet Government would not pay 
any wages to a worker who deserts his job. Isn’t 
it awful? It is a well known fact that when the 
workers in the steel mills of the United States 
took a vacation recently, Judge Gary ordered their 
wages to be paid regularly every week without re- 
quiring them to report for wor 


In Soviet Russia each wage earner is obliged 
to perform a standard amount of labor in each 
woking day under penalty of discharge. Com- 


pare this with the free-and-easy-going way in Amer- 
ican factories and mines, where any worker may 
work or loaf at pleasure and is kept on the pay 
roll none the less. 

The Bolshevik authorities would impose labor 
upon everyone capable of it and would keep him 
at it even if it may not be the kind he would per- 
form if he had free choice. In the United States 
on the contrary every man is free to choose the 
kind of work which he likes best. If he cannot 
find any work to suit him, there is no hurry about 
it, he may just wait until he strikes something con- 
genial. Meanwhile he draws upon his bank ac- 
count and supports his family in comfort, if not 
in luxury. 
It would be interesting to take a census in order 
to ascertain how many persons in the United States 
or anywhere else in the world are in a position 
to do only such kind of work as they would per- 
form if they had free choice. How many persons 
would of their own free choice go down a few 
hundred feet under the ground to work in the coal 
mines or etrip themselves half naked to work in 
the steel mills? 

Or how many newspaper men would degrade 
themselves to the menial task of writing headlines 
like those quoted above if they had free choice? 
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A Soviet Protest against Proposed Finnish Invasion 


The invasion which the Entente had been attempting 


to induce Finland to undertake, at the 


moment when Yudenich was making for Petrograd, fortunately did not materialize. The following 


Soviet wireless is dated October 26, 1919. 


Paris, Carnarvon, Lyons, and To AU: 

It is curious to note that at the moment when 
the attack of the bands hurled by Yudenich against 
Petrograd broke down under the resistance of the 
workers of Petrograd, there suddenly appeared in 
the Entente wireless reports the su ion of the 
tage of a simultaneous a by Finland. 

ile the international bandits of the city were 
putting their hopes in Yudenich and his daring es- 
capade, the question of the participation of Finland 
remained dormant. But it was taken up again on 
the very day that Yudenich was hurled back from 
the outskirts of the great Red capital. The Czarist 
generals, full of their traditional insolence, drunk 
with the idea of a re-constituted Russian empire 
of oppression and domination, arrogant and nar- 
row-minded like all the rest of their class, desired 
to conquer Petrograd themselves, and did not wish 
to be the debtors of little Finland, which was to be 
reserved for their brutalities in case they should be 
victorious. But the heroism of the workers of 
Petrograd opposed an insurmountable wall to their 
barbarous attackers, and their bloody bands, and 
we therefore behold Finland again appearing on 
the horizon of the invasionists thirsting for the 
blood of the Russian workers. The diplomatic ma- 
chinery of the masters of the world strikes a snag; 
over the green cloth of the government offices of 
the Quai-d’Orsay, which considers itself omnipo- 
tent, the question is discussed whether Finland is 
to be sent to the aid of the unskilled highwayman, 
and at the same moment the tyrannical and timorous 


office-holders of Helsingfors flash out to the whole 
world the great news that Finland is negotiating 
for its entrance into the lista. The Finnish papers 
emphasize the fact that Mannerheim is on the point 
of haatenine his return to Finland. The miniature 
politicians of Helsingfors, on their bellies before 
their great prototypes already speak of hurling the 
unhappy people of Finland against the Russian 
people, with the honorable aim of restoring to 
power in Russia the oppressors, the bloody tyrants, 
the worst enemies of the Finnish people and of its 
liberties. To arms, people of Finland! Go and 
be killed in the service of your most malignant 
enemies, of your executioners, so that you may 
have again around your necks the most horrible 
of yokes. Your masters in Helsingfors want to 
save their cash boxes, for which they will fear 
and tremble as long as the Russian Revolution has 
not yet been drowned in blood. Your masters, wear- 
ing the epaulettes of Czarist generals, want you to 
have yourselves massacred for them and for your su- 
preme rulers in London and Paris who order you 
to sacrifice yourself on the altar of their profits. 
But the people of Finland will not long retain their 
patience. The earth is already muttering under 
the foot of the tyrants who rule Finland. It trem- 
bles, it murmurs, it recalls the proletarian revolu- 
tion, and woe, tyrants of Finland;—your workers 
will answer in the proper spirit if you dare attempt 
to hurl them against the cause of the i dn of 
their brothers in Russia. (Vestnik) 


“Sovtet “Russta”’ 


Next Week Will Print More Wireless Statements, Some as Late as November, 1919, 
in Addition to the Following Other Features: 


An Appeal to the Metal Workers to Save Russia! 


(French Metal Workers resolve on 


drastic action to prevent further intervention against Soviet Russia.) 


Why They Cannot Understand the Soviet Victories. 


Correspondent. ) 


(A Recent Letter from Our Paris 


More About Education in Soviet Russia. (New material received indirectly—this time 
through German newspapers.) 


Book Reviews. 


We shall print reviews of Antonelli’s “Bolshevist Russia,” as well as of 


a few other recent publications dealing with Soviet Russia. 
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“Saturdayings”: A Remarkable Movement 


A Spreading System of Voluntary Labor 


A Special Correspondent in Soviet Russia of the Manchester Guardian sends the fol- 
lowing article to his paper, which was printed in its regular daily issue of February 5, 1920. 


Re January 20.—It was Friday night in 
Moscow. There was a knock at the door, and 
a thin, pale-faced woman came in with a sheet of 
aper in her hand. “Are there any Communists 
here?” she asked. There were two or three. “Please 
put your names down for tomorrow’s Saturdaying. 
At the Metropole at five o’clock.” “What are we 
going to do?” asked one of the Communists. “Help 
in moving valuables.” “Valuables! That probably 
means wood,” said one, as he wrote down his 
pame. “There’s nothing more valuable than that.” 
He shivered. One Communist said he could not 
come, and was asked for his excuse. Several other 
ple in the room, not folk, said they would 
ike to help, too. “No,” said the thin woman, “this 
particular Saturdaying is for Communists only.” 

I sat there, much puzzled, wondering what it 
was all about, and what “Saturdaying” might mean. 
Somehow, by the time the woman went out with 
her list, the conversation had taken an interesting 
turn, and I forgot to ask questions. But, later in 

evening, in some rooms occupied by non-Com- 
munists, I noticed a merry young lass very busy 
mending a pair of thick stockings. I said some- 
ay deg and she said I was not to interrupt 
her use she could not think of anything until 
she had finished these stockings, which she would 
need for tomorrow’s “Saturdaying.” ‘‘What’s Sat- 
rea (pss il I asked. “We are going to unload 
wood at such-and-such a factory and do some gen- 
eral cleaning up there, and my other stockings have 


ot holes in them, and | shall want to keep my 
eet dry.” “But what have you to do with that 
factory?” said I. “Nothing,” she replied; “but 
they are short-handed, and the Communists where 
I work are going to help them by a Saturdaying, 
and I am going, too. Last week-end we were clean- 
ing tramlines, and the week before that we had a 
go at a hospital.” 

That was on the Friday. On the Saturday, in 
the evening, I was walking in the streets with a 
friend when a crowded tramcar passed us. There 
was nothing odd about the tramcar except that 
everybody inside was singing the “Internationale” 
at the top of their voices. They seemed to be 
mostly working women. “What does that mean?” 
I asked. “They are going home after a Saturday- 
ing. They have gone somewhere to work after 
working hours, and now they are going home.” 
“They seem very happy about it,” I said, and asked 
whether it was compulsory work or voluntary. 
“There’s nothing compulsory about it,” said my 
friend. “It is overtime work for which no one gets 

aid, and the funny part of it is that they work 

tter during these Saturdayings than at any other 
time. There goes another lot.” Another boister- 
ously singing tramcar passed us in the duak. 


Leisure Hours Sacrificed 
I set about getting further knowledge of this new 
manifestation of the revolution, which was as much 
of a surprise to me as it would be to any other 


Englishman who had known the Russian laborer’s 
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attitude towards work in general in the past. I 
collected the following information about what are 
generally known as the “Communist Saturdayings.” 

It seems that early this year the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party (the Bolsheviks) 
put out a circular letter, calling upon the Com- 
munists “to work revolutionally,” to emulate in 
the rear the heroism of their brothers on the front, 
pointing out that nothing but the most determined 
efforts and an increase in the productivity of labor 
could enable Russia to win through her difficulties 
of transport, &c. Kolchak, to quote from English 
newspapers, was “sweeping on to Moscow,” and 
the situation was pretty threatening. As a direct 
result of this letter, on May 7, a meeting of Com- 
munists in the sub-district of the Moscow-Kazan 
railway passed a resolution that, in view of the 
imminent danger to the Republic, Communists and 
their sympathizers should give up an hour a day 
of their leisure, and lumping these hours together 
do every Saturday six hours of manual labor; and, 
further, that these “Communist Saturdayings” 
should be continued “until complete victory over 
Kolchak should be assured.” decision of a 
local committee was the actual beginning of a 
movement which has since spread all over Russia, 
and since the complete victory over Kolchak has 
been assured is likely to continue as an institution 
80 long as Soviet Russia is threatened by anyone 
e 


The decision was put into effect on May 10, when 
the first “Communist Saturdaying” in Russia took 
place on the Moscow-Kazan railway. The Com- 
missar of the railway, Communist clerks from the 
office, and everyone else who wished to help marched 
to work, 182 in all, and put in 1,012 hours of 
manual labor, in which they finished the repairs of 
four locomotives and sixteen wagons, and loaded 
and unloaded 9,300 poods of engine and wagon 
parts and material. It was found that the pro- 
ductivity of labor in loading and unloading shown 
on this occasion was about 270 per cent of the 
normal, and a similar superiority of effort was 
shown in the other kinds of work. This example 
was immediately copied on other railways. 
Alexandrovak railway had its first “Saturdaying” 
on May 17. Ninety-eight persons worked for five 
hours, and here also did two or three times as 
much as the usual amount of work done in the same 
number of working hours under ordinary circum- 
stances. One of the workmen in giving an account 
of the performance wrote: “The Comrades explain 
this by saying that in ordinary times the work was 
dull and they were sick of it, whereas on this occa- 
sion they were working willingly and with excite- 
ment. But now it will be shameful in ordinary 
hours to do less than in the Communist Saturday- 


ings. 
Lenin’s Hopes 
In Pravda of June 7 there is an article describ- 
ing one of these early “Saturdayings,” which gives 
a clear picture of the infectious character of the 
proceedings, telling how people who came out of 
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curiosity to look on found themselves joining m 
the work, and how a soldier with an accordion, 


staring for a long time open-mouthed at these 
lunatics working on a Saturday afternoon, put up 
a tune for them on his instrument, and, delighted 
by their delight, played on while the workers all 
sang together. 

The idea of the “Saturdayings” spread quickly 
from railways to factories, and by the middle of 
the summer reports of similar efforts were coming 
from all over Russia. Then Lenin became in- 
terested, seeing in these “Saturdayings” not only a 
special effort in the face of common danger, but 
an actual beginning of Communism and a sign that 
Socialism could bring about a greater productivity 
of labor than could be obtained under capitalism. 
He wrote: “This is a work of great diffic and 
requiring much time, but it has begun, and is 
the main thing. If in hungry Moscow in the sum- 
mer of 1919 hungry workmen, who have lived 
through the difficult four years of the imperialistic 
war and then the year and half of the still more 
dificult civil war, have been able to in this 
great work, what will not be its further lop- 
ment when we conquer in the civil war and win 
peace?” He sees in it a promise of work being 
done not for the sake of individual gain, but be- 
cause of a recognition that such work is necessary 
for the general good, and in all he wrote and spoke 
about it he emphasized the fact that people worked 
better and harder when working thus than under 
any of the conditions (imitated from capitalist 
countries) imposed by the revolution in its des- 
perate attempts to raise the productivity of labor. 
For this reason alone, he wrote, the first “Satur- 
daying” on the Moscow-Kazan railway was an event 
of historical significance, and not for Russia alone. 

Communist Privileges 

Whether Lenin is right or wrong in so thinking, 
“Saturdayings” have now become a regular insti- 
tution, like Dorcas meetings in Victorian England, 
like the thousands of collective working parties 
instituted in England during the war with Ger- 
many. It remains to be seen how long they will 
continue, and if they will survive peace, when that 
comes. At present the most interesting 5 Point about 
them is the large proportion of non-Communists 
who take an enthusiastic part in them. In many 
cases not more than 10 per cent of Communists are 
concerned, though they take the initiative in organ- 
izing the parties and in finding the work to be 
done. The movement has spread like fire in dry 
grass, like the craze for roller-skating which swept 
over England some years ago, and efforts are being 
made to control it, so that the fullest use may be 
made of it. 

In Moscow it has been found worth while to 
set up a special bureau for “Saturdayings.” Hoe- 
pitals, railways, factories, or any other concerns 
working for the public good notify this bureau that 
they need the sort of work a “Saturdaying” pro- 
vides. The bureau informs the local Communists 
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where their services are required, and thus there 
is a minimum of wasted energy. The local Com- 
munists arrange the “Saturdaying,” and anyone else 
joins in who wants. These “Saturdayings” are a 

dship to none, because re! are entirely volun- 
tary, except for members of the Communist party, 
who are considered to have broken the party dis- 
cipline if they refrain. But they can avoid the 

aturdayings” if they wish to by leaving the party. 
Indeed, Lenin points out that the “Saturdayings” 
are likely to assist in clearing out of the pay 
those elements which join it with the a of per- 
sonal gain. He points out that the privileges of a 
Communist now consist in doing more work than 
other people in the rear, and on the front in hav- 
ing the certainty of being killed when other folk 
are merely taken prisoners. 


Some Examples 

The following are a few examples of the sort 
of work done in the “Saturdayings.” Brianak hos- 
pitals were improperly heated because of lack of 
the local transport n to bring them wood. 
The Communists praniean | a “Saturdaying” in 
which 900 persons took part, including military 
specialists (officers of the old army serving in the 
new), soldiers, a chief of staff, workmen, and 
women. Having no horses, they harnessed them- 
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selves to sledgee in groupe of ten and brought in 
the wood required. At Nizhniy 880 persons spent 
their Saturday afternoon in unloading barges. In 
the Basman district of Moscow there was a gigantic 
“Saturdaying” and “Sundaying” in which 2,000 
persons (in this case all but a little over 500 being 
Communists) worked in the heavy artillery shops, 
shifting materials, cleaning tramlines for bringing 
in fuel, etc. Then there was a “Saturdaying” the 
main object of which was a general autumn clean- 
ing of the hospitals for the wounded. One form 
of “Saturdaying” for women is going to the hos- 
pitals, talking with the wounded and writing let- 
ters for them, mending their clothes, washing 
sheets, etc. The majority of “Saturdayings” at 
present are concerned with transport work and with 
getting and shifting wood, because, at the moment, 
these are the chief difficulties. I talked to many 
of the “Saturdayers,” Communist and non-Com- 
munist, and all alike spoke of these Saturday after- 
noons as of a kind of picnics. On the Sunday I 
met the young woman who had mended her stock- 
ing in order to spend her half-holiday in shifting 
wood in a factory yard. I asked her how she had 
liked it. She said she was very stiff, but had liked 
it very much, and that if I were not a lazy English- 
man I should come myself and help next week. 


The War in Russia 


Strategical and Political Reflections 
By Lt. Cot. B. Roustam Bex 


Washington, Feb. 20, 1920. 
Yt the Allies, and especially England, are 
discussing the possibility of peace with Soviet 
Russia, the war in Russia pr with the usual 
vigor. 

“The situation in Southern Russia is so uncer- 
tain,” says a dispatch from Constantinople, of 
February 16th (Associated Press), that the Allied 
offcials are fearful of a general Bolshevist triumph, 
more however from internal dissension than from 
the entrance of Red forces from the outside.” But 
this internal dissension is the result of the suc- 
ceases of the Soviet troops and the conviction of the 
population that the reactionaries and the Allies are 
unable to resist their advance. The Russian peo- 
ple, in the regions occupied by the foreign invaders, 
after the capture of Odessa in spite of the sup- 
port which the reactionary General Shilling re- 
ceived from the British Navy, lost all confidence 
in the Allied strength. General Shilling, with the 
part of his forces which escaped capture or anni- 
hilation found a refuge in Sebastopol. The posi- 
tion of General Shilling’s forces must be very 
critical. First of all, the surrounding lagoons, 
which in the summer time present a serious ob- 
stacle to an army advancing on Sebastopol from 
land, are now frozen and the Soviet forces may 
approach the town on the ice without any difh- 


culty. There is also a report that the evacuation 
of the reactionaries by means of Allied transports 
may meet great difficulties because Sebastopol har- 
bor is cluttered with useless shipping. ‘Ten thou- 
sand persons in the city,” says a dispatch, “are 
registered as wanting to get away, while 11,000 
more are on ships that have already left Odessa; 
without adequate food or medicine. Typhus is 
raging among the refugees.” In spite of the pres- 
ence in Sebastopol of the American destroyer 
“Tattall,” and the British battleship “Marlborough” 
as well as French and Greek destroyers, it is “impos- 
sible to evacuate the population.” Naturally, in 
view of these conditions, not the slightest possi- 
bility for defense can be expected. The bombard- 
ment of the town from the sea by the Allied navy 
will be more harmful to the population than to 
the Red Army, and the result will be the same: 
Sebastopol will be occupied by the Soviet troops. 
Being dispersed in several groups, the remnants 
of the former Denikin army still resist their pur- 
suers. For instance, according to the Moscow wire- 
less of February 18th, the Reds were forced to 
evacuate Stanitza Pogayevskaya, twenty versts from 
Novocherkassk, the Don Cossack capital, under the 
enemy pressure. A local success of this kind, by 
reactionary Cossacks, over the small vanguard 
forces of the Soviet cavalry is quite comp si- 
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ble. Stanitza Pogayevskaya, being situated very 
close to the reactionary capital, certainly must 
have been supported, otherwise its fall would have 
signified the fall of Novocherkassk, where the de- 
feated Cossack leaders mostly have their homes 
and families. There is no doubt that with the 
arrival of fresh reinforcements the Soviet troops 
will be able to put an end also to this nest of reac- 
tion in the Don region, which at present has no 
strategical importance whatsoever, beyond a merely 
a ari gt gant The ition against Novo- 
che at present is of a punitive character 
rather than a military operation of tactical im- 
portance. 

London as usual is very weak in geography 
in general and in Russian geography in particular. 
Even the New York Times has o that there 
is no “Chetchenia” in Turkestan where a local up- 
rising is said to have occurred and the White 
forces were defeated by the Bolsheviki. Chet- 
chenia is situated in the negihborhood of Daghes- 
tan in the Caucasus, and is populated by Tartar 
Mussulmen, who live in the mountains and are a 
warlike tribe. They have anxiously watched the 
development of the Bolshevik movement amongst 
the Russian Mussulman population and are certain 
to join their brethren of Russia. 

On the other hand, in the New York Tunes of 
February 18, a dispatch from London, purporting 
to yg the Moscow wireless, says: 

the direction of Krasnovodsk we have cap- 
tured the island of Cheleken. The oil wells were 
found und ; Much booty was captured.” 

Well, the island of Cheleken, as well as the is- 
land of Sviatoi, are situated close to Baku, western 
bank on the Caspian Sea, while Krasnovodsk lies 
on the eastern bank of the Caspian Sea. How 
then could the Reds operate in the direction of 
Krasnovodsk when they have captured Cheleken 
island. The capture of Cheleken certainly is of 
great importance. There are situated the very rich 
oil wells, newly developed and financed by several 
British companies. As this island belongs to the 
famous Baku oil region it appears certain that 
the Soviets are also in control of Baku, because 
otherwise it would be rather dificult to under- 
stand how they ed in capturing Cheleken 
while Baku remained under British control. If 80, 
the Soviet Government is now in control of the 
greatest oil fields in the world. 

The great Caucasian fields are practically wholly 
in the hands of the Tartars and less than 5 per 
cent of them are in the hands of Armenians, who 
are mostly financed by English who protect the 
Armenian capitalists as well as the rich Tartar 
oil owners. There are comparatively few Tartar 
capitalists in this region though the greatest part 
of the oil fields belong to them. The poor Tartars, 
the original owners of small oil fields, being un- 
able to develop their wells without capital were 
gradually obliged to sell their property to the 
capitalists and to become middlemen in the oil 
bndistry. Several of these succeeded in making 
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millions. There is no doubt therefore that na- 
tionalization of these oil fields has proceeded 
smoothly and that it was not the Tartar population 
but the English who resisted the establishment of 
the Soviet regime in Azerbeijan. The rich classes 
were hated by the population of that part of the 
Caucasus and paid a certain tribute to the local 
population in order to live unmolested. Even the 
police of the old regime were powerless to pro- 
tect them and they existed only thanks to the 
private arrangements with the natives. The Tar- 
tars are honest and industrious and would take 
naturally to communism. The exploitation of vast 
resources of the Tartars was the ultimate aim of 
England and millions and millions of pounds of 
sterling were invested in the oil industry of Baku 
and Transcaspia. We must not forget that the most 
important part of Moslem population in Russia is 
i Of the total of 27 million of Turkish 
speaking Moslems, only 8 million live in Turkey. 
Sixteen million live in the Russian Caucasus and 
Turkestan, etc. They have rich copper mines and 
other important mineral resources. The Baku oil 
fields have been largely staked out, but their wealth 
still remains unknown. In several parts of the 
Baku region, there is land from which oil is taken 
from the surface. At Binagadi, for instance, 300,- 
000 tons of oil a year have been taken in this 
primitive way. The same amount of oil has been 
taken annually from Cheleken Island, now cap- 
tured by the Soviets, and Svtoi, its neighbor is- 
land. The operations on these islands for a long 
time were kept in the greatest secrecy, but the 
British succeeded in penetrating also in Cheleken. 
Grozny in a very short time supplied the Russian 
market with 120,000-tons of oil. Surakhani, close 
to Baku, is amongst the newest fields; the borings 
were started in 1907 and there the famous white 
naptha was discovered. This will be one of the 
world’s richest fields. The Emba fields (Ural 
Caspian) which were captured by the Red Army 
in the middle of 1919, were also developed by 
British capital. The center of this industry is in 
the town of Gurieff, now in the hands of the 
Soviets. Besides the Caucasus and Caspian re- 
ions, there are oil fields in Turkestan and in 
tvanscaapia Naptha-Day and Naptha-Hill, north 
of Krasnovodsk and east of the Caspian, and the 
fields in Feryana in Turkestan are also now con- 
trolled by the Soviets. 
Thus one can imagine the economic result of 
the victory of the Soviet Army in these regions, 
and its effect upon the further military operations 
of the Russian army. The problem of fuel, espe- 
cially for railway communication as well as for the 
river flotillas and motor transport, is solved. The 
Russians did not export oil; they used it extensively 
for domestic purposes and the economic life as well 
as military organization of the Soviets was seriously 
damaged while these regions were in the hands 
of the invaders. This difficulty is now removed. 
The fall of Archangel, which was announced 
February 20th, was an event which we expected 
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at any moment. Though the Soviet Army did not 
need to hurry in that direction, it was certain that 
the fall of Archangel was imminent after the Allies 
had started the evacuation of that part of Russia. 
The occupation of Archangel during the winter 
means only that the Soviet General Staff naturally 
plans to bring the store defense into such a state 
of readiness that with the coming spring the shore 
batteries will have been fully equip to salute 
possible visitors in becoming manner. 
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So from the White Sea to the Black Sea and in 
the East as far as the Chinese border and Afghan- 
istan the Federal Soviet Republic is complete. 
There remains only to settle Polish affairs on the 
Western frontier. Let us hope that the Polish 
leaders will be reasonable enough to avoid useless 
and criminal bloodshed. Russian policy is fair 
and open, and Russian strategy supports it in full 
readiness to act, and its activity is already known 
to the world. 


Why They Can’t Understand the Soviet Victories 


(From our Paris Correspondent) 


Paris, January 5.—The reactionary circles of 
the Allies never understood the Russian Revolu- 
tion, either when it began or when it was pur- 
suing its task against overwhelming odds. Still 
less do they understand the Revolution in this, the 
hour of its military victory over the counter-revo- 
lution. They are now ready to recognize the 
strength of the Soviet regime, for strength and force 
are weapons to which are quite accustomed, 
weapons which they have always employed to stran- 
gle nations and oppress peoples. They quite natur- 
ally suppose that the victorious Red Army which 
Trotsky’s genius has organized will be used as a 
means of aggression against the border states. Any 
other supposition would be foreign to their in- 
telligence. 

L’Action Francaise asks if under the cover of 
Bolshevism there is not developing a rennaissance 
of Russian patriotism which may be as much of a 
menace to the world as the old Pan-Slavism of the 
Czar. Such a question is ridiculous on the face 
of it, but it seems to be repeated on every hand 
among the directing circles of France. Le Temps 
echoes the same thought in a long and weighty 
editorial entitled, “Whither Goes Russia?” 

“No matter what were its principles and what 
were its leaders,” says the Temps, “every Russian 
regime installed at Moscow has had two aims: to 
gather together its lands and to move toward the 
sea. Unless the Bolsheviks fight among themselves, 
how can they escape this double obsession. The 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ and the success of 
the Red Army constitute an ensemble which is not 

distant from a military dictatorship. The 
defeat of Admiral Kolchak and General Denikin 
makes the Bolshevist government appear as the sole 
personification of Russian force victorious against 
the border states and their protectors. The Bol- 
shevist Revolution cannot realize its program, for 
the latter cannot live, but it has now the means to 
replace it with a program of territorial expan- 
sion.” 

The only “obsession” seems to be that of the 
imperialistic statesmen whom the Temps repre 
sents. They believe fervently that there have al- 
ways been, that there are and there will always 
remain but two kinds of states: weak states and 


strong states. When a state is weak it is the duty 
of the neighboring strong states to come in and 
“restore order,” incidentally gobbling up the state 
between them. And when a state is strong it must 
be feared, for, if given a chance it will steal as 
much as it can from its neighbor. It is with this 
ideology that the Allies have studied the Revolu- 
tion in Russia. When the Czar was overthrown, 
Russia became a weak state and broke up the part- 
nership in the ede Geran Germany,—although the 
New Ruasia insi that, tired as she was, she 
would keep on fighting, if the Allies would enly 
tell her what they were fighting for. As soon as 
the Allies got over the momentary confusien ever 
the disarrangement of their war plans, re- 
membered that Russia was weak, and 

meant intervention. 

It has become clear at this date that the prin- 
cipal reason for Allied intervention was not to re- 
store order, nor to protect the world against the 
sg of Bolsheviam, which they conjured up in 

e venial press, but merely to take advantage of 
Russia’s travail to divide up its riches between 
them. They were never afraid of Bolshevism un- 
dermining the political system of bourgeois im- 
perialism, for they did not believe in Bolshevism, 
they remained always incredulous as to the 
sibility of the application of its theories. 
saw only that here was a rich booty exposed, wi 
nobody to protect it, another China, another India. 
They wanted to seize it, to seize it with the aid of 
Russian puppets and traitors. The Soviets have 
stopped them, and the Soviets have stopped them 
not for any emphasis on nationalism, but because 
their revolutionary principles were opposed not 
only to the enslavement of the proletariat but to 
the enslavement of nations for foreign imperialists. 

Judging from the tone of the Temps, the Allies 
might now be willing to admit the Soviet Govern- 
ment into the society of strong nations, and, in the 
future, wage only civilized warfare upon it, if the 
latter would only become frankly expansionist. In 
that case the Soviet Government could take up 
again the position of the regime of the Czar—a 
strong state with whom one should sometimes be 
friendly and to whom one should sometimes mani- 
fest enmity. Such is the involuntary homage of 
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the imperialistic brigands, occasioned by the mili- 
tary victories of the Soviet Government over its 
counter-revolutionary foes. 

But the genius of the Russian Revolution, the 
genius of Socialism, does not lie in the direction of 
territorial expansion or the attainment of Con- 
stantinople. It was against their will that the So- 
viets created the military organization of the Red 
Army, and even in doing that they took great care 
not to repeat the mistakes of the French Revolu- 
tion. Let him who doubts read an article by 
Trotsky on the military organization of the Soviets, 
published last February in the Izvestya. Reply- 
ing to the Menshevik critics who feared the crea- 
tion of a military dictatorship and Bonapartism, 
Trotsky showed how groundless was the fear of this 
menace. The best equipped troops were formed 
from the city proletariat, from the military Com- 
munists, who were thoroughly imbued with the 
Revolutionary doctrine; the others from among 
the poorer peasants, who also had an interest in 
maintaining Communism, and, as far as possible, 
the peasant proprietors—the people who are always 
the backbone of Bonapartism and Junkerism—were 
excluded from the Red Army. The original plans 
had called for the organization of a truly Socialist 
army and militia, but there was not time to carry 
through that extensive program. 

The fear of Russia’s: becoming a strong military 
state could worry only bourgeois minds. It is 
curious to notice in this connection that the Allies 
have recently begun to publish the Soviet military 
radios, but have entirely ignored and suppressed the 
wireless dispatches telling of the progress in edu- 
cation and social organization in Soviet Russia.* 
This suppression cannot be attributed entirely to 
fear of the propaganda value of such news, but 
must be ascribed to their complete inability to 
understand it. For a government to tell by wireless 
to the world how many new schools have been 
added in the last few months, or how many new 
cooperatives have been organized, is simply in- 
comprehensible to a bourgeois diplomat. It is 
a language to which he has not the key and which 
he cannot possibly understand. 

And so the bourgeois diplomats and journalists 
continue to predict military dictatorships and the 
impossibility of carrying out Socialism in Russia, 
when a large part of this socialism has already 
been realized in practice. It was the nationaliza- 
tion of industry in Russia which made possible the 
organization and the victory of the Red Army... 
but they still tell us the triumph of the Red Army 
proves the impracticability of Socialism. 


* We have considered it our duty to make up for this 
omission by printing in full whatever wireless reports we 
could obtain, in order to provide our readers with the 
cultural matter omitted in other versions of these mes- 
sages. See page 245 of this issue of Soviet Russia. 
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THE NEW MINISTRY AND THE RUSSIAN 
POLICY 


By Maxrcer CacHin 


. CLEMENCEAU has resigned. He is no 
longer President of the Council. He is no 
longer President of the Peace Commission. It was 
in his absence that Messieurs Lloyd George and 
Nitti have decided to reopen commercial relations 
with the Russian Cooperatives. It was in his ab- 
sence that the policy of the blockade and the barbed 
wire fence was renounced, the policy that he de- 
fended against us less than a month ago in the 
Chamber (session of December 23). What will 
be tomorrow the guiding lines of the new powers 
that be? 

M. Clemenceau was said to have the intention 
of summoning M. Millerand in order to confer 
upon him the construction of a cabinet. Today, all 
the reactionary newspapers are exerting pressure 
on the new choice of the Elysée in order that he 
may not relinquish this reactionary intention. We 
are watching for M. Deschanel’s first choice. It 
will render more definite the at present uncertain 
public opinion. 

As for us, whatever may be the names of those 
holding portfolios tomorrow, it will be our duty to 
ask them to explain the unexpected turn which the 
foreign policy of our country seems about to take. 
Already for two years we have been demanding 
from the Pichons and the Clemenceaus the recog- 
nition of the de facto government of revolutionary 
Russia. For two years we have been asking that 
that government be treated with. For months and 
months we have been demanding that peace negotia- 
tions be opened with that government. 

It is well known what cynicisms and what out- 
rages have characterized the reply that was given 
us. Now, today, the Red armies are everywhere 
victorious. It is no longer possible to regulate the 
problems of eastern Europe by any other means 
than by adopting a policy of honorable peace such 
as has been always defended by the Socialists. 

We must hasten to ask the new government 
whether it will publicly renounce, as have done 
the English, Americans, and all the Allies, the 
blockade of hunger, the cordon sanitaire, the entire 
impotent and criminal apparatus which the Clem- 
enceau reaction has in vain erected, to the dis- 
honor of the republic, against a people in the throes 
of revolution. 

—L’Humanité, January 19, 1920. 


CENTRALIZATION OF ARCHEOLOGICAL 
WORKS JN SOVIET RUSSIA 

The institutions and scientific societies in Russia 
that are concerned with Archeology, are all grouped 
under a single central Archeological Committee. 
All Archeological works in Russia are under the 
direction of an academy of culture, which is sub- 
divided into the three divisions of Ethnology, 
Archeology, and History of Art. 
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Problems of Vocational and Technical Education in Russia 
(By the Commissariat of Public Education) 


ASIDE from being teachers, upholders of this 
or that ideal of education, we are first of all 
revolutionists, placed by the workers and peasants 
at the head of the liberated Russia. 

The will of the working masses is clear. The 
people have taken the power into their hands. The 
sources of wealth have been seized from the clutches 
of grasping Capitalism in order to build up as 
rapidly and solidly as possible, a new national 
economy, uniform, regulated, and based upon scien- 
tific principles. This must be developed from the 
technical point of view, to form a background for 
the vast international policy of the proletariat, and 
to serve as a basis for the ultimate enjoyment of 
life, in the interests of Humanity. 

Above everything, we are all builders of Social- 


ism. The creation of the Socialist order is an. 


economic problem. Politics clears the way for this 
construction; it unites popular will within, and 
protects it from outside attacks; but the real heart 
of the revolution is the economic transformation. 

The most gigantic economic transformation that 
the world has ever known, can be carried out only 
by informed and competent people. 

Inheriting our most needed resources from a 
somewhat feeble capitalist equipment, we must now, 
in spite of dificult conditions, and present dis- 
order, turn our energies to protecting this heritage 
from ultimate destruction, and to increasing its 
productivity, bringing together all branches of this 
economy, which has hitherto been unorganized. 

Who shall undertake this task? There is an 
enormous demand for able and enlightened minds, 
for minds equipped with the finest economic and 
technical knowledge that Humanity possesses. Such 
minds must be set to work on this great problem. 


Russia is now unable to fill this demand. The 
number of our engineers is altogether insufficient, 
and moreover, they cannot all be depended upon. 
The number of people with a fair technical educa- 
tion is discouragingly small. There is an equal 
lack of specialized workers. The general level of 
technical knowledge in Russia is low. In this di- 
rection, as in many others, we are deplorably behind 
the rest of Europe, owing to the miserable regime 
which we endured for so long. Nevertheless, we 
have conquered, and we are ahead of all Europe 
on the road leading to Socialism, and also in the 
sense that we are actually facing the problem of 
Socialist construction. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from this state 
of things? It is simply that we must study, and 
turn all our energies to studying. We know that 
a general conception of the world gives a man, not 
only self-assurance, but peace of mind. We know 
that without a broad and general culture, a man 
cannot discover himself. He cannot exist as a 
citizen, as a revolutionist, as a Socialist, without 
definite ideas on the world, on the history of Hu- 


manity, on the place he occupies in time and space, 
and on the obligations which this place in the 
world imposes upon him. And, needless to say, 
we shall never neglect this general education. 

We cannot afford to have any science ignored in 
Russia, for all sciences are, after all, peculiarly 
connected, and constitute not only a superior in- 
tellectual enjoyment, but also the solid foundation 
on which Man builds his domination over the ele- 
ments. 

But not a moment must be lost in carrying out 
the duty which is plainly most urgent. 

Is it possible that for a Socialist the study of 
art of systematically killing men, can have the 
slightest sense? And yet, forced to defend our- 
selves against the old world, we must accord to 
military instruction one of the first places. This 
fact is evidently the curse of our epoch. Full of 
respectful admiration for the revolutionary sword, 
which brilliantly performed its duty at the right 
hour, by cutting away the diseased parts from the 
healthy body of working Humanity, at the same 
time we ardently hope for the time when swords 
shall really be replaced by sickles. 

But it is different with economic and technical 
education. Circumstances demand that we use at 
the present time all means that can be devoted to 
the cause of education, in order to supply the 
country with the greatest possible number of com- 
petent technicians in all lines. 

Now remarkable attention, and love of work 
and of constructive action, are not a passing 
phenomenon; they remain eternally as the prin- 
cipal duty of Humanity. 

The Commissariat of Public Education has suc- 
ceeded in uniting all educational institutions in 
Russia under its direction, in order that the broad- 
ening of instruction can be carried out everywhere 
on the same principles. Certain technicians and 
economists have expressed the fear that we teach- 
ers would neglect the study of vocational and 
special subjects, in other words, that we would 
sacrifice the vocational side for the human and 
general side of instruction. 

At the Congress of the representatives of the 
technical high schools, the Commissariat of Public 
Education was able to show how little foundation 
there was for such apprehensions. 

It declared that the Communist party, which is 
now in power, understood clearly the predominant 
position that economic problems occupied in life, 
and that the Commissariat of Public Education had 
not the slightest intention of destroying the tech- 
nical schools, and of replacing them by institutions 
of the “humanitarian” type, Sut on the contrary, 
they planned to transform all schools, pri and 
secondary, into technical schools; thus actually in- 
creasing the number of technical schoole. But the 
problem of the technical education of all the chil- 
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dren and young people of Russia, that is to say, 
training them for work, we have treated in terms 
of their political instruction. 

According to the declaration of the official com- 
mission relative to the purely technical school, 
scientific instruction in general, as well as instruc- 
tion in preparation for work, which is closely con- 
nected with it, cannot be exclusive and specialized. 

To specialize to such an extent would be to alter 
all the principles of Socialism, which preserves 
individuality and aims to create a highly developed 
type of man. It would be to condemn children 
in the interests of the State to bear upon their 
young foreheads the scar of “specilization” with- 
out taking into consideration their natural tenden- 
cies, which would inevitably ehow themselves later. 
The effect would never wear off, and would ulti- 
mately become the curse of their lives. When the 
bourgeois class treated the mass of workers and 
peasants like cattle, it could mark out their children, 
determining in advance whether they were to be 
shoe-makers, locksmiths, or hairdressers, accord- 
ing to its needs. But it is up to us to give to the 
child and to the growing boy or girl, the sort of 
an education that will open all doors for him 
later on. 

This does not mean that we are hostile to spe- 
cialists. On the contrary, we, too, are guided by 
the high ideal of a people divided according to 
their pre callings. We believe in a state con- 
structed like an organism, in which each cell func- 
tions independently, quite apart from other cells in 
the same body. But we reject most decidedly the 
idea of a dilettante nation, where everyone would 
know a little of everything, knowing nothing thor- 
oughly, and incapable of doing anything in a tal- 
ented way. 

Specialization ought to begin when the child 
reaches seventeen years of age, which, in our opin- 
ion, is soon enough. After a prolonged period of 
general and polytechnical instruction, his special- 
ization in a particular branch will not isolate him 
from other specialists and corporations, and noth- 
ing human will ever be unfamiliar to him. 

While we are postponing technical education un- 
til the age of seventeen, we are planning to greatly 
enlarge instruction in this direction. There is an 
immediate need for a well constructed program for 
such instruction, a program which ought to be 
closely allied to some of the older secondary and 
high schools devoted to vocational and technical 
work. 

There is no time to be lost. We must place our 
hopes in a relatively short course, carried out along 
military lines, to raise the general level of the 
technical knowledge and competence of the people. 
This is why we must provide an ever-increasing 
reserve of non-academic courses, in addition to 
utilizing many of the high schools, and transform- 
ing many of the secondary schools into specialized 
schools. 

Hence, we cannot admit that the schools and 
narrowly specialized courses organized by isolated 
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departments can prove sufficient. In the first place, 
desire for technical knowledge and for the develop- 
ment of natural tendencies is very strong even 
among the moderately class-conscious workers. And 
our extra-academic equipment ought to take ad- 
vantage of this fact from the practical view-point, 
in order to connect scientific and political educa- 
tion with technical education, and thus bring our 
program in touch with the masses themselves. 

In the second place, narrowly specialized schools 
for young and old, which are unquestionably im- 
pone will gain greatly by being organized more 

roadly and scientifically, and will gradually give 
way to the type of school that is constructed on a 
firmer basis of extra-academic instruction. 

But let us go back to children before the age of 
seventeen. We have already said that we aim to 
establish for them a special type of school, in which 
polytechnical instruction is to be the chief fea- 
ture in the whole curriculum. We need not go 
into details concerning the nature of polytechnical 
education, for eta daa of importance on this 
subject has already discussed in the “Declara- 
tion concerning the School of Applied Work.” 

We allow a certain departure during the last 
two years, when the tendencies of the children 
begin to show themselves, and they can chose 
careers to their liking. 

But we do not fail to realize for an instant that 
the task of transforming all the primary and secon- 
dary schools of Russia into schools of applied 
work, is tremendous and difficult, and that it would 
be impossible to carry out such a complicated plan 
in the immediate future, because of Russia’s im- 
poverished condition, for it would call for new 
equipment in all the schools, bringing them in 
touch with the work-shops and factories—in fact, 
transforming them into school farms. 

We shall work untiringly for this change, en- 
couraging all schools which realize this ideal, or 
even partly realize it. But we can never say that 
the polytechnical school exists today, for its ideal 
is clearly understood by everyone. Nor can we 
say that we are already training people on a poly- 
technic basis to become specialists later on. 

In consideration of this fact, which ought not 
to discourage us, but which we must bear con- 
stantly in mind, we can treat the vocational and 
technical schools of the past only as worn out, 
which ought to be replaced by schools of applied 
work. This is especially true of all schools bicea 
as primary trade schools. 

The infernal atmosphere which they create for 
poor children ought to be abolished once and for 
all. With us, it is needless to mention it. But 
other questions arise that are connected with this. 
In many districts the peasants and workers want 
to send their children to professional and technical 
schools, so that they may study a trade or a branch 
of industry useful in a particular district. It is 
evident that where there are such schools, we are 
obliged to support them, and that it is our duty 
to build them where they do not exist. 
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At the same time, we must be sure that the 
methods used in these schools conform as nearly 
as possible with the plan for the school of applied 
work, and see that the specialized scholars there 
are treated from the standpoint of general educa- 
tion, and brought in contact with the broadest pos- 
sible supervision and ideas. To ignore this transi- 
tion period by imagining that this school can be 
created at one fell swoop, as Minerva sprung from 
the head of Jupiter, would do much to prejudice 
the people, whose demands must be listened to 
with full res for their wisdom. 

This is why we must be willing to have the 
teaching of trades made obligatory in these schools, 
where existing conditions demand special consid- 
eration. 

We Marxists are not among those who dream 
of writing beautiful ideas upon the white page 
of life. Facing reality in the actual process of 
life, we bring to it gradually the ideal which de 
velops of itself. 

Among the technical schools, especially among 
the intermediate schools, there are several which 
are excellently equipped. It must be stated, how- 
ever, that owing to a false conception of the school 
of applied work, some of the schools so valuable to 
us have been closed on the pretext of replacing 
them by trade schools, 

This is a great-blunder. We must make it clear 
that every school with a technical equipment is 
of value to us. That is exactly what is needed for 
the realization of the school of applied work. Such 
schools should be placed in the category of high 
schools, that is to say, schools opened as special 
schools for young people over seventeen years of 
age, which will the beginnings of schools of 
applied work. 

One must be blind not to see that to transform 
a classical or ordinary primary school into a school 
of applied work, is infinitely more difficult than 
to start with the most specialized type of technical 
school, which possesses an equipment and personnel 
for technical training. 

Polytechnical schools will develop from such 
technical schools long before the radical trans- 
formation of the old schools will take place. 

Such schools, then, must be carefully kept up. 
But too strict specialization there must be guarded 
against, and general instruction must be introduced, 
with attention to the scientific explanation of proc- 
esses of work, as discussed in the Declaration of the 
School of Applied Work. 

The branch of the Commissariat of Public Edu- 
cation which deals with the reform of professional 
and technical instruction, will have its powers en- 
larged, and will be aided by specialists. 

Professional and technical schools of all kinds 
will be placed under the supervision of the Branch 
of Professional and Technical Instruction. This 
includes the secondary and high schools of agri- 
culture, which are of the very greatest importance 
to us, as well as primary schisols for adults and 
those over fourteen years of age. 
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This branch must keep all these schools run- 
ning, and also see that they do not get into any 
ruts through their specialization, but develop and 
broaden in their contact with reality, as they ap- 
proach the ideal of the school of applied work. At 
the same time, technicians, as well as professors in 
the higher schools, and practising engineers, must 
take an active part in working out this plan. 

(a) Gradual reform of the professional instruc- 
tion in the special schools for children between 
14 and 17 years of age, to be carried out in the 
direction of the school of applied work; 

(b) Establishment of a reserve of special schools 
for those over 17 years, as well as a complete re- 
organization of extra-academic technical instruc- 
tion, for the purpose of combining it with general 
and political instruction; 

(c) Organization of talent in all technical and 
high schools, which have been practically deserted, 
at Petrograd, for example; 

(d) Instruction aided by actual work (as much 
as is possible under a polytechnical system) in all 
educational institutions in Russia. 

We also give most special attention to all kinds 
of agricultural schools, 

Besides the declaration concerning these new 
schools, the Commissariat of Public Education has 
undertaken to use them to spread among the peas- 
ant class a new idea of the rights and duties of a 
citizen, as well as agricultural knowledge and gen- 
eral education, beginning with reading and writ- 
ing. At the same time, its attention must be fixed 
on all kinds of agricultural courses which com- 
municate a more or less complete knowledge, and 
also on the agricultural institutions for young peo- 
ple and adults. Care must be taken never to 
separate agricultural instruction from civic and 
general scientific instruction. Needless to say, the 
Commissariat of Education will be powerless to ac- 
complish these tasks unaided, even if it were as- 
sured of the co-operation of many first-class spe- 
cialists. 

It is above all on the working class that the 
Commissariat of Public Education depends for sup- 

ort. The closest relations ought immediately to 
bs established between the Branch of Technical and 
Professional Instruction of the Commissariat and 
the trade unions. 

In the same way, everything relating to the city 
industrial school must be brought closely and per- 
manently in touch with the Council of National 
Economy, just as everything relating to the com- 
munal and agricultural school must be brought in 
touch with the Commissariat of Agriculture. 

In creating the Branch of Professional and Tech- 
nical Instruction, the Commissariat of Public Edu- 
cation is uniting such instruction closely with pro- 
fessional associations, with the Council of National 
Economy, and with the Commissariat of Agricul- 
ture, and also, for certain special questions, with 
the Commissariats which are specially related with 
the subjects taken up by certain institutions. 
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this way, an incessant struggle is being carried on 
for the maintenance and development of profes- 
sional instruction in Russia. 
People’s Commissar of Public Education, 
A. LUNACHARSKY. 


DECREE ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Inasmuch as an indispensable condition of the 
final victory of the workers’ and peasants’ revolu- 
tion is the increase of the productive work of the 
people, and inasmuch as the most rapid and sure 
way of attaining such increase is by spreading 
among the masses vocational education, the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars decrees: 

(1) In order to extend and consolidate the 
work of the Branch of Vocational and Technical 
Instruction created by the Commissariat of Public 
Education, the representatives of the organizations 
and departments most interested in the development 
of vocational and technical instruction are hereby 
asked to join the Branch in accordance with the 
following regulations: 

(2) All vocational and technical schools and 
institutions hitherto associated with Commissariats 
other than that of Public Education, are imme- 
diately associated with this last in accordance with 
Decree No. 507, of June 5, 1919. 

(3) The Commissariat of. Public Education is 
restoring the equipment and buildings of technical 
and vocational schools which have been tempo- 
rarily taken over for the needs of the Red Army, 
quarantine, etc. 

(4) The committees of study, and other agencies 
for directing vocational and technical instruction 
in other Commissariats and organizations are com- 
bined under the Commissariat of Public Education, 
and, in cases where such measures are justified, 
shall be allowed provisional rights connected with 
other Commissariats, after an understanding with 
the latter. 

(S) All institutions and enterprises of the State 
are bound to lend the Commissariat of Public Edu- 
cation all neceasary support, supplying it promptly, 
and free of charge, with equipment and material, 
as well as placing at its disposal fabrics, factories, 
lots of land, experiment stations, etc. 

(6) The Commissariat of Public Education is 
responsible for the strict execution of this decree. 

President of the People’s Council of Com- 
missars, 
V. ULianorr (LEN). 
Chief Clerk, 
V. BoncH-BRUYEVICH. 


IN PREPARATION 
We are at present having prepared for early 
publication a series of articles by our con- 


tributor, Mr. O. Preedin, on economic gques- 
tions connected with the probable opening of 
trade relations with Soviet Russia. 
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The Jewish Workers’ Move- 


ment in Soviet Russia 
(An Official Declaration of the “Bund”) 
By M. FINKELSTEIN 


AS is familiar to most people, the Jewish Workers’ 

League (Arbeiterbund) was during the whole period 
of the Revolution Menshevistic in the ranks of Russian 
Socialism. But during the latter months there has been 
a parting of the ways. While the Mensheviki in Great 
Russia are opposed on principle to the Soviet system and 
only on opportunistic grounds struck from their program 
the demand of the Constituent Assembly, the Bund has 
as a matter of principle adopted the position of advocating 
the Soviet system. 

True, there is in the Menshevist element a current which 
recognizes the Soviet Constitution as the only proper 
weapon of the struggle for the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. To this effect a Menshevist Party Conference in the 
Ukraine recently expressed itself. Nevertheless this view 
has not become predominant among the Mensheviki' The 
current opinion in the Russian Social-Democracy favors the 
maintenance of formal democracy, although rejecting all 
intervention and any participation in the efforts of the 
Kolchaks, Denikins, etc. against the Bolsheviki. Still even 
in this respect the Menshevists are not entirely agreed. 
Some of them consider it essential to actively oppose the 
Communists (hence called “activists”) ; others even aid in 
one way or another in the fight of the Denikins and Kol- 
chaks against Soviet Russia. These Menshevist elements, 
however, are excluded from the official party, which quite 
on the contrary encourages the support of the Soviet Power 
against the Denikins, the Kolchaks and however else they 
may be named. 

The Jewish Workers’ League has gone beyond this, de- 
claring itself in the last conference in Mi in favor of 
the Soviets as the only form of proletarian dictatorship in 
Russia and in pursuance of this policy voluntarily mobil- 
ized all its members, thus taking an active part in the 
defense of Soviet Russia. 

This attitude of the Band is due to the peculiar condi- 
tions under which the Jewish proletariat must fight in the 
region in which it is concentrated. Two circumstances 
were decisive: the German occupation and the complete 
failure of any form of bourgeois democracy. The bour- 
geoisie in the area of settlement is extremely reactionary, 
nationalistic and anti-semitic in spirit. Under the pressure 
of the occupation it became fully demoralized and, sup- 
ported upon the German bayonets, openly exhibited its hoe- 
tility to labor. After the outbreak of the Revolution in 
Germany and the withdrawal of the army of occupation, 
the latter was replaced in White Russia and Lithuania by 
the armies of the Polish Legion, frankly a tool of the 
Polish nationalistic reaction and Entente imperalism which 
stood opposing the Red Army of Soviet Russia. It is 
understood that the Red Army was received everywhere as 
a liberator. And that not only in Lithuania and White 
Russia, but also in Latvia and the Ukraine. Under these 
circumstances, in view of the express ultra reactionary 
sentiment of the bourgeois elements, a constitutent assem- 
bly was simply out of the question. It became evident that 
only the actively fighting section of the population, the 
proletariat could and must take the fate of the land into 
its hands, and that it would gradually win over also the 
poorer classes of the rural population. On the other hand, 
democratic elections would only contribute to drawing the 
elements passively hostile to labor into the political arena 
and helping them to form an organization. Thus the prin- 
ciple of the Soviet power became very popular among the 
Jewish workers. To this is added the impression which 
the German and the Austro-Hungarian Revolutions made 
upon the Jewish workers. Even thoee comrades that had 
doubted the possibility of a social upheaval in the near 
future had to admit after the events in Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary that we are experiencing the beginning of the 
social revolution. It seemed certain that the war would 
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end with the substitution of the socialistic for the capital- 
istic form of production, and that now the last decisive 
struggle had actually started. 

But if there is any sense in disputing with the bourgeois 
parties economic and ia] questions that do not touch 
upon the present economic principle, the right of owner- 
ship, it seems mere waste of time and weakening of the 
struggle to discuss these questions in bourgeois lia- 
ments. These are questions of might, which can de- 
cided only through might. 

True, the elections to the parliaments have an educa- 
tional and organizatory effect upon the masses, but the 
same result may be obtained in the elections to the Soviets, 
which are not debating clubs but fighting organizations. 
If in peaceful times the parliaments afforded opportunity 
for valuable disputes between the socialist and the bour- 
geois representatives which served to educate the masses, 
just now the thing is di action. The Revolution must 
act or it will perish. 

In this its activity the Jewish proletariat cannot count upon 
any bourgeois element, since all of them regard the right 
of private property as inalienable. Thus a situation arises 
in which we can no longer say: Through Democracy to 
Socialism, but Democracy or Socialism. Democracy, in so 
far as there is any left, opposes the immediate carrying out 
of Socialism. Hence the Jewish proletariat, following the 
example of the vast majority of the Russian proletariat, 
is turning away from bourgeois democracy and favoring 
the Soviet system. 


This idea dominated the majority in the second con- 
ference of the Bund in Minsk, and to a far greater extent 
the rank and file of the Jewish workers. A part of the 
Bund organizations had already declared themselves as 
Jewish Communist organizations. This happened in such 
cases where the leaders had not at the proper moment 
Teco; the change in the sentiments of the workers 
who formed the bulk of the organization and had not yet 
left off their Menshevistic complaints against the Bol- 
sheviki. Nevertheless the point of view that the Bund has 
adopted very essentially differed from that of the Com- 
munists. 

The Bund has always been a of the masses, never 
of leaders. That the working class can liberate itself by 
its own efforts has been for us not only a slogan but a 
means of regulating all our activity as well as a principle 
of organization. In the time of the violent collision of the 
social forces we are able to dispense with bourgeois democ- 
racy but by no means with democracy among the masses 
themselves. This means that the self-activity of the masses 
must be the thread of life of the social revolution. The 
Soviet power must not become a cloak for the Communist 
dictatorship in which the Central Committee of the Com- 
Munist party alone and their local party groups shal] hold 
the reins. The Soviet Constitution must not become a dead 
letter but must be actually realized. That to this end free- 
dom of the press, of speech and of assemblage is necessary 
for the masses of the workers and peasants, which is en- 
tirely contradictory to the system of terror, goes without 
saying and such terror was severely condemned in the same 
resolution of the Minsk Conference. 

Not to deal with the eois classes, not to compro- 
mise, but democracy within the working classes, construc- 
tion of the revolutionary clase organizations on the prin- 
ciples of democracy, making the Soviet power a real or- 
ganization of the exploited elements. That is the point of 
view held today by the vast majority of the Jewish prole- 
tariat. On this principle it has placed its younger fighting 
members in the service of the Revolution. 

A little less clear was the attitude of the Bund to the 
questions of the reconstruction of the International. To us 
it was clear in advance that the future International could 
not be a mere repetition of the former one, that it is con- 
fronted by entirely different questions and must therefor 
have a different program and a different form of organiza- 
tion. The majority also are of the opinion that the future 
International must no longer admit to membership parties 
which conclude compromises with the bourgeois parties, 
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or go even to the extent of combatting the other Socialistic 
parties with force of arms. 

Certainly in this regard the Bolsheviki have been guilty 
of a number of encroachments against other parties. But 
these regrettable happenings, if may not be con- 
doned, at least they may be explained from the extremely 
difficult position of Russia. At any rate it was a case of a 
fight in the interest of the social revolution, even though 
this interest was badly understood. So, if we are not in 
agreement with all the acts of the Bolsheviki, we still find 
the fundamental direction of their policy correct, and there- 
fore we believe that the Moscow International, which repre- 
sents an effort to unite the deciding revolutionary elements, 
must comprise one of the foundations of the future Inter- 
national. But its basis of organization is too limited. For 
it will accept only Communist parties, thus excluding itself 
from several other parties which, although they do not 
bear the name Communist, nevertheless carry on a revolu- 
tionary working class policy. Moreover there are among 
the centrist parties such as would be prepared to adopt, in 
conjunction with other parties, revolutionary tactica, while 
if rejected they would be forced to the side of the oppor- 
tunistic and social-patriotic elements. Hence the Bund i in 
Soviet Russia has not joined the Moscow International 
(which, to be sure, the Bund organizations in Lithuania 
have done), but aims ather to establish closer relations 
with the other social-democratic revolutionary parties, in 
order to found in common with them and the Moscow Inter- 
national a new and active International. 


Now we shall see to what extent our hopes of bringing 
all these elements together for the common fight were 
justified. 

At the present moment the Jewish labor movement is 
going through a new crisis. By far the greater part of 
the territory inhabited by Jews is occupied by the Whites, 
who are—in the real sense of the word—conducting a war 
of extermination against the Jews, staging monstroualy cruel 
pogroms and particularly, of course, persecuting the Jew- 
ish workers. Under these circumstances the fight is un- 
speakably hard. Notwithstanding, the Central Committee 
has decided that the Comrades in the districts occupied by 
the Whites should fight for the restoration of the Soviet 
power, being forbidden to participate in any administra- 
tive bodies or in elections for the same, but rgther adopt- 
ing and maintaining as the guiding motive of their activity 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The unusually difficult position in which the Soviet power 
is placed has, of course, not frightened us from holding 
high the banner of the social revolution, trusting that the 
foreign comrades, particularly those of the western Euro- 
pean countries, on whom depends the further progress of 
the revolution, will not desert us but will help through 
their struggle to bring the proletarian revolution to a vio- 
torious close. It cannot be denied that there is danger of 
Russia, bound by the reaction, becoming in turn the gen- 
darme of Europe, and the Russian White armies being 
sent to the other lands to suppress the movement. Hence 
today more than ever the slogan should be: Your cause is 
at stake. The victory of the reaction in Russia would 
sound the death knell of the whole proletarian movement 
of Europe. It would mean the complete triumph of Entente 
imperialism which would soon lish a permanent reign 
of terror. Out of these considerations we deem it neces- 
sary to favor and to fight with all our might for the 
triumph of Soviet Russia everywhere against its enemica. 


The Russian Soviet Government Bureau 
does not object to the reprinting in other 
eriodicals of articles taken from SOVIET 
USSIA. It asks, however, that in return for 


the privilege of reprinting, editors extend the 
courtesy of sending a marked copy to SOVIET 
RUSSIA of each of their issues containing a 
reprinted article. 
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S civilization progresses, it is amusing to note 


the amelioration suffered by the professions 
men make of humanity and disinterested solicitude 
for the welfare of others. Thus, the New York 


Post for February 25 prints an editorial containing 
among other things, these words: 
“Sup that, with the coming of peace and the 
scceaal of the fear of foreign invasion, a powerful 
Socialist opposition develops in Russia. Suppose the 
civil strife breaks out again, not between Soviet and 
‘counter-revolutionaries,’ but between Bolshevists and 
Mensheviste-Social Revolutionists. Suppose that new 
horrors arise. Under such circumstances the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Council to wait and see is not 


altogether an empty phrase.” 

There can hardly be much doubt, in view of the 
an pei of the recent past, that the Allies would 
welcome any excuse to continue or recommence mili- 
tary intervention in Russia. Some of the excuses 
formerly offered have been forgotten by a public 
which is so accustomed to swallowing something 
new each day, that it accepts its varying diet with 
a philosophy born of the conviction that while the 
method may differ, the intention to deceive it ever 
prevails. May we recall, however, that invasions 
of Soviet Russian territory were justified with such 
reasons as: guarding the supplies at Murmansk, 
lest they fall into the hands of the Germans; pre- 
serving order along the line of the Trans-Siberian 
railroad, so that trafic might be maintained; en- 
abling the Chekho-Slovaks to “cut their way” 
through Russia (in directions varying with the needs 
of the moment: sometimes to the West across the 
Urals, sometimes to the East via Vladivostok) ; 
protecting lives and property of British subjects 
in Ruasia; etc., etc., ad nauseam? 
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But here would be something really new: an 
Allied intervention in Russia to defend one brand 
of “Socialists” against another! A new Allied de- 
vice to cripple or interfere with Russian trade on 
the basis of humanity! To what nation should be 
assigned the leadership in this effort to secure free 
speech for Socialists? In the field of diplomatic 
humor, the Allies would seem to be capable of im- 
proving even on their work in connection with “the 
right of self-determination for small nations.” 


ya the Post, however, suggests that the Al- 
lies, who have recently been projecting such 
benevolent alterations outside of their own coun- 
tries, are already looking so far into the future as 
to feel the need of preparing against the sad neces- 
sity of a new philanthropic enterprise in Russia, 
the present Allied policy toward that country seems 
to suffer less from any serious discomfiture at the 
thought of possible troubles for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and its citizens. Thus, Harald Scavenius, 
former Danish Minister at Petrograd, is quoted in 
the New York Times of February 25th as having 
said things that indicate a more businesslike atti- 
tude toward Soviet Russia than were uttered in the 
above passage by the kindly Post. Mr. Scavenius, 
who was a strong spokesman for the counter-revo- 
lution in Russia when the Allies were beginning 
the laborious process of reconstructing, at Paris, 
the peace of the world, seems to be seriously con- 
cerned over the danger that Russia, with its present 
strongly centralized organizations, may be able to 
draw greater profits from its trade with foreign 
countries than those countries themselves. 

“Here then are the two particee—Russia, strong 
through a centralized organization, and the rest of 
the world split up into thousands of individual in- 
terests, who too late will realize that they have 
merely been tools.” 

Mr. Scavenius goes on to say that “no single 
country can undertake the reconstruction of Rus- 
sia,” but that there must be an “international cen- 
tralization of the rest of the world—the centraliza- 
tion of international capital,” before the trade with 
Russia may be pursued with advantage to the “rest 
of the world,” or, again, to quote Mr. Scavenius, 
“for mankind to solve the Russian problem in a 
satisfactory manner.” 

Does this mean that trade with Russia is not to 
be pursued by the Allies on the usual theory, which 
is that the materials passing between countries 
should be such as are really useful to the pur- 
chasers, and that the more prosperous your custo- 
mer is, the better for both sides? Does it mean 
that the trade will be simply a continuation of the 
war and the intervention in another form? That 
once more a device is being tried out, not for the 
purpose of carrying on commercial exchanges in 
good faith with the representatives of the Russian 
people, but in order to influence the internal struc- 
ture of Soviet Russia, the social system on which 
the new state is founded? If so, the i 
will fail as all its predecessors have failed, and 
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those who have maintained that the Allies would 
never trade honestly with Soviet Russia will be 
strengthened in their contention. 


Fs ee tgeae newspaper artiele, this time the work 
of an American correspondent, speaks of the 
approaching trade with Russia as involving serious 
difficulties for the Allies, in view of the following 
considerations: There can be little trade with 
Soviet Russia, this writer says, unless all the rail- 
roads. are reconstructed to a point of such efficiency 
as to enable the Russian raw materials to be trans- 
ported freely to the ports from which they are to be 
sent abroad. But reconstructing these railroads, 
or building new ones, will confer benefits upon 
Soviet Russia that are not within the plans of the 
Allies. In other words, to enable Russia really to 
trade on equal terms would not seem to be this 
writer’s view of a reasonable modus vivendi. Of 
course, he camouflages his real point by expreasing 
fears lest the roads so constructed be used by the 
Soviets for an “aggressive campaign against West- 


ern Europe.” 
* * * 


i heirewbetres an oversight in proofreading, an un- 
fortunate typographical error was permitted 
to stand in the last issue (No. 9) of Soviet Russia. 
The date of Milyutin’s article on the Economic 
Policy of Soviet Russia should have been Nov. 7, 
1919, and not November 7, 1917. While we are 
speaking of our last issue, we must again call the 
attention of our readers to the three wireless mes- 
sages of three successive dates (October 13, 14 and 
15) which appeared in that issue. They will give 
an idea of the fullness and frankness of the Soviet 
wireless messages; a comparison of the daily mili- 
tary bulletins, for instance, with the corresponding 
news items in the daily papers for the same dates, 
will show how much of this information is sup- 
pressed before it reaches the reading public. 


TH butchers of the Hungarian Revolution, who 
have put down the proletarian government of 
Hungary with more bloodshed than took place dur- 
ing the Terror of 1793 at Paris, seem to encounter 
very little opposition in the newspaper or govern- 
ment circles of other countries. The Russian Soviet 
Government seems to be the only one that is at 
all concerned over the brutal murders practiced 
by the Hungarian White Guards. Recently the 
latter sentenced to death, for his political opinions, 
a man named Otto Korvin. Unfortunately we have 
not the full details of this case, nor the full text 
of the Soviet Government’s note on the subject, 
but the following news item from Le Populaire, 
Paris, of January 8, gives some indication of the 
nature of the Soviet document in question: 

“It is reported from Moscow that Chicherin has for- 


warded the following message to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment via Deutsch-Altenburg (an important wireless station 
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in Austria): ‘We demand—and to enforce our demand we 
state our readiness to apply the moet energetic reprisals as 
all other measures required by the situation—that the 
sentence of death pronounced against Otto Korvin shall 


not be carried out. 
* e 


i THE same issue of Le Populaire there is an 
item reporting that Colonel Avalov-Bermondt 
is stated by Fretheit, of Berlin, to have visited that 
city with his general staff after his defeat by the 
Letts in Courland. It is stated in the news item 
that on his arrival at the station he was received 
by a large number of “loyal” Russian officers. 
more or less official fashion, Col. Bermondt then 
proceeded to pay an official call on Minister of 
War Noske. 


And let us add that in Germany the recruiting 
offices for counter-revolutionary armies are working 
at full speed and without government interference. 

@ e 

A STRAIGHT line drawn on the map of Russia 
from Odessa to Archangel, both of which were 
taken last month by the Soviet forces, would be 
a trifle over 1,100 miles long, and would pass some- 
what to the west of Moscow, through territory that 
is every inch in the hands and under the control 
of the Soviet Government. Draw a similar line 
from Odessa to Murmansk, which was reported in 
New York papers of February 21 as having been 
also occupied by the Red troops, and you have a 
distance of about 1,400 miles; Kiev, Mogilev, and 
Petrograd, are practically on this line, and your 
aeroplane, if it traveled in a straight line, would 
again have only Soviet territory, Soviet farms, 
ools, and Soviet railways and waterways under 

it. The char i imagination would be tempted 
to pursue the subject, but we merely point out that 
it is an extensive, rich and varied country that the 
Soviets have reconquered for the Russian people, 
a country that they lived in but could not really 
call their own until they seized it and administered 


it in their own way. 


EARLY ISSUES 


We do not want to make a definite promise 
that we may have to break, but we herewith 
state that the Laws on Marriage, Guardian- 
ship, and other Family Relations, are at pres- 
ent undergoing revision as to legal and Eng- 
lish terminology in this office, and will be 
printed as Special Legal Supplements to 
Soviet Russa at the earliest opportunity. 


It may also interest our readers to learn 
that People’s Commissar Lenin will complete 
the fiftieth year of his life on April 10, 1920, 
and that our issue of that date will contain a 
number of articles dealing with: the activities 
of this prominent Soviet statesman. 
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Official Communications of the Soviet Government 
SOVIET WIRELESS OF OCTOBER 27, 1919 


A Great Victory 


An article by Trotsky explains the tremendous 
significance of the great victory won by the Red 
cavalry at Voronezh over the most famous cavalry 
troops of the enemy. The commander of the Red 
cavalry that made such a brilliant showing was 
a former non-commissioned officer whose aides are 
all heroes. The men included many Cossacks from 
the Don and Kuban, with an ily large number 
of workers and peasants. Bu y is one of the 
Revolutionary leaders whoee name will go down 
in history. 

The Peasants and the Power of the Soviets 

Smilga, a member of the Revolutio Military 
Council on one of the fronts, has declared that 
in all the places freed from the Whites, not only 
the peasants and workers, but even the great masse 
of inhabitants in the cities, are working actively 
in favor of the power of the Soviets. In the dis- 
tricts of Viatka, Perm, and Yekaterinburg, the 
ardent and devoted attitude of the peasants is in 
marked contrast to their indifference of last year. 


Communist Week at Tula 
On the second day of the Communist Week 


more than two thousand five hundred new mem- 


bers had been enlisted in the party. 


The Insurgents Against Denikin 
According to the deserters, the trains have been 
held up between Tsaritsyn and Rostov on account 
of the frequent raids by insurgent bands who blow 
up the bridges. 


The Situation Around Petrograd 

The third day of the offensive of the Red troops 
on the Petrograd front shows a decided rise in their 
dash, and an ardent enthusiasm among the sol- 
diers for routing the enemy, who is becoming more 
demoralized every day, and losing all hope of 
success. e enemy’s losses are enormous. The 
Red soldiers are fighting like lions, with the com- 
manders and commissars setting the example. 


The Orel Massacres 
During the short stay of the Whites at Orel, more 
than five thousand Jews were victims of all kinds 
of pillaging and violence. The number of those 
killed is not yet ascertained. 


The Whites Destroy Industry 
In the lumber yards of Nikolayev, the most serious 
troubles have occurred between the manager and 
the workmen, making all work impossible. 


The Housing Problem 


After the dissovery of unsanitary conditions in 
a section of Moscow, a decree was issued ordering 
the sanitation committee there to clear out the dis- 
trict. The committee was obliged to find con- 


venient accommodations in the same part of the 
city for the occupants, who were given free trans- 
portation. Then the unsanitary district was taken 
over by the committee, which is determining the 
conditions necessary before it can be put to any 
other further use. 


Voluntary Labor Results 

In Moscow, the railroad workers of the distribut- 
ing station on the Kazan line have, by tuitous 
work out of hours, put in order a complete train 
of forty-one cars and a locomotive, to carry food 
from Siberia for the workers of Moscow. In fact, 
the same etation is undertaking to get a second 
train ready in the same way. 


The Medical Congress 

This congress, elected by “sanitary districts,” has 
just ended. One of the reports showed that the 
Commissariat of Public Hygiene has provided in- 
side of one year more than two thousand beds 
for venereal patients, as well as twenty-five ambu- 
lances and five special laboratories throughout Rus- 
sia. At Moscow special clinics have been opened, 
with a model clinic situated near the Commissariat. 
At present, homes are being established for syphili- 
tic children, where they can receive treatment and 
educational advantages. The Commissariat has al- 
ready opened a hospital for children suffering from 
venereal di The member who read the report 
states that gigantic progress has been made in this 
direction since the November Revolution. 


The Jou of the President of the Central All- 
ussian Executive Committee 

Early in April, Moscow witnessed the departure 
of the “Train of the October Revolution” as it 
started on its tour through the country. This train 
carried a large supply of literature, propaganda 
and educational material, a motion-picture outfit, 
etc., and was in charge of Comrade Kalinin. 

Comrade Kalinin is a Petersburg workman. And 
he did not stop working during the whole trip. 
He has a thorough knowledge of the needs of the 
working class. 


He was originally a peasant of the district of 
Tver. In spite of his work in the city, he has never 
kept out of touch with the country. He has always 
kept up his visits to his village, where he is very 
influential. The peasants there have great conf- 
dence in him, and had chosen him for village 
“‘starosta.” 

He was influential also among the workers of 
Petersburg, who had the same confidence in him. 
After the October Revolution, they made him mayor 
of Petersburg. 

Comrade Kalinin is an old revolutionist, a skilled 
workman, and at the same time, a peasant who 
is closely associated with the country. He per- 
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sonifies the union of the proletarian revolutionists 
with the revolutionary peasants of moderate means. 
He is a clear example of the workers’ and peasants’ 
soviet power. 

Comrade Kalinin’s train tours all through Rus- 
sia, and visits the most secluded parts. Where there 
is no railroad, the President of the Executive Com- 
mittee goes about by automobile, seeking to pene- 
trate to its very depths the life of the workers and 
peasants. The “Starosta of all Russia” looks 
into the needs of the people everywhere he goes, 


and explains to them things they do not under- 
stand. 


We quote certain passages from Comrade Kali- 
nin’s speeches: 

“The comrades of the party and the government 
of the Soviet Republic must use no pressure or 
violence towards the peasants. We bring to the 
peasants the doctrine of Communism, but at the 
same time, we must also learn from them.” 


“Everyone contributes according to his ability 
to the consolidation of the Soviet power; not only 
the one who spreads propaganda, but the one who 
plants cabbages and potatoes as well. And he, per- 
haps, contributes more than the one who speaks 
at the head of the tribunal.” 


“As I go through Russia, I take down the com- 
plaints of the peasants. On my return to Mos- 
cow, we go over all these complaints, and if they 
ae to any decree, that decree shall be an- 
nulled.” 


There is the greatest interest shown in the visits 
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of the Chief of the Soviet Government. Levitzky, 
a workman, writes as follows, in the Izvestya of the 
Central Executive Committee, about the “Train of 
the October Revolution,” at the station of Sassovo 
in the district of Tambov: 


“The ‘Train of the October Revolution’ arrived 
the 16th of May. The news of Comrade Kalinin’s 
coming spread rapidly. This decorated train im- 
mediately drew people’s attention. A meeting was 
to be held at the station building at seven o’clock 
in the evening; a tremendous crowd attended. 

“Some comrades of the center spoke. But the at- 
tention of everyone was fixed on the desire to hear 
Comrade Kalinin. A simply dressed comrade 
climbs up onto the engine without being noticed. 
The chairman of the meeting introduces Comrade 
Kalinine. The crowd turns to the engine, and a 
storm of applause greets the man whom they feel 
so close to them. It was most impressive: the head 
of the Workers’ Government was dressed like a sim- 
ple peasant, and stood there on the engine among 
his comrades. The ‘Starosta of all Russia’ spoke 
calmly and modestly, without any high-flow elo- 
quence, and described the actual situation of the 
country. 

“He spoke clearly, without using any ‘oratorical 
language,’ and thus made himself understood by 
all. It was immediately evident that he was the 
man truly worthy of holding such an honorable 
position. 

“The speech produced a very strong impression, 
and the applause continued long after the leader 
had left the place.” 
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Finland and Soviet Russia 

Izvestia ee an interview in which Trotsky 
expresses himself as follows with regard to the 
attitude of the Finnish government towards Soviet 
Russia: 
possess common sense. They must realize that in 
case of an offensive on their part they would be 
inevitably defeated, especially now that Yudenich’s 
troops have been dealt a blow that will be fatal to 
them, as the near future will show. Furthermore, 
the Soviet Government have always scrupulously re- 
spected the independence of Finland, and if the Fin- 
nish bourgeoisie tried to take part in an attack on 
Petrograd they would compromise their relations 
with Russia, and without any benefit for Finland. 
Indeed, it is to the interest of the bourgeoisie of 
Finland that the new Finnish state prove its respect 
for neighboring states. Finally, if in spite of all, 
the attack by Finland took place, it would be in- 
firsitely less dangerous than that by Denikin, which 
has, however, already been repelled. We have 
reserves enough. The defense of Petrograd leaves 
nothing to be desired, and above all, we have the 
firm determination to punish all who might attempt 
an offensive against Soviet Russia. 


Meeting of the Moscow Soviet 
At the joint meeting of the Moscow Soviet, the 
bureaus of workingmen’s federations, and the fac- 


“The bourgeoisie of Finland evidently’ 


tory committees, Goussev, member of the revolu- 
tionary military council of the republic presented 
a very detailed report of the general situation. “In 
the course of the past year there finally developed 
the attempt of the Cadets and the Mensheviks to 
impose their influence upon the peasant class. At 
present we are witnessing the end of this effort. 
The peasant class, in its enormous mass, has chosen 
definitely between the monopolists and the prole- 
tariat, and has taken the part of the proletariat, 
categorically. The Mensheviks and the Social-Revo- 
lutionists nourished this illusion of the possibility 
of a revolution without combat. Today they have 
been obliged to renounce this idea, and to take, 
they also, the part of the proletariat and preach 
the war against Denikin, Kolchak, and Yudenich. 
There you have the clearest proof that the petty 
bourgeoisie and the middle class peasants have 
passed over to our side. The whole peasant class 
have risen voluntarily for the defense of the Soviets. 
As to the proletariat, the results of the Communist 
Week organized throughout Russia confirms once 
more that even the districts which have hitherto 
been indifferent to politics, or even favorable to 
the Social-Revolutionists and Mensheviks have to- 
day come over to our side. Tens of thousands of 
workers without party affiliation have entered our 
ranks. All the rest of the proletariat are now for 
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us. Such is the enormous progress accomplished 
in the course of the last half-year among the masses 
of the peasants and workers. And at the same time 
every base disappears upon which the White Guards 
could attempt to build their adventure. From the 
military point of view we have just witnessed a 
display of colossal forces by our enemies. Denikin 
has mobilized literally all he could. He has put 
into play his supreme resources, and, in effect, ob- 
tained certain temporary results. But as a whole 
we have resisted. And now all the advantages 
rest with us; we have already dealt the enemy such 
violent blows that he is incapable of recovering. 
We have taken the initiative on the entire front. 
During the course of Jast summer we created new 
and powerful armies, we have devoted ourselves 
furiously to the labor of organization, and today 
our forces are three times those of last spring, and 
double the enemies’. Our temporary setbacks have, 
only resulted in arousing the enthusiasm of the pro- 
letariat. Now all our enemies are one after the 
other retiring from the field. If we ask the ques- 
tion who is capable of holding on longest from 
the economic and psychologic viewpoint, we can 
declare boldly that without any doubt the advan- 
tage lies with us. Kolchak has mobilized all the 
Cossacks of Siberia and yet retreats in haste and 
his ruin is near. Archangel will be ours in the 
course of the next few weeks. Yudenich wished 
to imitate Denikin by using the same methods of 
intimidation and rapid raids. He has not suc- 
ceeded and now it is we who attack, and we aim 
now no longer to defend Petrograd, but to crush 
Yudenich decisively. Two or three weeks more 
and we shall finish with the one who dared to at- 
tack the proletariat of Petrograd. On the Southern 
front we have learned to fight the enemy methods, 
thanks to our furious work of organization. Deni- 
kin’s situation is hopeless. Thus we approach 
everywhere the end of the conflict. The enormous 
work accomplished during the last half-year in the 
political domain, and in organization, has so multi- 
plied our forces that we can now say the victory 
is assured to us. The enemy will be unable to hold 
on, as long as we have resources infinitely superior 
to theirs. We shall triumph, and triumph in the 
near future.” After Kamenev’s speech on the role 
of the Moscow Committee of Defense, whose work 
is to place the whole working class on a war foot- 
ing and raise to the highest point the military 
strength of the garrison, the assembly voted an 
invitation to all citizens to extend their forces to 
crush the counter-revolution decisively, declaring 
that “the bourgeois menace of counter-revolution 
has called to political life new sections of the work- 
ing class and aroused in the laboring masses an 
outburst of revolutionary energy that grouped them 
about the communist party more closely than ever.” 
Finally the assembly sent fraternal greetings to 
the soldiers and the commissars at the Southern 
front, to the cavalry corps of Boudenny, the con- 
queror of Mamontov and Chkure, and to Trotsky 
and Zinoviev, the organizers of the victory. 
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The Situation About Petrograd 


At the present moment the defensive phase of 
our operations about Petrograd has just come to 
a close, the battle is entering a new phase which 
will aim at the elimination of the entire North- 
west front. The latest reports announce some bat- 
tles favorable to the Soviet troops five versts north- 
east of Gatchina. We have captured a series of 
villages. We are now attacking the principal posi- 
tion of the Whites along the road from Windau. 
The result of our operations will oblige the enemy 
to evacuate Gatchina, for our pressure on the Baltic 
line near Marienburg menaces their lines of com- 
munication. The resistance of the Whites in this 
key region will be broken by our offensive. 


The Ukraine in Revolt 


The insurgents hold the entire right bank of the 
Dnieper, all the region of Kiev, Tcherkassy, Thi- 
girin, Tripolie, Kanev, are in our hands. None 
of Denikin’s representatives in the region of Kiev 
has been able to remain more than a month in 
the district. The region of Kherson is in the hands 
of Makhno, or other Red detachments. Makhno 
has taken Alexandrovsk from the volunteer army. 
Elizabetgrad is besieged by the insurgents. The 
latter are approaching from Kherson and Niko- 
laev. The insurrection has won the regions of 
Poltava and Ekaterinoslav. The presence of Soviet 
troops in the immediate vicinity of Kiev redoubles 
the boldness of the insurgents, and cases multiply 
of the passing over to our camp of entire detach- 
ments of Makhno’s and Petlura’s troops. 


Denikin and the Kuban 


The journal Rodina of the 12th of October an- 
nounces that Denikin has proclaimed the official 
blockade of the Kuban. In this country the in- 
surrection is organized by a chief who has the 
recognition of all. The insurgents number several 
thousand and embrace all nationalities. The 
White journals report numerous successes by the 
Red detachments which force the surrender of some 
considerable towns to the volunteer army. 


The Red Heroes 


The journals frequently announce the death in 
the last battles of numerous officers of the old 
army who had consecrated themselves with abso- 
lute conviction to the Soviet Republic. 


Where Denikin Has Passed 


Pravda gives the impressions of a passenger on 
“L’Etoile” from Kamyhin to Doubovka near 
Tsaritzyn. According to the inhabitants themselves 
the only enemies of the Soviet power have been 
the Ossetes, Kalmuks and others of Denikin’s mer- 
cenary savages, and the officers. Numerous in- 
cursions have been made by the enemy aviators 
but the aeroplanes were directed and the bombs 
thrown by English officers. At Kamyhin the pas- 
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senger has seen at the bazaar the gallows where six 
communists had hung for several days. There 
perished also the school-mistress Torgachova, who 
was, however, not a communist. The gallows and 
the tomb of the victims are preserved with care for 
the edification of future generations. A _ little 
further on one sees from the Volga several crosses 
placed by the peasants at the tomb of eighteen Red 
soldiers hung by the Cossacks. The entire route 
followed by the Cossacks is marked by gallows. 
The rejoicing of the peasant population at the re- 
turn of the Soviet troops was without bounds, and 
they never weary of recounting the atrocities of 
the Whites, which all have had to suffer, poor, 


middle class, and rich. 


French Intervention in Russia 


The journal Kievlanin, recounting the voyage of 
General Dragomirov in France, affirms that he has 
obtained from the French government a fixed en- 
gagement to support Denikin substantially with 
war materials, merchandise, and military equip- 
ment. 


A New Falsehood 


The news circulated in the German press to the 
effect that the Russian Soviet government had pro- 
posed to the German government to send Russia 
800,000 German workers out of work, to occupy 
them in Russian industries, is absolutely without 
foundation. 
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Finland’s Attitude 

In Izvestia, Stieklov speaks of the intrigues of 
the Entente to engage the Finnish government in 
a new adventure against Soviet Russia. The bour- 
geoisie are hesitating, as has been revealed by the 
premier of Finland in an interview in the Dagens 
Press,—because Finland has not now any motive 
for intervention in Russian affairs, and, still more, 
because of the enormous risk involved for her in 
all aggression towards Soviet Russia. The check 
of Yudenich is not of a nature to encourage the 
imperialists of Finland. Further, Finland is econ- 
omically incapable of sustaining a war. “But there 
is another reason, about which the Minister is 
silent. It is the very clear decision of the labor- 
ing masses of Finland, workingmen and peasants 
alike, not to make war against Soviet Russia.” The 
bourgeoisie of Finland are beginning to understand 
that victory for the Russian counter-revolution is a 
much greater danger for Finnish independence than 
is the conservation of the Soviet power. They 
would gladly strangle the Russian proletariat but 
they fear that the restoration of the ancient regime 
in Russia will make doubtful the very existence 
of Finnish independence. In any case “Soviet Rus- 
sia does not want war and has proved it more than 
once. The responsibility of possible conflict would 
rest entirely with the Finn imperialists and their 
inspirers. Moreover, Soviet Russia will be on its 
guard and will not allow itself to be taken un- 
awares,” 
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Before Petrograd 


R® troops on the Petrograd front are carrying 
off victory after victory. In the evening of 
October 29th they occupied the following line: 
Parachki, Gostilitsy, Ditlitsy, Volosovo, Vysotskoe, 
Karelakhty, Taitsy. On the Gatchina and Peter- 
hof sectors, the Red troops are continuing to ad- 
vance in spite of the enemy’s resistance. Already 
all the institutions that had been evacuated have 
returned to Dietskoe Selo (formerly Tzarskoe 
Selo), where the Whites spent only about 36 


hours. 


The Communist Week in the Provinces 
At Tambov 4,200 new Communists have been 
accepted as members of the party; at Smolensk 
1,500, including many working women. 


The Jubilee of the Young People’s Communists 

Yesterday there was celebrated at Moscow the 
first anniversary of the Young People’s Workers’ 
Communist League. The president, after having 
declared that the All-Russian League at present 
counts more than 100,000 members, announced 
that this number will be still more increased as 
a consequence of the Young People’s Red Week, 
which has just begun. Bukharin recalled that the 
holidays of our time, even the celebrations of No- 
vember 7th, which is perhaps for all the world 
the beginning of a new era, must change into days 


of preparation for days of battle, in this period 
of offensives that have been forced upon us by 
our enemies. If the Russian formerly was capable 
of great deeds only at specific moments, the Com- 
munist Party at present is transforming him into 
an active and indefatigable worker. The prowess 
of a moment has been altered into a systematic and 
triumphant labor which will provide us with vic- 
tory in the final struggle that has already begun. 
Madame Kollontai analyzed the four elements of 
success: organization, creative power, technique, 
and the new moral system, based on solidarity and 
comradeship of the workers. These four forces 
are on the side of the Reds. They are particularly 
abundant among the Communist young people. 
Posner, in the name of the Central Committee of 
the Instructing Staff, reported that the power of 
Soviets has torn away from the bourgeoisie its 
main prop, namely, the privilege of knowledge. 
It has created an army of 70,000 Socialist instruc- 
tors, supported by the increasing numbers of the 
Young Communist People. This latter group is not 
only the inexhaustible reserve for the Red Army, 
but also the peaceful army of science and technol- 
ogy and of organized labor. To this army is con- 
fided the supervision of the schools. e other 
speakers declared, in the midst of a general en- 
thusiasm, that the future belongs to the Yo 
Communists, together with the young workers o 
all countries. 
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SOVIET POSTERS 


We have recently received a number of pos 
ters from Soviet Russia, which we are reprinting 
on this and the opposite page. In tone and exe- 
cution they do not differ much—at least this is 
true of the four military posters—from the pro- 
ducts turned out by artists in other countries 
when working on similar subjects. It is likely 
that these military posters are of various dates, 
for they indicate the varying objectives of the 
military effort of Soviet Russia. Thus, those on 
the opposite page urging men to enlist for 
fighting in the Urals (IV and V) may be a year 
old, for it was in Jaunary, 1919, that Kolchak’s 
armies had advanced furthest into European 
Russia. No. 1, on this page, is an admonition to 
fight for the Donetz coal-fields, in other words, to 
help recover southeastern Russia from Denikin. 
Its top line reads: “The Donetz Coal must be 
ours!” At the side are the three sentences: “If 
there is no coal, the factories are idle. If there 
is no coal, the trains will not go. Until the Don 
is ours, hunger will be with us.” At the bot- 
tom is the line: “Victory over Denikin’s bands 
means victory over hunger.” Just what part 
these posters played in raising the spirit of the 
Red armies to the point of victory, we do not 
know, but their wok i done, and all the taaks 
they urged the workers to perform have been 
fulfilled. Probably No. IV. is the most recent of 
the posters: it deals with the defense of Petro- 
grad, probably against the Yudenich assault of 
October, 1919. 

But Soviet Russia is interested more in the 
arts of peace than those of war, as is once more 
suggested Hi two posters at the bottom of 
this page. such case, the large words read: 
“Organize Reading Huts,” while an extensive text 
at the bottom, too small to be legible in the re- 
production, explains the necessity of spreading 
aducation and culture in the villages. Evidently 
it is intended that the peasants of the New Rus- 
sia shall have educational opportunities that were 
is than what they enjoyed in the Russia of 
ry 
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Of the three posters on this page, the two upper ones are encouragements to enlist in the armies fighting for the recovery of the 
Urala IV reads: “Comrades, all out for the Urale! Death to Kolchak and the other lackeys of the Czar and capitalism.” V reads: 
“Forward, to the defense of the Urals!” VI, below, is a summonsto defend the cradle of the Revolution, Petrograd, against the advance 
of Yudenich. It reads: “All Our Lives in the Defence of Petrograd!” 
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The Defense of the Republic 

The trade unions of Pskov are organizing a de- 
tachment of volunteers whose members, without 
giving up their work, are being given a severe 
military course. In addition, every union mobilized 
one member for the work of organization in the 
Red Army. The proletariat of Smolensk celebrated 
in a eolemn manner the departure of the mobilized 
men of the trades unions. In the region of the 
front, new units are being constantly formed. The 
populations are furnishing a number of volunteers 
that is considerably in excess of the n re- 
eee In the region of the East, and of the Ural, 

e mobilization is continuing to yield the most 
excellent results. Simbirsk is mobilizing 150 Com- 
munists, who are boarding the troop trains pro- 
ceeding to the fronts. Yukhnov is mobilizing tallors 
and seamstresses for the Red Army. At Shenkursk 
the workers are giving up one day’s pay for the 
use of the Northern front. At Nikolad vex, on the 
Volga, the population is collecting flour and bis- 
cuits for the defenders of the Revolution. 


The Whites at Dietskoe Selo 
In spite of the shortness of their stay in this 
town, ‘the Whites took occasion to sack everything 
at Dietskoe Selo that fell into their hands, not 
sparing even flower and vegetable gardens. As for 
eir treatment of dwellings, that of the celebrated 
Prof. Puchl may serve as an example. A library 
of immense wealth was destroyed; the books were 
torn, the cases broken to pieces. When we recall that 
this apartment was occupied by a major of the 
staff, in other words, by the cream of the White 
officers, we may imagine what happened in the other 
houses. Everywhere one beholds nothing but the 

remnants of debauches and drunkenness. 


In the Provinces 
In the Astrakhan district the population is show- 
ing in every way its devotion to the Soviet power. 
In the election to the cantonal committees, only rep- 
resentatives of the poor peasant class are winning 
out. At Samara the elections for the Soviet are 
being carried in the midst of an immense enthus- 
iasm of the masses. The Communist orators are 
meeting with an unalloyed success, and the elec- 
tion of a tremendous majority of Communists is 
assured. 
Public Instruction 
The work of education in the Astrakhan garri- 
son is proceeding under the most favorable condi- 
tions. There are 75 courses for the illiterate and 
educational clubs, together with a chorus and a 
literary circle. 


Demoralization in Denikin’s Territory 

According to the statements of deserters, the de- 
moralization in the White Army is increasing from 
day to day. A savage discipline, resorting to an 
excessive application of the death penalty, is never- 
theless powerless in the struggle against this de- 
moralization. The Cossacks, afraid of the winter 
campaign, are refusing to continue the struggle 
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against the Soviet power, and the desertions from 
their ranks are attaining fantastic proportions. 


Speech of Kameneff 

In the meeting of the Moscow Soviet Trades 
Unions and Factory Committees, Kameneff declared 
in his official report that Soviet Russia desires only 
peace with the Baltic republics, He emphatically 
criticized the attitude of the Government of these 
republics, which cannot make up their minds to 
conclude peace, and more particularly that of the 
Esthonian Government, which is aiding Yudenich 
in his essive attack on Petrograd. Kameneff 
declared that the Russian Soviet Government strong- 
ly regrets the fact that this aggression should have 
cut off the negotiations which have begun with Es- 
thonia and the other Baltic states. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment regrets even more the unfortunate conse- 
quences, which the operations, now being under- 
taken against us by Esthonia, may have in prevent- 
ing mutual friendly relations in the future. 


The Fate of the Counter-Revolutionary Russian 
N. W. Army 

With the freeing of the threatened Petrograd 
and- the beating back of Yudenich the counter 
revolution in Northwest Russia has grown critical, 
and with the withdrawal of the sorrowful heroes 
of the Bermondt-Avalov army and its German hire- 
lings it has grown actually hopeless. Now the 
Union Agency reports that the Yudenitch army had 
been forced to go over into Esthonian territory, 
and that the Esthonians themselves demanded that 
it be disarmed. On the other hand, there is a re- 
ort from Copenhaben to the effect that General 
Vudenich repuested the Esthonian Government to 
allow the Russian Northwest Army to be trans- 
ferred to the Denikin front on Esthonian ships and 
that this wish would be fulfilled at once. The last, 
however, seems improbable, and without purpose 
besides, since the Denikin army too is in the 
asin of dissolution; that cannot be changed even 
y the dreamers of the Northwest army so often 
defeated, and it could save itself the participation 
in another debacle by either disbanding or being 
interned in Esthonia. 


A Latent Conflict Between the Poles and Lithuanians 


While at times to the west European observer the 
Russian border states appear as a more or less 
closed entity, actually there is often considerable 
friction between these new and territorially still 
developing states. This is shown for one thing 
in their varying attitude toward a peace with Soviet 
Russia, which Esthonia is about to conclude as the 
first. But occasionally there are reports also of 
other conflicts which are significant in judging the 
latest and the future events from a political and 
from a military point of view. Thus it is reported 
from Kovno, that lately the already strained rela- 
tions between Poland and Lithuania have become 
more so. The call of the Polish press for a union 
of border states, the conciliatory tone of which is 
directly at odds with the provocative actions of the 
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Polish authorities in Vilna, has been regarded with 
suspicion. In Lithuanian circles it is pointed out 
that Poland aims to develop a great agitation with 
Latvia and the other border states in order to cover 
up her annexationist plans in regard to Lithuania. 

eeling dominates in Fithuania for immediate peace 
with the Bolsheviki and economic and political 
federation with them for protection against Poland. 


Revival of Industry in the Bolshevist Ural 

In Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn there is a detailed re- 
port of the conditions of production of Ural in- 
dustry, which after the re-conquest by the Bol- 
iki has become an essential factor in the econ- 
omic life of Soviet Russia. The first to recover 
was the metal industry, especially manufacture of 
rails, wire nails, tools. Ural industry is to help 
above all to relieve shortage of means of traffic. 
The railroad shops are working at full capacity 
though at present engaged mainly in repairs on 
locomotives and cars. Considerable supplies were 
found in the way of domestic utensils, locksmith 
supplies, and forge tools, etc. While these articles 
had been destined for exportation to Asia and 
Siberia, they were now sent to Soviet Russia. The 
munition factories have been directed by the cen- 
tral authorities to remodel for new branches of 
production, in order to save fuel and make more 
practical use of raw materials. There has been 
“pore progress in the mining of gold and platinum, 
e production of the latter being raised 12 pood 
during the first month of re-occupation. But there 
is no diamond mining and a crisis in copper min- 
ing is at hand, due to the fact that the Kolchak 
administration neglected the mines, many of which 
are flooded, while others have suffered from sabot- 


An Appeal to the Metal 


To the Workers of the Metal Industry: 


Five years of war, which were to give liberty to 
all peoples, together with their righ of self-de- 
termination, have done nothing but accentuate the 
slavery and wretchedness in all countries. 

The workers and peasants of Russia have carried 
out their Revolution. It is they who prpaes and 
supported the Revolution in Germany. ey thus 
aided in putting an end to the German imperialism, 
in terminating the most abominable of wars, for 
which, besides, they have already made immense 
sacrifices, And besides, they have largely con- 
tributed to the “victory” of the Allies. 

Full of gratitude, our Government is sending 
troops against the Soviet Republic to strike it down, 
and the criminal blockade of the Entente condemns 
to poverty, to suffering, and to death, hundreds of 
thousands of children, of women, and men, who are 
guilty of living in a country that has put an end 
to the rule of the bourgeoisie. 

® * * 


This crime of the governing classes has been 
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age by the retreating Kolchak troops. Fuel shortage 
is being relieved by exploitation of the numerous 
peat beds, and machinery for peat-mining is being 
manufactured. 


A Meeting of Former Kolchak Officers 

In Samara there took place a meeting of former 
officers and officials of Kolchak’s southern army. 
About 2,000 persons were present, all of whom 
voluntarily joined the Red Army. According to 
a report a resolution was unanimously adopted in 
which the Soviet Government was hailed. The of- 
ficers are placing themselves in the service of the 
Red Army and will soon be assigned to their re- 
spective branches. For their political education 
lectures on politics and sauonal wnouy are held 
before them and there is always lively discussion. 


Mobilization of the Social-Revolutionary Group 
“Narod” (the People) 

The Social-Revolutionary organization adhering 
to the newspaper Narod held a meeting of members 
in which it decided to place all its forces at the 
service of the Red Army. The following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 1. The group will participate 
energetically in the organization of the defense of 
the Revolution. 2. The members of the group are 
exhorted to join the Red Army and to support its 
work at and behind the front. 3. It is the duty of 
the mobilized comrades to perform to the best of 
their strength any work assigned to them, whether 
of a technical, organizatory, or military nature. 
The members assume the task of getting other So- 
cial-Revolutionary comrades and elements to join 
the Red Army and to conduct the widest propa- 
ganda parcial, Pea 


Workers to Save Russia 


perpetrated long enough. You must not permit it 
to continue and achieve its aims. 

You are the majority, you are the power! Take 
pity on your brothers in misery, do your duty, your 
whole duty, to prevent this base assassination. And 
your duty, as metal worker, is to refuse point blank 
to do any work on munitions, and to arouse, par- 
ticularly in your environment, the same ref on 
the part of others. 

Rifles, cannons, machine guns, tanks, hand gre- 
nades, airplanes, are stil] being manufactured in 
our factories. You must no longer take part in 
these criminal activities. We must cease working 
in our factories for death, we must work for life. 

We have worked too much for war; we must 
now work for peace. We wish to produce prosper- 
ity and not devastation. Tomorrow it will be our 
turn to free ourselves. Let us aid the others in 
their own liberation, so that we may expect aid 
from them, in turn. 

# 


* @ 


Under conditions much worse than yours, others 
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have known what their duty was. Our sailors in 
the Black Sea, who refused to go and fight against 
their brothers in wretch , are now paying, by 
sentences of 10 to 15 years of jail, for their fra- 
ternal act. 

The amnesty law has favored the delicate and 
high-placed rascals of the bourgeoisie. 

We want amnesty also for the Black Sea sailors 
who have been so courageous; for our class broth- 
ers, for the thousands of soldiers who have suf- 
fered so much and who are still in military cap- 
tivity, for our imprisoned friends, for all those 
who have been the victims of class justice, who 
have been victims of verdicts of hatred. 

We will save the Russian Revolution and we will 
save our comrades from prisons and cells. 

One great and only means remains for us to 
cause the capitalist bourgeoisie to surrender: it is 
the general strike of all the workers. 

Prepare yourself and answer the call when the 
time comes. 

CoopeRATIVE UNION OF MECHANICS AND 
WoRKERS OF THE SEINE. 


—L’Humanité, Dec. 30, 1919. 


FROM THE POLISH PRESS 
(From Lebensfragen, Warsaw, January 22, 1920) 
Concerning Soviet Russia 
d has latest telegram received dealing with the 
lifting of the blockade against Russia and the 
establishment of relations between the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Allies has made a profound im- 
pression on the Polish political world. 

The first to respond to this was Robotnik, which 
came out with a leading article under the head- 
lines, “Peace, a Speedy Peace.” 

And im it, among other things, we read the fol- 
lowing: 

“However unexpected the collapse of the front 
against the Bolsheviki might have been, it was 
nevertheless inevitable, owing to the established 
facts and to the condition in which the Allies found 
themselves. aed | 

“A worse fate than this, of the Allies in their 
relationship with Russia is difficult to imagine. It 
was their desire to exterminate the Bolsheviki by 
force of arms, but instead they have strengthened 
them to such a point that today they rule as strong- 
ly in Eastern Siberia as they do in Petrograd, and 
from the White to the Black Sea. They have 
strengthened Bolshevism, and at the same time have 
helped to exterminate physically and morally the 
Czarist reaction. 

“In addition, Clemenceau’s project of a ‘barbed 
wire’ fence, which was to have been erected by 
Poles, Roumanians, Czechs and Yugo-Slavs, has 
proved to be nothing but a dream.” 

Robotnik concludes that of these four Powers, 
only Poland has remained as the “barbed wire” 
fence, and therefore,— 
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“The barbed wire fence has failed even before it 
was erected. Not because there are not sufficient 
police guards; but on the contrary, because there 
are already candidates in existence for smuggling.” 


These “smugglers” are Sweden and Germany, 
which have already established trade relations with 
Red Russia. Poland remains alone in her con- 
sistent war with Russia, and therefore Robotnik 
writes, in bold-faced type: 

“The war with Russia, if it were to continue 
longer, would have been an undertaking of the 
Polish bourgeoisie, exclusively, an insane and self- 
exterminating act on its part, but an act which 
might have brought more direful results to our 
nation.” 

The Polish Socialist Party thinks, that “the pres- 
ent situation is such, that the coalition has, it seems, 
left to conditions themselves the unravelling of the 
Russian knot. 


And it will no longer bring pressure to bear 
upon neighboring peoples to make war upon the 
Red country. Poland could, therefore, at the pres- 
ent time, make peace with the Soviet Government, 
but she will not do so, and continues to wage war— 
and, in the conclusion of its leading article, Robot- 
nik says: “The dangers of this insane act will fall 
entirely on Poland.” 

It appears that in the face of this new situation, 
even Dva Groshe (a reactionary paper) has become 
frightened. This National Democratic sheet, how- 
ever, does not say a single word about the new 
attempt on the part of the Entente. We are merely 
told that there have just come to Warsaw repre- 
sentatives from Russia and Ukraine, who are pro- 
voking Poland to continue the war for the benefit 
of these guests, to whom we will sooner or later 
be obliged to say Yes or No. 

Also, for the sake of our own Polish interests, 
we must come to some decision, as to “a clear and 
concrete program with regard to our Eastern poli- 
cies.” 

Dva Groshe is already asking whether we are 
thinking of a peace with the Bolsheviki, or whether 
we will continue to war with them. And, unwilling 
to decide for themselves, the National Democrats 
appeal to the Diet, and, after that, to general 
public opinion, that they should make themselves 
clear as to our aim in our Eastern policies. What 
ts the object and what is the end of our military, 
undertakings on the Eastern front? These ques- 
tions and appeals to public opinion on the part 
of Dva Groshe are very significant. They show 
that even the imperialistic and thoroughly chauvii: 
istic National Democrats are beginning to become 
somewhat sobered, and, under compulsion of the 
latest coalition, minds are beginning to think heretic 
thoughts. 

In our present-day Poland, the ideas of the 
National Democrats are extremely influential, and 
such voices may mean that we are near a peace 


with Red Russia. 
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Books Reviewed} *:, 


BorsHevix Russia, by Etienne Antonelli, Chargé de Con- 
férence a la Faculté du Droit de Paris, etc. Trans- 
lated from the French. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1920. 
Price $1.50. 

ETmgNNE ANTONELLI: La Russie Bolcheviste. Paris, Bernard 
Grasset, 1919. Price 3.50f. 

Craupe Anet: La Révolution Russe. [I: La Terreur 
Maximaliste; L’Armistice; Les Pourparlers de Paix. 
IV: La Paix de Brest-Litovak; Sous le Régi de 
Lénine; Les Ambassades en Finlande; L’Agonio— 
Petrograd—Moscou. Paris, Payot & Cie. 1919. Price 
4.50f. each. 


Marrum Marxovirco: La Révolution Russe. vue par 
une Francaise. 2me edition. Paris, Perrin & Cie. 
1918. Price 3.50f. 

HERE is no doubt that French books possess 
the quality of readability to a high degree 

and that French writers are sometimes acute and 
observing students. Antonelli’s book which heads 
this list is probably the most painstaking and ac- 
curate study of the Russian Revolution that has 
thus far appeared from the pen of one not fully 
in sympathy with the aims of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The first part of the book (200 out of its 
300 pages) treats chiefly of the preparation of the 
November coup d'état, the execution of the coup 
d’état itself, and the colossal work of reorganiza- 
tion that was proclaimed immediately after its 
realization, including some of the negotiations 
which this involved with foreign powers. In other 
words, the setting of the book is the same as that 
of Trotsky’s “From October to Brest-Litovsk,” the 
authoritative outline of the Russian Proletarian 
Revolution that has already appeared in every 
European language. But Trotsky’s book is the con- 
tribution of one who stood in the midst of the 
melee, and consequently there is a restlessness and 
nervousness about his book that makes it somewhat 
less readable than this cold, dispassionate, unsym- 
pathetic study by a studious and critical French- 
man. It is studies like this that will give to the 
future student much of his material, while all of 
their interpretation may be lost in the process of 
transmission. 

And there is no doubt that Antonelli’s book is 
an interpretation. In every line it speaks across 
his sentences and reveals his attitude. But such is 
the singular honesty of this man that while his re- 
luctance to set down aught redounding to the 
credit of the Soviet Government is immense, he 
yet does not misrepresent those situations concern- 
ing which he possesses objective information. Thus, 
speaking of the manner in which the inertia (re- 
fusal to report at their offices for work) of the 
bureaucratic officials was overcome by Foreign 
Minister Trotsky, Antonelli says (p. 100): “Even 
towards these helpless adversaries the Bolsheviks 
did not employ violence without covering it with 
Slav duplicity. One instance will illustrate the 
method.” But when you read the details of 
Trotsky’s method, it appears to have involved a 
simple notice to all government employees that if 


they did not come to their offices to do their 
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work, they would all lose their jobs; then, when 
some failed to show up, came their di ge from 
the service; and finally, the rest of them all de- 
cided to do their work. Those unacquainted with 
Mr. Antonelli’s “Slav duplicity” might consider the 
process to have been a rather refreshingly frank 
and decent one. 

The second part of the book, “Bolshevism and 
Society,” is a serious attempt to draw, on the basis 
of the author’s personal observation and of official 
Soviet documents, a picture of the conditions of 
life in various classes of Russian society as they 
existed when the book was written, early in 1918, 
a few months after the accomplishment of the coup 
d’état of November 7th (October 25th, Old Style). 
We can only regret that the author has not, to our 
knowledge, contributed a further volume on later 
developments in Russia, on the solidification of the 
conquests of the Revolution, and the pursuit of 
the labor of internal reorganization, as well as on 
the brilliant military campaigns rendered necessary 
by the operations of invading forces. 

Pedantry requires that we point out one slight 
defect in the otherwise excellent translation: the 
proper names are all given in the French transliter- 
ation, instead of being adapted to the English pro- 
nunciation. Thus, we find such peculiar names as 
Lenine, Staline, which, while perfectly adapted to 
the French pronunciation, give a wrong impression 
to the English or American eye. Lenin, Stalin, 
are the correct forms. “Noghine” for Nogin is 

articularly picturesque in English and “Dane” 
for Dan is quite ridiculous. There is no reason 
why a strict system of English equivalents for 
Russian sounds should not be used in books 
printed by American publishers, and we have taken 
the liberty to suggest the outlines of such a system 
in our Preface to the First Volume of Soviet Russia 
(printed March, 1920). But when you remember 
how much Antonelli tells you about the men whose 
names his translator misspells, how seriously he 
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has studied their lives and their contributions, you 
feel like omitting any strictures of merely ortho- 
graphic nature. 

Claude Anet’s volumes on “The Russian Revo- 
lution—I don’t know how many there are, but 
Volumes III and IV have reached this offce—are 
smooth and pleasant reading, if one could forget 
the hopelessly crippled and unbending attitude of 
their author’s mind on everything done by the Bol- 
sheviki or the Soviet Government. What Anet says 
is interesting enough as long as he describes his 
own experiences. It is an exciting picture he draws 
of the flight of the Allied diplomats through Fin- 
land from Petrograd, engaged in an unsuccessful 
attempt to cross through the military lines sep- 
arating the Whites from the Reds (Southern Fin- 
land was then also a Soviet Republic—it was 
March, 1918—and General Mannerheim’s head- 
eae were to the north of Tammerfors, where 

e fleeing diplomats tried to get into touch with 
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him.) Evidently the Reds had permitted the 
“friendly” diplomats to leave Russia with a 
rather good supply of foodstuffs, for, describing a 
lunch which he collected in the train as he wan- 
dered through the compartments reserved for 
representatives of the various nations, M. Anet 
says he “picked up a Roquefort cheese sandwich 
in the Ambassador’s car, a capon wing in Serbia, 
a cut of ham in Belgium. M. Noulens took out a 
bottle of his native Armagnac; M. Destrée had some 
Chartreuse; M. Charlier, the Belgian Consul, had 
a remarkably fine champagne” (page 96). 

The book of Marylie Markovitch (Mme. Amélie 
de Néry) can also be read, but it is extremely su- 
perficial, and besides, treats only of the 
Revolution up to about the time that Kerensky be- 
gan preparing for the July offensive that was to 
mean a useless and unnecessary death to so many 
soldiers. There is no reason why anyone should 
read this book. J. W. 7 


The Next Number of 


“Soviet Russta”’ 


WILL APPEAR 


Next Saturday, March 13, 1920 


and will contain the following important features: 
1. Numerous uems dealing with such cultural and welfare work in Soviet Russia as 


museums for special phases of art, children’s colonies, agitation by 


training, etc. 


railroad trains, vocational 


2. The Conditions of Transport (A Recent Article by R. Arsky, showing the improve- 
ments recently made in transportation conditions in Soviet Russia). 


3. The Role of the Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia (showing its counter-revolutionary 


nature ). 


4. The regular weekly military article of our Special Military Critic, Lt. Col. Rous- 


tam Bek. 


5. Small Industries in Soviet Russia (to show that the large-scale industry is not dis- 


placing home industries). 


6. Interesting short articles on individual industries, such as platinum, radium ores, 


eic. 
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The Necessary Peace with Soviet Russia 
By A. YOFFE 
Petrograd Pravda, November 18, 1919. 


“Nor fine speakers, but men of action, are the 
servants of reaction,” said Lassalle. And in 
his time this was indeed true, for Lassalle knew 
such servants of reaction as Bismarck. But in our 
time these men of action, it seems, have become 
scarce. The bourgeoisie, falling into decay just 
before the dissolution of imperialism and the transi- 
tion to a new life, are not able to produce the giants 
of the past, and beourgeois politics now makes use 
of pigmies. 

the dawn of its youth the bourgeois system 
gave birth to the great Napoleon, in the zenith of 
its power Napoleon the Little took his place, and 
now it must be content with Clemenceau, and others 
like him. It has no longer either Napoleons, Bis- 
marcks, or Gladstones, but the present Clemen- 
ceaus and Lloyd Georges, who even from the point 
of view of their own interests, represent their 
cause very poorly. 

Not to seek far for examples, we may observe 
their agents, our neighbors, the national White gov- 
ernments who so stubbornly carry on war with 
Soviet Russia. 

The Ukrainian Rada, basing its whole policy on 
the recognition of its independence, came out 
against Soviet Russia, and, in the great struggle 
of the Russian revolution with German imperial- 
ism, took the side of the latter. As a result it lost 
all independence and received a new little Czar 
from the hands of the German Kaiser. Then there 
began a new war of liberation, and the independent 
parties sought temporarily the support of the So- 
viet power, but, freeing themselves from the German 


yoke, they entered forthwith into intrigues with the 
Entente imperialists, as if thus to escape falling 
under the heel of Denikin, who is striving to re- 
store an autocracy. 

In exactly the same way the White Guard Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Finland, as a result 
of their war against Soviet Russia, became the vas- 
sals of imperialistic Germany, and when they freed 
themselves from that dependence, did all they could 
to fall into still worse bondage to the Entente. And 
this at a time when these governments strive for 
national freedom. 

It would seem clear that not one imperialistic 
government ever will or can-recognize the freedom 
and independence of small nations, and the only 
power sknowledging this freedom, and struggling 
to attain it, appears to be the Soviet power. It 
would seem, therefore, that all the governments 
of small states, especially those which were within 
the territory of the former Russian empire, ought 
to be interested in the preservation of Soviet Rus- 
sia and in maintaining friendly relations with her. 
But not for nothing do they say that whom Jupiter 
would punish he first deprives of reason; the 
nationalistic governments have been conducting a 
stubborn war against the Soviet power, which is 
hewing the bough upon which sit those who are 
everywhere working together to restore imperialistic 
Russia, and who must again deprive those govern- 
ments of all independence,—and thus with their 
oe hands they are tying the noose about their 


necks. 
The little errors of little governments are being 
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committed on a larger scale by the “Great Govern- 
ments of great states.” 

Imperialistic Germany concluded peace with 
Soviet Russia in order to give its people the illu- 
sion of as y end of the world war; to demon- 
strate its liberalism and love of freedom; and, 
finally, to draw upon Russia for raw materials 
indispensable for her existence and the continua- 
tion of the war. And at the same time Germany 
continued a campaign of conquest against Russia, 
showing clearly by that very fact that there was 
no peace: set up a monarchy in the Ukraine and in 
other republics, and entered into a union with it, 
thus crrmbeyen all illusions as to her motives of 
liberalism: so coarsely and cynically plundered 
wherever she could, that she aroused a revolt 
against herself, and nowhere got even a hundredth 
part of what she might have. 


And the vaunted imperial activities of the En- 
tente are not at all wiser. 

At the time of the war striving above all to bring 
about the downfall of Germany, they did not un- 
derstand that the only real, serious opponent of 
German imperialism and militarism was just Soviet 
Russia, and with their wild attack on the latter 
they weakened themselves in the same degree that 
they strengthened their chief enemy, Germany. 

Not desiring peace between Russia and Germany 
for the very reason that the latter might obtain 
from Russia raw material for her stores, they iso- 
lated Russia economically, blockading her, as if 
striving intentionally to force Russia to make every 
concession, and feed, that is, strengthen, Germany. 

But their stupidity does not end there. Sending 
their peoples to needless slaughter during the course 
of four years, only by persuading them that the 
war was eta fought for the national independence 
of small peoples, the very wise politicians of the 
Entente, at the moment that the national revolt 
of the enslaved peoples of the East was maturing, 
continued a born war against Soviet Russia, 
emphasizing for them, as it were, that they will 
not allow the freedom not only of small, but even 
of large, nations, if that freedom does not please 
them, and manifesting to the masses thirsting for 
freedom, and the classes that support them, that 
they must abandon forever all hope for the realiza- 
tion of their wishes. 

So great is class hatred, so serious the social 
rupture, that political sense is absolutely clouded, 
and government understanding altogether lacking. 
There is no understanding of the necessity of even 
the most pressing concessions, even with the pur- 
pose of self-preservation. 

The Junker Bismarck was ingenious enough, for 
the sake of continuing the privileged position of 
his party to humor its impetuosity, and sacrifice the 
little privileges in order to keep the great ones. 

At the dawn of the labor movement, when it was 
still very feeble, he already asserted that he would 
not take one step without considering how the 
Social-Democrats would look upon it. 
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His little disciples and adherents tried at that 
time to persuade the present writer that there would 
never be a revolution in Germany, since they were 
wise enough to make concessions in time, and, if it 
were necessary, even to set up in Germany a Soviet 
order, but established without a revolution, and 

anted by the higher powers in order to preserve 
the monarchy. Still, a revolution has taken place 
in Germany, and the monarchy kicked up its heels. 
But just this is the difference between the great 
Bismarcks and the Bismarcks, that the former 
really knew when the time had come to yield. . . . 

Now, in the period of the great dissolution, there 
can be no preservation of the bourgeois order, just 
as there could not be of the feudal order in Bis- 
marck’s time. 

But the social revolution can be accomplished 
quickly, with innumerable sacrifices, and also it 
may be long drawn out, with the minimum of loss. 

In order to avoid the hecatomb of victims the 
revolutionary proletariat would make those conces- 
sions. 

If the present guides of the destiny of the bour- 
geoisie resembled their predecessors, they would 
study these possibilities, and would be able to take 
advantage of them, they would not commit so many 
errors, for they would take thought as to how the 
world revolutionary proletariat look upon them. 

They would understand aleo that the socialist 
order will not appear ready-made, like Minerva 
from the brow of Jupiter, and that in the transition 
period the creation of Soviet Russia is especially 
advan us for Entente capitaliam. Advantageous 
as the eliminator of imperial competition in East- 
ern Europe, advantageous as the creation of an im- 
mense economic organism founding its economic 
and political structure on the interests of masses 
of consumers, and not on the interests of capitalist 
producers. 


Now that life has given the se era istic forces 
some bloody lessons, now that the last lesson rises 
in all its giant height in the form of the coming 
world proletariat revolution, now that the crisis, 
as it were, begins in the politics of the beourgeois 
governments, they may be disposed to understand 
these lessons. 

The task of Soviet Russia will make it easier 
for them thus to understand. 

But of this another time. 


“THE WEEK OF THE FRONT” 


It is reported from Perm: The Week of the 
Front is in active progress By oy. aig employees 
are proposing to give a s pay for purchasing 
gifts for the Red Army. Gifts of warm clothing 
are being made on a large scale. The First Re- 
serve Sharpshooter’s Battalion has donated one 
thousand poods of rye, and in addition 50,000 ra- 
tions, aggregating 77 poods of rye and 7 poods of 


salt. 
—From Politiken, February 4. 
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The War in Russia 


(Stategical and Political Reflections) 


Washington, D. C., March 4, 1920. 
66 N OTWITHSTANDING the Red Army’s sweep- 
ing victories, we are ready to make 


peace today as we have ever been. And the 
country which is first to enter upon amicable 
relation with us will be the first to derive the com- 


mercial advantages accruing therefrom.” 

These significant words were spoken by Leon 
Trotzky, People’s Commissar for Military Affairs 
to Mr. Lincoln Eyre, whose interview with the 
military organizer of Soviet Russia appeared in 
The World of February 25th. 

The confidence with which Trotzky describes the 
military position of Russia is remarkable no less 
for its simplicity than for its firmness. “Our troops 
hsve never been in a better position,” he affirmed. 
“Kolchak and Yudenich are Ka ut—that should be 
plain even to Winston Churchill. Denikin’s finish 
also is in sight. The Cossacks, the mainstay of 
his forces, are deserting him. Within a sicat or 
two—thongh in military affairs it is difficult to be 
a prophet—our divisions, sweeping steadily for- 
ward, despite icy temperature and other climatic 
hardships, will have seized Denikin’s last strategic 
bases. Before spring—unless the Entente sends 
Senegalese, Malgaches, Annamites, Hindu or other 
colonial troops against us, as France p y is 
ready to do—we ehall have disposed finally of all 
our armed assailants.” 

.... “And then, if peace is concluded, we shall 
demobilize and turn our energies toward domestic 
problems.” With a most energetic protest Trotzky 
met the suggestion that Russia is becoming a mili- 
taristic country and that, as has been often repeated 
in the capitalistic press, she will impose the revolu- 
tion throughout the rest of Europe by force of 
arms. 

With flashing eyes the War Minister of Russia 
exclaimed: 

“Ludicrous lies! The Red Army is the most 
anti-militaristic® body existing today. Nine-tenths 
of us, I mean of the organizers, are workers and 
peasants, pacifists all. The remaining tenth are 
profesional soldiers and officers who served under 
the Czar and now serve under the Soviet. And of 


*Twelve days before Trotzky’s interview with Lin- 
coln Eyre, which appeared in the World, February 28, 
1920, Lt. Col B. Roustam Bek in his interview with Paul 
Wallace Hanna, published in the New York Call, February 
17, 1920, describing the Russian military forces, called the 
Soviet Army “a ratic, anti-military army able to resist 
the most powerful attack, yet wedded to its native soil and 
bitterly hostile to ienperial atic adventures.” In the same 
article of Paul Hanna, under the title, Russia Wins Be- 
cause Her Soldiers Are the Workers, Too, Colonel Roustam 
Bek says: “by reason of its ect organization, no less 
than ite tactical ability, the army of Soviet Russia is the 
strongest in the world. (N. Y. Call, February 17, 1920). 
The same is Be igs by Lincoln Eyre in his despatch from 

Russian Soviet army in the World of 
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these, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of one 
thousand are sincerely in sympathy with us, 
genuinely pro-Bolshevik” .... “Have you never 
heard,” continued Trotzky, “of those Generals 
formerly in the service of the Czar, who, when cap- 
tured by the Whites while leading Red divisions, 
refused to turn against the Bolsheviki and cried 
‘Long live the Soviet Republic’ as they were being 
shot to death?” “Immediate demobilization is 
obligatory with us as soon as hostilities cease... . 
Frontier guards will be maintained, ‘of course. The 
frame-work of our organization must also be pre- 
served in order that with the experience they have 
received in the past eighteen months, our prole- 
tarian fighting men can be remodelled in two or 
three months if the need arises.” Declaring that 
some form of military training for the working 
class will exist even after demobilization, Trotzky 
finds amusing the suggestion that he is considered 
a militarist in the bourgeois circles. 

“TI suppose,” he says, “I am by inclination the 
least military individual imaginable. Militarism, 
striking as it does at the very roots of Commun- 
ism, cannot possibly exist in Soviet Russia, the only 
truly pacific country in the world.” 

So speaks the man who was considered by the 
Imperialistic press the Napoleon of the Twentieth 
century. 

The hysterical fear of Bolshevism in America is 
gradually dying out and there is no longer any 
hope felt that the anti-Bolshevist executioners may 
arouse the world against Soviet Russia. A new 
campaign seems to have started; this campaign is 
directed toward preventing the American govern- 
ment from recognizing the Russian Soviet Republic 
and establishing with it the normal trade relation. 
And while this has been taking place in America, 
we read a most amazing cable from London, of 
February 25th: 

“A Moscow radio m e, referring to events 
just before the fall of “Archatied, says that Earl 
Curzon, the British Secretary for Foreign Affaire, 
sent a note to Chicherin, Russian Soviet Foreign 
Minister, in which he stated: 

“The Government of the Northern Region has 
come to the conclusion that it cannot continue to 
fight against the Soviet forces on the Archangel 
front, and offers to surrender the town.” 

So what we predicted in our former article as 
likely to happen with the coming spring has come 
even sooner. According to the same dispatch, Earl 
Curzon added that General Miller, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Archangel, had asked him to request that 
when the city was taken over by the Soviet, no 
violence should be committed against property— 
or propertied classes. Lord Curzon concluded his 
note as follows: 

“In view ef the fact that his majesty’s gevern- 
ment has been in large measure responsible for 
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more than a year for the general welfare, i. e., of 
the population of the northern region of Russia, 
it would create a painful impression in England if 
the Soviet power should have recourse to severe 
repressive measures against the population.” 


“What hypocrisy!” 
Mr. Chicherin replied, proposing that the White 


Guards surrender all the northern regions, includ- 
ing the Murmansk region and coast, as well as all 
government and military roperty, means of trans- 
portation, munitions and food supplies; the troops 
to give up their arms and equipment. It was pro- 
posed that if the surrender were agreed on the per- 
sonal safety of all members of the army should be 
guaranteed, the same condition applying aleo to 
the responsible members of the Northern Govern- 
ment and the staffs of the command, who would 


be ‘sclera to leave the country.” 
does this mean? 


From a military standpoint, it means a capi- 
tulation of the British arms in Northern Russia to 
the Soviets. And according to the latest informa- 
tion, reporting that Archangel as well as Mur- 
mansk are in the hands of the Red Army, it means 
that this capitulation has already taken place; and 
Great Britain and Moscow have come to a certain 
agreement, which means practically a recognition 
of the Soviet Government, though it be a camou- 
flaged recognition—but a recognition none the lees. 

The further reports from London threw more 
light on the situation in the North. According to 
a despatch from London of March 3, (Philadelphia 
Ledger, March 3,) Winston Churchill, British Sec- 
retary for War, was forced to admit, while dis- 
cussing Russian affairs in the House of Commons, 
“that the Bolehevists captured all the British stores 
left in Archangel when the Allies withdrew”. 

This shows that the withdrawal had very much 
the character of a Bight, rather than having been 
accomplished in good order, as we were often in- 
formed by official statements. 

The importance of the Archangel-Murmansk 
front from a purely strategical standpoint we al- 
ready descri in No. 13 of Soviet Russia, 
(August 30, 1919). Its importance lies in this: 
that it presents a basis from which the Allies may 
supply their troops through Murmansk, an open 
port; and, for more than six months of the year, 
through Archangel. Being close to the Finnish 
frontier, and communicating with Petrograd by two 
railway lines, that front was of great strategical 
significance, and had to be destroyed at a single 
stroke, in which the Red Army was entirely success- 
ful. When the activity of the invaders on that 
front was paralyzed, the destiny of Archangel and 
Murmansk e a matter of time only, and we 
have never supposed that there could be an oppor- 
tunity for new serious military operations. 

According to the N. Y. Times of February 27, 
the London war office declares that the Bolshevik 
advance in Siberia continues. “The Red troo 
have advanced to the Chinese frontier in the Vii 
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River district,* and have demanded that the Chinese 
Government give up the Russian Consul and all 
refugees and permit the appointment of a Bol- 
shevist Consul in the province of Yli. This proves 
the complete triumph of the Red Army over the 
reactionaries even in that remote part of Turkestan. 

On the other hand, the wireless from Moscow 
informs us that the “Revolutionary movement is 
growing in the Caucasus. Along the Black Sea, 
the insurgents have occupied Gagri and Adler and 
are advancing on Tuapse. The Reds have captured 
Biela Yglina.” 

The consequence of this movement is reported 
from London, (March 3): “Unobstructed advances 
of Soviet forces in the Caucasus are reported in 
dispatches from Moscow. 17,000 prisoners are 
reported to have been captured during the last 
fortnight. General Denikin’s army is rted as 
being gradually dispersed.” (N. Y. Call, March 
4). We have already on several repeated occa- 
sions stated that there is no longer any Denikin 
army left, its remaining fragments are simply a 
few disorderly bands of looters, and the anni- 
hilation of this foe is a matter of time only. 

It was also reported from London that the Per- 
sian revolutionary forces under Kuchuk Khan, 
had occupied Resht, near the Southern extremity of 
the Caspian Sea, and were driving the British from 
that place. (N. Y. Times, February 27). 

In the Don Cossack region, Rostoff has been 
recaptured by the Soviet armies and there can be 
no doubt that Novocherkassk, the cradle of the Don 
Cossack reactionaries, is already in the hands of 
the Soviets. According to the dispatch from Lon- 
don of March 3, 1920, (Ledger, Philadelphia), 
“Winston Churchill acknowledged in the Commons 
that England etill has a staff of 394 officers and 
1529 men in Southern Russia.” But the British 
Secretary for War did not mention in what ape 
these British officers and men were acting, whether 
they were still fighting the Red Army, or were 
prisoners of the Soviet Government, which is very 

robable when we review the military situation in 

ussia. 

In conclusion we can firmly state that the victory 
of the Red Army is complete and that there is no 
danger in sight to prevent an early peace and a 
formal recognition of the Soviet Government by all 
the world. 


“ORDER” IN WHITE ESTHONIA 
By Telegraph from Velikiye Luki to Izvestia. 


The Menshevik Minister of the Interior, of White 
Esthonia, Hellat, has spun a net of secret espionage 
over all Esthonia. The workers are disappointed. 
Food supplies have increased by 100 per cent in 
price, while wages have increased by 25 to 50 per 
cent. They have recently begun to distribute only 
a quarter of a pound of bread daily per person. 

*The Yli district in the Semiryechi 
Turkestan, cast of Kulzha. Se ore Tene 
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The Reconstruction of Russia 
(From our Paris Correspondent) 


PAS. Feb. 6.—One of the most encouraging 
items of news coming out of Russia is that 
of the transformation of the Red Army into an 
Army of Labor. L’Humanité recently published 
the enthusiastic report of the Soviet of the first 
Army of Labor, which was working to cut down 
fuel and to rebuild the railroads. This manifesta- 
tion of initiative on the part of the workers of 
Russia is particularly encouraging when taken in 
the light of the general stagnation of Western 
Europe, which after fifteen months of has 
only commenced to rebuild the devastations of the 
war. But the workers of Russia, even before they 
have finished putting out the last vestiges of the 
counter-revolutionary flames started by the malig- 
nity and stupidity of the Allies, even while they 
are still threatened with the attacks of new com- 
binations of imperialistic states, have already be- 
gun the great work of peace. An interview with 
Litvinoff from Copenhagen further explains the 
Soviet policy in this regard. Enough of the Red 
Army will be kept under arms to assure the safety 
of Russia until the Allies sign a definite peace, but 
as fast as one front after another is liquidated, the 
men freed will be enrolled into labor battalions, 
governed of course by their elected Soviets. 

Thus at one blow Soviet Russia has commenced 
her reconstruction and has dissipated the fears, 
expressed by those ignorant of conditions in Rus- 
sia, of a large standing army and a Bonapartist 
military dictatorship. Soviet Russia in one public 
act after another has affirmed to the world that 
she has taken up the sword only at the urgent neces- 
sity of having to defend herself from a world-wide 
coalition of enemies, and that with the work of 
defense heroically accomplished she is ready to 
sheath the sword and resume the nobler, if less 
glorious, pursuits of agriculture and industry. The 
French imperialistic press here raves and rants 
against the supposed trick in the generous offer of 
peace to Poland, according to which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment promises not to advance beyond the present 
battle line, which is deep in Russian territory, and 
offers to settle all boundary disputes by friendly 
negotiation. There is no trick in this method of 
diplomacy—it is indeed that very ancient method 
counselled by the Psalmists, the Prophets, and Christ 
Himself, of baffling one’s enemies by a display of 
generosity. Poland dare not refuse pointblank to 
treat on the basis of the peace offer for fear of 
outraging her own people, and what is more, Great 
Britain has no shadow of excuse for arming Poland 
to repulse any aggressive attack of the Red Army. 
In vain does M. Paderewaki weep to a correspondent 
of the Echo de Paris: 

“Cannot a combination be found which will per- 
mit us to arm and to equip for the service of civilize 
tion an army of 700,000 men. . . . It is a question 


of knowing if, once more in history, Poland will 
stop the barbarous flood coming from the East or 
whether she will be submerged by the Red wave.” 

In vain these appeals to “civilization,” for in 
the face of the repeated peace offers of the Soviet 
Government, the contentions of the imperialists are 
deprived of the last shadow of support. The peace 
with Esthonia, the generous concessions and money 
grants given by the great and powerful Russia to 
her little neighbor are greeted with astonishment 
by the non-plussed journalists of Paris and other 
European capitals, They cannot understand that 
a durable is not one necessarily dictated by 
might but by equity, and that in the long run Rus- 
sia will be the gainer by her altruism. L’Infor- 
mation prints a despatch from Reval according to 
which the Esthonian Government hopes to secure 
the capital for the railway concession from Reval 
to Moscow from the coffers of the Parisian banks— 
the very places that have financed until now the 
Russian counter-revolutionaries, the Yudeniches, 
the Kolchaks and the Denikins. What better com- 
mentary on the discomfiture of the enemies of the 
Russian Revolution! 

The economic situation of the Revolution, now 
that the danger of counter-revolution is past, is in 
one sense back at the position of April, 1918, 
when Lenin delivered his famous speech on the 
organization of work under the Soviets. It will be 
recalled that the months of April and May were 
practically the only months of peace that the Revo- 
lution has enjoyed. The first months after the 
assumption of power by the Soviets were occupied 
in putting down the isolated counter-revolutionary 
uprisings attempted by the Korniloffs, the Kale- 
dins, the Krasnoffs, the Alexieffs et tutti quanti. 
But so unanimous was the acceptance of the new 
order by the Russian ple, that the counter- 
revolutionary attempts, though financed by foreign 
governments, never had the remotest chance of suc- 
ceeding. They did, however, manage to obstruct 
the constructive work of the Revolution by prevent- 
ing the mining of coal and iron, etc. Hardly was 
the question of the counter-revolution put out of 
the way, when in March the Soviet Government was 
forced to sign the treaty of Brest-Litovsk by which 
the Ukraine and the Caucasus were wrenched away, 
under the parodied application of the principle of 
self-determination. For a few weeks before and 
after the signing of the treaty there were attempts 
to bring about cooperation between the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Allies in order to resist the Ger- 
man military aggression. These attempts failed, 
we have it on the testimony of Colonel Robins as 
well as that of Captain Sadoul, through the short- 
sightedness of the officials of the Entente. 

In April, then, the Revolution finally attempted 
to concentrate on internal reconstruction, and the 
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Supreme Council of National Economy began to 
function. But the peace proved to be only a short 
and very insecure truce. For at the very moment 
the preliminary economic plans were being de- 
veloped, the reactionary interests of the entire world 
began their propaganda for intervention, and in 
June came the Czecho-Slovak adventure, initiating 
the counter-revolutionary wars which are only just 

inning to cease. The twenty months between 
June, 1918, and February, 1920, constiute the sabot- 
age of the Revolution undertaken by the imperial- 
istic interests of the world, a sabotage as needleas 
as it was futile, as stupid in the beginning as it 
was unreasonable in its prolongation. Future gen- 
erations will never forget the campaign of 1919. 
1920 against Russia, which followed the negotia- 
tions of last spring. This extra year of the starva- 
tion of Russia and the maintenance of turmoil 
throughout Eastern Europe—and indeed throughout 
the world—was absolutely unnecessary, for the 
Soviet Government had already manifested both 
its stability and its pacific intentions. The re- 
sponsibility for the loss of life—but let future 
historians establish the responsibility. 

The sufferings of the last twenty months have 
not been an unmixed misfortune for the Russian 
people. It is equally true of a people as well as 
of an individual that suffering is one of the best 
schools of character training. The long drawn 
out military struggle has certainly not weakened 
the idealism which the Revolution liberated, it has 
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on the contrary been strengthened by adversity. 
One has only to read of how the oppressed popula- 
tions of Siberia, the populations of Vladivostok, 
Nikolsk and Irkutsk are preparing to welcome the 
Red Army, two and three thousand miles away, by 
setting up again their Soviets and their Communes 
to understand the redoubled enthusiasm with which 
the Russian people will now take up the recon- 
structive work of the Revolution. e spirit of 
cooperation in mass, manifested in the peasant 
communes and in the armies of labor, has always 
been characteristic of the Russian people, ever since, 
with the emancipation of the serfs, gangs of students 
flocked to the countryside to help the newly freed 
peasants with their land. But that discipline which 
makes cooperation really effective, has been gained 
from the bitter struggles of the Red Army in its 
defense of the Revolution. As for the administra- 
tive experience gained by the central economic or- 
gans of the Soviet Government, they have been so 
patent that they hardly need to be mentioned. The 
war with Germany wrecked the machinery of the 
old regime in Russia, but the wars against the 
counter-revolution have built up the machinery of 
the new regime. 

With the dream of peace coming finally to be 
realized, Soviet Russia can face the future with 
confidence, and dedicate itself to the great task 
of realizing a genuine “government of the people, 
by the people and for the people.” 


of the Petrograd Plot 


Izvestya, November 25, 1919 


(An Interview with the Acting Representative of the Special Division of the All-Russian Extraordi- 
nary Committee, Comrade Pavlunoskiy) 


A NEW plot of the agents of the Entente has 
been discovered at Petrograd. 

Referring to the unveiling of this plot, the Acting 
Representative of the Special Division of the All- 
Russian Extraordinary Committee (Vsyerossiyskaya 
Cherezvychainaya Kommissya), Comrade Pavlun- 
oskiy, communicated to our staff correspondent the 
following particulars: 

The war staff of the agents of the Entente on 
the internal front was represented by the National 
Center, whose military-technical part had been pre- 
paring the revolt and was in communication with 
the staffs, while the political division was to out- 
line the composition of the future government. The 
organization of the National Center was subsidized 
and controlled in its activities by the agents of the 
Entente. In the matter of the composition of the 
future government, the English agent, Paul Dukes, 
was conducting negotiations with Shchepkin. Un- 
der the guidance of the Entente agents there was 
also carried out the forming of the military division 
of the National Center. For the purpose of hand- 
ling the subsidies, the English espionage had or- 


ganized an underground English committee, which 
was in fact to supplant the consular offices closed 
by us; eshte the medium of this committee it 
was giving subsidies to the National Center on an 
All-Russian scale. The extent of the participation 
of the English espionage—and of the French as 
well—in the Russian counter-revolution may be 
seen from the following fact: 

When one of the agents of the National Center, 
former officer of the Sumsk regiment, Yelizarov, 
arrived with a packet from the National Center to 
Yudenich, he was met by the English Vice-Consul 
Lehme, who said to him: “If you must see Yude- 
nich, I shall call for him in here, and you will 
speak with him in my presence.” Later on Yeli- 
zarov had to see Yudenich in a secret meeting place. 

Even long before the attack of Yudenich on 
Petrograd, the Petrograd section of the National 
Center, in the person of Steininger, now executed, 
had been ordered by Yudenich to provide for the 
formation of a new government, shiasta from the 
midst of the Petrograd and Moscow social workers 
of today. After Steininger’s arrest, the formation 
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of the committee was undertaken by Professor By- 
kov, former editor of the Torgovo-Promyshlennaya 
Gazeta (Commercial and Industrial Gazette). At 
the time of Yudenich’s attack on Petrograd, the 
following composition of this “government” was 
mapped out: premier—Bykov; minister of finance— 
former Czarist Vice-minister Weber; minister of 
communication—engineer Albrecht; minister of ed- 
ucation—former Vice-minister under Kerenski, 
Kardashev; minister of naval affairs—Admiral Raz- 
vozov; his substitute, Admiral Bakhirev; the post 
of the Governor-General of Petrograd was assigned 
to the chief of the staff of the N-army, colonel of 
the general staff Lundenquistov. The police de 
partment had been organized already. 

At present all the personnel of that govenrment 
are “sitting” at Petrograd, on the Gorokhovaya 
street, house number 2, in the quarters of the All- 
Russian Extraordinary Commission (Cherezvy- 
chaika). 

The above-mentioned organization of the Entente 
agents had connection with all staffs, military and 
other establishments. It systematically gathered in- 
formation and sent it to Yudenich by means of a 
cutter that was on the Neva and through a radio 
station whose director proved to be also a member 
of the organization. This same organization has 
worked out and handed over to Yudenich a plan of 
an attack on Kronstadt by English light cruisers, 
in which two of our ships were 

A general plan of an attack on Petrograd was 
outlined and handed over to Yudenich by the former 
chief-of-staff of the N army. The plan consisted 
in the following: The armies of the Northwestern 
front were to break through in the sector of one 
of our divisions or in the Luga sector. The attack 
was to start on October 28 and it was decided to 
take Petrograd first, before taking Kronstadt. The 
attack was to be pursued in three main directions: 
first, along the Baltic and Vindava railroads; sec- 
ond, along the Tsarskoye-Selo road; third, on the 
Nikolayev road around Kolnipo (Kolpino?). A 
strong screen movement was to be eftected from 
the side of Krasnaya Gorka and Oranienbaum, 
which was destined to break through to Stryelna, in 
order to cut off Oranienbaum from Petrograd. Sim- 
ultaneously, a naval attack was to assist by means 
of bombardment the land battle, by obstructing 
the military operations of the forts of Krasnaya 
Gorka and Syeraya Loshad’. A day before the 
taking of Petrograd, the aerial fleet was to make 
an attack on Petrograd and throw a five-pood bomb 
on the Znamenskaya square (without explosion), as 
a sign for the uprising. 

the situation of Yudenich near Krasnaya 
Gorka became critical, in order to improve his po- 
sition, a new variation for an attack was mapped 
out by the chief of the operations division of the 
staff of the Baltic fleet, a colonel of the General 
Staff, Medyakritskiy, and sent to Yudenich. Ac- 
cording to this plan, three Yudenich columns were 
to move in the following manner: one, for an at- 


tack on the flank of the N brigade; a second, be- 
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tween this brigade and Gatchina, where were posi- 
tioned our detachments that had not been yet fired 
at; and the third on Kolpino, from which point 
the troops formerly concentrated here had been 
then distributed over the whole front; this latter 
circumstance facilitated the capture of Kolpino and 
of the Nikolayev railroad. In order to cut off 
Petrograd from the rest of Russia, it was planned 
to blow up the bridges at Chudov and along the 
Northern railroad going to Vologda. 

Having at their disposal an organization that 
was communicating to Yudenich exact details of 
all that was going on in our midst, the White Guards 
were confident of the success of their undertaking 
and thought that Petrograd would surrender to 
them without a struggle and Moscow would be 
taken by them in two weeks after. 

As it had been decided, however, to defend Petro- 
grad, and when barricades were erected for that 

ose, the organization, in order to facilitate for 
radenieh the capture of Petrograd, considered 
necessary an uprising, to strike in the rear 
of the barricades. Colonel Lundenquistov was ap- 
pointed commander of all the armed forces of the 
White Guards at Petrograd and Admiral Bakhirev 
commander of the naval forces. For the better 
success of the insurrection, the city was divided into 
12 districts, and detachments were selected for the 
capture of Smolnyi, the Astoria, the telephone and 
telegraph stations, water supply, etc. The main 
forces of the insurgents were to be directed to the 
Narva district. The actual forces at their disposal 
consisted of the Fourth mining division, part of 
the Third division, a small group of 70 men of the 
White Guard youth, and about 100 men in the in- 
telligentsia detachment. Outside of these forces 
they found support among the hooligans, of whom 
they counted about 300 men. The total strength of 
the detachments reached the number of 700 men. 

In order immediately to embark upon the bom- 
bardment of the Petrograd fortifications, it was 
decided to capture the ship “Sebastopol.” The 
crew was supposed to be assembled in the lower 
part of the ship for a meeting, as it were, after 
which the hatches had to be closed. Two cutters 
were then to approach the ship with armed men, 
prepared in advance, who were to man the guns, 
open the hatches and to begin arresting and throw- 
ing overboard all of the crew who had Bolshevist 
sympathies. Thereupon a bombardment of the 
Petrograd fortifications was to begin. 

As the signal for the insurrection a bomb was 
to be thrown on the Znamenskaya square; or, the 
Yudenich troops were to approach the outskirts 
of the city. 

The Petrograd plot has proved that it had no 
support among the masses of the population, either 
in the proletariat or in the mass of burghers. 
For the period of ten months they suceeeded, with 
the aid of Entente millions, to enlist a small band 
of hooligans. 

It is interesting to note that, as regards the neces- 
sity of forming a new government, by the side of 
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the already existing Northwestern government, the 

ound advanced by Yudenich himself, as related 
Fy the prominent Cadet, Nikolskiy, who arrived 
from abroad and communicated it to the National 
Center, was that “the Northwestern government 
is.of a half-speculative nature and is of no value.” 
In connection with this plot, it has transpired, 
among others, that a keen struggle is going on in 
the camp of Yudenich between German and English 
influences. Moreover, the unveiling of the plot has 
revealed the participation in it of persons close to 
the Mensheviks and the Socialists-Revolutionists. 
Thus, for instance, Petrovskaya was embroiled in 
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the organization, who has cme a Socialist-Revolu- 
tionist since her ear (she is now 44), 
as well as the son of Axelrod, A: hrcag-arhoas the 
commander of the Baltic aerial fleet had been send- 
ing intelligence, in the nature of espionage, to the 
English consular agency. 

As wih our external fronts, where the operations 
conducted against the Soviet power find their ex- 
clusive support in the aid of the Entente, our in- 
ternal Russian counter-revolution also, as it trans- 
pires with the unveiling of the plot, would be power- 
less if it were not for the guidance and financial 
support of the agents of the Eatente. 


Polish Government Telegraphs to Moscow 


Editorially we have fre 


ly called attention to she fact that the Polish Government is a 


uppet in the hands of the Allies, as shai as its actions of hostility to Soviet Russia are concerned. 
Mir. Patek, Polish Foreign Minister, travels to Paris for consultation with high Entente officials, 
whenever he is faced with with the necessity for any decision with regard to the relations of Poland 


to Soviet Russia. Whatever hazy instructions the 


his constituents. 


a confronted with an accomplished fact: 
e Polish’ Government has telegraphed to 
sce 

_ Throughout the period when Poland was wag- 

ing war against Soviet Russia peace proposals on 
ite part of the Bolsheviks reached us several times; 
but up to now our Government has been accustomed 
to ignore all their notes. But now the situation 
has radically changed. The widest circles of the 
people get official knowledge of the text of the 
Russian Soviet note, and the Council of Ministers 
oficially answers Moscow (through a radio-tele- 
gram) as follows: 

“Your note has been received. Contents to be 
considered. A reply will be sent.” 

This radio-telegram, which was sent yesterday 
from Warsaw to Moscow, opens a new page in the 
history of the Polish-Russian relations. Let us 
now hear what Foreign Minister Patek has to say 
about it. 

Mr. Patek conferred twice yesterday with the 
representatives of the press. 

The first confereues took place in the afternoon, 
right after the secret session of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Diet came to a conclusion. 

During the second conference which took place 
in the evening, after the end of the Diet session, 
Mr. Patek declared among others the following: 

“You wish to know what is the attitude of the 
Great Powers toward the Bolsheviks, and I must 
tell you that the opinions of the Allies in this 
question differ. 

“One part is for defensive tactics, that is that one 
should not enter into any kind of relations with 
the Bolsheviks, but that they should be surrounded 
with a so-called barbed wire fence. 

“In opposition to this, the other part is for the 
opening of trade relations with the cooperaives of 


Entente gives him, Mr. Patek then announces to 


the Russian people, and consequently they are quite 
ready to enter into relations with the Bolshevikse— 
for one does not trade with those whom one is 
preparing to fight. . . . Those holding such opin- 
ions would have nothing against it if other states, 
ares would enter into relations with the Bolshe- 


“I must also tell you,” the Foreign Minister con- 
ceded, “that on our part we cannot leave the Bol- 
shevik note without a reply, and such reply will 
be sent outright.” 

Let us hear what took place during the session 
of the Foreign Relations Committee in which Mr. 
Patek rendered a report of his last trip abroad. 

We must, to be sure, base ourselves upon mere 
rumors that are, however, close to the truth, since 
they agree substantially in spite of their various 
origins. 

It appears that Poland must now be fully inde- 
pendent in its decision and—what is more im- 
portant—in its actions. 

The Allies are no longer ready to support Po- 
land. The Polish state may expect aid on the 
part of the Allies in a war against Soviet Russia 
in one of the following three cases: (1) if Russia 
should not want to conclude peace; (2) if, after 
having concluded peace, Russia should break the 
terms of the peace treaty; (3) if Russia should at- 
tack ethnographic Poland, i. e., if she should in- 
vade such territories as are inhabited by a solid 
Polish majority. Under other circumstances, the 
Allies will remain absolutely neutral and will not 
interfere. 

During the session of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee a number of other questions were raised, 
which are related to the present international situa- 
tion. Mr. Patek answered in detail all questions 
that were put to him by the members of the Diet. 
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As it transpires from the various rumors, the 
voices of the foreign press are positively confirmed, 
tending to prove that the Allies at the present mo- 
ment are not inimical toward Russia. They wish 
to trade, to do business, and to allow “Bolshevism” 
in Russia to run its own course. 


In the Diet lobbies, after the session of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, various rumors were 
spreading as to the attitude toward the peace pro- 
posal of the divers parties in the Diet. 

The National Democrats are apparently no longer 
inflexibly in favor of a further war. They heard 
rumors that very soon English ships would arrive 
in Swedish ports with merchandise for Russia, and 
the Polish commercial circles that are represented 
in the National Democratic Party are already devel- 
oping some appetite—to do business. 

But they are possessed of fear, they shake to 
their foundations before the “Bolshevik plague,” 
and this makes the choice somewhat Jess free. . . . 
However, the attitude of the National Democrats 
is said to be that of reserve; for a time, they do 
not want to commit themselves. 

As regards the sagas parties, it is said, that 
a certain part of the “Piastowey” (a conservative 

t group deriving its name from the peasant 
king Piast) have strong peace leanings. Decidedly 
for peace are the members of the group “Wyzwo- 
lenie” that had split away (consisting of ten peasant 
members), the radical peasants from Stanpinski’s 
camp, and the “Pepesowcy” (members of the Polish 
Socialist Party). The latter threaten quite openly, 
in case the peace proposal is turned down, to call 
upon the Polish workers for . . . a general strike. 

A rumor received also attention in the lobbies of 
the Diet to the effect that the Belvedere (military) 
circles were now strongly inclined to a continuation 
of the war with Russia. 


II 
The Final Reply to the Russian Peace Proposal 
Will Be Given in Two Weeks 
It is being reported semi-officially that confer- 
ences of the political circles of the country and 
with foreign governmental circles, regarding the 
Russian peace note, will be conducted in a most 
thorough manner, and that a final reply to the 
Russian peace proposal cannot be expected before 
the expiration of two weeks. 
It appears that up to the time that the Foreign 
Relations Committee will have finished its work, 
no sessions of the Diet shall take place. 


Il 
A Manifesto of the Soviet Government to the 
W orking Class in Poland 
Prague, Feb. 4 (Polish Telegraphic Agency) .— 
A radio-telegram from Moscow intercepted by the 
ic Press Bureau makes the following an- 
nouncement: 
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Yesterday there took place here the first session 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Russian 
Soviets. Lenin delivered a long speech on the 
home policy. The Committee have reafirmed the 
resolution of the People’s Commissars concerning 
the abolition of death penalty and taken cognizance 
of the peace note to Poland sent by the Soviet 
Government. The Executive Committee have re- 
solved to address a special manifesto to the work- 
ing class in Poland. 

VI 
A Resolution of Peace by the “Bund” Passed in the 
City Council of Lodz 

Lodz, Feb. 3 (a special telegram to the Lebens- 
fragen).—In today’s session of the City Council, 
after an impreasive speech delivered by our com- 
rade Lichtenstein, an urgent resolution presented 
by the councilmen of the “Bund” Party was passed, 
which demands the cessation of the war and the 
initiation of peace negotions with Soviet Russia. 

V 
The Resolution of the “Bund” on Peace with Russia 

We are presenting herewith the full text of the 
resolution that was passed by the City Council: 

(1) Waenreas the continuation of the war is 
Tuinous for the economic life of the country, is 
undermining the foundations of the working class, 
and is making impossible the conducting of a nor- 
mal municipal administration in the interests of 
the working class, and 

(2) Wuereas the contjnuation of the war is only 
in the interests of the capitalists and profiteers, 
and 

(3) Wuereas the war aims which had been im- 
posed upon Poland by Allied capital have for their 
purpose the strangling of the Russian Revolution 
and the reestablishment of the old order, and are 
against the interests of the working class, and 

(4) WHeEreas the last (January) peace proposal 
of the Russian Government makes possible the im- 
mediate taking up of peace negotiations; 

Be it resolved that the City Council of the toil- 
ing city of Lodz express itself as being for a ces- 
sation of the war and demands the immediate 
opening of negotiations with a view to peace. 

After Lichtenstein’s argument for the urgency of 
the motion, the Council concurred in the motion. 


VI 


A Meeting of the Polish Socialist Party (P. P. S.) 
for Peace 

The Central Workers’ Committee of the Polish 
Socialist Party has published an appeal to all 
party organizations, calling upon them to call mass 
meetings and demonstrations under the slogan of 
Peace and to adopt resolutions in accordance with 
the resolution passed by the Main Council of the 
Polish Socialist Party, in order to exert pressure 
for an immediate opening of peace negotiations 
with Russia. 

—Lebensfragen, Warsaw, Feb. 5 and 6. 
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The Blockade Against Russia Must Be Lifted 


“The workers of Scandinavia ought to make an attempt to send cod liver oil to the children of the 
workers in Petrograd. 


Translated from Folkets Dagblad Politiken, Stockholm, Dec. 18, 1919 


Scandinavian workers have said a great deal 
about helping our Russian comrades in their 
revolutionary struggle. But they are not being 


helped by words. Action must be taken. 
course we go about feeling sorry for Soviet 
Russia, and God ‘knows with reason, for they have 


had troubles. They have fought at times on the 
verge of destruction. But we do not yet seem 
to be sufficiently clear that our own weal or woe 
depends upon the titanic battle of the Bolsheviki 
against capitalism. When nationalism, capitalism, 
and imperialism devastated the world and ran their 
claws and tusks into its flesh and blood it was they 
who rose to a new struggle. When the humiliation 
of the proletarian masses was at its height, and when 
innumerable corpses of young and vigorous workers 
covered the fields and woods, which had been trans- 
formed into shambles, when the proletarian masses 
of all Europe were being choked by suppression and 
the boundless misery which capitalism evoked, then 
the Bolsheviki, with their revolt, threw a flaming ray 
of hope and faith through the dark. began 
with revolutionary energy and indefatigability to 
rebuild and reorganize the world, to lead it out of 
the Gehenna of capitalism. 
Petrograd fasts while we feast. 
Everything of really great and developing force 
in this world has had to overcome formidable re- 
sistance. The struggle and the work demand al- 
most superhuman exertions and sacrifices. Here it 
is not only fought against the violent power and 
evil plots of capitalism, and the bourgeois class; 
here it is also fought to remove the worst thing in 
the world,—the enslaving of great laboring masses, 
and the degraded and slow operation of their minds. 
And we, who profess to understand and feel, have 
done nothing to show our fighting brothers that we 
are ready to give them so much as a helping hand. 
We who still sit about the flesh pots in Egypt, we 
arrange banquets for them, and eat and drink and 
speak and make poetry about them. But Petrograd, 
e mother of the world’s revolution, the city of the 
Red Masses, who have suffered and sacrificed and 
fought most, sends 280,000 of her best Communist 
proletarians out over Russia, the greater part of 
whom go to the most dangerous fronts. Many 
thousands women, mostly mothers of workers, have 
in whole armed battalions marched out to the front, 
also, as well as taken over guard duty in Petrograd. 


The Formidable Inheritance. 

What a formidable inheritance of bankruptcy it 
was that the Bolsheviki took over from Czarism, 
Kerensky, and the war! The whole country dis- 
organized, production at a dead standstill, famine 
in the cities and in great portions of the country! 
The disbanded soldier crowds which had rushed 


home from the fronts spreading epidemics and sex 
diseases over the country! The people enfeebled by 
hunger and privation! On account of a shortage 
of fat, an absolutely new and fatal disease, hitherto 
unknown to science, has come into existence. Lack 
of soap and means of disinfection have allowed 
spotted typhoid, scurvy, as well as psoriasis and 
other skin diseases to almost unhindered. 
Drugs are not to be obtained and many doctors are 


As in all other great cities, there are thousands of 
small children in Petrograd,—mostly proletarian 
children, because the rich have not so many chil- 
dren,—who were born and brought up in proletar- 
ian quarters, weak and starved, perhaps reular, 
from their birth. But they want to live, and they 
must live. They must live because they have an 
immense task to accomplish after their fathers and 
mothers, who fight and work on battlefields and in 
factories. One cannot shop or even sell medicines 
or hospital suplies in Petrograd, because the capi- 
talist governments of England and France are re- 
peating the acts of Herod in Bethlehem. They fear 
this generation and wish to destroy it. 

But Red Russia does not fall on her knees. She 
asks no mercy from her enemies and does not beg 
at their doors. The people of the Soviet republic 
set their teeth and do what they can. 


Organization, Propaganda, and Free Nature. 

There are no medicines, no nutritive preparations, 
no apparatus. All these things were formerly im- 
ported. However, they manufacture what they can, 
and the rest they try to remedy by information and 
organization. Medical attention and hygiene have 
been made a social matter. The physicians are 
mobilized. At immense mass meetings health infor- 
mation is given in pamphlets and leaflets, and the 
people are taught how to avoid illness. The chil- 
dren of the rich and poor alike, and great masses 
of the population, are fed daily by the Soviet society. 
In Petrograd alone 1,100,000 dinners are distributed 
daily. The rich idlers have been chased away from 
watering places and sanitariums. Children and sick 
workers are being sent there instead. The fine 
bright places of the rich grand dukes, land owners, 
and the other great bourgeoisie are given to the 
children as their homes. The hangmen of the 
Entente have not been able to shut out light and 
air and water from the children of Red Russia. The 
proletarians of Russia have captured a place in the 
sun at least for the children of their lan 


Labor Celebrations. 


In spite of the difficulties and distress, Petrograd 
has, however, had celebrations sometimes, the holi- 
days of the masses. For instance, the second anni- 
versary celebration of the great revolution. The 
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people roared in stormy rapture at the glowing 
words of the speakers. Colors flew pa music 
sounded, but the best part of the holiday was when 
Petrograd’s own proletarians and thousands of visit- 
ing peasants and worker representatives went out 
with pickaxes and spades to build stronger en- 
trenchments, thicker walls, deeper trenches, around 
the city of the revolution. Because every street, 
every stone, every square and every house, are con- 
secrated to both the history and the future of the 
proletariat, and baptised with the tears, the blood, 
and the sweat of comrades. It is always action, 
fight and work. 


Prometheus, the Fire-Bringer. 

Have not the people of Soviet Russia become the 
po ccme Peorle of the world? Forty years ago Dos- 
toyevski prophesied that this would happen. Are 
they not now the torch-bearers, the fire-bringers of 
the whole fighting and striving part of humanity, 
as France was once,—the France of the Jacobins,— 
the Russia of the Bolsheviki, the Communists! 
There they have during two hard lonely years 
thought and fought, starved and worked, watched 
and fallen. For whom? For what? 

They have done it, and they continue to do it, for 
Socialism, for liberty, for revolution, for the future, 
whose high and bright sky their children will see. 

We can no longer stand still and speak and wait 
for something to bappen We must try to do some- 
thing, if ever so humble, for our Russian comrades, 
We cannot all go to their fronts, at least not yet, 
but let us try to 


Break the Blockade; 

and send a present, we Scandinavian workers, to 
the children of Petrograd. We will send something 
we can get and which is badly needed. It will be 
the first step to a real approach, real co-operation. 
We extend our hand to our Rusian comrades over 
the barriers and fences which the capitalist govern- 
ments have erected between us. Let us send, then, a 
load of cod liver oil to the proletarian children of 
Petrograd. In Norway cod liver oil is produced 
in superabundance. In Norway also the labor or- 
ganizations are most active. It is therefore natural 
that the Norwegian comrades should take the lead. 
The Swedish and Danish class-conscious workers 
first of all contribute money. In each country a 
small but energetic committee shall be founded, to 
take charge of the matter, make propaganda, and 
collect money. A little time and work is all that 
is required, and we can give these. 

A small steamer or a motor schooner can there- 
after be purchased, which will be loaded with 30 
to 50 tons of cod liver oil. An able crew can be 
obtained amongst the volunteers who will report. 
There is no doubt but that the boat will be allowed 
to clear a Norwegian port. 

Of course this project will have obstacles, the 
first and greatest of which will be the blockade car- 
ried on by the Entente. But it is just that which 
we propose to break. It ought to succeed if the 
opinion among the workers in England, France, 
and America is worked in time. A few special com- 
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munications can be written to explain the matter. 
The whole world can be asked to keep an eye on the 
English and French destroyers in the Finnish gulf 
at the time of the passage of the boat. Then we 
shall see if any scoundrel is base enough to lay 
hands on this present of nutrition to the children 
of Petrograd. May then the contempt and curses 
of the workers of the whole world follow him and 
the government whose lackey he is. 

We will at any rate try to send the blockade 
breaker. There is an excellent possibility that it 
will arrive safely. 

But there is the ice hindrance. It will scarcely 
be possible to reach Petrograd in winter because of 
the ice. But if peace is made with Esthonia the 
boat can be sent to Reval, since that place can be 
reached during almost the whole winter. 

Above all we must try, with daring and enter- 

rise. If we succeed in getting this oil to Petrograd 
to the children there, then we may be sure of a 
wave of brotherly and comradely feeling ahaa 
out the whole of the t fighting Russia. e 
practical significance of our act will be that thou- 
sands of emall proletarians will be saved, perhaps, 
but our Russian comrades will appreciate the mat- 
ter as a symbol of our sharing their thoughts and 
beliefs, and of our daring to offer a hand to help 


them. 
The Executive Council of the 
Social Democratic Left Party. 


FIRST ASSISTANCE SENT TO PETROGRAD 


Contributions From Swedish Workers Among 25 
Tons of Goods 

Hexsincrors, Thursday.—After the negotiations 
during the past two weeks between the representa- 
tive of the English Red Cross, Emiel Nielsen, and 
the Bolshevik authorities, concerning the forward- 
ing of a consignment of foodstuffs to hungry Petro- 
grad, a special train of five cars left Tuesday even- 
ing bearing twenty-five tons of foodstuffs and cloth- 
ing. The materials had been sent from England, 
from Denmark, from Sweden and Finland. With 
the train there also traveled Lieutenant Hongisto, 
as a representative of the Swedish authorities; 
Consul Nielsen for the English Red Cross, and Mr. 
Dahl for the Danish Red Cross. 

The Swedish workers have thus for the first 
time offered their hand to the Russian proletariat 
in aid. We must see to it that the next consign- 
ment is a larger one! Hurry along the collec- 
tions! 


—Folkets Dagblad Politiken, January 30.- 


The Russian Soviet Government Bureau 
does not object to the reprinting in other 

eriodicals of articles taken from SOVIET 
RUSSIA. It asks, however, that in return for 
the privilege of reprinting, editers extend the 
ceurtesy of sending a marked copy to SOVIET 
RUSSIA of each of their issues containing a 
reprinted article. 
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ARNINGS are being sent out by persons and 

organizations who seem to be interested in 
preventing foreign countries from opening up trade 
with Soviet Russia. Thus, a first-page article in 
the New York Times of March 7, one of whose 
subheads, curiously enough, pretends that the text 
of the item deals with an “American Chamber of 
Commerce,” tells us that the “American-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce on March 6 issued a state- 
ment which “attacked those who were carrying on 
propaganda for trade with the Soviet.’*’ A quota- 
tion from this statement follows, in which various 
reports of incipient trade with Russia are repeated 
and duly discreditd; such are: advertisements that 
“have appeared in a London newspaper calling for 
British contractors to develop the shale mines along 
the River Volga,” which, the Russian-American 
Chamber of Commerce adds, is “in Russia”; “‘ad- 
vertisements of extensive sales of Russian furs in 
London”; and “exports of flax” that have “already 
begun from Soviet Russia” 


Now, it is not our desire to magnify the reported 
beginnings of foreign trade with Soviet Russia, nor 
do we wish to assign to them an importance which 
they may not have; but the curious pass to which 
five years and a half of imperialistic warfare and 
‘reacherous blockades have brought the world cer- 
tainly is well illustrated by the fact that an Ameri- 
can-Russian Chamber of Commerce, presumably or- 
ganized with purpose of encouraging trade with 
Russia stable, is devoting it energies to furnish- 
ing proof of the contention that there is no pos- 
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sibility of trade with the only portion of Russia 
that has a stable economic system. Probably the 
American-Russian Chamber of Commerce has mem- 
bers who are trading with such parts of Russia as 
are not now under the control of the Russian Soviet 
Government (no trade, aparently, being carried 
on by members of this organization with Soviet 
Russia), but let us see how much of Russia they 
are now trading with. Vladivostok apparently is 
not yet in the hands of the Soviets; probably a few 
portions of Eastern Siberia are still in dispute, 
i. e., not definitely under Soviet control, and there- 
fore in such a condition of military activity and 
social unrest as to make commercial operations un- 
reliable and unstable. Northern Siberia—at least 
those portions inhabited only by nomadic tribes— 
will for a long time remain, even after Soviet con- 
trol is established, a potential theatre of colonial 
and predatory commercial adventurism. Until the 
country begins to be well policed and administered 
by the new authority, individual commercial expe- 
ditions may continue to swoop down from time to 
time to seize whatever materials may be easily ob- 
tainable on the surface without conscientious hus- 
banding. The hard and productive task of ad- 
ministering the permanent industries of Russia and 
Siberia must remain the part of the Russian Soviet 
Government, and the products of this rational ex- 
ploitation of Russia’s resources will pass through 
the hands of the duly appointed organs of that gov- 
ernment, which has nationalized all its foreign 
trade. Through these organs, therefore, will also 
pass such imported goods as the Russian Soviet 
Government may decide to accept in exchange for 
its own products. There would not remain a very 
large field for the members of this commercial 
organization in New York. 
* « 

a Nee number of wellwishers of the Russian peo- 

ple who are discovering that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is really in power in Russia, and who are 
eager to save the Russian people from any ar- 
rangements which their government may make for 
them, is now being increased by a group of per- 
sons from whom the Russian people have not been 
in the habit of receiving favors. Learning that the 
opening of trade between Soviet Russia and the 
Allied countries is becoming daily more probable, 
the sincere wellwishers of the Russian people 
who tried hard during the Kerensky regime to 
prevent the government established by the March 
revolution from becoming very different from the 
Czarism which that revolution displaced, are now 
feeling themselves called upon to vary these efforts 
of friendship for Russia under the altered circum- 
stances. Messrs. Lvov, Savinkov, and Milyukov, 
two and a half years after the Russian people de- 
cided on the Soviet form of government as the one 
suited to their needs, are reported in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of February 7 as warning foreign 
nations against dealing with the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia. 
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SPURN PACTS WITH REDS 
Paris, March 4—A document declaring that “the Rus- 
gian people will never consider themselves bound a Aaa any 
sceacicg: tae the Soviet may conclude with other nations 
been handed to the Allied The manifesto, rs 
is signed by Prince Lvov, oF Bet Peal N. Milyukov, former 
Russian foreign minister; Gen. Boris Savinkov and some 
prominent Russians who were members of the re er con- 
aiders it “will be intolerable that the Bolsheviki distribute 
Russian patrimony in their name.” 
No doubt the future historians of the Russian 
people will give due credit to the prominent Rus- 
sians who did all they could in trying times to 
discredit the government set up in Russia by the 
Russian people. 
* * CJ 
he Nate time ago New York newspapers reported 
that Soviet Russia’s purchases of foreign goods 
might, according to a plan elaborated by People’s 
Commissar for Finance Krestinsky, be repaid in 
notes of certain denominations, to be redeemed in 
agrees after a certain period. However this may 
(the plan seems a little unfeasible and the re- 
port is probably incorrect), it may interest Amer- 
icans to learn that platinum is a substance on which 
Russia has practically a world monopoly. A. T. 
Stewart, in his book, “Business Prospects in Rus- 
sia” (London, 1915), says: 


gree less than 96 cent of the world’s supply : latinum 
comes from the Ural Mountains, the eeaal aan output 
(for the world) amounting only to between’ 12,000 and 


16,000 pounds. 

The figures for platinum production in various 
countries are given by Meyer’s Konversations- 
lexikon as follows: 


Russia (1902) -.---.------ 7 kilo 
Colombia (1900) ~--.-.-..-2.0-- ue "38 oo 
Borneo (annual average) about.-..._.__ — 50 . 
New South Wales (1900) -.---.-..-------. 15.6 “ 
Practically nothing is mined in other countries. 


* * * 


SOVIET GOVERNMENT’S PEACE OFFER TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


We are reprinting from the New York AMERICAN 
of March 6, the following Special Cable Dispatch 
to that paper from its Berlin correspondent, dated 
March 5, and containing what is apparently the 
full text ‘of the note of OF etre 24, addressed by 
Commissar Chicherin to the State Department at 
Washington, which has thus far had no other publi- 
cation (except that in the AMERICAN) in the Ameri- 
can press. 


Berlin, March 5.—I am able to give herewith ex- 
clusively the text of Soviet Russia’s peace note sent 
to the United States Government on Feb. 24. It 
is contained in a wireless message from Moscow, 
signed by the Soviet Foreign Minister, M. Chicherin, 
in reply to an inquiry from me, M. Chicherin’s mes- 
sage follows: 

“You state that the American people are in the 
dark with regard to the Soviet Government’s peace 
proposals. The People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs being desirous that American public opin- 
ion be enlightened upon the Soviet proposals for 
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peace negotiations with the United States Govern- 
ment, and being convinced that no real antagonism 
can exist between the oldest and the youngest de- 
mocracies in the world, I shall appreciate it if 
you will give publicity to its note addressed to 
the Department of State under date of Feb. 24, 
provided that you publish it in full. 


“Moscow, Feb. 24. 

“State Department, Washington, D. C. 

“Fhe victorious advance of the valiant Soviet 
army in Siberia and the universal, popular move- 
ment against the counter-revolution and against 
foreign invasion which has spread with irresistible 
force throughout Eastern Siberia, have brought in- 
to immediate proximity the question of re-establish- 
ing connection between Soviet Russia and the 
United States of America. 

“Reports that have reached us from our repre- 
sentative, Mr. Martens, show with full clearness 
that American commerce and industry are able to 
help in a very large measure in the great work of 
the reconstruction of Russia’s economics: that the 
United States can play a gigantic role in the real- 
ization of this problem, and that numerous prom- 
inent representatives of the American business 
world are quite willing to take an active part in 
this work. 

“The more the trials of civil war that Russia 
has gone through are retreating into the past, the 
more will all the forces of the Russian people con- 
centrate upon the fundamental aim of reconstruct- 
ing the country, and American production, wealth, 
and enterprise can be among the greatest assets in 
helipng us to attain our purpose. 

“It can be affirmed decidedly that the connection 
between Soviet Russia and America will be of the 
greatest use to both parties and that both will 
reap from it the largest benefits. 

“Having no intention whatever of interfering 
with the internal affairs of America, and having 
for its sole aim peace and trade, the Russian Soviet 
Government is desirous of beginning without de- 
lay peace negotiations with the American Govern- 
ment. 

“On December 5 and 7 the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets solemnly proposed to all governments 
of the allied and associated powers, and to each 
of them separately, to commence negotiations with 
the view to concluding peace. 

“Once more this proposal is made, and we ask 
the Government of the United States of America 
to inform us of its wishes with respect of a place 
and time for peace negotiations between the two 


countries. 
(Signed) “Chicherin, 
“People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


If you are not yet a subscriber, become one. 
You may do so for one dollar, for ‘which we wi 
three months. This 


send you Soviet Russia for 
offer is for new subscribers only. 
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STATEMENT BY RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 
BUREAU 


War Department Sales to Russian Government 

March 1, 1920. 
are at loss to understand the denial by the 
War Department of the acceptance of our 
bid for $200,000 worth of overshoes and field shoes. 
These are not by any means the only negotiations 
which we have had with the War Department. For 
instance, the Textile Division of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Division of the War Department has during 
the past week offered this Bureau for export to 
the Russian people large quantities of various tex- 
tile materials. Our bids have been solicited on 
some 40,000 yards of drill, half a million yards 
of various kinds and colors of duck, large quan- 
tities of jerkin lining, as well as melton wool, mole- 
skin, sheeting, twill, webbing belting, and s0 on. 
The Commercial Department has these solicitations 
under consideration at the present time and expects 
to submit bids for the goods we can use before the 

sale of this particular lot closes on March 15th. 


In these negotiations as in others with the War 
Department, there has been no suggestion made to 
us that there would be any discrimination against 
us for political or other reasons. We have always 
made it plain that the goods we purchase or bid 
upon are for export to Russia. We could hardly 
use them for our staff in the United States. 

While we are not, of course, in a position to speak 
with any authority, it would seem a fair assumption 
that the War Department would not invite or ac- 
cept bids from this office on goods which the State 
Department would refuse to allow us to export. 
Business men with whom we have negotiations 
have taken this action of the War Department as a 
sign of an approaching resumption of trade with 
Russia and we have allowed ourselves to entertain 
at least this hope. 


WHAT SOVIET RUSSIA NEEDS 


From a letter that we have recently been allowed 
to copy, written by a gentleman at present in Soviet 
Russia, we print below the following statement of 
the immediate requirements of Soviet Russia’s 
population: 

“IT was shown by Rykoff, the Commissar for Pub- 
lic Economy, the following list which was being 
sent to America as the first inquiry for tenders for 
the supply of goods. 

e inquiry covered the following: 

1,000,000 pair of boots, 500,000 suits of clothes, 
5,000,000 tons of soap, 10,000,000 tons of fats, 
eatable; 2,000,000 tons of conserves, 6,000 tons of 
nails, 5,000,000 tons of coal, 2,000 mallets, 15,000 
hammers, small; 100,000 chisels, 300,000 files, 400 
tons of steel cutters, 15,000 drills, 200 tons of tin, 
1,000 tons of lead. 

“Further immense supplies of rolling stock, gas 
pipes, lubricating oils, traction engines, machine 
tools, instruments, and in fact the whole machinery 
of civilization are required.” 
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MOSCOW ECONOMIC CONGRESS 


6 Bao Third All-Russian Economic Congress was 
opened on January 23, 1920 in Moscow; 224 
delegates were present. The Bureau of the Con- 
gress consists of Bukharin, Rykov, Tomski, Noghin, 
Kotliakov and Kulmussov. Bukharin opened the 
proceedings and declared that the Congress had to 
solve questions of the greatest importance; the a 
plication of the live forces of the nation to the 
establishment of the economic life of the country. 
In his address he dealt with the partial raising of 
the blockade by the Entente, emphasizing the fact 
that this was not the brotherly help of the Western 
comrades, but the interested assistance of foreign 
capitalists. 

rotsky at the same Conference spoke on mobil- 
ization, and said that the mobilization of labor 
was not an infringement on personal liberty. Free 
labor in a bourgeois state had invariably led to the 
exploitation of the workers. The constitution of 
the Soviets anticipates the mobilization of the 
workers. Henceforth the entire military admin- 
istration must be adapted to the economic con- 
ditions. The entire population of a region will 
become an association of labor, and at the same 
time a unit of the Red Army. The best elements 
of the working class will apply to the economic 
life the organizing experience acquired during the 
war. An army of labor is functioning in Ukraine, 
another is being created in the Northern Caucasus 
for the exploitation of the naptha district of 
Gromy. In the North the 7th army will be em- 
ployed in the exploitation of turf-pits. 

In conclusion, Trotsky said, “If the workers 
adapt all their energies, their intelligence and their 
revolutionary enthusiasm to economic just 
as they have sacrificed themselves for the defence 
of the Republic, Russia will shortly enter upon the 
radiant path which will confound her enemies and 
will fill with joy the hearts of her friends.” 


“Pravda” comments on above speech as follows, 
“Hitherto we had only the volunteer worker who 
gave his labor on ‘Communist Saturdays.’ How- 
ever, just as our red guards became the red army, 
the voluntary communist workers in our economic 
life will become the revolutionary army of labor. 
We must co-ordinate all the efforts of the indus- 
trial proletariat according to a regulated plan.” 

—The Worker, Scotland, February 21, °20. 


EXPORTING TO SOVIET RUSSIA BEGINS 
Helsingfors, (Tuesday, N. C. P.) 


According to Uusi Suomi, exports to Soviet Rus- 
sia will begin in a few days. Part of these exports 
will go via Finland. The government is negotiat- 
ing with England and with the Danish Red Cross, 
which has procured the goods for export. 

Goods are handled by a well known Finnish 
Forwarding Co. The Finnish authorities inspect 
the shipments and will see to it that they do not 
contain arms and ammunition.—From Folkets Dag- 
blad Politiken, Stockholm, Jan. 28, 1920. 
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The Conditions of Transport 


By R. ARSKY IN Izvestya 


Tt question of railway transport is most serious 
for Soviet Russia. 

If it does not mprove, the lifficulties of industry 
will increase. Everything goes to prove that our 
transport is far from satisfactory. In previous 
years to every “healthy” engine there were 20 cars; 
towards April of this year, the number of cars to 
every engine was about 45, i. e. more than double 
the n Yr. 

The number of outwom engines and cars has in- 
creased with startling rapidity. For instance, to- 


wards the end of March and inning of April, 
55 cent. of the engines, and 22-23 per cent. 
of the cars were in need of repair. The normal 


figures of outworn engines were 15-16 per cent. and 
of cars 4-5 per cent. Towards the end of March 
4,237 engines in good repair were at the disposal 
of Soviet Russia. There were also 2,173 in current 
repair, 1,558 undergoing minor repairs, and 997 
general repairs. 

The number of engines under so-called current 
repair must be reduced. If this task is executed 
more or less satisfactorily, there will soon be fewer 
worn-out ines. 

The snetals necessary for repairs are satisfac- 
torily conveyed by the railways; the Ukraine gives 
one and a quarter million poods of various metals 
including cast iron, second-rate iron, trusses, 
shafts, tubes, nails, wire, belts, nuts. i. ¢., every- 
thing necessary for repairing the railways. 

January was the most critical month of this year 
with regard to the condition of repaire, which was 
at a very low stage. We are in possession of the 
details of the repairs of the rolling stock up till 
June last. 

For the first four months of 1919, 47.2 per cent. 
of the proposed plan of repairs was executed: the 

centage of work executed for the various months 

uctuates: in January, 40 per cent.; in February, 

49 per cent.; March, 53 per cent., and in April 
49 per cent. 

Simultaneously engines and cars were being re- 
paired in the large factories, 19.1 per cent. were 
turned out, and for the remaining months, the per- 
centage fluctuates: 18.3 per cent., 12.2 per cent., 
15.3 per cent., and 30.8 per cent. At the different 
factories, the work of repair fluctuates from 6 per 
cent. to 32 per cent. 

In June there was a further marked improve- 
ment. For instance, on May Ist, 52.5 per cent. of 
the general number of engines were in repair or 
were in readiness for repair, while on June Ist, it 
was 49.6 per cent., i. e., approximately an increase 
of 2.9 per cent. in the quantity of healthy engines. 
In comparison with May lst, the number of en- 
gines repaired increased to 46.6 per cent. 

The progress of the work of repair from January 
Ist to May 1st was on the average of 33 per cent. 
For the separate months the figures are: in January 
29 per cent., February 34.7 per cent., March 36 


per cent., and in April 33 cent. The lowest 
percentage of work belongs to the Moscow-Kursk- 
Nizhni-Novgorod railway at 32 per cent., and the 
highest to the northern railways at 75 per cent. 

Fluctuation in the work of repairing freight 
cars at the railway shops is even greater. The 
average percentage of work executed is 15 per cent., 
while there is a great increase as from January. 
In January, the percentage was 0.5 per cent., in 
February 4 per cent., in March 24 per cent., and 
in April 34 per cent. 

The work of repairing cars in the railway work- 
shops is on the average 45 per cent., the work of 
repairing passenger cars 44 per cent. Here there 
is also a marked improvement in the quantity of 
work, equalling for January 9 per cent., February 
52 per cent., March 66 per cent, and for April 
60 per cent. 

From May Ist till June lst there was a decrease 
of 8.6 per cent. in the number of engines in the 
course of repair, a decrease of 2 per cent. of those 
in general repair, and the number of engines re- 
quiring minor repairs was slightly increased to 3.7 

r cent. 

All these figures go to prove that there is a crisis 
in the construction, and chiefly in the repairing of 
engines. Up till now the number of outworn en- 

ines and cars increased, while at a certain 
period, all our efforts to improve the situation were 
to no purpose. 

The situation became catastrophical: our trans- 
port was threatened with complete ruin. 

To save transport we were forced to adopt most 
energetic measures: the leading proletarian organ- 
izations adopted the watch-word: “Everything for 
transport,” which immediately gave concrete results 
in the increase of rolling stock repairs. 

Several railways, as for instance the Alexandrov 
railway, were cleared of the elements attempting 
to interfere with the work in the work-shops. Al- 
most at all the railways leading to Moscow we in- 
troduced the “Communist Saturday” (on Saturday, 
Communists work several hours overtime without 
receiving extra pay). These have considerably in- 
creased the productivity of labor, sometimes two 
and a half to three and a half times, in comparison 
with the ordinary work. 

First of all, the worker-communists took part in 
this work with brilliant results, but later on the 
remaining workers joined them which finally led 
to an increased output of engines and cars. At the 
present moment, a most significant turn for the 
better is to be remarked, 


Mr. Gregory Zilboorg will contribute week- 
ly articles on literary and cultural aspects of 


the New Russia, beginning with our next 
issue. 
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Cultural Items from Soviet Russia 


Recent Russtan Newspapers Contain THE FoLLowinc Inpivipuat Irems oF EpucATIONAL INTEREST 


The Workers’ and Peasants’ Theatre 


A sum of twenty-five million rubles has been 
set aside for the maintenance of a Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Theatre in thirty-five districts. 


A Traveling Stage 
At Kiev a traveling was exhibited which 
gave performances for the Red Guard and the peas- 
ants along the railroad routes. This theatre car 
tours through Russia, accompanied by two other 
cars, one carrying the actors, the other the scenery 
and stage settings. 
The Museum of Religious Painting 
A museum of Church and Icon painting has been 
opened in Vologda. In addition to the collection 
of ancient Icons and artistic objects of worship, it 
contains works eapenair ae the religious beliefs of 
the people of the north of Russia. 


A Country Museum 

In Livny, in the district of Orel, a museum of 
art and antiques has been opened. This museum 
contains many pictures, portraits, Icons, porcelain 
from Japan and Saxony, tapestries from China, 
coins, etc. The workers of the vicinity and the 
peasants from the neighboring villages enjoy visit- 
ing the museum. Energetic work is being carried 
on to spread instruction and culture in the Red 
Amny. Besides the traveling theatres and traveling 
museums along the battle fronts, as well as lec- 
tures and meetings, a n of permanent insti- 
tutions and culture have been founded in the region 
behind the front. The Red Guards who leave the 
firing line can frequent theatres, clubs, and con- 
certs; enjoying intelligent pleasures which give 
them relaxation from the painful scenes of war. 

In the radius of activity of the only Army (N) 
on the eastern front there are seven permanent 
theatre clubs: the “Red Army” Club, dedicated to 
Lenin, the club dedicated to Karl Marx, the “Red 
Army” Theatre, the “Red Star,” the “Club of the 
Cannoneers,” the “Internationale” Club, the “Club 
of the First Division Artillery, Red Guards,” and 
the “People’s House.” Every day performances and 
concerts are arranged. In the repertoire we find: 
“In the Shallow Water,” by Gorki; Schiller’s “Wil- 
liam Tell”; “Sabbath,” by Andreyev; “The Strug- 

le,” by Galsworthy; Chekhov's “Miniatures,” etc. 
fhe plays and concerts are given by State artists 
from Moscow, and by students of theatrical art 
associated with the People’s Commissariat of In- 
struction. 


Conference on Work in the Villages 
The Sub-Committee has held a conference on 
work in the villages with the sections of the dis- 
trict party committees in the Moscow government. 
Representatives from 13 districts were present. It 
was decided to establish a system of such sections 


throughout the Moscow government. Together with 
the communist groups they are to free the peasants 
once for all from the dirty clutches of the counter- 
revolutionists and all provocateurs. 

The work of the sections will be done in co- 
operation with the local territorial committees— 
those for food, instruction, social provision, and 
others. 

Attention will be directed chiefly to the earliest 
possible dispelling of the ignorance among 
peasants, and the organization of agricultural work- 
ers’ unions. 

Conference of the Red Youth 

The 13th general city conference of the com- 
munist youth was held in Moscow on the 16th of 
November. 

Comrade Bukharin opened the conference with 
a report on the present situation which won the 
sympathetic applause of the young people. Com- 
rade Rivkin followed with a report on the activ- 
ities of the communist youth among the masses. 

A detailed report of the 11th All-Russian con- 
vention of the communist youth was given by 
Comrade Dunayevsky. 

The Moscow Committee of the Union of Young 
People’s report on its activity caused heated debate. 
The majority came out for a revivification of its 
activity by an infusion of new blood. 

The conference closed with the election of a new 
Moscow Committee. 


A Theatre for Workingmen and Peasants 

A conference relative to the founding of a theatre 
for workingmen and ts, several times post- 
poned, gal ‘erpaniand iy 1 the theatre section of 
People’s Commissariat for Provisioning, has been 
opened at Moscow. 

A reunion of the members of the conference was 
held on the 16th of November, and attended by as 
many as 120 provincial delegates. Delegates con- 
tinue to arrive. The practical work of the con- 
ference is divided into sections. 

The most interesting of the reports submitted with 
reference to these questions apear to be: Vyache- 
slay Ivanov’s on “The Organization of All the 
Forces of the People in the Direction of Artistic 
Activity,” P. S. Ko an’s “The Aims of a Prole- 
tarian Theatre,” and P. M. Kerzhentsev’s “Com- 
munal Creative Activity in the Theatre.” 


Meeting of Kolchak Deserters 

On the 25th of October a meeting was organized 
in the Red barracks at Cheliabinsk for those who 
had come over to our side from the White camp. 
Among the speakers were Comrades Teplov, Iush- 
kin, Podbelski, and others. 

About nine thousand persons attended the meet- 
ing. 
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Comrade Teplov informed them of the pro 
of the revolution, and in a few words outlined the 
history of how the working class seized the power. 

Comrade Iushkin threw light on the treasonable 
activities of the clergy. 

Comrade Podbelsky welcomed the former soldiers 
of Kolchak in the name of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars and gave a short account of the present 
situation. 

The audience listened to the speakers with great 
interest and sympathy. Immediately after the close 
of the meeting cheers were given for the leader 
of the proletariat, Comrade Lenin. 


In the Kolchak Army 

Fifteen per cent of the Siberian divisions are 
volunteers. The discipline is of a rude character, 
all the soldiers loot and plunder promiscuously. 
Sentiment is anti-Kolchak and there is a secret 
Bolshevik organization. The soldiers listen with 
disbelief and amusement to the officers’ promises 

to give the soil to the people. 
If of the troops in the storm divisions are 
composed of volunteers, but even they do not want 
to fight. Many of them sympathize with the Soviet 


power. 
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Anti-American agitation is strong in Siberia. 
Thus an American soldier was killed by a Colonel 
Sharapov, but the latter was acquitted by the court. 


Activity of the Green Army 

Tula, November 14.—The eastern coast of the 
Black Sea from Gelednika to Sochi has been occu- 
pied a the Green Army operating in Denikin’s 
rear. all the sccapied: places Soviets have been 
formed. The population is friendly toward the 
new Soviet power. 

The Green Army made a sudden attack on the 
stations “Krimskaya” and ‘“Labinskaya.” Much 
war material and provisions were taken. The 
average number of the Green Army reaches five 
thousand men. It is stationed on the southern 
Tamanski peninsula and in the Caucasus moun- 
tain chain as far as Elburz, forming groups many 
of which call themselves Green Soviet Armies. The 
detachments are composed of Bolsheviki and they 
have their own staffs. The inhabitants are friendly 
toward them. The operations of Makhno have 
received confirmation. In the Crimea in a short 
time he has occupied Mariupol, Berdiansk, Alexan- 
drov, and some other places. 


Financial Matters in Soviet Russia 


The following three items are of interest in connection with questions of currency and finance 
under the Soviet Government. They are taken from various sources, which are indicated in each case. 


WHITE GUARD MONEY DECLARED VOID 


In the People’s Commissariat for Finance a mo- 
tion to declare the money issued by the White 
Guards null and void, and to indemnify the popu- 
lations for the losses they have incurred through 
this money, is under consideration. It is well 
known that Kolchak demanded that the Siberian 
population hand out all the Kerensky money it 
possessed. Half of the “Kerenkis” thus deposited 
were converted into paper money of the Siberian 
Government, while the rest were converted into a 
loan not bearing interest, to be redeemed within 
twenty years. As far as can be judged from the 
at present available fragmentary data, the popula- 
tion handed over at least two and a half millions 
in Kerensky rubles under these conditions. In the 
regions which are being cleared of White Guards, 
there are in addition to the Czarist rubles that are 
still in circulation, also Duma and Kerensky rubles 
in small quantities, which are declared null and 
void after the arrival of the Red troops. This 
declaration of invalidity was in some cases put 
through so quickly, and so long before the arrival 
of the paper money that is current in Russia gen- 
erally, that the population was put to some in- 
convenience. And while the Soviet Government 
has no reason to pay the debts of Kolchak, which 
were made after the emission of the Kerensky 
money, the Commiasariat for Finance is neverthe- 
less ready to consider the question of indemnifica- 


tion, since the working population after its betrayal 

by Kolchak is now in a rather serious position. 
—Kommunistische Arbeiterzeitung, Hamburg, 
January 23, 1920. 


A DECREE FORBIDDING THE EXPORTATION 

OF MONEY NOTES INTO HOSTILE STATES 

(Jzvestya, Sept. 12, 1919) 
HE Council of People’s Commissars have 
ordered: 

Unconditionally to forbid all institutions, enter- 
prises, and individuals who find themselves within 
the boundaries of the Russian Socialist Federal So- 
viet Republic, to transfer or to send by any means 
or for any reason whatsoever, sums of money to 
hostile states or into territories of Soviet Russia 
occupied by enemies of the Soviet power. 

Persons guilty of violating this decree are to be 
handed over to the Revolutionary Tribunals and 
dealt with in accordance with the laws of the 
military emergency situation. 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, 


V. ULYANov. 
Chief Clerk Secretary 
V. Bonch-Bruyevich L. Fotnyeva 


Moscow, Kremlin, September 9, 1919. 


THE INVASION OF FRANCS AND POUNDS 
Moscow, Jan. 29.—The Moscow Soviet has just 
issued the following communication: 
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“We have repelled the invasion of the counter- 
revolution, and we are obliged now to repulse the 
invasion of francs the pounds sterling. 
The purpose of the Entente is clear. The Allies 
want to flood our country with small traders, to 
get hold of the trade in our raw materials and to 
prepare for our country the fate of a dependens 
colony. The struggle is not yet ended. It has 
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only entered a new phase. We must permit only 
the importation of articles which are absolutely 
necessary to us, and this only through the medium 
of the state, which will distribute them among the 
populace. We must export only our surplus, and 


that also through the medium of the state.” 
—Die Rothe Fahne, Vienna, Feb. 3, 1920. 


Russia’s Vast Empty Market 


Able to Pay for Imports in Gold and Goods Lansbury Interviews Krassin 


By Greorce LANSBURY 
(By Wireless to the London Herald) 


Mo°s6ow, February 13.—Today I have inter- 
viewed Krassin, the Russian Minister for 
Transport and Foreign Commerce. 

Kraasin told me that Russia was quite willing to 
trade through the Co-operative Societies, but that 
it would be impossible to send bulk supplies of the 
goods Europe needs until peace is secured, owing 
to the difficulties of transport. 

“It would be a mistake,” he said, “to think that Russia 
is exhausted. She has endured a terrible strain, and is 
still suffering owing to Allied intervention and the block- 
ade; but the spirit of the people and of the Army is 
superb. We shall never go back to capitalist autocracy. 

Europe needs Russia’s grain, flax, minerals, bristles, 
etc., in order to stabilize the economic position, particularly 
= respect to the exchange crisis between America and 

urope. 

“Ty must be understood by the workers of Europe espe- 
ith Russia will set the wheels of industry 


ete 
going at everywhere. 
“Russia co take from Europe and America af once 


2,000 locomotives and almost any of pes Daa 
—besides vast quantities of other goods—for which she can 
pay in gold pa | commodities. There is already in existence 
the People’s National Bank, which is competent to carry 


through all the necessary seriearve ements. 
“It may also be possible to leave valuable rtions of 


country for exploitation by foreign capitali ut this is 
obviously a matter for commercial negotiation. 

“As to the admission into Soviet Russia of skilled organ- 
izers, experts, and ineers, these will all be welcome if 
they come with the foyal intention of working with the 
existing Government and of developing the country in the 
interest of the people. 

“Let me repeat,” Krassin emphasized, “that the condi- 
tion precedent to everything is peace, for without peace 
conditions there can be no transport in bulk.” 

The more I see and hear, the more convinced I 
am that a sound and constructive peace between 
Russia and the whole world is possible. I am also 
convinced that the present Government is unshak- 
able—this in spite of the fact that our refusal of 
peace and our blockade are imposing disease and 
euffering unparalleled in modern history on a great 
and heroic people. Britain has only to say the 
word, and Poland, Finland and the other small 
States will quickly make peace. 

Krassin, the subject of the above interview by the 
editor of the Daily Herald, is more responsible than 
any other single man for the amazing feats of in- 
ternal organization achieved by the Bolsheviks. 

An engineer by profession, he was for some years 


prior to the Soviet Revolution head of the Russian 
section of Siemens Schubert, the greatest electrical 
concern in that country. Since the end of 1918 
he has devoted his organizing genius to the various 
Soviet institutions in turn. He is now to establish 
the Department of Foreign Trade. 

—London Daily Herald, Feb. 17, 1920. 


RUSSIAN TRADE 
HE dispatch we print today from George Lanbeury 
recording the interview he has had with the Russian 
Minister for bier pane cae Foreign Pry ptt will, 
we imagine, give people in Great Briatain or thought. 
Russian cannot send what the rest of Europe needs until 


it has peace. 

Rossa, thos it has been made to suffer terribly by 
the bl de, achieved such miracles of organization 
and reconstruction that it cannot be permanently crippled 
or excluded from the family of nations. The vindictive 
policy of exclusion may continuue to make Russia suffer: 
it cannot achieve the purpoee for which it was undertaken— 
to make Russia revert to Capitalism . 

What Russia has to give Europe would, by providing 
raw materials which Europe needs, and thus mack the 
increase of manufacture and rt—to America as well 
as to Russia iteelf—help to ilize the exchange (the 
adverse American exchange being in the main the register 
of the discrepancy between what we import from America 
and what we are able to rt in return). 

We, as a people—the workers, the consumers—are actual- 
ly suffering in high prices and short commons for our 
rulers’ insane foreign policy. B i we 
not only cleanse our consciences of an intolerable stain: 
we shall be doing ourselves good in the ordinary commer- 
cial sense. 

British Labor, it is true, did not wait for the commercial 
appeal: it has always been dead against the Russian ad- 
venture on grounds of sheer morality. But ar that 
can help to rectify the eppalling economic state of Europe 
ought to be, or can safely ignored. 

ull trade with Russia must and will be resumed. Let 
the resumption be thorough, practical and immediate. 
—London Daily Herald, Feb. 17, 1920. 


Direct Communication Between Esthonia and Rus- 
sia Immediately—For Passengers As Well As 
For Export and Import of Goods. 

Helsingfors, January 31: According to informa- 
tion from Dorpat, direct communication will be 
opened next week between Reval, Narva and Petro- 
grad, for passengers as well as for export and im- 


port of goods. 
—Folkets Dagblad Politiken, Feb. 3. 
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The Exchange of Prisoners Between Russia and France 
Izvestya, Nov. 22, 1919 
Translation of a Radio from the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, dated November 12, 1919 


To the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Moscow: 

The French Government—in accordance with its 
intention, expressed as early as April—is method- 
ically carrying out the repatriation of Russian sol- 
diers, not only those residing in France, but also 
the 38,000 Russian war prisoners from Germany 
who had come over to France at the time of the 
armistice. At present about a half of them were 
afforded the possibility of returning to Russia, while 


not one Frenchman has been permitted to leave 
the Soviet territory. The repatriation of the Rus- 
sians from France will go on, but, besides, the 
French government, in whose power there are a 
number of Bolshevist agents, proposes to the Peo- 
ple’s Commissars to exchange them for Frenchmen 
who are at present in Russia. It hopes that the 
Soviet Government will consent to an exchange 
that is based on the universally recognized princi- 
ples of humanity. P. O. BERTHELOT. 


Translation of a Radio from the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
Dated November 20, 1919 


To the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Paris: 

The radio signed by Berthelot and received by 
the People’s Commissariat on November 12th clear- 
ly shows that the French Government is breaking 
not only its obligations and promises but also the 
most elementary ideas of justice and honesty. 
Through this radio the French government pro- 
claims to the toiling masses of Russia, as repre- 
sented by the Soviet Government, that the Russian 
citizens held in the hands of the French Govern- 
ment are being handed over to their worst enemies, 
the abominable heirs of the heinous Czarist regime, 
whom the French Government continues to support 
in their struggle against the Russian popular masses 
and who are the most cruel tyrants and execution- 
ers of the Russian soldiers who are being handed 
over to them by the French Government. Through 
the medium of its many agents—the generals, offi- 
cers and soa bg are accompanying the former 
Czarist genera t are carrying on a war against 
the Russa of the workers and peasants—the French 
Government cannot possibly be ignorant of the fact 
that Denikin and his mates are using the most cruel 
means, including tortures and executions, in order 
to compel the former soldiers to join their bands 
for a fight against their own people, their own 
fellow citizens, families and relatives. The French 
Government informs us of the fact that it is sys- 
tematically sending the Russian soldiers remaining 
in France and the war prisoners that had come over 
from Germany to France into the hands of the 
agents of Denikin who are meting out to them the 
most cruel lot. Not content with the fact that it 
had been spilling the blood of the Russian soldiers 
sent to France by the Czarist government at the 
time of the war against Germany, the French Gov- 
ernment has since then been systematically sub- 
jecting to the most savage excesses our unfortunate 
fellow citizens who fell into their hands. It has 
itself demonstrated its unclean conscience and the 
truth of the horrible details which had come to our 
knowledge about the fate of our fellow citizens, by 
the fact that it forbade our Red Cross commission 


to visit the prisons, concentration camps and other 
places of detention where they were being con- 
fined, and that it put obstacles in the way of the 
commission’s investigating and learning directly of 
the situation in which they found themselves. How- 
ever, the French Government has not only itself 
been using barbarous methods against the Russian 
soldiers, which have created a deep indignation 
among the toiling masses of Russia, but it now de- 
livers them outright to the counter-revolutionary 
hangmen. It thus confirms the information to the 
effect that its agents, while subjecting the Russian 
soldiers to bestial treatment in France have told 
these soldiers that France had given Russia so much 
money that in exchange for it they ought to con- 
sider themselves to be given over to the full and 
unlimited discretion of the French authorities. Such 
is the point of view of slaveholders and traders in 
negroes, from which point of view the government 
of Clemenceau and Pichon regard these men who 
for such a long time fought as one with the French 
army. But the toiling masses of Russia will com- 
i a cessation of the captivity of their sons who 

ve been delivered into the hands of executioners 
and tortured. During all our negotiations with 
the French government in the matter of the Rus- 
sian soldiers, we have been stating with absolute 
clearness and precision that the French Government 
must give us guarantees of the safety of our fel- 
low citizens who are being repatriated, up to the 
moment they reach the soil of the Soviet territory, 
and that we should consider the French Government 
wholly and fully responsible for every violation of 
their immunity at the hands of any White Guard 
bands or any other enemies of the Russian people. 
We stand by this declaration still, although the 
French Government itself admits that it is con- 
sciously turning over our soldiers to these savage 
hordes, the mortal enemies of the masses of the 
Russian people. The French Government has very 
appropriately recalled at this time the fact that 
there is yet in our power a part of the French 
military mission, but we behold in this only a 
cynical mockery, when the French Government in 
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the same radio proposes to us that we repatriate 
this mili mission and generally all Frenchmen 
that are in Russia, appealing moreover to the “uni- 
versally recognized principles of humanity” while 
the French Government itself is simultaneously vio- 
lating the most elementary principles of humanity 
in the most flagrant manner. If the French Govern- 
ment tells us at the same time of a certain number 
of Bolshevist agents who, it says, are in its power, 
we hope that it will be so kind as to furnish us 
in detail with the names of the persons to whom 
it refers, together with concrete information about 
them. At present we do not know whether refer- 
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ence is made to some persons, unrelated to us who, 
by the use of provocative methods, often enough 
applied by the French authorities against our fel- 
low citizens, have been transformed into i i 
Bolshevist agents, or to active comrades in the labor 
movement whom the French Government for ob- 
vious reasons desires to represent as such agents, 
as it were; or, possibly, reference is made to some 
criminal culprits whom the French Government 
wishes to connect with us in order to discredit us. 
The radio of M. Berthelot leaves us in complete 
ignorance as to this question. 
PEOPLE’s COMMISSARIAT FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The Government of Sweden and the Blockade of Russia 


REMARKABLE COMMUNICATION OF IvAR WENNERSTROM TO THE MINISTER OF STATE 


|B eeane the debate on January 17 I urged the 
government to take the initiative in the re- 
sumption of trade with Soviet Russia. The reply 
given by the Minister of State, in behalf of the gov- 
ernment, implied that this could only happen 
through the use of armed force, and through the 
implication of Sweden in belligerent encounters 
with the blocking Entente countries. That same 
day telegrams came from London and Paris in- 
forming us that the highest Councils of the Entente 
had decided to raise the economic blockade against 
Soviet Russia and, to a certain extent, resume econ- 
omic relations. It is of course not stated that the 
government has had knowledge of this important 
change—important even for Sweden—in the Rus- 
sian policy of the Entente. Certainly the govern- 
ment did not inform the Riksedag of its knowledge. 
We can only presume that the government was 
ignorant of the matter. But this does not lessen 
the amazement of the people that a government 
should be left in such deep ignorance of a foreign 
policy decision which is of extreme importance to 
the country, all the more since the policy was 
planned a long time in advance. Nor can one 
be less amazed at the foreign representation of the 
Swedish government, which is so delinquent in at- 
tending to reports and notifications to its own gov- 
ernment that the great event comes through the 
agency of a private telegraph bureau. Such a gov- 
ernment and such a diplomacy, proven so ineficient, 
cannot hope to meet with credulity on the part of 
the people of Sweden. 

At this same debate the Minister of State ex- 
pressed himself as believing that there was no use 
in wishing an open door to a country with which 
it would be impossible to establish trade exchanges, 
and as of the firm opinion that trade relations with 
Soviet Russia were utterly impossible. This atti- 
tude is in sharp contrast with that of the leading 
statesmen of the Entente, who evidently consider 
trade exchanges to be both possible and advan- 
tageous, inasmuch as they have taken the initiative 
in establishing it. It is also in contrast to the 


industrial and mercantile world, particularly Eng- 
land and America, which have already prepared 
themselves for an economic offensive on a large 
scale upon the markets of Soviet Russia. Finally 
the attitude of the Minister of State is in contradic- 
tion to important industries of Sweden and to 
Sweden’s industrial workers, who intensely desire 
and have been working for the resumption of trade 
relations. 

To the representatives of Russia in Sweden many 
quotations on goods which are desired to be ex- 
ported have poured in daily. The Swedish repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet government, as well as of 
the Central Cooperative Society, have proven that 
the industry and trade of Sweden have shown great 
interest in the opening of trade relations. This 
applies especially to those branches of industry 
which manufacture agricultural implements, tool 
machinery, and separators, the electric industry, 
shoe factories, and paper mills. These industrial 
representatives regret sincerely that we have been 
outdistancd by Americans and Englishmen. They 
have been preparing for a long time to throw quan- 
tities of goods upon the Russian market, and great 
quantities of these goods have been stored in Sweden 
for a long time, in preparation for this opening. 
To the great disadvantage of the laboring people, 
especially, Sweden will be left far behind e833 
the government of our country uses the utmost 
speed and energy in adopting measures to estab- 
lish trade at the earliest possible moment. With- 
out a decisive and prompt change of mind, instead 
of the indifference and hopelessness expressed by the 
Minister of State, during the debate, the present 
government is not conducted in a way suited to 
meet the economic questions connected with the 
opening up of Soviet Russia. 

But the resumption of trade relations is most 
intimately connected with the opening of diplomatic 
relations as well. To bring about the adjustment 
of economic relations without bringing about an 
adjustment of diplomatic relations as well will 
be a most dificult matter. It is quite certain that 
a resumption of trade relations will involve diplo- 
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matic matters that cannot be handled unless the 
two countries are on an amicable diplomatic basis. 


In the following letter, dated Copenhagen, Jan- 
vary 9, to one of the foremost representatives of a 
Swedish branch of industry, Ambassador Litvinoff 
has made clear the attitude of Soviet Russia on 
this matter: 

“In reply to your inquiry concerning trade pos- 
sibilities between Russia and your country I shall 
briefly recapitulate what I have already expressed 
to other representatives of the Swedish commercial 
and financial world. 

“The demand for foreign goods in Russia is 
enormous. No single country, no single combina- 
tion of countries can satisfy this demand. But it 
is not only the question of the importing of foreign 
goods that we are considering, but also the export 
of the accumulating raw materials of Russia. It 
is clear that the country which first opens trade 
relations with Russia will have the greatest benefit 
from the transacting of business with Russia, and 
the sooner the country prepares such connection 
the better it will be. e necessary preparatory 
steps ought to be the resumption of normal con- 
nections between the governments of the two coun- 
tries, because even after the lifting of the blockade 
I cannot see any possibility of business between 
Sweden and Russia or any other country and Rus- 
sia without mutual official representation. 


“Some countries have already tried to resume 
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trade relations with Russia, but have failed on 
account of the absence of official representation. 
One must remember that the whole import and 
export trade of Russia has been nationalized and 
is under the care of the government departments. 
It is natural that the government, which will be 
the only buyer on the foreign markets, must have 
agencies abroad. It is the definite policy of the 
Soviet government not to transfer its agencies to 
any foreign firms or place any orders with them 
before it has offcial representatives on the spot to 
attend to its interests. I recommend this last sen- 
tence for special reflection.” 

I hereby request the permission of the Chamber 
to address the following questions to the Minister 
of State: 

Does the Minister of State still maintain his ‘an- 
nounced conviction of the impossibility of bring- 
ing about trade relations with Soviet Russia? 

If the Minister of State has prechance changed 
his opinion, what measures have been taken and 
what measures will be taken to quickly and ef- 
fectively arrange economic relations between 
Sweden and Russia? 

Is the Minister of state willing to take the 
initiative in the necessary steps to bring about 
mutual economic exchange, to negotiate for the 


-settlement of matters of dispute between Sweden 


and Soviet Russia, and for the resumption of 
diplomatic relations? 


—Stockholm Politiken, Jan. 28, 1920. 


Emigration to Soviet Russia Planned by Locked-out Workers 


Lists Witt Be Sent Out ALi’ Over SWEDEN IN A Few Days—Great INTEREST EVIDENT 


ae striking and locked-out factory workers in 
Stockholm had a meeting yesterday in audi- 
toriums A, B, C and D of the People’s House, all 
of which were filled. The most important question 
of the day was the plan for emigration to Russia 
as soon as conditions permit. After several pre- 
liminary speeches on the question, an intense dis- 
cussion began, during the progress of which it 
developed that the idea had universal support. 
As an expression of the result of the discussion, 
the following message was sent to the strikers and 
the locked-out workers all over the country: 
“Fellow workers, the metal workers of Stock- 
holm stand now in conformity with their fellow 
comrades of the country in open fight against the 
unscrupulous dominion of the employers, who evi- 
dently consider themselves entitled to sabotage the 
favorable—for the workers—effect of the legal de- 
crease in working hours. In spite of the acknowl- 
edged trade skill and the intense exploitation of the 
workers, which have increased production during 
the last years to a hitherto undreamed of degree, 
we are still subject to the persecution of employers 
who are backed up by the entire Swedish bourgeois 


nation, because we demand the maintenance of our 
present modest incomes. By proclaiming a lock- 
out, the employers have declared themselves as 
being able to do without us. If that be true we 
shall show, on our part, that we can be independent 
of them, and in this we know what we have to do. 
In days gone by the Swedes made their impress in 
the history of Russia by peaceful deeds as well as 
by acts of war, which, of whatever kind they may 
have been, have contributed to the development of 
both countries. Once more Swedes may be given 
the opportunity to make a contribution to Russia, 
this time of a peaceful kind, and to the mutual 
advantage of both Russia and the Swedish workers, 
as well as to the cause of Socialism. Soviet Russia 
needs, according to what we have been told, many 
thousands of skilled metal workers to build up the 
demoralized metal industry of that country as a 
result of years of war and revolution. 

“The Swedish employers seem to have more in- 
terest in fighting us than in preparing for the open- 
ing of trade connections, which will soon be ac- 
complished, with Soviet Russia. The situation being 
thus, we feel it our duty to place our labor power 
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directly at the disposition of Russian industry, 
where we have reason to believe it will be more 
appreciated than at home. 

We urge you, fellow comrades, to take the mat- 


A Vladivostok View of the 


hae following summary is condensed from the 
Vladivostok Dalnyevostochnoye Obozryenie 
(Far-Eastern Review) of January 1, 1920: 

At the beginning of 1920, history finds Russia 
in the same state of territorial disruption, as it 
did in the dawn of 1919, a year which turned out 
as bloody as a number of its predecessors. 

However, a good many things have changed 
since. In the first place, the number of persons who 
base their hopes on foreign aid has dwindled con- 
siderably. Second, the boundaries of the regions 
fighting among themselves have changed enor- 
mously. 

These territorial changes, not particularly con- 
- spicuous in the north and northwest, are immense 
in the west, south, and especially in the east. 

A year ago the Siberian Army in a continual 
triumphant advance toward the heart of Russia, 
had almost reached the banks of the Volga, keeping 
in constant touch with the southern and ba Pe 
armies. But the fortunes of war are mutable. A 
blow at its flank which the Red Army has dealt 
the Siberian Army from the direction of Buzuluk 
and Buguruslan, proved fatal. The right wing of 
that army was retreating ever further and further 
eastward, until it was compelled to leave the Ural 
mountains behind it, and finally, its left wing, 
which had not budged till that time, tearing away 
from Orenburg, was forced to retreat into the in- 
terior of Siberia. 

As a result of the retreat of the Siberian troops, 
which began on May Ist, the eastern boundary of 
Soviet Russia been shifted some 2,500 
versts, almost reaching the administrative boun- 
daries of Western Siberia and the Irkutsk Govern- 
ment. 

This means that now the major portion of the 
Soviet dominion is no longer situated in Europe, 
as was the case in the beginning of 1919, but in 
Asia, where it embraces the governments of Tomsk, 
Tobolsk and Altaysk, four steppe regions and the 
whole of Turkestan, with the exception of only 130 
versts of roadside in Transcaspia, Eastern Semire- 
chye and those localities of the Steppe region where 
detachments of the Siberian, Orenburg and Ural 
troops are operating. 

e exact situation of these anti-Soviet sections 
is very difficult to ascertain, due to the scanty news 
coming from those localities. 

On the other hand, even within the boundaries 
of anti-Soviet Siberia there is a considerable sec- 
tion of Soviet territory in the shape of the fertile, 
rich and,—according to the Siberian scale,—densely 
populated county of Minusinak and the adjoining 
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ter under consideration. Sign the emigration lists 
which will shortly be sent out, and on which 
further information is given.” 


—Politiken, Feb. 7, 1920. 


Siberian Military Situation 


southern parts of the counties of Achinsk, Kras- 
noyarsk and Kansk. According to later informa- 
tion, this region, though torn from the rest of 
Soviet Russia, has been in more or less constant 
communication with her since the latter part of 
December, by way of the mountain passes of the 
Kuznetsky Altay. 

Concerning the remaining part of Siberia up to 
lake Baikal, it would hardly be possible to state 
anything definite, under present conditions. 

Barring the territory which is under disputed 
jurisdiction, the total population of Soviet Siberia 
by December 22, could be placed, roughly speak- 
ing, at 10,500,000, while that of anti-Soviet terri- 
tory in Siberia would amount to 2,000,000, except- 
ing the refugees. 

e Soviet Republic comprises all of Great Rus- 
sia, Western Siberia, the Steppe region, the Ural 
region, Turkestan, the Volga region, with the ex- 
ception of the Tzaritzin district, and the govern- 
ments of Vitebsk, Mogilev, Chernigov, almost the 
entire government of Poltava and considerable parts 
of Kharkov, Volyn, Kiev and the Don region. 

According to the numerical strength of the popu- 
lation, Soviet Russia ranks first among the 12 parts 
of Russia rent asunder from each other. One 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and forty 
million Russian citizens reside in Soviet Russia. 

As to the population of the anti-Soviet territory 
it is approximately as follows: 


Southern Russia, including Northern 
Caveats 20.2. oo oe 20,000,000 

Russo Ukrainian regions seized by the 
POlGS 2c Sees eee aa Se. 7,000,000 
Georgia, Azerbeidjan, and Armenia_._ 5,000,000 
RithWanis, 2225226 sete sos 3,000,000 
IA fetes See ee 3,000,000 
ehiome eee eae at ale dnote 2,500,000 
Eastern Siberia _...-..-----------.- 2,900,000 
Pathonia: 2.22202. ocuecucsesncwcke 1,500,000 
Northern Provinces _....-.....--._- 500,000 
TOU 23 oe oe ea 45,000,000 
A large part of the railroad lines, of the indus- 


trial establishments, large cities, higher institu- 
tions of learning, etc., has fallen into the hands 
of Soviet Russia. 

Liquid fuel up till now was obtained exclusively 
in the present anti-Bolshevist localities—Kuban 
and Baku. But it can be found in large quantities 
also in Soviet Russia—Turkestan and Ukhta. 

Of cotton, flax and hemp only Soviet Russia has 
sufficient quantities. 

Generally speaking, Soviet Russia can satisfy al- 
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most all of oS but only if transpor- 
tation is organi This will require greater ex- 
ertion on the part of Soviet Russia, however, than 
on the part of united Russie, since many branches 
of industry, even if the raw material required for 
them were on hand, will necessarily have to be 
created anew. 


THE RADIUM ORES OF TURKESAN 
By PETER ZUYEV 
(Economic Life, Nov. 12, 1919) 


A’ the present moment, as in the past, the pres- 
ence of vanadium ores in Turkestan has at- 
tracted special attention, owing to the fact that the 
residue remaining after vanadium and uranium have 
been extracted from those ores, contains radium. 

It is a well known fact that sources of radium 
ores which could be of practical significance are 
a great rarity. Up till now radium ores have been 
obtained only at the Joachimsthal mines in Bohemia. 
The yield of these mines amounts to 16 to 20 tons 
of uranium ores annually. These ores are being 
worked into uranium, and out of the residue, radium 
is being extracted. Out of the total yield, about 6 
tons of residue remain, which furnish 2.5 grams 
of salts of radium of high activity. The other 
sources of uranium and vanadium ores (in Nor- 
way, Africa and America) are of no practical im- 
portance insofar as the radium yield is concerned. 

The Fergan sources of these rare ores had been 
discovered in 1907-1908 by B. G. Karpov and later 
by H. I. Antunovich. This field is located at the 
mountain pass of Tuya-Muzah (Camel Hump), sit- 
uated at the foot-hills of the northern slope of the 
Altay mountain chain, 50 versts from the city of 
Skobeleff. The nature of the deposits—tubular 
veins, in the form of pockets—requires particularly 
careful and detailed prospecting. The ores found 
there, such as ferganite, turanite and tuyamunite, 
are combinations of vanadium and iron, with an 
inconsiderable quantity of uranium. Radium con- 
tained in these ores is found in the form of sul- 
phate salts together with barium oxide. 

The Tuya-Muzansk mines are being worked by 
the “Fergan Society for the Collection of Rare 
Minerals.” As a result of its exploitation, as many 
as 50,000 of ore have been obtained, a con- 
siderable portion of which (40,000 poods) has been 
delivered at Petrograd. 

These ores after having been worked at the ex- 


aie plant, have yielded 0.9 per cent of 
r,O,, 3.3 per cent of V., and 3.7 of Cu. 
The vanadium and uranium have been sold 
abroad, and the by-products which remained after 
they have been extracted, and containing all of the 
radium, is still kept in Petrograd and if properly 
worked may yield as many as 2 grams of radium. 
Two grams of radium is so considerable a quan- 
tity of this rare and precious metal, that every 
care must be taken to safeguard the residue and 
to extract its contents. 
Besides, it is necessary to consider the further 
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extraction of Fergansk vanadium ores and their 
detailed study. For this ded i it is n 

to make a careful research of the Tuya-M 
source in order to determine the condition of the 
ore deposits. 

Further, it is necessary to continue a systematic 
research into the radio-activity of the Fergansk min- 
eral water springs, which has already been started 
by the Academy of Science. 

At present the Mining Council has taken steps 
to ascertain the situation at the mines of Tuya- 
Muzan. The representative of the Mining Council 
who left the other day for Turkestan, was instructed 
to investigate the source and to introduce measures 
for the resumption of work at those mines. 


THE EXPLOITATION OF PLATINUM 

IN RUSSIA 
LATINUM had been sold abroad in a raw state 
up to now. The English, German and French 
banks have been fighting for this metal and in this 
fight they had in common one sole purpose in view: 
not to permit Russia to acquire the ibility of 
herself refining and manufacturing the platinum. 
The factories of Europe and America are them- 
selves manufacturing platinum. 

It is evident that the platinum in the hands of 
the enemies increases their power. During the 
whole period of the imperialistic and of the civil 
war, the foreign countries were trying to get plati- 
num from Russia in every possible manner: by 
means of diplomatic negotiations, by way of clan- 
destine trade, etc. 

Into the hands of Kolchak, in the Urals, there fell 
only a very small portion of platinum. The work- 
ers had already delivered, in the first half of 1919, 
a considerable part of the platinum yield to the So- 
viet Government, and since the taking of the Urals 
it is again completely in our hands. All platinum 
articles are manufactured now in Russia itself. 
The workers, technicians and engineers of Soviet 
Russia have brought this production to the standard 
of production existing in Europe and America: for 
all technical, medical, scientific and other needs of 
the whole wor!d, Soviet Russia is able to produce 
platinum manufactures. The production is being 
conducted by engineers who possess the necessary 
scientific and practical preparation. 

Kommunistische Arbeiterzeitung, 
Jan. 28, 1919. 
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A Supplementary Note from Our Military Critic 


March 6, 1920. 

According to the dispatch from London of March 
4, the complete elimination of the forces of Gen- 
eral Denikin in South Russia has been brought 
about. This is an official statement of the British 
War Office in its summary of the operations of 
last week. The Reds are in possession of the Tik- 
horetskaya-Petrovsk Railway, thus depriving the 
Denikin bands of the possibility of using their last 
means of communication. The Red cavalry in 
great masses, supported by armored trains are con- 
centrating on the railway center of Yekaterinodar, 
or, in short, are accomplishing the last act of their 
sad but necessary labor: the elimination on the 
Russian rebele. 

The British are very much alarmed about their 
interests in Central Asia. Their alarm is in- 
creased by the statement about the establishment of 
the new Soviet administration at Merv, Transcaspia. 

At the head of this administration, according to 
the information of the British War Office, has been 
appointed the famous General Kuropatkin. 

General A. N. Kuropatkin started his military 
service in Turkestan in the first Turkestan shar 
shooter batallion. He then took part in all mili- 
tary expeditions sent by the Russians to Central 
Asia; he took part as chief of Staff of General Sko- 
belev in the Russo-Turkish war, 1877-78; was a 
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Military Attaché with the French Army in the Al- 
rian ition; then in 1880, again in the Ak- 
halt-Teke expedition in Transcaspia, with General 
Skobelev; later he became Chief of the Transcas- 
pian region of Turkestan and organizer of this vast 
country; then he was War Minister of Russia and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mamchurian Army daur- 
ing the Ruseo-Japanese War. The Revolution found 
General Kuropatkin as Governor-General of Turkes- 
tan. General Kuropatkin is a highly educated mili- 
tary scientist and first class strategist, as well as a 
skillfal administrator. He was very popular in 
Turkestan among the natives, The failure of the 
Russian arms in 1904-5 was due in no case to 
strategical mistakes on the part of Kuropatkin, but 
chiefly to the general disintegration of the Russian 
system. The Russians lost the Japanese cam- 
paign only tactically; strategically Russia was never 
beaten. General Kuropatkin was always against 
any aggressive movement of Russia towards India 
and Persia, and often mentioned this in his his 
torical works. He is purely Russian and has always 
been known as an honest man. It is no surprise 
that though a high official of the Czarist regime, he 
has ultimately joined the Bolsheviki, approving the 
righteousness of their cause. At any rate, General 
Kuropatkin knows Asia very well, not only as an 
administrator, but also as a military leader. 


“Soviet Russta”’ 


WILL APPEAR 


Next Saturday, March 20, 1920 


and will contain the following important features: 
I. Wireless telegrams forwarded from Moscow to a Norwegian newspaper 


last month. 


2. “The Darkness that has Passed,” by Gregory Zilboorg. A literary study, 
treating of the social background of the dramas of A. N. Ostrovsky. 


3. “The War in Russia”, by Lt. Col. B. Roustam Bek, Military Critic of 


SOVIET RUSSIA. 


4. “Mother and Child in Soviet Russia”; a discussion of an important phase 


of Welfare Work. 
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The Emancipation of Woman in Soviet Russia 
Some months ago Lenin published a work entitled: “The Great Initiative, a Brochure de- 


signed for Study by Labor in Soviet Russia.” 
pation of woman: 


“TT is a fact that in the course of these last ten 

years there has not been a single democratic 
party in the world, and not a single person among 
the leaders of the bourgeois republics, that has un- 
dertaken for the emancipation of woman a hun- 
dredth part of what has been realized by Russia in 
one year. All the humiliating laws which involved 
curtailments of the rights of woman have been abol- 
ished. For example: those which put an obstacle in 
the way of divorce, the repugnant formalities for 
the determination of paternity and other relatives 
of “illegitimate” children. These are the laws in 
force in all the civilized states, to the shame of the 
bourgeoisie and of capitalism. We have a right to 
be proud of the progress accomplished in this 
domain. But as fast as we sapped the bases of the 
bourgeois laws and institutions, we arrived at a 
clear vision of the preparatory character of our 
work, designed only to prepare the terrain on which 
the edifice is to be built. 

“We are not yet engaged on the construction of 
the edifice. 

“Woman remains, in spite of everything the slave 
of the house. The emancipatory laws do nothing 
for her, since she remains subjected to all the petty 
drudgeries of the menage, which enchain her in the 
kitchen, in the children’s nursery, and make of her 
tude and unproductive activity a chain of minute 
torments which are simultaneously oppressive and 
stultif ying. 

“A genuine emancipation of woman, a genuine 
communism will not exist except when the prole- 


W e give herewith the article devoted to the emanci- 


tariat, taking the reins in hand, will organize the 
battle against domestic slavery. Or rather; when 
society will have been entirely reconstituted on the 
basis of a general and socialist organization of 
housekeeping. 

“The practical realization of this program has al- 
ready begun. The result is as yet scarcely felt. 
But we should not underestimate these tender and 
promising buds. The popular restaurants, the chil- 
dren’s gardens are, in their way, new shoots, very 
far yet from maturity, but nevertheless leading po- 
tentially to the practical emancipation of woman, 
thanks to the supression of her inequality as com- 
pared with man in the domain of social production 
and life. 

“These means are not new. Like all the pro- 
visions of Socialism they have been in general or- 
ganized by capitaliam. But under the capitalist 
regime they constituted only an exception. In most 
cases, they offered the saddest examples of specu- 
lation, cupidity and fraud. Or else they were trans- 
formed into institutions of that bourgeois philan- 
thropy which is so justly hated and mistrusted by 
the elements of the proletariat. 

“We have taken in hand the greater part of these 
institutions, and they are beginning to lose their 
ancient character. 

“We do not cry them out in the streets, while the 
bourgeoisie understands thoroughly how to cele- 
brate the merit of its institutions. 

“In contrast with the bourgeois press, with its 
great circulations, which vaunts its enterprises as 
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worthy of exalting the national pride, our journals 
do not spend their time in celebrating the merits of 
our popular kitchens. 

“It is none the less true that they are based on 
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these principles: to economize work, husband the 
food supply, to ameliorate the sanitary situation and 
to liberate woman from domestic slavery.” 

—Le Populaire, Jan. 10, 1920. 


The War in Russia 


(Situation on the Polish Front) 
By Lt. Cot. B. Roustam Bex 


Washington, March 11th, 1920. 

flies statement attributed to General Pilsudsky 

and published in the American press on March 

8, was an extreme example of imperialistic hypo- 
crisy. 

“Poland wants peace,” Pilsudsky is reported to 
have said to the correspondent of the Petit Parisien 
at Moscow, “ and is willing to discuss it, but we 
refuse to be forced into that discussion by threats 
of the Red Army. We will not make peace under 
pressure of threats. We want either a pacific 
peace, freely accepted, or war. I am aware that 
the Bolsheviki are sear) large forces on 
our front. But they are mistaken if they think 
to frighten us thus and offer us a sort of ultima- 
tum. Our army is ready and I have full confi- 
dence in it. If it is threatened it can threaten 
in turn.” 

Pilsudsky does not fear Bolshevik propaganda, 
being absolutely sure of the imperialistic senti- 
ments of the Polish bourgeosie. He tries to as- 
sure the world that “Russia will never be able to 
furnish Europe with the wheat that is expected.” 
The Polish Premier bitterly criticizes the zigzag- 
ing policy. “The worst of all policies is the policy 
of zigzag. Poland cannot adjust herself to that.” 
He claims restitution and damages since the parti- 
tion of 1772. The real intention of the bellicose 
Polish Government is clear. Pilsudsky aims to 
restore the artificial frontier of Poland which ex- 
isted 148 years ago, and to establish a Greater 
Poland which will be limited on the East by the 
rivers Dnieper, Berezina and the Western Dvina. 
This aggressive pretention has neither ethnograph- 
ical nor geographical justification—Poland has as 
much right to the possession of this territory as 
she has to Moscow. 

Incited by France and reckoning on her sup- 
port, the Polish imperialists, in spite of all the 
efforts of Soviet Russia to avoid a sanguinary con- 
flict, have persisted in an offensive movement 
against the Soviet Republic since an early period 
of the civil war in Russia. Entirely neglecting 
the new frontier line fixed for Poland by the 
Paris Conference, Polish military forces have 

adually invaded Russian territory, penetrating 
arther and farther to the east. 

In May, 1919, the Polish front, starting from 
east of Olita in Lithuania, ran in a south-westerly 
direction, past the town of Vilno, and joined the 
important railway junction at Baranovichi. Thence 


it passed to the town of Pinsk, where it terminated, 
stopped by the famous Pripet Marshes. South of 
these marshes the Poles were confronted with the 
Ukrainians, with whom they were in constant strug- 
gle along their Galician frontier. They were very 
weak in that region and were unable to overpower 
Petlura’s bands and to establish junction with the 
Denikin forces advancing from the South. After 
the Russian Army penetrated into Ukraine, the 
Poles were menaced along their southern front. 

It must be noted that Poland had not declared 
war upon Soviet Russia, and the occupation of 
Pinsk and Baranovichi was undertaken, it was al- 
leged, only for their protection. 

Being unmolested by Soviet Russia, the Poles 
did not expect any danger from that side. 
were, however, very cael alarmed by the Kolchak- 

ikin-Yudenich movements and did not show 
any desire to support these Russian monarchist 
imperialists. 

Nevertheless, in our article in “Soviet Russia” 
on August 30, 1919, we predicted that “in an 
case an advance of the Poles may be 
and it is certain that the Soviet General is 
anxiously watching the Polish army, and is ready 
for the necessary regrouping of its forces in the 
case of a sudden offensive of the enemy.” At the 
same time we pointed out that “the occupation of 
one or more Russian towns by the Poles will not 
be of en significance and will only complicate 
the Polish strategical situation, and consequently 
force the Poles to seek an understanding with the 
Soviet Government.” 


In the a ing of January, 1920, the Poles 
had made advances in Lithuania and in Russia as 
far east as Dvinsk, east of Minsk and Bobruisk 
and were even concentrating their troops east of 
the Pripet Marshes at Mozir. Their detachments 
were approaching from the Galician frontier to 
Zhitomir and Berdichev in Ukraine and exhibited 
every symptom of a general offensive towards Rus- 
sia. 

Since May, 1919, the Poles have penetrated about 
130 miles into Soviet territory, and did this while 
the Soviet Government on repeated occasions was 
trying to establish friendly relations with them. 

The constant advance of the Poles into Russia 
alarmed even their former supporters, who very 
wisely realized the foolishness of, such a movement. 
Except for French politicians, the Allied leaders 
well knew that the Polish army could not alone 
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carry through a successful campaign against the 
Russian Republic, especially when alnanet all the 
best Russian forces were free to meet the new in- 
vaders. 

Secretary of War Baker and Major General 
Tasker H. Bliss, in their testimony before a Con- 
gressional Committee in the middle of January, 
1920, expressed this opinion in agreement with the 
British: that aid to Poland should be given “pure- 
ly and specially for defensive purposes, to be used 
only for thwarting the contemplated Bolshevist in- 
vasion of Poland, and that any arms, munitions or 
supplies furnished should under no circumstances 
be for imperialistic aims, and especially, that 
these arms and munitions should not be used 
against the sovereignty and unity of the Russian 
people”. (The N. Y. Times, January 22, 1920). 
“As long as the Polish Government,” continued 

Baker, “a new nation set up by the con- 
ference in Paris, is occupying the defensive posi- 
tion assigned it and is living up to the convention 
by which. it came into existence, it is entirely 
proper for the nations responsible for its existence 
to render it possible aid”. 

“I should personally have no sort of objec- 
tion,” said Secre Baker, “ to the participation 
of the United States in aid of Poland as long as 
Poland continues to preserve the frontiers and the 
obligations incurred in the creation of the new 
“Poland.” A Washington dispatch in the N. Y. 
Tunes of January 22, 1920, stated that “The Amer- 
ican Government is not in favor of any plan for 
aiding the army of Poland or any other state to 
cope with Bolshevism, that would involve annex- 
ation of any Russian territory beyond the frontier 
fixed by the treaty of Versailles, or of recognizing 


the independence of the Baltic States without con- 
sulti ussia. This also is believed to be the 
attitude of the British Government.” 


America and land thus announced that they 
were prepared to help Poland only in case the 
Poles were on the defensive. Nevertheless, the 
Polish army, equipped, armed and fed by the Al- 
lies, accomplished an offensive invasion of a con- 
siderable part of Russia. Assuming that this was 
done solely with the aid of the French (though 
we are aware that all the Allies are responsible for 
the creation of the Polish army), this aggressive 
movement naturally provoked a concentration of 
Soviet forces for the defense of their territory. A 
decisive battle is imminent, and the Poles may be 
forced, like Kolchak and Denikin, to make a 
“strategical retreat”, and thus assume purely “de- 
fensive” tactics. This may happen somewhere in 
Russia, and the Poles may be supported by Great 
Britain and America—which would be absolutely 
the same as if they had been so supported from 
the very inning of their offensive. 

In the New York World of March, General 
Szeptycky, Commander-in-Chief of the Polish armies 
on the Lithuanian front, is quoted as saying that 
“The Bolsheviki will surely make an offensive 
against Poland as soon as the ground hardens, if 
they do not get peace.” Thus, even this Polish 
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General has admitted that it was the Bolsheviki 
who were trying to obtain peace. 

The Soviet Army began the regrouping of its 
forces and its concentration against the Polish in- 
vaders only after the Allies, together with Kolchak, 
Denikin and Yudenich, were completely defeated, 
and after the actual invasion of Russia by the 
Poles. 

According to a dispatch from London of March 
7, 1920 (Public Ledger, March 8): “Large forces 
of Bolshevists have opened an offensive against 
the Poles on both sides of the Pripet region”. The 
dispatch adds that “the Poles report the enemy was 
repulsed with heavy losses.” 

An Associated Press dispatch from Warsaw, 
March 9, reported that Polish troops under Colonel 
Sikorsky had attacked the Red trops in the vicinity 
ef Mozir and Kolenkovitz, southeast of Minsk, Sun- 
day morning, and captured those two important 
railway junctions and much war material. 

So it becomes clear that the attack was directed 
by the Poles on the Red Army and, as it alleged, 
was made in order “to prevent further operations 
by the Russian Soviet army, which has been operat- 
ing from Mozir and Kolenkovitz, and also to dis- 

Bolshevik troops which were being concen- 
trated behind (sic) the enemy lines”. The Poles 
claim the capture of the Staff of the 47th division, 
while they assert that the Staff of the 57th division 
barely escaped capture. 

This report from the Polish headquarters shows 
clearly that the tactical success of the Polish forces 
in the Pripet district had no importance whatsoever 
because it was not accomplished fully, and pro- 
voked a development of the mili operation just 
in the center of the Polish front, which, considered 
from a purely tactical point of view, is the most 
unfavorable to the Poles, who have in their rear 
the Pripet marshes which are now thawing. 

On the other hand, the same dispatch shows that 
Mozir, which was for a long time in the possession 
of Polish troops, is now serving as a base of opera- 
tions for the Russians. We are therefore rather 
skeptical about the report that Poles have captured 
the Orsha-Mozir railway, which is the continuation 
of the most important parallel strategical railway 
line extending from Petrograd, the principal points 
of which are in the direction from North to South, 
Velikiya Luki, Vitebsk, Orsha, Mohilev, Rogachev, 
Mozir. It is just along this railway line that the 
Reds have concentrated their reserves at several 
points, and to which they have all means of com- 
munication with their center. 

Let us now consider the strategical situation of 
both belligerents. The Russian front from Pskov 
to Odessa is about 832 miles. This is the front 
which, in case of war, must be attacked by the 
Polish army. This can only be accomplished by 
an army as strong and as numerous as was the 
German army which engaged the Russians in 1915: 
namely, 2,000,000 men in the first line, with pro- 
portionate reserves. The Poles have no such army. 

According to a Washington dispatch in the N. Y. 
Tribune, January 26, 1920, Poland can put an 
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army of about 700,000 men in the field against 
the paar | nda va etre lend Serpe’ aid 
this army wi neither well equipped nor par- 
Scilarly well oficered. The Poles are anderstod 
here to lack ammunition and artillery . . . ” 
“Against this army,” continues the dispatch, “the 
Bolsheviki, American authorities bon ii can muster 


possibly 1,200,000 men, a formidable army, better 
equip and better trained and led the 
Poles. 


‘This statement we believe to be not quite ac- 
curate. The Poles have not more than about 
600,000 troops, of whom 200,000 may be con- 
sidered as first-class fighting units, fully equipped 
to meet the Red Army. 

The remainder comprise 100,000 armed reserves, 
half trained, and suffering a lack of officers and 
non-commissioned officers——and deficient in ar- 
tillery and machine guns. Another 300,000 are 
partially armed with different kinds of firearms, 
and partially unarmed. 

In addition to the Russian battle front, the Poles 
have to protect their Northern, Western and South- 
ern frontiers and must have a considerable mili- 
tary force in order to insure order in their rear. 
It is true that at the present time the Polish army 
is holding a battle front shorter than that of Soviet 
Russia. Roughly, the Polish front is about 735 
miles in be But in order to cover only this 
front, the Poles cannot dispose of even a thousand 
men mile, using for that purpose all their 
available forces, leaving out of consideration any 

ion of reserves and the necessity of protecting 
ir other frontiers. Under these circumstances, 
the Polish strategists have started an invasion of 
Russia! a the other hand, the on Saptcl at 
their disposal for operation against oles about 
2,000,000 of their Post troops under General Bru- 
silov. It is not necessary to describe the military 
value of this formidable force, which is now so 
well known to the whole world and which is backed 
by the whole population of the Soviet Republic. 

The strategical aim of this Russian army re- 
‘mains the same as the strategical aim of any 
Russian army facing the armies formerly invading 
Russia. It is to annihilate the invaders and to 
clear the Poles from Russian territory, pushing 
them beyond the frontier which was fixed by their 

rotectors and admitted by their representatives in 

aris, and which the Soviet Government was pre- 
pared to recognize. 

The Polish politicians appear to have let their 
ambitions run wild, and are leading their people 
to destruction, remaining deaf even to the sound 
advice of their sympathizers. In the New York 
American, of March 8, 1920, we find the following 
lines in a dispatch from Berlin dealing with the 
Polish situation: 

“The country is main an army of about 750,000 
men for ag (ay paren of recoing Bolshevism 
ost of the country, but this is considered as a great menace 

“wThere is conviction here that Poland cannot much 
longer support the tremendous financial burden of #0 
vast an army, for the now nation is practically bankrupt, 
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without a national treasury, and with paper money 


worth 
little more in exchange than onethird of the German 
mark. The question is being asked, what will happen 
when Poland ins to demobilizve, adding to the already 
large number of unemployed?” 

In my interview with Paul Wallace Hanna, pub- 
lished in the New York Call of February 9, 1920, 
I said: “Poland will make peace with the Soviet 
Government or see her armies annihilated by Com- 
munist troops guided by Brusilov.” The annihila- 
tion of the Polish army, of course, does not at 
all mean the invasion of Poland by the Russian 
army or the dismemberment of the Polish Republic. 
On the contrary, the Soviet Army, in destroyi 
the Polish military force, will free Poland from 
its own greatest foe: capitalistic militarism—thus 
opening to the Polish people the opportunity for 
real self-determination and a free and independent 
existence. 

Summing up the military as well as political 
situation of both belligerent parties, we come to 
the following conclusion: 


l. The morals of the Soviet armies, thanks to 
the series of most brilliant victories over the im- 

rialistic coalition and the Russian counter-revo- 
ution, as well as to the common support of the 
whole Russian population, must be incomparably 
higher than that of the Polish army, because in 
Poland only the Capitalists and Szlachta (nobil- 
ity) are infected with a warlike hysteria, while 
the peasants and working ple are inclined to 
peace with Soviet Russia. The Russian army can 
reckon on the support of the whole nation, while 
the Poles cannot expect from the Allies even as 
a support as was given to Kolchak and Deni- 


2. The Red army is numerically preponderant 
over its enemy, about six to one. 

3. The Soviet troops are better armed, supplied, 
trained and led than the enemy, who are under 
command of the officers of different nationalities 
and conflicting interests. 


4. The Russian army has a well organized rear 
and superior means of railway communication, as 
well as inexhaustible strategical reserves, which 
cannot be expected in Poland. 

5. Esthonia is at peace with the Soviet, while 
Lithuania is hostile to the Poles and regards Russia 
as her liberator. Consequently, the right flank of 
the Red army is fully safeguarded. 

6. It is reported that the Soviet Government has 
offered terms to the Rumanian Government and that 


ar is a matter of possibility. In this event the 
eft flank of the Russian army will be fully pro- 


7. Under these circumstances the Poles will 
have to accept the peace terms offered them. 

Just as this article is completed I am informed 
by the Jewish Daily Forward that the Poles suf- 
fered an important defeat two days ago at Bo- 
bruisk on the Berezina, which means that their left 
wing was counter-attacked by the Russians. This 
is of great strategical significance and will have 
the most disastrous consequences for the invaders. 


THE PRESENT WESTERN FRONT IN RUSSIA 


The heavy black line indicates the Western and Crimean Fronts 
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GEN. GOUGH ON RUSSIA 


Incredible Stupidity of British Envoys 
Dangerous Women 
a remarkable address to the Oxford University Labor 

Club, General Gough told 2 good attendance of under- 

graduates what he thinks about the situation in Russia. 
The British policy, he said, was dominated by an insane 
fear of Bolshevism. 

The General said he had been in South Russia and had 
also been head of the British and Allied Mission in the 
Baltic States, so that he was in a ition to know the 
facts. His conclusion was that the ites in South Russia 
were hopelessly inefficient. The Reds were extremely effi- 
cient; they had a good grip on things, and apparently had 
plenty of brain-power. This was the General opinion 
of the situation. 

As for the Border States, they did not like Russia at all. 
But they had a much stronger suspicion of the Whites 
than of the others, and this was b on experience. Our 
policy was to support the Border States in their inde- 
pendence, and also the Whites, who were opposed to them. 
Our agents and generals had to ry and carry out this 
conflicting and confusing policy. They had to ride two 
horses at once in different directions. 


Light-Hearted Killing 

Much killing had taken pisce in Russia, Russians seem- 
ing to kill each other with facility and light-heartedness. 
The old regime had inured them to this. A Tearist general 
during the war captured 9,000 Turks and placed them on 
a emall island in the Caspian Sea. There was no water 
on the island. A miserably insufficient supply was given 
them by two steamers which called once a week ou- 
sands died as a result. But wherever the Soviet Government 
held power it maintained law, order and peace. any- 
thing, there was too much Jaw and order under its rule. 


Women Propagandists 

‘Russian ladies were one of the chief instruments of 
White propaganda. They were not scrupulous, would be- 
lieve anything and repeat anything. If we paid attention 
to their tittle-tattle, we might bring two great Powers, 
Britain and Russia, on to the rocks. Many of these ladies 
were dissolute and pleasure-seeking, did not read, had no 
idea of liberty or progress, and talked extraordinary tosh. 
The Times had a special article on Yudenich, who com- 
manded the push towards Petrograd. He was described as 
being over aix feet in height, lithe, handsome, with Hashing 
eyes—a born leader of men. He was, in fact, rather ol 
short, and fat. All this was typical White propaganda. 

General Gough, continuing, said he had heard a young 
Russian of about 28 telling society ladies and others a day 
or two ago that Britain must fight to put the Whites back. 
He (the General) had fought for four years, and he had 
had enough. He did not see why our men should go on 
fighting, while this young man and others like him stopped 
in England, and talked about the need for British help and 
intervention. The fact was that the Russian ple un- 
doubtedly preferred the Reds to the Whites. It was im- 
possible for a small section to dominate the whole of Russia 
against its will. 


What a General Told Whitehall 


British offcials and officers had been sent to Russia 
with no capacity whatever for judging litical events. 
They had not even the ability to judge plain facts, One 
General declared in London, after returning, that the Bol- 
sheviks were nearly done for, that they were at their last 
gesp, and at the time he spoke Denikin was hurrying on 
board ship for safety. Churchill was full of optimiam over 
his plans, as he always was. As a result we had earned 
the hatred and contempt of both sides in Russia now. 

Mr. Lloyd George, with his Prinkipo policy, was right. 
But what were we to think of his statesmanship, honesty, 
and courage? ‘The policy was right, but for months the 
exact opposite of what the Prime Minister wanted had been 
carried out. It was their duty to make it plain to him 
that peace is wanted, and that he would get votes by making 
peace. This seemed to be the only argument that he 
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heeded. We must find out the whole 
the Russians with loaves and machines in our 


—London Daily Herald, Feb. 14, 1920. 


and go to 


THE CZARIST GENERALS IN THE RED ARMY 

M. Polianov, former correspondent of “Russkoye 
Slovo,” in the Tribune, of Geneva, has given the 
names of the principal generals who are in Trot- 
sky’s general staff. From the following list it is 
apparent that they are Russian generals, and not 
German generals, as our big newspapers have for 
long been pretending, and that they are generals 
of the old regime who have rallied around the 
Soviet Government, doubtless not through sympathy 
for that government but because the Bolsheviki are 
defending Russian soil against foreign invaders and 
against the Denikins and Kolchaks in the pay of 
the western Allies. 

M. Polianov particularly mentions: 

General Cheremissov, Professor of the Academy 
of War, formerly Commander of the 12th Army. 

General Klembovsky, formerly Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Southwest front. 


General Svechin, noted military writer (expert). 
General Radus-Zinkovich, formerly chief of the 
General Staff of the 6th Army. 


General Bagov, formerly Commander of the 6th 
Division. 

General Selivachev, formerly Commander of the 
Fourth Finnish Division. 

General Nadezhny. 

General Sytin, formerly General attached to the 
general staff of the Roumanian front. 

General Yegoriev, formerly Commander of an 
Army Corps. 

General Bonch-Bruyevich. 

General Velichko, military engineer. 

General Neznamov, of the Academy of War. 


Let us add to this list the name of General Evert, 
former Commander of the Center Armies on the 
German front, who is now directing the Bolshevik 
operations against Admiral Kolchak. 


—L’Humanité, Dec. 31, 1919. 


LLOYD GEORGE AND RUSSIA 


The Premier, to write moderately, told a whop- 
per to the House when he said, “ i our forces are 
out of Russia, except a few at Baku.” Accord- 
ing to the Manchester Guardian there is still a huge 
draft which was sent to Russia from Salonika, 
running grave risks of annihilation or capture. 
Moreover, the Red troops now in possession of 
Odessa, according to a Moscow wireless, are being 
shelled by British cruisers. It was with profoun 

satisfaction, however, that we read the official con- 
firmation of the execution of the “supreme ruler,” 
Kolchak. If the Calvinistic creed is true, astrakan 
fur coats are unfashionable in the place where he 
has gone to.—T he Worker, Glasgow, Feb. 21, 1920. 
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The Role of the Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia 


| paris the very inception of the Czecho-Slovak 
adventure in Siberia it was evident that the 
alleged neutrality of the Czecho-Slovak war pris- 
oners was a mere pretense. They were fighting the 
Bolsheviki not onli for the purpose of cutting a 
way through to France via Vladivostok, but in order 
to take away the power from the Bolsheviki and 
hand it to the Siberian government. And here the 
cultural side of the C was displayed, the same 
Czechs who ridiculed the foolish Russians for per- 
mitting themselves to be led by Jews and Magyars. 
As far as the brutality and bitterness with which 
the Czechs fought the Bolsheviki is concerned, it 
is difficult to find a parallel in history. No pris- 
oners were taken. They were all shot. All sorts 
of lies were invented against the Bolsheviki, and 
in this respect the Czechs acted like hired mur- 
derers without any human sympathy and justice. 
With their dirty boots they went right into Russian 
life, which they do not begin to understand, al- 
though they make such great pretenses. 

The weak Siberian Bolshevist army kept on re- 
treating before the Czechs, and on July 12, 1918, 
the Czechs took Irkutsk. On this occasion the 
Siberian Bolsheviki made several attempts to talk 
peace with the Czechs, but nothing came of it, be- 
cause the Czechs had orders to overthrow the Bol- 
shevist government. Such was the desire of their 
master, France. Only for two weeks there was ar- 
ranged an armistice between the Bolsheviki and the 
Czechs on the Marinsky front, not far from Kras- 
noyarsk, but General Gaida, who was then a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, did not want to hear of peace or of 
going to France, and he continued the war. 

There appeared, on July 17, 1918, in the Men- 
shevist paper, Irkutskiye Dni, an article entitled, 
“Down with the Death Penalty!” signed by Victor 
Mandelberg, a former deputy of the second Im- 
perial Duma, and a well known worker in the Rus- 
sian Social-Democratic Party. This was the reply 
of a Socialist to the murders of the Czechs and 
the Black Hundreds who indulged in outrages after 
breaking into the city, and who shot every one who 
had anything to do with the Soviets. 


That very day there appeared at the office of the 
Irkutskiye Dni four Czech officers from Gaida’s staff 
who arrested Mandelberg, but the Socialist senti- 
ment was too strong in Irkutsk, and the Czechs still 
paraded their democracy; 20, because of the strong 
protests of the Social-Revolutionists and Social- 
Democrats, the Czechs released him. They realized 
that they were playing with fire, because, having 
Bolshevist fronts on both sides of them, creating 
inside a front against the kind of democracy they 
were practicing was somewhat dangerous. Only 
now, a year and a half after the Czech liberation, 
all Socialists and Democrats are against them and 
against all foreign “liberators.” At that time the 
Czechs were hailed because it was thought they 
would bring back the Kerensky regime of freedom, 
but the Czechs, with the help of the White and 
Black Hundreds, very soon did away with the re- 
joicings over the Bolshevist defeat. 

The Czechs stood silently by and in a way helped 
along when Kolchak’s monarchist officers shot in 
Omsk eleven members of the Constituent Assembly, 
among them the Siberian Minister, S. R. Novosie- 
loff, and the first representative of the Siberian 
Government of Irkutsk. This was their reward to 
the Socialists and Democrats for their assistance in 
the war against the Bolsheviki, and when the Bol- 
sheviki on the Trans-Baikal front shot the chief of 
Gaida’s staff, Col. Ushakoff, Gaida issued an order 
to shoot every Red Guard that was then in cap- 
tivity. At the stations of Missovaya and Sludanka 
there was another St. Bartholomew’s massacre, in 
which several thousand Russian workers and peas- 
ants were shot down in cold blood. The Socialist 
newspapers and the trade unions were suppressed 
in the most outrageous way,—and yet very recently 
Gaida paraded as a Democrat, in Vladivostok, and 
criticised Kolchak as a “monarchist and a mur- 
derer.” Since this hypocrite Gaida had not, with 
the help of the Kolchakists, become a Napoleon, 
he turned to the Democrats for their help. And 
now this Czecho-French murderer, defended by the 
Allies, is writing his reminiscences, somewhere in 
Shanghai, and they will undoubtedly be published 
in some “democratic” American newspaper. 


The Strike at Bordeaux 
(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


pe: Jan. 12.—With the precipitate flight of 
Kolchak, Denikin&Co., it would have seemed that 
the long-vexed question of trying to send counter- 
revolutionary munitions to Russia against the will 
of the workers would be solved. Since Denikin and 
Kolchak are hopelessly beaten, it would seem the 
part of both common sense and wisdom for the re- 
actionaries of France not to sink any more money 
in munitions of war for these worthies. But the 
French government and the French bourgeoisie are 


still sanguine of renewing the falling fortunes of 
counter-revolution, and have not abated their efforts 
to send munitions to South Russia and Siberia. 
Several times in the past few months at the various 
ports of France the dockers prevented the loading 
of ships bearing such nefarious cargo, and in the 
past week a new conflict has broken out at Bordeaux, 
where all the port workers, including the longshore- 
men, railroad men, electricians, nics, etc., 
(numbering several thousand), have gone out on 
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strike to prevent the loading of eupplies for Kol- 
chak. The Bordeaux unions are being solidly backed 
up by the entire C. G. T. organization of France, 
which is resolved to show this mark of solidarity 
with their Russian brothers. 

At the very time when the strike order was voted, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bordeaux, with a 
singular cynicism, published in its report a notice 
to its members warning them against trading with 
Soviet Russia. We quote the text of this notice: 

‘The Chamber has received from the customs ad- 
ministration a notice of the measures taken by the 
Allied Government to prevent commerce with Bol- 
shevist Russia. 

“This document is deposited at the Secretariat 
of the Chamber of Commerce where all those inter- 
ested may come to see it.” 

We may contrast with this the gesture of the 
Bordeaux proletariat: 

“The syndicates of the cartel adhering to the 
Union, assembled Sunday December 28, 1919, at 
the Bourse du Travail, being asked to take a special 
action in regard to our comrades of Russia: hereby 
decide by an energetic gesture, in refusing to load 
munitions destined for the counter-revolutionary 
armies of that country, to express their entire soli- 
darity with them, no matter what repercussion this 
gesture may have. 
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“They hope to be able to count in this circum. 
stance upon the support and the solidarity of the 
Union of Syndicates, as well as upon the agreement 
of the other organizations. 

“No trade with Soviet Russia, but more munitions 
for Kolchak and Denikin. This is truly the path to 
lead to the bankruptcy of Europe. In France bread 
will soon be raised to twenty cents, by the removal 
of the government subsidy occasioned by the neces- 
sity of retrenchment. But the government is quite 
willing to squander millions upon millions of francs 
in the bottomless hole of Russian counter-revolu- 
tion. The French capitalists are satisfied, for they 
are able to make money on the contracts, even if the 
munitions do neither Francs nor Denikin any good. 
Denikin’s aids early invented the practice of selli 
Allied munitions so as to enrich themselves by a 
—so everybody all around has a chance to make 
money, at the ultimate expense of the proletariat. 

“If the entire counter-revolutionary circle were 
not so corrupt and interested in individual profits, 
the Allies would long ago have realized the terrible 
waste and extravagance of the entire business. And 
they would long ago have resumed business with 
Soviet Russia, which is ready to trade dollar for 
dollar in cash. But the counter-revolution is not 
conducted on business principles.” 


Cultural Work and Education in Soviet Russia 


A SOVIET RADIO 


The Russian autocracy was able to exist until 
the twentieth century only because of the excep- 
tionally antiquated methods of popular instruction. 
The funds necessary for this instruction were al- 
ways granted unwillingly; the curricula in the 
schools, in their sterility and lack of concern with 
real life, apparently sought to instill in the child 
a distaste for knowledge. An altogether automa- 
tic religious instruction, dead languages, ortho- 
graphic subtleties, notably the rules relating to 
the use of the letter “yat”,—such were the trials 
that the student had to undergo in order to obtain 
his “certificate of maturity”. Half of the primary 
schools, moreover, were in control of the clergy. 

It was not until after the revolution of 1905 that 
our government, self-styled “constitutional”, under 
constant pressure from the democratic Zemstvos, 
asidered the question of general primary instruc- 
tion; but the reform which eeuied almost on the 
point of being realized was checked in 1914 by 
the outbreak of the world war. 

The great Russian revolution thus finds Russia 
half illiterate and ignorant. 

The power of the workers and repre- 
sented by the People’s Commissariat for Public In- 
struction, declared a most pitiless war upon this 
popular ignorance. The chief aim of the Soviet 
government is to render instruction accessible to 
all, and to join in the closest bonds the school and 
the socialist constitution of labor. In place of the 


multiplicity and heterogeneity of the old types of 
schools, the Soviet power emphasized the principle 
of one school and practical work. The applica- 
tion of the scholastic reform has had to contend 
with the obstinacy of pedagogues and their failing 
comprehension of the exigencies of the hour. 

Even in the heart of Russia, in Moscow, the 
principle of manual work has not yet been insti- 
tuted in all the schools. But wherever the organ- 
izers give themselves with all their heart to the 
creation of the new school, it is seen that cordial 
relations and a mutual confidence are established 
between masters and pupils, and the work is rapid- 
ly organized. 

The children’s clubs in Moscow are an excellent 
innovation. The children frequent them between 
the hours of 9 and 7. There are at their disposal 
studies, galleries of design, a library, a workroom, 
a dining room where they receive tea with 
and bread. The whole intimate life of the club 
is based on the principle of a working commune. 

The school of app ee work has broken rudely 
with automatic study and the immobility duri 
interminable hours in class; it has been transfered 
to the factories, the shops, the fields, to receive 
instruction from the workers and acquire working 
practice. It is thus that the schools organize kitch- 
en-gardens. In the districts they are allotted plots 
of ground for the planting of vegetables and fruit 
trees. In many governments communal summer 
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colonies are organized for students in frail health 
and for children still too young to attend school, 
as well as groups which pursue in the open air the 
studies begun at school. Every child must attend 
the communal colony about a month, eo that four 
parties can take advantage of the summer in the 
provinces of Samara, Kursk, Kharkoff, Minsk, 
etc. Besides their importance from the point of 
view of education, these communes are aleo of great 
assistance in the preparation of provisions for the 
winter. 

The school of applied work develops initiative in 
the children and prepares them for life in society. 
Students’ assemblies are organized; these send 
their representatives to the scholastic pedagogic 
councils; there are also conferences for adoles- 
cents. In the middle of May there were held con- 
ferences of the young people in the schools, not- 
ably at Moscow. Questions of pedagogy and or- 
ganization were discussed and it was decided to 
institute in the schools communist sections, trib- 
unals of comrades, commissions for economic or- 
ganization and the safeguarding of the work of the 
children. One hundred and nine delegates took 
part in this conference. 

While occupied with the education and instruc- 
tion of the new generation, the Soviet power has 
manifested an intense activity in the direction of 
extra-scholastic instruction for adults. This ac- 
tivity includes so many forms that their mere 
enumeration constitutes in itself a long termino- 
logy. Observe for example the number of sec- 
tions included under the extra-scholastic division 
of the section for Public Instruction in the govern- 
ment of Penza: 

1. Section for cultural and educational social 
activities. 

Section for libraries. 

Section for lectures and schools for adults. 
4. Section of the Museum. 

5. Section for popular lectures and conferences. 
6. Section for cottage reading-rooms. 
7 
8 


wy 


Section for people’s houses. 
. Section for proletarian universities. 

9. Section for popular theatres. 

10. Section for clubs. 

11. Section for scientific societies. 

Moreover, something has yet to be added to this 
great variety. 

12. The traveling book-shops and libraries. 

13. The vessels and trains devoted to the trans- 
port of instructors and literature. 

14. The mobilization of all educated people to 
read journals aloud. 

15. The cinematograph exhibition and the tra- 
veling phonographs devoted to communist propa- 


16. The aeroplanes which drop appeals, litera- 
ture, etc. 

To illustrate the work accomplished in the sphere 
of public instruction in the distant provincial local- 
ities, let us as an example the litle town of 
Clebove in the district of Rybinsk. A circle for 
culture and education was organized there in May, 
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1918, which now has 161 and 125 meetings of di- 
rectors; they gave there 7 spectacles, one concert 
and 12 lectures (on hygiene, agriculture, the study 
of Russia, etc.), and opened a library. Moreover, 
the circle owns a building for children, where they 
may spend their recess and take tea. 

e second year of the Socialist regime has been 
marked by the appearance of libraries in real 
“holes”, where it was dificult before the revolution 
to find even a single book (other than a religious 
book). The village libraries have been established 
thanks to the books which were confiscated in the 
mansions of the old estate. And thus the cultural 
capital which had remained hidden for hundreds 
of years has been at last put in circulation for the 
profit of the working people. 

Note, for example, the figures illustrating the 
activities for May, 1919, or the library at the 
Palace of the Red Army in Kazan: 8514 volumes 
representing 5852 different works, of which 75% 
were novels, 2360 books of a Communist nature, 
20 reviews and 8 journals. This library is used 
on the average by 3400 to 3500 persons every 
month. 

The villages have their libraries and their com- 
munal cottage reading-rooms, The district of Via- 
zma of the government of Smolensk furnishes an 
example typical for all of Russia; it has 59 library- 
reading-rooms of which 20 are central branches 
containing from 1000 to 2000 volumes. 

Besides these libraries one notes also the popu- 
larity and success of the so-called traveling book- 
shops. The communists of the district of Shatsk. 
(government of Tambov) were the first to organize 
a book-store on a wagon, and take it from one 
village to another. In these traveling book col- 
lections are found small libraries of thirty volumes 
enclosed in a chest which circulate from village to 
village until it has made the tour of the whole 
commune. 

Frequently we have not sufficient resources at 
our disposal to execute the enormous work involved 
in the instruction of the masses in a country so 
exhausted by the war as was Russia. That is why 
we must utilize without exception all the forces 
that we have in the direction of the greatest ef- 
fectiveness. This explains the rapidity of the or- 
ganization of visits by experienced teachers. A few 
months ago special traina were reserved for the 
transport of instructions and literature. While 
traveling about from place to place in their trains 
these specially organized groups of agitators and 
learned men organize in the stations meetings, lec- 
tures, conferences, cinematograph shows: they dis- 
tribute Socialist literature and publish in the trains 
even papers treating of the events of the day in 
this or that given region. 

Since the opening of river traffic, steamers and 
barges devoted to the transportation of instructors 
and literature have been placed with the cua ar 

ose on the Volga, the Dniepr, the Don, the Volk- 
foff the canals of the Marie system and the lakes 
of the Region of the North. 

One of the methods for spreading culture and 
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education which appears to be unknown in the 
Occident consists of mobilizing educated people for 
reading aloud to the illiterate. From the little 
town of Kalesnikovo (provinces of Riazan) one 
person wrote: “All of the mobilized must read 
journals and pamphlets to the illiterate, and ex- 
plain to them the unfamiliar words.” 


The ignorant masses of the rural districts are 
most interested in the theatrical presentations. The 
theatre exercises so great a power of attraction that 
the peasants gladly travel severel kilometres to 
reach it, and very readily pay 10 rubles per per- 
son. It matters little that the decorations are 
crude, that the artista are inexperienced amateurs, 
that the repertoire is poor, the wigs and beards 
tors more than compensates for the shortcomings 
of the mise en scene. Occasionally among the ac- 
tors real talents are discovered, who instinctively 
interpret their role in a lively and original man- 
ner without having attended any dramatic school, 
and having pursued no courses. Sometimes also 
decorators with genius are found. In the village 
of Kransha (government of Nizhni-Novgorod), 
which has only 80 families, there is already a 
people’s house provided with a good stage where 
performances are given on fete-days. All the 
decorations have been painted by a peasant of the 
vicinity, a self-taught painter, D. I. Abramytcheff, 
who has gathered about him the local amateurs in 
the dramatic art. 


It is interesting in this connection to remark the 
manner in which the peasants have welcomed that 
innovation, the people’s house. When the initia- 
tors addressed themselves to the “mir” (the villa 
community), in order to ask for wood to build 
a people’s house, the older ones suspected some 
folly. But after the first performances the com- 
munity sent delegates to them of their own ac- 
cord: “Take as many horses as you need to draw 
the wood. We can very well see that you are 
working in our interest”. 


The dramatic circles are now sprouting up in 
the villages like mushrooms after a rainstorm. For 
example, one person writes from the district of 
Malmyzh (government of Viatka), that everywhere 
are “cultural and educational circles, and there is 
not one commune where they have not organized 
a performance”. 


The theatre enjoys the double role of the direc- 
tor and the gardener of culture. Little by little 
the other organizations of instruction begin to 
group theinael ves about the theatre: circles for 
self-instruction, musical circles, libraries, reading- 
rooms, clubs, etc. 

The spectacles succeed in loosening the Russian 
peasant’s purse-strings—his who is so economical, 
and who was never before inclined to satisfy his 
cultural needs. What need could an illiterate per- 
son have for a library? In the village of Popoff, 
district of Poutiloff, the communist section was 
even able to present a series of spectacles, and to 
organize a reading-room with the funds thus col- 
lected among the Tora! peasants. 
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The repertoire of the village theatres is limited, 
but # is interesting to remark that it contains al 
most exclusively classic works. The favorite is 
Antoline; thus they adapt for the stage his little 
novelettes such as the “Wicked-Minded”, “Chir- 
urgy”, etc. Then they also present plays like 
“Poverty is not Vice”, Ostrovaki’s “To Endorse for 
Another”, Gogol’s “Marriage”, Leo Tolstoi’s “From 
Her All Virtues are Derived”. 

Latterly there has been a tendency for separate 
circles of amateurs to join together in organizations 
sharing their artistic resources with greater regu- 
larity, improving costumes and decorations, organ- 
izing traveling theatrical libraries, and receivi 
considerable subsidies from the State in view o 
the fact that they act in perfect accord with the 
district sections of the Commissariat for Public 
Instruction. In the district of Rybinsk, the vari- 
ous existing circles have thus, joining in this way, 
grouped together their best actors and formed an 
elite troupe which now givee performances through- 
out the entire district. 

The organizations of railway workers place 
themselves also at the disposition of the traveli 
troupes. At Kieff a carriage-stage was phir i 
which was dedicated to the Commissar for War, 
Podvoyski, and which gives popular performances 
along the whole route of the railway line. In ad- 
dition to the carriage-stage there are two other cars, 
one of them containing the decorations and cos- 
tumes, and the second the artists. The Committee 
of Instruction for the line Moscow-Kursk has ee- 
tablished a dramatic school. The same Commit- 
tee also organized 25 theatres during 1918, which 
serve the various localities off the railway line, 
and receive books as well as cinematograph films 
from the central] theatrical library. 

The Red Army defends Socialist Russia a aie 
the wild bands of the Russian counter-revolution 
and foreign imperialism. Upon the conscious per- 
formance of their revolutionary duty by the sol- 
diers of the Red Army depends the victory of the 
world proletariat as well as the establishment of 
the reign of labor and the era of liberty upon 
earth! That is why the Soviet power is occupied 
with an indefatigable ardor in the instruction of 
the great masses of workingmen who have been 
called to arms in the ranks of the Red Army. 

All the methods and processes of educational 
and cultural work which have been experimented 
with in city and village, are taken over into the 
military sphere with the adaptations required by 
ee of life in the barracks and in the 
field. 

The cultural work in the Red Army is directed 
by the political Section of Instruction on the Gen- 
eral Staff. There are local subdivisions of this 
section in all the commissariats of war in the mili- 
tary districts, as well as with the active armies. 

In the units of the territorial army up to the 
present there have been enrolled 64 communist sec- 
tions, 97 commissions for culture and education, 
50 clubs, 27 schools for elementary learning, 27 
reading-rooms and 63 libraries (37,000 volumes). 
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Almoet 10,300 copies of journals are distributed 
every day among the red soldiers of the city of 
Moscow. During the first three months of the 
year 1919, the Red Guard clube of Moscow organ- 
ized 108 spectacles, 101 concerts and 552 lectures. 
The same intensive work in the diffusion of in- 
struction is being realized in the Red Army through- 
out the territory of the Republic. The number of 
cultural and educational organizations has increas- 
ed more than twenty time during the first four 

months of the current year: 
Jan. 1, 1919 May 1, 1919 


Libraries—Reading-rooms 77 1614 
Schools 69 674 
Clube 204 642 
Theatres 6 211 
Cinematographs 26 221 


The regions retaken from the bandits of the re- 
action seem especially to re-establish with feverish 
activity the cultural values destroyed by the White 
Guards. Thus, during the few months that have 

sed since the workers and peasants of 
aine shook off the yoke of Skoropadski, the 
Commissariat of War of the Kieff district has suc- 
ceeded in of gare 54 clubs (23 in the goverp- 
ment of Kieff, 27 in that of Chernigoff, 4 in Po- 
dolsk), 67 echools, (24 in the government of Kieff, 
27 in Chernigoff, and 16 in Podolsk), and 264 
libraries (32,000 books and pamphlets). 

The cultural and educational work does not 
cease, even on the most active fronts, in a military 
sense, and is carried on almost under artillery fire. 

In the region of Samara there have been or- 
ganized in the railway stations political bureaus, 
which furnish literature to troops stopping there 
and organize meetings, lectures and talks. Almost 
all the army units have communist propaganda 
sections. This revolutionary propaganda extends 
to the enemy camp, and there often achieves better 
results than artillery fire; the White Guards come 
over in whole regiments to the side of the Soviet 
Power. 

The Red Army, while under arms, does not for- 
get cultural interests of a superior order. It re- 
claims, through fighting, all that had been lost 
during the sombre years of autocracy. Almost 
every day, in different army units, schools are 
opened for the illiterate and those with but little 
education. But the Socialist eoldier is not content 
with that; he is already tormented with a spiritual 
thirst. And now they are organizing antes fire 
a university for Red Guards (under the political 
section of the Northern Army General Staff). The 
war-councils, the collaborators in the political sec- 
tion of the General Staff, who lecture there, and the 
tutors, all are communists. 

There is no reason then to be astonished at the 
fact that the Red Army becomes morally stronger 
every day. A member of a cavalry unit writes 
from the front to the journal, the “Red Tocsin”; 
“The work of the Socialist Party is being organ- 
ized; the ignorant masses are being enlightened; 
gambling and drunkenness are combat ch 
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aspires not only to the conscious existence of a 
revolution soldier, but is infused at the same 
time with the spirit also of a free citizen. We 
acquire new knowledge, new sentiments, a new 
energy. Thanks to the incessant activity of those 
of our comrades who are more develo and who 
organize performances and soirées under the most 
dificult conditions, we can pass our time freely, 
gaily and cordially with the citizens who inhabit 
the localities which we traverse. Indefatigable 
comrades, you have our cordial (re 

This constant mobilization of the spirit animates 
the young comm=nist army with that spiritual 
force which cannot be destroyed by the mercenary 
bands and the others who for more than a year 
already have vainly i to throttle 
heroic Russia of the workers. e cultural and 
educational organizations of the Red soldiers are 
the long-range guns which will silence the most 
perfect batteries bought by international capital. 


ALEXANDER HERTZEN’S MEMORY CELE- 


BRATED IN RUSSIA 

On January 31st, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of the well-known Russian revolutionary 
author, Alexander Hertzen, was celebrated. One 
of the most prominent streets of Petrograd—Mor- 
skaya—was renamed Hertzen Street. In the garden 
in front of the University a cornerstone was laid 
for a monument to Hertzen and his friend Ogaryev. 
On Jan 25th the well-known literary historian, 
Professor Vengerov, delivered a public lecture on 
Hertzen. 

At Moscow, the festivities in honor of Hertzen’s 
memory began on January 18th. On that day 
the academicians of the Socialist Academy | ae 
for a solemn session of homage to Hertzen’s 
memory. 


—Folkets Dagblad Politiken, Feb. 9, 1920. 


SONNET TO SOVIET RUSSIA 
Hail, Soviet Russia! Wondrous light art thou! 
Clear morning star athwart the eastern sky. 
Dispelling sleepless night of direst woe— 
As, anguish-tossed, we writhed in blood and tears. 
Bright star of hope! Portent of sunrise near— 
We glory in thy warmth, which cheers the soul. 
Alas! from far, strange darkling clouds appear— 
Bursting in thund’rous storms from North to 
South! 
Thy light is overwhelmed. Despair is ours! 
The storm rolls on. We grope. Deep dark en- 
folds! 
While Allies jeering shout—‘That star is false!” 
A strong voice speaks—“Darkest before the dawn!” 
Lo, Phoebus smiles! Our fears dissolve, ’tis dawn 
of freedom’s day! 
World-wide it spreads. Nations awake, rejoicing 


in its ray. 
: Autce M. REINHOLD. 
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another column we are printing a recent state- 
ment of the Russian Soviet Government Bureau 
concerning the n preliminaries to the trade 
between Soviet Russia and the United States. There 
is no doubt that this trade is now receiving serious 
attention on the part of the United States and the 
Allied Powers, and we understand that a confer- 
ence is to take place today between the Governments 
of the United States, France, England and Italy, 
to discuss the basis of such exchanges. At any 
rate, such is the clear statement in President Wil- 
son’s note to these Powers on this subject, as quoted 
in the New York Times of March 15: 

“Prohibition of trade with Russia is a war measure no 
longer justified. e American Government proposes to 
abolish all restrictions. It suggests, however that the 
Governments of France, England and Italy come to an 
agreement with it and for the necessary conference pro- 
poses the date of March 20.” 

Meanwhile official representatives of the Allied 
Powers are already in Russia studying the com- 
mercial situation, and while the United States is 
not represented on the Commission sent for that 
purpore, this does not mean that the United States 

no representative in Ruseia for the same pur- 
pose. 

@ 2 * 

H°Y much real opposition the reactionary gov- 

ernment that was proclaimed in Berlin on March 
13 may meet with on the part of the Allied gov- 
ernments may be judged from the remarks of 
General Baron Von Liittwitz, the new government's 
Minister of Defense, quoted in the New York Times 
of March 15. Von Liittwitz stated that it was neces- 
sary to do more work than was being accomplished 
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under the Ebert Government, and that he needed 
“more than the 100,000 men permitted by the 
Entente. How are we to combat Bolsheviem with 
that handful of men?” 

What will happen now we do not know. Is it 
possible that after everything else has failed, after 
all the border states have been kept at war with 
Russia until they have themselves cast off the Allies 
and thrown in their lot with Soviet Russia, after 
even Poland has abandoned her plan for a drive 
into Soviet Russia—that the attempt is now to be 
made with a large border-state instead of a small 
one? The question suggests itself as giving to the 
new “revolution” in Germany a significance and 
a content that might otherwise be overlooked. 


@ @ @ 

y \artrecneeabe to the issue of Struggling Russia 

which is dated March 6, there was printed in 
the Petrograd Izvestya of September 22, 1919, an 
Order (No. 12) of the War Council of the Petro- 
grad Fortified District, which provides for the 
temporary disconnection of telephones jin 
Petrograd as had not been “licensed previously 
by the former chief of the Interior Defense, Com- 
rade Peters.” There are other provisions in the 
Order, chiefly matters of detail, but one clause 
(VII) states that: “All persons guilty of connecting 
subscribers without permission from the Com- 
mander of the Petrograd Fortified District, are to 
be shot.” 

Several reflections of necessity pass through the 
reader’s mind. First, there may have been no such 
decree issued, or portions of it at least may, in the 
form as published in this country, be mistransla- 
tions. We cannot decide this question, as no im- 
munity from blockade of mail from Russia, such 
as may be enjoyed by Struggling Russia, has been 
extended to us, and we are not in possession of a 
copy of the document in question; we cannot state 
whether it, or parts of it, are genuine. Second, 
the reader will ask himself, what was the general 
situation at the time this “Order” was issued, if it 
is genuine, and it happens that the date of publi- 
cation attached to it is, as above mentioned, Sep- 
tember 22, in other words, just when the drive of 
Yudenich on Petrograd was being prepared. If 
our reader will add to this the interesting article 
from the Petrograd Pravda, reprinted in our last 
issue, and dealing with the revelation of a coun- 
ter-revolutionary conspiracy at Petrograd, which 
was to overthrow the Soviet power in that city to 
pepe for its occupation by the Yudenich troops, 

e may decide that the document printed in Serug- 
gling Russia, if genuine, was perhaps not out of 
place. Governments that are attacked by force 
answer with force. 

And a third reflection will not be absent from 
the mind of him who reads the plaintive comment 
made by Struggling Russia on this situation: 

Thus it is not only difficult to obtain permission for con- 
nection of a private telephone, the subscription for whi 
and at a pretty high rate at that—has already been paid— 


but even the use of one, if proved illegal, is punishable 
with death by shooting. 
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The State may be in danger, enemies may 
threaten from within and without, but the tele- 
phone subscriber has paid his good money and is 
entitled to his service, even though he be a counter- 
revolutionist using the telephone for the very pur- 

which the State—the Soviet—finds hostile to 
its very existence. To a great extent the events of 
the recent universal warfare weakened—we had 
thought—the more petty forms of the sense of 
ownership, but we must admit that for petit bour- 
geois querulousness the spirit of “Struggling Rus- 
sia” rivals even that of Mr. H. G. Wel 
* * @ 
OMEWHERE in his “The Perfect Wagnerite,” 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw points out that it 
is not the professional musician necessarily who 
most readily appreciates the new departures which 
genius introduces into his art. More probably it 
will be the natural lover of music, the untrained 
ear, that is first ascessible to new forms of beauty 
in music, forms that may at first impress the ortho- 
dox musician as ugly. We are therefore not at 
all annoyed or alarmed by the frequent repeti- 
tions, in the reports of American newspaper cor- 
respondents, of the statement that the streets of 
Moscow and Petrograd are ablaze with the most 
striking vagaries of cubist and futurist painting. 
Mr. Walter Duranty (in the New York Times of 
March 11) rather naively suggests that an obliged 
departure from these revolutionary activities in art 
was due to the necessity of producing recognizable 
likenesses of Lenin, Trotaky and voiher prominent 
Soviet statesmen. No doubt the historian of Rus- 
sian painting will find Mr. Duranty’s suggestion 
a fruitful one, and the world will thank the Russian 
Revolution for having been guided by men of suf- 
ficient prominence to require faithful portraiture. 

However this may be—and we should be in- 
clined to call it the idiological school of art his- 
tory—it remains a fact that every art receives in- 
vigoration, new birth, with the advent of each new 
and unspoiled group that takes it up. No doubt 
Shaw knew that Wagner’s musical genius required 
a different atmosphere than that of courts and cere- 
monies, in which to make itself felt, and no doubt 
the Russian people have a sense of art that is 
saner and healthier than that of the painter who 
becomes so wedded to one school as to be unable 
to see the life that is stirring in a new method. 
We do not maintain that in cubism or in futurism 
lies the future and the salvation of painting, but 
we do know that it is not a sign of weakness or 
of failing intellectual vigor when a city that has 
not enough to eat will turn out to admire the 
paintings with which a new school has adorned its 
streets. * * * 


AX? this in a country that has other things to 

think of—in a country whose people have only 
since 1917 been able to provide themselves with 
elementary instruction in reading and writing— 
a country that recently was reported to have opened 
simultaneously 43 schools for illiterates at Petro- 
grad. (Manchester Guardian, February 24) 
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SSATEMENT OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET 
.:. GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
: March 14, 1920. 
The Rudgian Soviet Government Bureau, in ac- 
cordance with definite instructions received from 


the Soviet ent, will not entertain any of- 
fers from ican firms or manufacturers of ex- 
ports to iet Russia, except for railroad equip- 


ment, untilwsuch time as commercial intercourse 
between the &United States and Russia has been 
fully establidhed, 

It is obvious that no trade between the two 
countries can be carried on with freedom and mu- 
tual representation without free communications b 
mail and wire and without a definite understand- 
ing between the two countries concerning the ex- 
change of commodities and the security for all 
Russian funds in the United States. 


STATEMENT BY A. A. HELLER 
DIRECTOR COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
March 14, 1920. 

The Commercial Department of the Russian So- 
viet Government Bureau has ben authorized to 
place orders in the United States for 2,000 locomo- 
tives and the corresponding amount of railroad 
cars and equipment. Payment will be made in 

Id or its equivalent upon delivery at ports in 
Soviet Russia as soon as these are open to foreign 
trade. 

On the other hand, we are instructed to place 
no orders whatsoever outside of this material until 
such time as there is a definite understanding as 
to the general terms permitting free commercial 
intercourse between Russia and the United States. 

Russia’s first need is to rebuild its railways in 
order to bring to seaports the material which has 
accumulated in the interior and which is available 
for export. Grain, timber, flax, bristles, hemp, 
hides, metals, etc., in large quantities are awaiting 
transport. Russia’s determination to pay in cash 
or raw materials for all foreign purchases makes 
it necessary to bring materials to points where 
they will be available for inspection by foreign 
buyers and for export shipment. 

Apart from railroad equipment Russia is pre- 
pared to get on without the very much needed su 
plies of shoes, clothing and articles of similar de 
scription until commercial intercourse is freely and 
definitely established. 

Great Britain has invited a commission of repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Soviet Government to 
come to London to discuss terms of such commer- 
cial intercourse. The Entente and neutral countries 
are vitally interested in this discussion and are sup- 

orting it, according to best information we have. 

United States is the only country that has so 
far not indicated its intentions in any way. It is 
to be hoped that such expressions favoring free 
and unrestricted trade with Soviet Russia will be 
forthcoming. 

Until that time the Commercial Department is 
obliged to refrain from placing orders or negoti- 
ating contracts for the vast stores of products which 
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are held in the United States for rt purposes. 
Furthermore, we are obliged to shscoaraye any 


attempts on the part of American fi 
Soviet ia in pursuit of trade. If gle are cor- 
rectly informed, a number of such representatives 
of American firms are now ing attempts to 
into Russia or to see the rep ritives of the 
viet Government at the different pean capi- 
tols. The Soviet Government is not gprepared to 
open its doors to foreign trade represéntatives until 
ite conditions of trade have bee’ established 
with the countries from which they come. 


STATEMENT OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
Commercial Department 

March 8th, 1920. 
is not our intention to defend the American 
Commercial Association to Promote Trade with 

Russia against criticism from the American-Rus- 
sian Chamber of Commerce. But when such cri- 
ticism takes the form of complete misrepresentation 
of conditions in Russia an answer from us is im- 
perative. 

The American-Russian Chamber of Commerce 
asserts “that there are no considerable stocks of 
raw material available for rt.” 

An official communication from M. Litvinoff of 
the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the Russian 
Government to this bureau in August last stated 
that the following goods were then on hand and 
available for anmediais export: 432,000,000 tbe. 
of flax, 216,000,000 Ibs. of hemp, large quanti- 
ties of furs, bristles, hides and platinum and un- 
limited supplies of lumber. All reliable unofi- 
cial reports bear out this statement. For instance 
Thomas A. Dixon, staff correspondent of the New 
York Commercial, in a dispatch to that paper 
from London published on February 7th, says: 

“Russia has more than 1,000,000 tons of 
wheat available for export according to an 
estimate made by M. Litvinoff, representative 
of the Soviets. Last year’s harvest in Russia 
was the largest in 30 years. Enormous quanti- 
ties of flax and hemp have also been accumu- 
lated for export and vast stocks of timber, 
bristles, hides, furs, cattle and platinum are 
ready for exportation.” 

The Russian-American Chamber of Commerce 
states that “the breakdown in transportation will 
for a long time preclude shipping goods to or from 
the interior.” 

The Russian railwaya in common with those of 
all the war-ruined countries of Europe are con- 
siderably demoralized. The Russian railways, 
however, have for over two years been transport- 
ing troops and supplies to some eighteen fighting 
fronts with conspicuous euccess. The peace which 
Russia desires would relieve the railways of this 
enormous burden. It is preposterous to assert 
that they could not as successfully transport goods 
in peace-time commerce. What deterioration the 
Russian railways have suffered is the strongest pos- 
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sible argument in favor of the resumption of trade 
with Russia—particularly in railroad equipment 
and supplies. 

The Russian-American Chamber of Commerce 
asserts that “future interests will not be served by 
draining Russia of the things which the Russian 
people themselves imperatively need for regaining 
normal existence.” 

The slightest understanding of Russian trade 
shows the absurdity of this statement. Russia has 
always sold raw materials which lack of manv- 
facturing facilities made useless to the Russian peo- 
ple and has bought manufactured articles which 
the people needed for their immediate use. Never 
in history was this condition more acute than at 
presem. Russia for two yeare has been denied 
manufactured goods and not allowed to sell its 
raw materials. The Russian people can’t eat furs 
and raw hides and they can't wear raw bristles 
and flax and hemp and platinum. They need and 
need desperately American machinery and food and 
clothing and medicines, and no hostile propaganda 
of the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce 


can hide this fact from the American people. 


THE UNION OF THE RUSSIAN AND THE 
UKRAINIAN SOVIET REPUBLICS 


Moscow, Feb. 2 (Radio).—The Russian and the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republics have just concluded 
a treaty with a view to the closest cooperation be- 
tween them in the political field. National econ- 
omy, food supply, social insurance, labor protec- 
tion, street surface lines and railroads, post and 
telegraph and finances will from now on be ad- 
ministered for both republics by a common com- 
mission. Besides, a special committee has been 
charged by the Central Committee of Ukraine with 
the work of drafting as soon as possible a final 
basis for a union of both Soviet republics. 

—Die Rote Fahne, Vienna, Feb. 3, 1920. 


POLAND’S IMPRUDENCE 


Poland’s peace terms are to be submitted to the allies 
before they are sent to Moscow, and it is no doubt in their 
defense that Paderewski has journeyed from Switzerland 
to London. So much has been said of the Bolshevik peril 
in Poland that the peril of reviving the old feud between 
Poles and Russians has perhape had too little attention. 
In Poland purely nationalistic considerations have often 
prevailed at critical times, with disastrous results. Thus 
the insurrection of 1863 was at first welcomed by Russian 
liberala, who felt that it would be better to have in Poland 
a friendly neighbor than a hostile subject. But when the 
reactionary nationalists got the upper d at Warsaw and 
refused to give the land to the serfs, Russian liberal senti- 
ment cooled, and on the other hand the Czar was thus 
given a chance, of which he took full advantage, to stir 
up the peasants against the Polish landlords. This made 
suppression of the revolt easy. This temper has not alto- 
gether disappeared in Poland, which has antagonized ite 
neighbors on all fronts without the slightest prudence; the 
council of premiers can do it a good service by warning it 
against a course which would insure Russia’s enduring hoe- 
tility no matter who might rule at Moscow. 


—Springfheld Republican, March Ist. 
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February Wireless News from Moscow 


It appears from copies of Social-Demokraten, Christiania, Norway, recently received here, that 


that newspaper has been receiving a regular Moscow news service by wireless every day. 


We 


print below a number of these messages dated February 9, 10, and 11; in some cases there are 


several messages of the same date. 


Moscow, February 9th 

Under the heading “Peaceful Warfare,” Lenin 
writes the following article in Pravda: 

“The possessing and capitalist classes, whose 
power was overthrown by the workers and peasants 
of Russia, have forced a civil war lasting two years 
on the Russian people, with the aid of the cap- 
italists of all countries, We are now approaching 
the victorious conclusion of this conflict. We have 
concluded peace with Fethonia, our first ce, 
which will soon be followed by others, and will 
facilitate the preparations for an exchange of goods 
with Europe and America. We are emerging as 
victors from this war that was forced upon us by 
the exploiters. 

“In the course of these two years we have learned 
how to win and we have won. Now there will 
begin a new war without bloodshed. On to victory 
over hunger and cold, over typhus and economic 
collapse, over ignorance and devastation! This 
bloodless war has been forced upon us by the 
devastation which was the consequence of the three 
years of imperialistic warfare and two years of 
civil war. In order to overcome poverty, distress 
and hunger, as well as all that the two successive 
wars brought upon us, we must impress on our 
minds, we must take to heart completely this idea, 
and determine to follow consistently throughout 
our lives and at any cost, this principle: now that 
we are forced to recognize that war exists, we must 
wage it precisely as war is waged. 

“The workers and have been able, with- 
out the assistance of the capitalists and the pos- 
sessing classes, to create a Red Army to oppose the 
capitalists and possessors, They have succeeded in 
defeating their exploiters. The peasants will also 
be able to create Red Armies for labor. They will 
know how to eet their energies in motion, to re- 
construct agricultural industry. The first and most 
important step in this direction consists in re- 
storing the efficiency of transportation without de- 
lay, at any cost, with the exertion of revolutionary 
energy, of real will power, devotion and self- 
consciousness. All must fight by our side in this 
work: we will show that we are capable of miracles 
of endurance in the field of peaceful labor also, 
and will carry off greater victories than those we 
won in the war against the exploiters. 


Moscow, February 10th 
The meeting of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee that has just closed will be a unique mile- 
post in history. It marks the turning point from 
civil war and war against invasion to the new 
peaceful phase in economic life. Our watchword 
now must be: “Bread, fuel and locomotives.” Our 


object is to obtain foodstuffs, transportation and 
production. 

When the peace treaty with Esthonia was still 
waiting for ratification by the People’s Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs, the latter emphasized that 
this peace should be regarded as a step towards a 
general peace, and that the Soviet Republic had 
shown that peaceful and nce relations were 
possible between the Soviet Republic and the bour- 
geois governments. 

The Chairman of the Peace Delegation, Yoffe, in 
his report stated that Soviet Russia had now shown 
that it was the only true and reliable friend of 
the small nations. He also pointed out that the 
peace with Esthonia was the cea | “real peace of 
understanding that had been made in the present 
period. It provides neither for a victor nor for 
a vassal, 

The chief subject of the meeting, however, was 
the production problem in general. The struggle 
against economic disorganization demands gigantic 
exertions, the most rigidly systematic planning, and 
a cast iron endurance. In the matter of the labor 
of social reconstruction, a heroic struggle is neces- 
att in which the dictatorship of the proletariat 
will show itself in all its power as the heroic source 
of production and of a new life. 


Moscow, February 10th 

The following item appears in Pravda: “We 
are now beginning the most serious struggle against 
disorganization. We are arousing the great masses 
of the people in this struggle. What party would 
be in a position to do this work, what power will 
be able to carry out this crusade against poverty 
and hunger among millions of worm out and ex- 
hausted workers,—only the Soviet power, only the 
Communist Party. And just as in the field of war- 
fare, all those who have been doing the shouting 
must now be silent, now that they find that they 
have come to grief, so also will they have to be put 
to shame by our victories on the labor fronts, the 
hand of the working class is on the lever. The 


engine is beginning to move. 


Moscow, February 10th 

A series of district conferences has taken place 
recently for workers, peasants, Red Soldiers, and 
non-partisans, in which all the burning questions 
of Soviet reconstruction have been treated. In all 
these conferences, resolutions were passed, fully 
and unreservedly supporting the Soviet power, and 
also promising assistance to the Communist work 
in city and country. 

At the first Governmental Conference of the 
Transport Workers’ Union held at Petrograd, after 
the opening speech of President Tsiperovich, con- 
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cerning the necessity of exerting all powers, all 
energies in improving transportation, there was 
Pas A eons tna to the a the dictator- 

ip of the proletariat can o strengthened and 
completed after the eshbvation of transportation 
facilities. At the non-politcal conference held at 
Kiev, all workers were called upon to join in a 
united and determined adherence to their Soviet 
organs. The conference condemned in the most 
emphatic manner the agitation favoring a so-called 
in dent existence of the trade unions. This 
agitation is based on the expectation that the coun- 
ter-revolution will be victorious, and makes the 
work of the latter easier. 


Moscow, February 11th 

At the Economic Government Congress held at 
chal i there was discussed the question of what 
should be the method by which the Red Army 
should devote its energies to the organization of the 
economic life of the country. It was decided to 
apply the energies of the Red Army to the cutting 
of lumber, to the repairing of provision trains, as- 
signing qualified soldiers to work in the repair 
shops, the improvement of roads and bri the 
cutting of peat, and the execution of i 
operations. The engineering troops will also Bo 
called to work. 

Moscow, February 11th 

The well known specialist in the field of Pro- 
visioning and Cooperatives, Chinchuk, a member 
of the Consumer’s e of Moscow, and former- 
ly Chairman of the Moscow Council under Keren- 

y, recently left the Menshevik Party in order to 
join the Communist Party. At the plenary ses- 
sion of the Moscow Soviet, held February 10th, 
Chinchuk presented an exhaustive report on pro- 
visioning, transportation and the erection of store 
houses. 

In pursuance of an ordinance of the Council of 
Defence, the Second Army has as a whole been 
assigned for work associated with the reconstruc- 
tion of transportation, The Seventh Red Army, 
which so bravely defended Petrograd, is now being 
utilized for obtaining and forwarding the neces- 
sary fuel. 

The section for distributing special workers’ 
clothes among the workers, which was first ap- 
pointed four and a half months ago by the All-Rus- 
sian Central Council of Trade Unions, has in the 
course of *his time distributed an immense quan- 
tity of fimshed articles of clothing. About 50 per 
cent of the available supplies has been distributed. 
A number of provisions have been made to provide 
a possibility of hereafter distributing an even 

eater percentage of clothes and shoes. The plan 
or further work includes also the providing of 
hygienic and technical utensils, 


DENMARK ARRESTS DENIKIN’S OFFICER 

Copenhagen, January 11: (From the correspon- 
dent of Stockholms Dagblad). 

The only remaining employee in Copenhagen of 
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the formerly much spoken of recruiting offce for 
Denikin’s army has now been arrested. The order 
to arrest was also drawn up for the other persons 
concerned in this business they are already on 
their way to Russia and therefore will probably 
escape arrest. 

—From Stockholms Dagblad, January 12. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH THE 
RUSSIAN REFUGEES? 

Apparently, with the seizure of power in Vladi- 
éosiok by the zemstvos, a number of adherents of 
th: reactionary government that had been over- 
thrown fled on two warships to Japan. We re- 
print below an editorial from a Japanese daily, 
suggesting that the refugees be favorably treated 
until such time as a “stable government” in Russia 
—which can mean only a Sovief Government— 
may demand their return. 

i hea converted Russian cruiser Oriyoru and 

the converted gunboat Yakutsk, which sailed 
from Vladivostok on January 31st have arrived at 
Tsuruga, Japan. The Oriyoru carried the sup- 
porters of Rosaries -ofieers soldiers and their 
families, about 450 in number; the Yakutsk had 
about 90 refugees. The Home and Foreign De- 

ents have been in consultation on the mat- 
ter of their landing since these refugees are not 
supplied with passports. 

Neither Japan nor any other nation has declared 
war on Russia, so it would be well to allow the 
warships to remain in Japan and to supply them 
with necessities. But should Russia establish a 
stable government and declare that these warships 
are in rebellion against this government, Japan 
must then order the ships to leave. These 550 or 
more refugees have no passports, and moreover 
most of them are officers and soldiers, so that if 
they land they might establish here their military 
headquarters. Many of them are poor and must 
be supported by charity extended by our nation. 
But in any case, individuals arriving as political 
refugees will be allowed to land, as has always 
been our custom with Chinese refugees. At the 
time of the great French Revolution, many people 
fled to England and were permitted to remain there 
in spite of demands on the part of the French Revo- 
lutionary Government that they be returned. It is 
therefore not necessary to refuse to permit them to 
land, for Japan is in a position to guard against 
any action on their part that might complicate 
Japan’s relations with Russia. Unfortunately their 
number is not small, and since Japan has alrea 
received criticism on the score that she has hel 
the Rozanov Army, we must be very careful. But 
many of them are in a very needy condition and it 
would be morally unjust and inhumane to desert 
them in their difficulties. The problem is therefore 
quite complex, and the Government will have to 
consult with Russian Ambassador Klpensky when 
the latter has called on the Foreign Department. 


—Kditorial in Asahi, Tokyo, Japan. 
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A. N. Ostrovsky (1823-1886) 


A DRAMATIST OF THE DARKNESS THAT HAS PASSED 
By Grecory ZiLBooRrc 


9 Aldaeeres things are beginning to take a more 
human, if not a more normal, turn. After hav- 
ing calculated how many millions of Russians were 
shot by Trotzky and how many roasted babies were 
served to Lenin for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
the popular credulity has been worn out and no 
general hatred of Russia has been created: the suc- 
cess of Gorky’s “Night Refuge”, lately produced 
in New York by Arthur Hopkins, the great success 
of S. Borovsky’s “Russian Izba”, the creation of 
a Russian theatre in New York, are very suggestive 
events, which indicate that after all Russia remains 
within the scope of the contemporary man’s sym- 
pathy, despite the hatred simulated by a hostile 
preas and despite, to use a mild expression, inac- 
curate information. They are especially suggestive 
if we remember that most of successes are 
created by the American press and an almost non- 
Russian audience. 

1. It was and to a certain extent it still is con- 
sidered very patriotic to hate all that is Russian: 
At the end of the XVIII Century Edmund Burke 
and William Pitt, Jr., created in England against 
things French a state of mind similar to that of the 
world to day: It was considered patriotic to dis- 
approve of the French Revolution, very patriotic 
to hate all that was French, exceedingly patriotic 
to be in favor of fighting materially ad spiritually, 
at home and abroad, all that suggested revolution- 
ary France. The same has happend now with re- 
gard to Ruseia, and, despite this fact, interest in 
the Russian spirit, in Russian culture has not been 
suppreseed ! 

2. When the Czar was still a ruler commanding 
over the Russian People with iron and blood, one 
used to admire Russia and discussed with delight 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevaky and Gorky. When he and hi 
order passed away, Tolstoy, Andreyev, Dostoyevsky, 
Gorky, were forgotten for a while, ag if they be- 
longed to the Czar and not to Russia, not to anti- 
czarist, revolutionary Russia. But, significant 
eno the world has begun to understand its 
blunder. 

3. Despite blood and hunger, the life of Russian 
art and its aspirations did not stop. And yet, to 
stop would have been the most natural thing: 
inter arma silent musae; but in this land of heroic 
paradoxes something different took place; the Rus- 
sian Revolution continued its progressive activities. 
The Soviet Government (to the astonishment of our 
haters everywhere) did not banish any of our old 
writers from the stage; Leonid Andreyev’s dramas 
are acted now in Moscow or in Kiev as before; 
Pushkin, although a kammerjunker of his majesty 
Czar Nicholas the First, is still recognized as a 

t poet, and the most hide-bound reactionary 
Bostoievaky as a novelist, a philosopher of great 


genius; the famous Moscow Art Theatre of Stani- 
slavaky is even now performing his Nicholas Stav- 
rogin from the novel The Obsessed, which is a 
well known reactionary satire and an expression of 
the contempt Dostoievsky felt for the liberals of 
the later seventies; and Ostrovsky, the oldest Rus- 
sian realistic dramatist is still a big success on 
the stage in Soviet Russia. His pictures of old 
Russia are even now being presented to Russian 
audiences. Many workers’ theatres are producing 
his plays throughout central Russia. Therefore it 
is of interest to note that the Russian Theatre of 
New York (The Bramhall Playhouse, East Twenty- 
Seventh Street), after having began with Kosor- 
otov’s “Dream of Love”, is continuing with some 
of Ostrovsky’s comedies. 

It would be a mistake to understand the word 
comedy, when applied to Ostrovsky, in the sense 
in which it is used by the European or American 
public. He is not burlesque, neither is he a vaude- 
ville maker. His comedies are realistic dramas, 
sometimes moral tragedies, of old Russia, of old 
Moscow, of the Volga district during the third 
quarter of the past century. There are almost no 
intellectuals to be found in his plays; he deals 
with the old, dark, somewhat cruel Russia of the 
merchants and the rich ts, uncovering be- 
fore us the despotic and brutal darkness of the 
time when autocratic czarism did its best to main- 
tain this darkness of the heart and mind, in order to 
keep Russia remote from any advanced thought. 
The traditions of the XVI and XVII centuries were 
still alive 60-70 years ago in those very places 
where the new Russia now waves her flag of a new 
life, and Ostrovsky has registered with the exactness 
of a photographer and the brilliancy of a drama- 
tic genius the normal suppression and oppression 
of those who suffered under the despotism and 
sometimes the savage whims of the “elders”, which 
meant the most hypocritical monks, or nuns, the 
drunken “fathers” called by all the members of 
their family Himself. Things changed very little 
between those remote times and the time of the last 
Czar; the old-time merchant family had weakened 
apparently, but the idea, or rather the moral sub- 
stance of it still persisted in Russian life. As be- 
fore, Russia’s youth was suffering in its aspirations 
for freedom and creation just as did the unlucky 
Kuligin in Ostrovsky’s “Storm”: He believed he 
had invented a perpetuum mobile, but nobody was 
interested, nobody believed him, nobody would help 
him; moreover, he was considered an Antichrist; as 
before, the woman, the average Russian woman, was 
under the iron heel of the theocratic and autocratic 
traditions—Love? Free work and cooperation? 
The sharing of dreams and pains with friends? 
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All these were considered immoral and seditious 
and were covered with a woof of lies and hypocrisy. 
The extraordinary suffering of the woman, and of 
all those who dared to think otherwise than the 
‘elders’ in the Ostrovsky dramas (‘The Storm’, ‘The 
Hot Heart’, ‘The Guiltless Guilty’, “The Girl with- 
out a Dowry’) we found later to be illustrations 
and symbols of what was happening on a larger 
scale in all Russia up to the last decade with 
the czar as the ‘oldest elder’. We must not look to 
Ostrovsky for specific ideas or philosophy; with 
these Ostrovsky was not sanecialls concerned, as 
were Chekhov, or Gorky or Merezhkovsky, whose 
names are now familiar to the American public. 
Ostrovsky was one of the pioneers of the modern 
Russian theatre and its first dramatic genius. He 
lived at a time when it was too early to apply 

hilosophies or esthetic theories to the art of stage; 
bis task was to portray Russia, old Russia. 

Ethnologists and historians are familiar with the 
type of the clan in ancient, rather primitive society, 
where the head of the family was an autocrat with 
almost unlimited power and jurisdiction; some of 
these traditions are still alive in the islands of 
the Dutch East Indies now. This same type of life 
Ostrovsky found in Russia despite the fact that 
Russia had dressed herself in an Euro or rather 
europeanized fashion. It is true that Peter the 
Great introduced European culture into Russia at 
the end of the XVIII century; his reforms, however, 
were mainly concerned with the creation of an aris- 
tocratic caste, with the remodeling of the old Rus- 
sian priveledged classes into a feudal aristocracy 
similar to those he had met in the courts of the 
European monarchs. Therefore from the moral 
and spiritual point of view the old semi-Asiatic 
moral level remained combined with the monarch- 
ical and feudalistic tendencies of Europe. There- 
fore again a drama of Ostrovsky is a picture con- 
densing within the frame of a family what was 
characteristic of the country: A father—a czar, a 
crazy cruel monk—something like the official saints 
of the court, something like a Rasputin; Lubim— 
Torzov (the main character in ‘Poverty is not a 
Vice’) —like the large masses of the Russian people 
working day and night for those who have power 
and wealth and who do not care about the rest of 
the world. 

Ostrovsky was so great an artist, with such a 
deep and keen intuition of truth, that he could not 
help seeing Russia and her old forces as they were, 
even had he had a social bias of his own. But it 
would mean to create an incomplete impression of 
Ostrovsky, should we limit oureelves to what has 
been said above. 

He was not only a master when painting the 
darkness of old Russia which has passed away. He 
paints also, with a masterful penetration into the 
depth of one’s soul, powerful figures of protest. 
There is Neznamov (The Guiltless Guilty) an un- 
recognized member of a society of old merchants, 
an artist, a fine spirit, but considered an outcast. 
He fights their prejudices, denounces their stupidity 
and darkness. There are Kudriash and Varvara, a 
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cheerful couple from The Storm, who laugh in the 
face of the old life while playing on a 1 
and singing songs of love and freedom in the dark- 
ness of the night, in a shadowy orchard full of the 
ghosts of the dying forest of the past. It is worthy 
of note that Ostrovsky’s protestants, his fighters, 
victors of the future are sympathetic, honest young 
people, “people from the soil”, according to a 
ussian saying: the poor man from the city, the 
worker in a factory, and other such. Common 
people, not the lazy drunkards who “give orders”, 
who require obedience to the “will of their left 
foot,” as Ostrovsky says in one of his dramas. 

It may seem to many to be an historical paradox 
to find Red Russia established in the very Moscow 
of Ostrovsky’s pla The change came sooner 
than many expected—but it came. 

And the importance of Ostrovsky, aside from his 
wonderful artistic achievements, is that of an im- 
mortal picture of the recent past to which there is 
no return. 

The Russian Theatre in New York did well to 
play Ostrovsky; Kolchak, Denikin, “loyal Russia”, 
all these curious incidents would be better and 
sooner appreciated if the large public were ac- 
quainted with Ostrovsky. What and how is the 
theatre doing its work—that is a thinz that still 
remains to be seen. He must be played in the most 
careful and accurate manner. Ostrovsky must be 
considered as the most difficult dramatist to play 
now. In Russia there were only two or three ac- 
tors and one or two theatres who were able to play 
his comedies adequately. Of these only the old 
Davidov still survives, together with some of the 
cast of the Moscow Little Theatre, which is until 
now the best theatre in Russia, after Stanislavsky’s. 
It is now directed by a committee of actors and 
carries on its shoulders the burden of presenting 
to the new social order the old scenes of the past. 


22ND OF JANUARY CELEBRATED 

The anniversary of the murder of unarmed work- 
ers on January 22, 1905, was observed at Petro- 
grad. At the Alexander Column in the market 
place in front of the Winter Palace, a speaker’s 
stand had been erected, decorated with flowers 
and foliage as well as with flags. At 11 o'clock 
the combined Proletkult and Archangel choruses 
sang a song in memory of the victims as well as a 
cantata specially prepared for this day. After 
a speech by Zinoviev, the participants marched to 
the Nikolai railroad station. At the head of this 
procession was a detachment of students in the 
courses given at the Cavalry School. Some of those 
taking part went to the Churchyard of the Trans- 
figuration, where Zinoviev delivered another speech 
in memory of the victims. 


—Folkets Dagblad Politiken, Feb. 9, 1920. 
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Nationalization of Agriculture 


By N. Bocpanov 
“Economic Life,” November 7, 1919. 


ie nationalization of agriculture is one of the 

most complicated problems of the Socialist 
Revolution, and perhaps in no other country is this 
problem as complex as in Soviet Russia. 


At the time when the decree on Socialist land 
Management was made public, the fundamental 
elements of nationalization had hardly begun to 
take shape: the territory affected by nationalization 
was by no means defined; there was not the person- 
nel necessary for the creation and enforcement of 
any plan concerning production; the large masses 
of laborers hardly understood the idea of national- 
ization and in some instances were hostile to the 
measures by means of which the Soviet power was 
carrying out the program of nationalization. 

In order to summarize the results of the work, 
which began on a nation-wide scale in March, 1919, 
and to estimate these results, one must first realize 
the conditions which formed the starting point for 
the work of the People’s Commissariat of Agricul- 
ture at the time when it began carrying out the 
nationalization of agriculture. 

The extent of the capitalist heritage which our 
organized Soviet estates now have at their disposal 
amounts to 615,503 desyatins of arable land, situ- 
ated in the Soviet provinces, and formerly in the 
hands of private owners; 85 per cent. of the arable 
land, which formerly belonged to the landed aris- 
trocracy was taken over for the purpose of both or- 
ganized and non-organized distribution, — chiefly 
the latter. 

The equipment of the various estates was dimin- 
ished and Nesroped to no less an extent. Instead 
of the 386,672 privately owned horses registered in 
the Soviet provinces according to the census of 
1916, the Soviet estates in the hands of the People’s 
Commissariat of Agriculture received 23,149 horses 
—a number hardly sufficient for one-third of the 
area under cultivation belonging to the Soviet 
estates. 

Of the 290,969 cows, only 43,361 came into the 
possession of the Soviet estates. 

The entire number of horses and cows will yield 
sufficient fertilizer for only 13,000 desyatins of 
fallow land, i. e., about 10 per cent. of the area 
intended to be converted into arable land. 

The supply of agricultural machinery and im- 
plements was in the same condition. 

The Soviet estates had almost no stock of pro- 
visions. The workers were either compelled to steal 
or to desert for places where bread was more abun- 
dant. 

The winter-corn was sown in the fall of 1918 on 
very limited areas (not over 25 per cent. of the fal- 
low land), very often without fertilizer, with a 
very small quantity of seeds to each desyatin. In 


13 out of 36 Soviet! provinces (governments) no 
winter-corn has been sown at all. 


A considerable portion of the estates taken over 
by the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture could 
not be utilized due to the lack of various acces- 
sories, such as harness, horseshoes, rope, small in- 
struments, etc. 

The workers were very fluctuating, entirely un- 
organized, politically inmert—all this due to the 
shortage of provisions and organization. The 
technical forces could not get used to the village; 
besides, we did not have sufficient numbers of 
agronomists (agricultural experts) familiar with 
the practical organization of large estates. The 
repulatione overning the social management of 
land charged the representatives of the industrial 
Saeed with a leading part in the work of the 

oviet estates. But, torn between meeting the vari- 
ous requirements of the Republic, of prime impor- 
tance, the proletariat could not with sufficient speed 
furnish the number of organizers necessary for 
agricultural management. 

The idea of centralized management on the So- 
viet estates has not been properly understood by 
the local authorities, and the work of organization 
from the very beginning had to progress amid bit- 
ter fighting between the provincial Soviet estates 
and the provincial offices ib the Department of Agri- 
culture. This struggle has not as yet ceased. 

Thus, the work of nationalizing the country’s 
agriculture began in the spring, i. e. a half a year 
later than it should have, and without any definite 
territory (every inch of it had to be saken after 
a long and strenuous siege on the part of the sur- 
ante ie population); with insufficient and semi- 
ruined equipment; without provisions; without an 
apparatus for organization and without the neces- 
sary experience for such work; with the agricul- 
tural workers engaged in the Soviet estates lacking 
any organization whatever. 

Naturally, the results of this work are not im- 
pressive. 

According to our preliminary calculations, we 
are to gather in the fall of this year a crop of 
totaling in the 2,524 Soviet estates as fol- 
ows. 


Poods Area in Desyatins 
Winter crop 1,798,711 ~-.-_---_ 34,000 
Spring corn 4,765,790 ~..-_--._ 97,720 
Potatoes 16,754,900 .._.-_.._ 23,754 


Vegetables, approximately 4,500,000 poods 
(area under cultivation 4,659 desystins). 

In a number of provinces the crops are insuff- 
cient. Of the winter corn we received only a little 
over what was required for seed; (for the con- 
sumption of the workers of the Soviet estates). 

The Soviet estates are almost everywhere suffi- 
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ciently supplied with seeds for the spring-crope. 

Tiss taniber of horees used’ oa the Soviet estates 
has been increased through the additional purchase 
of 12,000 to 15,000. 

The number of cattle has also been somewhat 
increased. 

The Soviet estates are almost completely sup- 

lied with agricultural implements and accessories, 

th by having pr new outfits from the 
People’s Commissariat for Provisioning and by 
means of energetic repair work on the old ones. 

The foundation has bees laid (in one-half of the 

rovinces sufficiently stable foundations) for the 
Pormation of an organizational machinery for the 
administration of the Soviet estates. 

Within the limits of the Soviet estates the labor 
union of agricultural proletariat has developed in- 
to a large organization. 

In a number of provinces the leading part in 
the work of the Soviet estates has been practically 
assumed by the industrial proletariat, which has 
furnished a number of organizers, whose reputa- 
tion has been sufficiently established. 

Estimating the results of the work accomplished, 
we must admit that we have not as yet any fully 
nationalized rural ecenomy. But during the eight 
months of work in this direction, all the elements 
for its organization have been accumulated. 

We have strengthened our position in regard to 
supplies, having been enabled not only to equip 
more efficiently the Soviet estates (2524) already 
included in our system of organization, but also 
to nationalize, during the season of 1920, 1012 ad- 
ditional Soviet estates, with an area of 972.674 
desyatins. The combined area of the nationalized 
enterprises will probably amount in 1920 to sbout 
2,000,000 desyatins within the boundaries of the 
present Soviet territory. 

A preliminary familiarity with individual es- 
tates and with agricultural regions makes it pos- 
sible to begin the preparation of a national plan 
for production on the Soviet estates and for a 
systematic attempt to meet the manifold demands 
made on the nationalized estates by the agricul- 
tural industries: sugar, distilling, chemical, etc., as 
well as by the country’s need for stock breeding, 
eeeds, planting and other raw materials. _ 

The greatest difficulties arise in the creation of 
the machinery of organization. The shortage of 
agricultural experts is being replenished with great 
difficulty, for the position of the technical person- 
nel of the Soviet estates, due to their week politi- 
cal organization, is extremely unstable. The mob- 
iJization of the proletarian forces for the work in 
the Soviet estates gives us ground to believe that 
in this respect the spring of 1920 will find us 
sufficiently prepared. 

The ranks of proletarian workers in the Soviet 
estates are drawing a oan True, the level of 
their enlightenment is by no means high, but “in 
union there is strength” and this force if properly 
utilized will rapidly yield positive results. 

In order to complete the picture of the agricul- 
tural work for the past year we are citing the 
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following figures: the total expeditures incurred on 
the Soviet estates and on account of their adminis- 
tration up to January lst, 1920, is estimated to 
amount to 924,347,500 roubles. The income, if 
the products of the Soviet estates are considered at 
firm prices, amounts to 843,372,343 roubles. 

Thus, the first, the most difficult year has ended 
without a deficit if one excludes a part of the 
liabilities which are to be met during a number 
of years (the horses and implements). 

course, it is not the particular experience 

which the workers possess that has caused the fav- 
orable balance of the Soviet estates, thie bei 


mainly due to the fact that the productive wo 


in the realm of agriculture under modern condi- 
tions is a business not liable to loss. 

And this is natural: industry in all its forms de- 
ree upon the supply of fuel, raw material and 
ood. ationalized rural economy has an inex- 
haustible supply of solar energy—a fuel supply 
independent of transportation or the blockade. 

The fundamental element of production —land— 
does not demand any “colonial” means of restora- 
tion of its productivity. And as to provisions. 
This we get from the earth under the sun! 

After 8 months of work on the nationalization 
of our rural economy, as a result of two years of 
titanic struggle on the part of the proletariat for 
the right to organize the Socialist industries with 
its own hands,—%ie it not high time to admit that 
the most expedient, most far-sighted, and correct 
method to stabilize the Soviet power would be to 
use the greatest number of a ena proletarian 
forces for the work of nationalizing our agricul- 
ture? 


LIFE OF THE WORKERS IN THE URALS 

The Economic Life publishes full and exact data 
of the workers’ life in the Urale. Although the 
bourgeoisie, when they fied, attempted to yze 
the production of al] industries, they su ed only 
partially, owing to resistance on the part of the 
workers. The endeavor of the workers to increase 
production is 60 great that in many industries the 
production surpasses that of 1914. Also, the com- 
munist settlements already flourish in the Urals and 
many bridges destroyed by the bourgeoisie are all 
repaired now. The enthusiasm with which the 
workers undertook to reconstruct the destroyed eco- 
nomic life is a good guarantee for the future. 


A DANISH COMMISSION GOES TO SOVIET 
RUSSIA 

Taking advantage of the journey of the Danish 
Red Cross to Soviet Russia, it is reported from 
Co gen that a Commercial Commission is also 
to be sent to Russia, with the consent of the Soviet 
Government, in order to examine into the possi- 
bility of resumption of the Danish-Russian trade 
by investigations on the spot. The Danish steam- 
ship companies are particularly anxious to under- 
take a regular freight service to Reval and later 
to Petrograd, utilizing Danish bottoms. 
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The Mensheviki and the Soviet Government 


The Moscow Committee of the Russian Socialist International Labor Party of Which Martov is the 
Head, Has Issued the Following Appeal: 


Workers and Laborers of Moscow! 


For two years Soviet Russia has been struggling 
with innumerable enemies, who are falling upon 
Russia from all sides. It is a life-and-death strug- 
gle between World Imperialism, which sees its end 
approaching, and Soviet Russia, arisen out of the 
first of the World War. And difficult though our 
position may be at this moment, weary of the strug- 
gle though our workers may be, we can openly say 
that we are stronger the enemy, we shall not 
surrender our itions, the workers will not re- 
nounce their achievements. 

The Russian workers and peasants, who went 
through the Revolution of 1905, which they brought 
to a successful conclusion in February 1917, and 
who finally, two years ago, were the firet people of 
the world to break the power of the bourgeoisie and 
became the permanent masters of their fate, will 
not care to return to the dark past, they will not 
relinquish the political power, now that they have 
won it, they will not permit the old lackeys of the 
Czarist regime again to become slaveholders. 


Every class-conscious worker knows what terror 
the victory of Denikin, Yudenich, Von der Goltz, 
and all the other native and foreign counter-revo- 
lutionaries would bring upon us—thousands upon 
thousands of corpses, thousands of violated women, 
the senseless slaughter of the entire Jewish pou 
tion, thousands of gallows, upon which would hang 
all those who have served the interests of the work- 
ers and peasants. And, behind these wild, blood- 
thirsty hordes march the manufacturers and land- 
owners. They would once more seize possession 
of the factories and the land. They will drive the 
workers who are left alive back to the dark and 
damp cellar dwellings, they will bring back the 
old times of the Czar. They, these lice, who 
formerly called themselves lots, will take from 
the euros and peasants the last they have, take 
their goods to pay their foreign benefactors, the 
French and English capitalists, for their favors. 

The Entente, forced to withdraw the troops they 
had sent against us, because the workers of its 
lands demanded it, now place their hopes upon 
Denikin, Yudenich, and those Social-traitors who, 
like Burtzev, Savinkov, and Alexinski, are in their 
service. The Entente imperialists feed our counter- 
revolution with war-material and money, and in 
payment they take away Ukraine’s grain and buy 
up coal and metal mines, forests, and raw materials. 
Denikin is selling this property of the people for 
decades to come, in gratitude for the services ren- 
dered him. 

Can a worker, can an honest citizen place faith 
in the deception our enemies are sowing? No, in 
these days there must be none that stand aside. 
Everyone must take part with all his strength in 


the defense of Soviet Russia, for in defending it 
he is defending himself. In these days there must 
be no doubtings, in the ranks of the workers har- 


mony must rule. 


Great though mistakes of those may be who stand 
at the head of our Soviet Republic, we must all 
unite and form a unified Soviet front against 
bourgeois reaction. The enemy stands before the 
gates, and therefore all, despite their differences of 
opinion must stand together with the Communists 
and materially and morally support the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Red Army. For the victory of 
Denikin would mean our downfall, the strengthen- 
ing of world reaction, and the re-establishment of 
all that has been overthrown with the Czarism. 


The end of world imperialism is near. The En- 
tente countries are no longer agreed among them- 
selves. The ring of the blockade will soon be 
broken that is now strangling us. In our own hands 
lies our fate. We must fight for it and win it! 


The Moscow Committee of the Russian Socialist 
International Labor Party. 


ON THE PEACE WITH ESTHONIA 

The following interesting data concerning the 
pore that has just been concluded between Soviet 

ussia and Esthonia was recently telegraphed from 
Moscow to Vienna: 

A leading article in Izvestia by Steklov deals 
with the peace treaty signed with Esthonia and 
says that this means the first breach that has been 
cut in the diplomatic blockade-ring with which the 
bourgeoisie of the whole world has tried to sur- 
round the Soviet power. Now our task has become 
easier, for the other powers, now that this has been 
accomplished, already show greater inclination to 
inaugurate amicable relations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, which has always expreased its peaceful 
intentions and its readiness for peace with all 
peoples, simultaneously recognizing their right to 
self-determination. As even the Entente has a 
proletariat, and as this proletariat is sympathetic 
to Soviet Russia, the Entente will manifestly not 
be able for long to oppose the desire of its peoples 
for a realization of peace with Soviet Ruseia. 

Among the small states, only the aristocratic 
Government of Poland cherishes any special hos- 
tility to the Soviet power. The liberal press in 
London, to be sure, rightfully emphasizes that the 
Poles would be ready to make peace with the Soviet 
Republic if their Government had not fallen into 
the hands of imperialists friendly to the Entente. 
The peace with onia deals a mortal blow to 
the contention of the Entente agents that the Soviet 
Government plans to make foreign conquests. 


Folkets Dagblad Politiken, Feb. 9, 1920. 
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Scandinavian Workers Acting for Russia 
A Week of Agitation Declared for February 15-22, by the Scandinavian Central Committee. 


To the Revolutionary and Socialist Workers of 
Scandinavia : 

The Russian proletariat has victoriously thrown 
back the onslaught of the world reaction against the 
Soviet republic. Neither through military might 
nor through the hunger blockade have the Entente 
Powers succeeded in crushing the Russian Workers’ 
Revolution. In view of the hopelessness of attain- 
ing their ends by such base and criminal means, the 
Entente has been obliged to seek a new path, and 
the decision of the Supreme Council reported a 
few weeks ago, to raise the blockade, is evidence 
that world capitalism, whose inevitable collapse is 
now proceeding at a rapid pace, is finding itself 
obliged to seek a cancel settlement with Soviet 
Russia. 

The policy of the Entente however has displayed 
euch unclearness and treachery that it may well be 
assumed that such a measure, proceeding from such 
a quarter, is a mere camouflage, calculated to allay 
dissatisfaction among their own working classes. 
In order to force capitalistic Europe to advance 
further on the path it has now entered, the prole- 
tariat of all countries must therefore exert all its 
powers to emphasize the demand for general peace 
and for a resumption of political as well as com- 
mercial relations with Soviet Russia. 

The workers of Scandinavia in carrying out this 
action are not only discharging an inexorable duty 
of international solidarity with the Russian prole- 
tariat, whose heroic struggle has been and still re- 
mains a struggle for the common cause of the work- 
ing class of all the world, but they are also deeply 
interested, from an economic standpoint, in press- 
ing the demand for a reopening of the relations. 
Russia offers an immense market for Scandinavian 
industrial products and from this land we can ac- 
quire raw materials for our industries. Just at this 
moment, when the general European crisis has had 
such a serious reaction even on the economic situa- 
tion of the northern countries, an exchange of 

oods with Russia would be likely to better con- 
ditions to a very great degree, and not the less 
within the metal industry where a very serious con- 
flict is about to ensue in Sweden. 

In view of these facts, we herewith admonish the 
Socialistic and revolutionary workers of Scandi- 
navia to inaugurate at once an energetic campaign 
in favor of Soviet Russia. We suggest that the 
week of February 15-22 be devoted to meetings, 
demonstrations and other means of exerting pres- 
sure in this direction. The following things must 
be demanded: 

General peace; 

Complete lifting of the blockade; 
Resumption of diplomatic and commercial 
relations; and also 

Collections must be taken up to increase the 
subscriptions that have already been gath- 


Pe Ver 


ered for the purchase of medicine for Soviet 

Russia. 

Comrades! Let the Scandinavian ba class 
make its voice heard and make its will felt so 
emphatically, that the Governments of other coun- 
tries will have to yield and thus remove the stain 
which has marred our peoples because of their par- 
ticipation in the dishonorable struggle against the 
liberated Russian nation. 

Central Committee for the Revolu- 
tionary and Socialistic Workers 
Organizations of Scandinavia. 

Workers COMMITTEE. 
—Folkets Dagblad Politiken, Jan. 31. 


PETROGRAD’S STRENGTH NOT EXTIN- 
GUISHED IN THE REVOLUTION. 
(A letter of the Finnish Comrade Yrjé Sirola 
from Petrograd) 

I write you wth a feeling of relief. Petrograd’s 
salvation from imminent disaster resembles a mira- 
cle. But the miracles of the Revolution are not 
divine, they are cruelly realistic. Thousands of 
the best, of those indispensable to the future, have 
had to give their lives for Socialism. Never during 
the civil war had the fighting been as hard. True, 
the best on both sides fell. But what a difference! 
The counts and princes waged the last fight in the 
officers’ battalions with desparate class-conscious- 
ness. Against the wall of the Communist battal- 
ions their attack with automatic rifles, machine 
guns, and tanks broke down. On the height of 
Pulkovo, the entrance to the red metropolis, the 
tide was turned. Now they have been driven off in 
wild flight. ae 

Petrograd breathes more easily. Yet the work 
of defense is not held up for a moment. You ought 
to see the fortress! The squares and streets have 
been transformed into trenches, into walls with 
barbed-wire fences. The “cradle of the Revolu- 
tion” may fall, but it will not surrender. For us 
who were brought up under petty-bourgeois con- 
ditions, all this is a dark terror. The psycholo 
of struggle is not innate with us, it has to be ta 
us. For the modern man death holds no terror; 
the difficult art of dying consists in selling one’s 
life as dearly as possible. 

There is nothing wonderful about victory. The 
question of victory or defeat is a question of power, 
is not least of all a question of technique. But 
never can a whole land be destroyed root and 
branch. The wonderful thing is the social sense 
of duty of the working class, which constantly pro- 
duces new forces out of itself. In fact, some time 
ago the workers of Petrograd were ready to believe 
that they were at the end of their strength. And 
just recall all that they gave: The signal consisted 
in the street fighting at Petrograd; then, despite 
the contrary advice of the Mensheviks and the 
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Socia]-Revolutionaries, they created a Red Army, 
in the summer of 1918. ey themselves were its 
nucleus. How many men were sent by Petrograd 
as workers’ battalions to the Ural, the Don, etc. 
The Petrograd workers are the backbone of the 
Soviet ee of the land, and with those ex- 
tremely limited abilities that capital under the 
slave-whip of the Czar had given the workere—often 
no more than the directing sense of class instinct, 
these emissaries perform their difficult task in the 
moet backward regions of European Russia. How 
often are they misunderstood, how often opposed 
by reactionary peasant masses! 

But already from this seed the fruit is shooting 
up. The advance of the counter revolution has 
opened the eyes of the peasants. They now offer 
voluntarily what is required, arrest deserters, and 
see to it that the latter return to the front. Char- 
acteristic is the story of a regiment that I became 
acquainted with this summer. First the men were 
counter-revolutionary in sentiment, now they are 
the best regiment. Without fear they face the fire; 
enthusiastically the commi reports their valiant 
behavior. While still in the heat of battle they 
already try to convince their captured class-com- 
rades of their foolishness. 

I need hardly mention the Finnish comrades here, 
for Mr. Yudenich has no doubt advertised them 
enough. They go into it with all their spirit. 

With joy we note the beginnings of dissolution 
in “white” Finland. Conscious of the fact that 
Russia is sacrificing her best powers, while in the 
west the Revolution is moving at a snail’s pace, I 
close with this admonition to you: Never forget 
that Marxism is not just a doctrine or theory, that 
it never was a policy of standing by and looking 
on. For us who have found a hone and hearth 
within the working class there is but one watch- 
word: Passivity is death; life is only in struggle. 

Greeting from the battlefield to you, the coming 
fighters for the Revolution for Communism! 


Yours, 
YRJO SIROLA. 


FOR THE RUSSIAN PRISONERS IN FRANCE 


RISONERS! This word, already sad enough 

in itself becomes all the more tragic when it is 

used to refer to soldiers from a country on which 
war has never been declared. 


Thus, the appeal for the “Russian Prisoners,” 
published by Le Populaire, has had the effect of all 
moving manifestations, which prove that one never 
appeals in vain to the heart of the people. Is it 
possible to read the following letter without emo- 
tion: 

Having read in your issue of Tuesday, the 6th, that you 
intend to open a subecription in favor of the Russian 

isoners in France, kindly ear two little girls, who 

ve adopted a Russian as a big brother, to offer you the 
amount of their Christmas presents, equal to ten francs, 

I hope that our little mite will provide some comfort for 
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all those poor unfortunates who are awaiting the libera- 
tion of their dear country. 
With the hope that you wil] not think ill of our little 
offering, kindly accept, Sir, our respectful salutations. 
Jeanne et Lucerte BALBLanc. 


P. S—I also am asking you whether you can send us 
any books printed in Russian. They are for my big 
brother who is indoors and who is bored in the evenings 
because he has nothing to read in his mother tongue. 


We shall send to Jeanne and Lucette Balblanc 
all that they have asked for their big brother. 

With all our heart we thank our two little friends 
for their charming gift. 

“A Widow,” whose subscription of five francs 
has come to this office, asks us whether we also will 
receive gifts of materials. 

Le Populaire will eagerly receive such gifts and 
will forward them to the parties concerned. 

And, once more, thank you all. 

—Fanny C1ar. 


THE YUDENICH ATROCITIES 
| Gee writes the following about the advance 
on Gatchina: 

The generals of Yudenich were hanging, shoot- 
ing and persecuting people without limit. 

For instance, the commander of the Lieven regi- 
ment—Diderov, amused himself by hanging sol- 
diers of the Red Guard on birch trees. 

Commander Balakhowitz acted in the same way. 

There is not to be found a birch tree in the 
forests to the North without a Red Guard soldier 
in a night-shirt hanging from it. 

At the time of the advance, in October, 800 
sailors—communists were taken out from the Red 
Army. 

The Soviet authorities were notified and they are 
of course making use of these facts to incite the 
people against the “whites.” 
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Litvinov’s Appointment as Chief Representative of the 
Co-operatives 


A Telegram Which Confirms the Election of the Representative for the Russian Co-operative 
Organizations 


The following wireless telegram was forwarded 
on February 2nd by the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the Co-operative Organizations at Moscow, 
to its representatives Berkuchev and Morozov in 
London: 

The Central Executive Committee of the Co- 
operative Organizations has received from the 
Soviet Government full power and authorization to 
export raw materials in xan for tools abso- 
lutely necessary for Russia. e Central Execu- 
tive of the Co-operative Organization unites with- 
in itself all the co-operative organizations in Russia 
and constitutes their business center. In accordance 
with the communication of the Soviet Government 
to the Central Executive Committee of the Co- 
4 eeaa Organizations, your representatives will 
obtain permission to enter Russia and receive in- 
structions as to the route they are to follow, which 
will be given after application is made to Litvinov 
in Copenhagen. The Administrative Section of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Co-operative 
Organizations is in doubt whether the insufficiently 
authorized cooperators whom you have proposed 
will be able to advance the organization of com- 
mercial relations. The Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the Cooperative Organizations therefore con- 
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siders it to be more practical to send out its own 
representatives, independently of your delegation, 
and provided with the necessary instructions as 
well as with very broad cress Orla The 
Central Executive Committee of a Alberta 
Organizations is of the opinion that its delegation 
must obtain permission to leave Russia as well as 
guarantees for an unimpeded return to that coun- 
try. Simultaneously with forwarding your answer 
by wireless please forward it aleo"to Litvinov in 
Copenhagen, who has been appointed by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Cooperative Organiza- 
tions to be chairman of the delegation above men- 
tioned. In appointing Litvinov as its representa- 
tive, who is at present in Copenhagen, the Adminis- 
trative Section had in view the beginning of ex- 
changes of Russian raw materials for foreign goods 
as soon as possible, without waiting for the delega- 
tion and avoiding all delays based upon negotia- 
tions by wireless, and meetings of the Administra- 
tive Section after receiving such wireless messages. 
Sioned 

ALEzHAVA, Chairman of the 

Administrative Section. 
Korosov, Vice-chairman of the Section. 
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The Cradle of the Revolution 


By G. ZINovIEV 


ib Petrograd the banner of insurrection was first 
raised, both in 1905 and again in March and 
November 1917. In all three revolutions the first 
place is due to Petrograd. 

Nowhere in Russia was the pulse of the prole- 
tarian struggle so strong as in Petrograd. I re- 
member my first impression on returning to Petro- 
grad in the Spring of 1917 after eight years of 
exile. I felt as if I had just fallen into a boiling 
cauldron, situated in the very center of the class 
struggle. All around me the proletarian was rag- 
ing; passions ran high and I felt the hour soproach 
when the class struggle would blaze up in its sharp- 
est form—as a civil war. 

Through all these periods Petrograd has stood 
at the head of all Russia; it has always had a lead 
of several months. And it has happened to—that 
the Petrograd of the proletariat has had to retard 
its steps in order that the more sluggish reserves 
should have time to catch up with it. This was the 
case both before and after the November revolu- 
tion. Tell me a single city in all of Russia, yes, 
in all the world, that has suffered so much, has 
borne so many trials as did Red Petrograd in the 
years 1917-1919. Famine, three evacuations, thrice 
repeated onslaughts by the butchers of the revolu- 
tion, assassinations of the leaders of the workers 
(Volodarsky, Uritsky), conspiracies of social revo- 
lutions both of the right and of the left variety, 
the treason at Krasnya-Gorka—so many misfor- 
tunes that it is impossible even to begin to enumer- 
ate them! 

And yet, in spite of all, Petrograd held out even 
on that last occasion when the city was threat- 
ened by Yudenich; and on the second anniversary 


of the proletarian revolution Petrograd stands 
stronger than ever before. Death, h r, mis- 
fortunes, all these things have merel rdened 
sath aaa proletarian spirit of the people of Petro- 


Petrograd has a Providence of its own. For 25 
years great masses of workers have been gathering 
in this city. Here they have been boiled in the 
cauldron of the workshop, they have steeled their 
spirit and proclaimed themselves as the advance 
guard of the workers’ Russia. 

But, on the other hand, it was in Petrograd also 
that for many, many decades there was trained a 
bureaucracy, there were gathered whole camps of 
bourgeois and semi-bourgeois persons. Nowhere 
in the world was there such a gathering of old 
bureaucratic elements to be found. Nowhere were 
there so much of the cream of the bourgeoisie, the 
landed proprietors, and the plutocracy. And of 
these bourgeois bureaucratic elements there still re- 
main occasional traces even after the two year per- 
iod of the proletarian revolution. The iron mill of 
the revolution has done exceedingly good work. 

In general we may say that the proletarian revo- 
lution has been victorious and that the proletarian 
spirit hovers over this suffering city, which is im- 
posing even in spite of its sufferng . 

The proletarian genius has carried off its greatest 
moral victory. The harder, the more gloomy were 
the times through which Petrograd was obliged to 
live, the greater was the moral energy displayed 
by the Petrograd proletariat. As if they had 
sprung from nowhere, new forces constantly ap- 
peared, and the workers of Petrograd emerged 
victorious from all their accumulated difficulties 
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and misfortunes. Petrograd is a remarkable city. 
It is really a city that stands high on the hill. Like 
a beacon, Petrograd sheds its light over all the 
thinking workers and peasants of Russia. 

Take a walk through the streets and market 
places of Petrograd and you can really see that 
every stone is a piece of Russian revolutionary 
history. 

Just look here at the courtyard of the Winter 
Palace where the events of the Bloody Sunday took 

lace in January, 1905. And then—the Winter 

alace itself, against which tens of thousands of 
Petrograd’s noblest proletarians advanced to the 
attack in November, 1917. Look also at the Tauride 
Palace and now the Uritzky Palace—formerly the 
seat of the Black Hundred Duma, from which the 
Constituent Assembly of melancholy memory was 
cast out. Here it was also that on July 3, 1917, 
the first Bolshevik majority was formed among 
the Workers’ Delegates to the Soviet Congress. 
And here, behind the Narva Custom House, is the 
building in which the Communist Party of Russia 
in August, 1917, held its six semi-legal meetings. 
Here are the junkers’ schools (in Russia the word 
junker means young military cadet, and not as in 
Germany an agrarian reactionary), from which as 
a base, the young cadets, in hiding, attempted to 
assassinate the revolution. And behold, here at 
last is Smolny Institute, the world’s most important 
headquarters staff of the proletarian revolution. 
And it seems as if in its great hall still can be 
clearly heard the echo of the historical speeches 
that once were held there. . . . 

How many times have our enemies not “con- 
quered” Red Petrograd! A score of times the 
English and French wireless stations announced to 
the world that the Finnish butchers had already 
conquered Petrograd. A score of times the world’s 
greatest geniuses, within the bourgeoisie, elaborated 
the most brilliant plans to occupy Petrograd. 
Twice the enemy’s hordes had approached to with- 
in 30 versts of Petrograd and each time there 
emerged from the gigantic struggle against these 
great masses of enemies the indomitable, proud, 
red sons of Petrograd, who had devoted the last 
energy of their muscles to secure the victory. 


Two hundred and eighty thousand workers have 
left Petrograd within the year after following the 
November revolution. Where did they go? The 
overwhelming majority went to the numerous 
fronts. Thousands and thousands of warriors, 
Petrograd’s workers, have lowered their heads in 
defiance on the various fronts in the struggle for 
Communism. Tens of thousands of other Petro- 
grad workers have traveled out to the provinces. 
They are there carrying out a great cultural and 
educational labor. Among the chairmen of the 
average committees, among the leaders of the execu- 
tive committees of the communes, you will most 
often find a worker from Petrograd. It is he who 
has brought light to the provinces, he who became 
the leader of the remote Russian towns buried in 
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their snow drifts, towns that are to be wakened to 

a new life; and it is to these that Petrograd owes 

the affection with which all Soviet Russia looks to 

it. We may say without ation: “Petro- 
ad is the beloved bride of the Workers’ and 
easants’ Russia.” 

For two years the cars loaded with grain have 
not ceased their journeys to Petrograd. Grain has 
been gathered by the teaspoon in far off Siberia 
along the Volga and in central Russia. To the 
children of the workers of Petrograd gifts have 
been sent from all the other regions of Russia; 
often the senders of these gifth are surrendering 
their last few crumbs. The word: “For the Workers 
of Petrograd” works like a charm. Whenever a 
man of the first rank among the Petrograd workers 
appears anywhere in the country—on the front, 
on the railroad line, anywhere where a question 
that has any importance for Soviet Russia must be 
disposed of, a sudden energy is immediately im- 
parted into the proceedings. 

Surrounded on all sides by enemies, the hungry 
and harassed Petrograd with one hand waves aside 
all onslaughts, while with the other it continues 
its labor of constructing the new life of the coun- 
try. It was Petrograd which was the first city 
which set up a gigantic mechanism for social pro- 
visioning, which now already serves 1,000,000 per- 
sons. The dinner portions which are distributed 
are poor and dreadfully small, but it will not al- 
ways be thus. To have achieved a daily distribu- 
tion of one million dinners is already a fine piece 
of practical socialism. It was Petrograd which 
first enrolled women in masses in administrative 
life. The heroic struggle of the Petrograd work- 
ers has profoundly stirred up the broadest sections 
of the female proletariat. Tens of thousands of 
proletarian women are struggling consciously in 
our ranks. Tens of hundreds of excellent admin- 
istrators have already been drawn from the lowest 
ranks of the working women of Petrograd. There 
is not a branch of the life of the state in which the 
Petrograd women have not taken part. It was 
Petrograd that first armed nearly a thousand wo- 
men and placed them as militia for the protection 
of the great city. 

It was Petrograd that first assigned hundreds and 
hundreds of working women to the hospitals to 
take care of the wounded soldiers, and that ap- 
pointed them to control the most important insti- 
tutions of social welfare, etc. 

It was against our city of insurrection that our 
enemies therefore directed their most savage at- 
tacks. Korniloff led his troops against Petrograd; 
Kerensky gathered his divisions to conquer Petro- 
grad. In September, 1917, the social traitors were 
already shouting through the mouth of their leader, 
the sadly notorious A. Potresov, in wild and ve- 
hement articles that “an end must be put to Petro- 
grad.” 

The revolutionary workers of Petrograd frus- 
trated this infernal plan of their enemies. 
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In an English newspaper I recently read an 
article in which it was stated that Petrograd “was 
to a certain extent a fetish for the Bolsheviki.” 
The conquest of Petrograd would, the article said, 
decapitate the Boleheviki. 

This English bourgeois paper was not entirely 
wrong. OF course Petrograd is not exactly a “fe- 
tish” for us; of course the revolutionary prole- 
tarians have not and cannot have any fetishes. 
But Red Petrograd, the great producer of insur- 
rection, the first city of the proletarian revolution, 
cradle of the third international, is truly the most 
precious city for us. 

And Petrograd is by no means a “relic” for us 
as was written some time ago by one of the less 
far sighted adherents of the Soviet power. We 
defend Petrograd and we must defend it, not only 
as a historical monument to the revolution, as a 
city to which we owe much for what it has done 
in the past. No, Petrograd even now remains the 
flaming heart of Soviet Russia. Petrograd is stil] 
the inexhaustible fountain for the most skilled 
representatives of the proletarian advance guard; 
Petrograd at this moment is the center of the pro- 
letarian struggle. Petrograd is still supplying 
Soviet Russia with the most able leaders for the 
working class. Even now, in the poorest period 
of its industrial life Petrograd must still be con- 
sidered as the most important furnisher to the 
Red Army. 
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the proletarian revolution in a P packer ropes dif- 
ficult position. But the Petrograd proletarian has 
not yet lost, and will not lose his brisk spirit. 
The wild gusts of storm have not cast us down, nor 
will the cold autumn extinguish our courage—that 
is what the workers—men and women—of Petro- 
grad say to themselves. 

On the Southern front the situation is grave 
(this danger has now been past for three months). 
What must we do? Let us be the first to rush 
forward there where the danger is greatest; let 
us be the first to rush forward and with our breasts 
defend the dictatorship of the proletariat and thus 
carry with us and lead on in our advance the 
workers of the other cities and admonish the whole 
Russia of the peasants and workers to wage these 
hard fights with us and press them to a brilliant 
victory. 

There are no better proletarians than the workers 
of Petrograd! There is not a finer city than Red 
chia oes I know scores of worn out proletarians 
who literally are in love with Petrograd, and 
several to whom a separation from Petrograd would 
be as hard as a separation from one's beloved. 
These old proletarian men and their young broth- 
ers in arms have a secret dream: once we have 
come ow victorious from the civil war, we will 
move back the capital of Russia to Petrograd. 

Let us hope that when we celebrate the third 
anniversary of the workers’ revolution that this 


Petrograd approaches the second aniversary ofdream may become a reality. 


Military Review 
Political and Strategical Reflections 
By Lr. Cot. B. Roustam BEK 


Washington, D. C., March 18, 1920. 

lea sudden outburst_of revolution in Germany 
naturally has greatly affected the military situ- 
ation in Russia. First of all the success of the Ger- 
man proletariat will necessarily make a great im- 
pression on the proletarian masses in Poland, thus 
confusing the | ieee military situation of the 
Polish army. According to the recent dispatches 
from Poland a general strike is spreading through- 
out the country, and the news from upper Silesia of 
March 17th, says that a rising of a Bolshevist char- 
acter at Warsaw and other parts of Poland is in 

full progress, (N. Y. Times, March 18, 1920). 
Therefore, we can accept without any hesitation 
the fact that the rear of the Polish army in Russia 
is disorganized and consequently Polish strategy is 
aralyzed and unable to carry out its original plan. 
enceforth the Russian general staff has a free hand 
for action against the Polish army to force it to 
fall back beyond its frontier line. From a purely 
military point of view there is no probability that 
the Poles in view of the present military and politi- 
cal situation in Europe, will be able to remain in 
Russia or even to offer normal resistance to the 
advancing Red Army. be 


It is doubtful whether the Allies will succeed in 
supporting the Polish reactionaries, and I venture 
to say that the Allies will not be able to save Pil- 
sudsky’s armies from disaster. 

I have always maintained that Poland must make 

ce with Russia in order to prevent useless blood- 
shed, but now the situation has changed and peace 
will be concluded, however, not with Pileudsky’s 
Poland, but with the real Poland—Soviet Poland. 
In the New York Call of March 17th, I expressed 
my conviction that a revolution was already under 
way in Poland® and that the salvation of that coun- 
try lay only in the adoption of a Soviet Government 
and a defensive alliance with Russia. 

The latest message from Warsaw, five days de- 
layed, contains only a rehash of an earlier alleged 
victory of the Poles in the region of Mozir. The Mos- 
cow wireless has never suppressed defeats sustained 
by the Red Army, yet no such defeats have been re- 
ported. On the contrary, we are permitted to read 
a flash from Moscow, saying “The advance of our 
troops continues on the Mogilev-Podolsk front,” 
and this was as early as March 12th. This proves 


* The New York Cali of March 18, 1920. 
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that the Polish army has been thrown back in a dis- 
astrous rout somewhere between the Pripet marshes 
and the Lithuanian frontier, following a battle 
fought in the vicinity of Bobruisk. And such was 
the situation even when Germany did not show any 
signs of military uprising, and when there was still 
fear that imperialistic Germany might support the 
Poles in their fight against the Soviet. 

If Prussian militarism had won in Germany then 
Poland would have been in great danger. Under 
the pretext of supporting the Polish army against 
the Reds, Germany would have invaded Poland, thus 
creating new complications for the Allies. In that 
case Soviet Russia would never have come to the aid 
of the present Polish Government, but now the situa- 
tion has entirely changed, and it will be the sacred 
duty of the Soviet Government to support the Polish 
proletariat in its struggle against the hydra of 
reaction. F 

I just received a copy of Le Matin, dated Paris, 
March 4, 1920, in which General Maseenet, who re- 
cently returned from Germany and Poland, gives his 
report in regard to the German and Polish armies. 
This experienced French general said that the Ger- 
man army is in a perfect state. The men are phys- 
ically sound, well drilled and well officered. eir 
discipline is on a very high level: Everywhere these 
troops show a desire to take revenge on France. 
They do not consider themselves vanquished and are 
willing to fight. 

Quite different is the impression produced on 
General Massenet by the Polish army. The Polish 
troops are recrpited from Russian Poland, German 
Poland and Austrian Poland. These elements can- 
not be brought together even by discipline, and 
frequent friction can be observed amongst these 
heterogenous elements. They are very poorly of- 
ficered by men of different nationalities, different 
training and often lacking the knowledge of the 
Polish language. Many officers in the Polish army 
are strangers not only to the Polish nation, but to 
the country in general—they are English, French, 
American, etc. In the event of German aggression 
against Poland, General Massenet said that the Poles 
have slight chance of resistance. Snch an army can- 
nct be considered an obstacle to the armies of Soviet 
Russia bound together by solidarity and conscious 
discipline and ae te by the highest ideals of uni- 
versal brotherhoo 

With the triumph of the German revolution natur- 
ally a military invasion of Poland by Germany is 
out of the question. Invasion was never a military 
aim of the Soviet Government. Therefore the vic- 
torious advance of the Russian armies towards the 
Polish frontier could be considered as a support to 
the Polish proletariat, a movement which is diamet- 
Fically opposite to all the foreign movements known 
in the history towards any country which is in the 
throes of revolution. 

Now let us consider what is happening in Ger- 
many. It was said by certain military critics, cer- 
tain statesmen, that the movement of the German 
militarists on Berlin could be compared to the Kor- 
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niloff revolt against Kerensky in the summer of 
1917. I protested: 

“Korniloff was on the outside of a ring trying to 
break into the seat of power—Petrograd and Mos- 
cow. The German reactionaries have seized the cen- 
tral organism of government and it is the radical 
forces that must on the outskirts and fight 
toward the center. A general strike of the Russian 
workers against Korniloff paralyzed the outlying 
opposition and made it unite with the loyal center. 
A general strike by the German workers would 
paralyze Berlin and make its population go over to 
the encircling rebels, Nothing else will accomplish 
that end quickly. Civil war will surely be the 
portion of Germany for some time to come unless 
a general strike comes to wipe out the militarists 
and if the Allies attempt military intervention they 
will only accomplish in Germany what they did in 
the case of Russia. They will solidify all German 
factions and strengthen whichever group happens 
to be in office.”* 

We must not forget that a German soldier is a 
man like any other man. He has been taken from 
the people and will remain with the people. There 
is a limit to his patience and finally he will follow 
the people rather than individuals to whose selfish 
aims he has at last awakened. He is obedient to 
their orders only under certain circumstances and 
up to a certain point. But when he is approached 
by the revolting masses at the opportune moment 
he deserts his military leaders. is is inevitable 
at the present phase of development. 

We must bear in mind that German capitalism 
has been destroyed by the war, that the petit bour- 

eoisie has been converted into unemployed pro- 
fetariat, that the influence of capital—this powerful 
weapon in old Germany, has been nullified and that 
imperialistic Germany has lost her most important 
weapon. 

e last effort to support militarism in Germany 
was attempted by the Allies during the famous 
movement of the Von der Goltz army known as the 
Avaloff-Bermondt adventure in the Baltic provinces. 
The same army sprung the recent coup detat in 
Berlin. og 

The average German bourgeois took but little 
interest in the political situation of his country. He 
was far more interested in its economic development 
and in preserving the greatness and unity of his 
fatherland. He was educated to believe in the mili- 
tary power of the German army. The war opened 
his eyes. He sow the national economic life de- 
stroyed and the country bankrupt. The military 
power on which he relied for his protection failed 
to justify his hopes, and he pulled it down together 
with kaiserism. But being afraid of the growth of 
Communism in Soviet Russia he resorted to half- 
measures of bourgeois democracy. The temporary 
success of Ebert and his accomplices can ex- 
plained by the survival of faith in the possibility 
of a restoration of Germany’s military power on 


* Interview with Lz. Col. B. Roustam Bek by Paul Wal- 
lace Hanna in the New York Call of March 18, 1920. 
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a new basis for the defense of impoverished Ger- 
many against aggression of Franco-English imper- 
ialistic capitalism. 

The hopes of the German people were not real- 
ized. The workers and peasants of Germany soon 
discovered that their new democratic leaders were 
guiding them to disaster in the same way in which 
the Russian Provisional Government aad Kerensky 
had driven the Russian people to sacrifice them- 
selves to western capitalism. The first outburst of 
the proletarian revolution in Germany met with 
failure just as in Russia. This, however, did not 
mean that the German revolution suffered a decisive 
defeat. It merely signified that the atmosphere was 
still too much permeated with the influence of the 
old regime and was not favorable to the revolution. 

The majority of the German people leaned to- 
ward democracy, to which they looked for real 
protection. But whither has this capitalist democ- 
racy brought Germany? It brought the war-torn 
country to still greater humiliation beneath the west- 
ern imperialist capitalism and would have ended in 
complete economic slavery of the German people. 
There is nothing surprising in the fact that the 
Russian revolution and the complete defeat of re- 
action backed by the international imperialism has 

roduced great impression upon the German masses. 

e expulsion of the Allies from Russian soil and 
the complete triumph of the Russian Soviet policy 
over the international political intriguers was under- 
stood in Germany. The German nation theoritically 
was more prepared for Socialism than any other 
nation. The doctrine of Socialism was widely 
spread among al] strata of German society and had 
even penetrated into the army. The country of 
Marx, Engels, Bebel, Lassalle, Liebknecht, and Rosa 
Luxemburg could not remain indifferent to the 
Marxian program being carried out in Russia, and 
it is quite natural that the German people have 
taken to arms in order to crush forever the dark 

wer of the imperialistic reaction. Those who 
bnow Germany will certainly agree that the German 
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proletariat will be able to do its part in the inter- 
national proletarian program. 

Theoretically the proletariat of Germany was 
long ready for its realization, but it was not suffi- 
ciently strong and the circumstances were not favor- 
able for the achievement of the social revolution. 
Now when such circumstances and economic con- 
ditions are suitable for the revolution it de- 
velops automatically. Like a gigantic stream, 
the revolutionary movement sweeps the country, 
bringing to the surface leaders who are not driving 
the masses, but who are themselves driven by the 
masses. 

I consider that the German masses from a mili- 
tary standpoint are quite prepared to overthrow 
the military forces of imperialistic Germany. Dur- 
ing the period of the Great War almost all the male 
population of Germany not only received military 
training but also had the opportunity to apply this 
training in practice. Even German women were 
trained for the defense of the country. The great 
majority of the officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers when disbanded reached their homes dis- 
gusted with the militaristic regime. Morally and 
economically depressed, these Germans cannot re- 
main indifferent to the fact that German imperial- 
ism camouflaged as democracy and supported by 
international capitalism, is again trying to rise to 
power. Amongst these veterans there are many 
skilful tacticians and even strategists, more highly 
educated than those of the band of adventurers who 
planned the unrealizable plot for the restoration 
of imperialism in Germany. 

As people of military education, the Germans 
followed with interest the development of the Red 
Army in Russia and they have naturally understood 
that only by means of such an army will they be 
able to free themselves from the foreign invaders 
imposing upon them the drastic terms of a barbar- 
ous peace. They know that in order to create such 
an army they must first of all establish the same 
regime that was established in Russia—the Soviets. 


Exit Politics—Enter Economics 
(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


ARIS, Feb. 20.—After nearly two and a half 
years of existence of the Russian Soviet Re- 
public, the air is finally beginning to clear. The 
overnments have come to realize that this new 
Socialist commonwealth has come to stay, and that 
no amount of plotting and “cussing” can help the 
situation. With this sobering realization on the 
part of the governments, the various currents of 
newspaper opinion throughout the world which are 
directly or indirectly controlled by them are be- 
coming saner and more in touch with realities. 
The attempts of isolated groups, like the North- 
cliffe press in England, to revive atrocity tales 
and to conjure up tales of Bolshevik monsters strid- 
ing across the Himalayas and seizing India have 
failed miserably. A new epoch has been reached 


in the relations between Russia and the outside 
world, and atrocities and menaces belong to the 
poe that has passed—the epoch of political war- 
are. 

One of Mr. Lloyd George’s few virtues is that 
he usually scents the drift of the times just a wee 
bit ahead of others. This accounts for the fact 
that England has taken the lead in inaugurating the 
new policy toward Soviet Russia. While the armed 
political warfare between the Allies and the Re- 
public of Soviets was still raging fiercely last No- 
vember, Lloyd George was the first minister on the 
Allied side to recognize that that stage was soon 
to end, and that it was necessary to prepare for 
new times. He dispatched the O’Grady mission to 
Copenhagen, and virectl y or indirectly from the 
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Litvinoff-O’Grady negotiations have come all the 
steps that are ushering in the era of economic in- 
tercourse between Soviet Russia and the outside 
world. His recent speech of February 10, in which 
he seems to confide the care of Russo-Allied rela- 
tions to business men is an astute recognition of 
the necessities of the situation. Te bo sure, he ex- 
pects economic intercourse with the outside world 
to “reform” the Soviet Government and to force 
it to abandon its “barbarisms.” But the time for 
trying to reform the Russian Revolution is long 
past, and Mr. Lloyd George knows it is. 

The Allies tried to “reform” the government of 
the Russian people, when they undertook in 1918, 
through their consular agents, to blow up railroads 
and bridges and to starve the people of Petrograd 
and Moscow into submission. They also tried to 
“reform” the Soviet system by the Czecho-Slovak 
adventures, by armed intervention at Vladivostok 
and Muriense by the various All-Russian Govern- 
ments, by Kolchak, Denikin and Yudenich—they 
tried and failed. And now it is time to conclude 
a protocol. 

Perhaps the significance of the present stage in 
the Russian situation may be better understood if 
we regard the Russian Revolution as a strike of 
a ‘hole people against the capitalistic governments 
of the Entente. The strike has lasted twenty-eight 
months, and has been marked by all the suffering 
and misery that attend all strikes, except that in 
this case they were multiplied enormously by the 
unusual immensity of the forces at play on hoth 
sides. But now the Russian people have won their 
strike; they have won the right to organize a gov- 
ernment and a system of economic administration 
of their own choosing. 

And now back to work. The Russian people is 
more than anxious to resume its proper place in 
world production, provided of course that no at- 
tempt is made to break down their union organiza- 
tion. For these purposes we need a protocol, to 
be drawn up between the bosses of the Entente and 
the representatives of the Russian people. And we 
need more than that. We need to elaborate a 
code to govern the exchanges between Russia and 
the outside powers. In saber words we need to 
recognize the new conditions produced by the ex- 
istence of the Soviet organization. As Radek stated 
in his articles in the Zukunft* of Berlin, we need 
to have expert economists sent to Russia to estab- 
lish exchange values between various products, and 
to make the necessary special adjustments between 
the Soviet system and the toes? capitalistic 
system of commerce and exchange. Many people 
have thoughtlessly said that the Soviet system and 
the capitalistic system cannot exist side by side. 
The answer is that they do exist, and that they 
will continue to exist for a long time, until one 
or the other finally disappears from history. As 
long as they do exist side by side, mutual con- 
cessions are necessary. 


*Wo intend to reprint this article by Radek in the next 
issue of Soviet Russia. 
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But there is no hindrance in the way of reason- 
able concessions from the Soviet Government. It 
has long ago manifested its desire to do business 
with the capitalistic states and the capitalistic sys- 
tems in order to further its own and the world’s 
economic reconstructions. The peace treaty with 
Esthonia is a concrete manifestation of this desire. 
and in the approaching peace conferences between 
Poland and Russia, and between Russia and the 
Allies, the same spirit will govern the Soviet dele- 
gates as during the negotiations at Dorpat. 


Every recent event tends to show that the Russian 
situation is passing from the political stage to 
the economic. But of course it would be a mistake 
to assume a hard and fast line between politics and 
economics. The intervention of the Allies in Russia 
was both political and economic, for it had for its 
purpose the division of the country into diverse 
economic concessions, to be distributed among the 
various powers and protected by a puppet All- 
Russian government that would calisersiett to 
the economic interests of foreigners. The sound- 
ness of this economics is perhaps open to question, 
for had the plan been realized, it would have un- 
doubtedly prepetuated guerilla warfare and dis- 
organized uprisings that would have made the 
gathering of capitalistic profits impossible. 

But now that the capitalistic interests have been 
thwarted in their attempts to Mexicanize and China- 
fy Russia, and will have to be content with the 
smaller but more secure profits of legitimate for- 
eign trade, it will no longer serve their purpose to 
exploit atrocity tales, to paint Russia as a hellish 
chaos and the leaders of the Soviet Government as 
monsters of iniquity. In Paris the rain has not 
yet completely effaced the election posters of the 
Bloc National, with the red head of Bolshevism 
bearing a knife between its teeth, but already it 
appears as an anomaly, with the rapid change of 
events that has come since November. One of the 
reactionary papers of Paris is led to point a warn- 
ing to French politicians that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, “despotic” and “barbarous” though it may 
be, has shown itself much superior to the old-style 
democracies in manifestations of efficiency. A wel- 
come change of the times, 

Meanwhile the new yarn of the militarization of 

labor in Russia— a sort of transitional falsehood 
to bridge the descent from atrocities to truth—has 
fallen flat A despatch from Lansbury in Moscow 
—— the true version of the situation. So far 
rom the government forcing men into the army 
of labor, the latter grew out of a realization on the 
part of the soldiers that with the present interna- 
tional situation and internal transportation difficul- 
ties, it is too soon to think of demobilizing the 
army. They therefore asked to be organized into 
an industrial army. Lansbury quotes the opinion 
of Melnichansky, the secretary of the Russian Syn- 
dicates, as to the future: 

“Later, when the general peace will be signed, 
there will be no regular army in Russia. Her sol- 
diers will not fight except for self-defense. There 
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will be, however, a territorial militia, which will 
not be trained in the barracks, but in the munici- 
palities.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF BOLSHEVISM 


{The following article clearly does not emanate from a 
“Bolshevik” source, but it is reproduced from The New 
Statesman, London, as an expression of liberal opinion 
much different from that usually met with, even a few 
months ago.) 

The Allied Governments have made fools of themselves 
over Russia because they feared the Bolsheviks too much 
and respected them too little. Our own Government has 
spent more than a hundred millions of perfectly good 
British Bradburys in learning what it ought to have known 
at least a year ago; that unlese it was prepared to conquer 
Russia and administer it as a British protectorate inter- 
vention was bound to end in disaster. Even now it appears 
to have learned only half its lesson. It has realized that 
the Soviet Government must be respected, but not that it 
need not be feared. The decision of the Supreme Council 
to permit trade with Russia on a limited e, welcome as 
it is, seems to have been dictated by considerations of 
temporary expediency rather than by anything that can 
be called statesmanship. Our commercial policy towards 
Russia seems to be as half-hearted as our military policy 
has been. Trade is not to be permitted, not officially en- 
couraged. The Supreme Council in its wiedom has de 
vised a means by which we may enjoy the best of both 
worlds; without soiling the hem of our garment by con- 
tact with bloody murderers, we are to obtain from them 
food and the flax that we want. 

But, of course, the thing will not stop there. Assuming 
that the decision is serious, once trade begins to flow across 
the borders of Soviet Russia no government will have power 
to set limits to it. Undoubtedly, it will be very profitable 
trade, easier in many ways to finance and to develop than 
that with Germany or Austria, and it will probably not 
take long to assume e considerable proportions. Recog- 
nition of Lenin and his colleagues as, at any rate, the de 
facto Government of Russia will then become unavoidable. 
Unless we are to hand Russia over commercially to Ger- 
many and the neutrals, we shall be obliged to make peace; 
and peace implies recognition. Recognition is, therefore, 
what the decision of the Supreme Council really means, and 
the sooner that is frankly admitted and its consequences 
faced, the better for us all. The only result of a continued 
refusal to face the facts of the Russian situation will be to 
tie our own hands as against the Bolshevik Government 
and yield to it the advantages both of initiative and of 
decision in all that concerns our mutual relations. 


It is important to observe that the position in Russia 
has been fundamentally modified during recent months. 
In the early part of last year we frequently expreased in 
these columns the view that peace with the Bolsheviks 
would be followed pretty quickly by their overthrow through 
the action of internal forces. It seems impossible now to 
entertain any such expectation. All recent information 
from public and other sources indicates that the Soviet 
Government has been gaining enormously in prestige and 
in popularity. The Allies gave it its chance of finding its 
feet and it has found them; and whether we make war or 
whether we make peace there is nothing we can do now 
which is likely seriously to shake its authority. Between 
its position today and its position twelve months ago there 
ja no comparison. The sweeping victories of the Red Army 
have naturally had a tremendous effect, but that is not the 
only, or even perhaps the most important, factor in the 
change which has taken place. The Soviet Government has 
succeeded not only in its military but in its economic 
organization of Russia. It has abandoned in many respects 
its own principles, but it has provided the people with work 
and f The transport system has been completely re- 
organized; a harvest richer than any that has been known 
in Rusaia for a generation has eliminated all fear of star- 
vation; and whilst there is still a great shortage of manu- 
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factured goods, the situation even in this is vastly 
easier than it was a year ago, owing to the successful 
restarting and development of factories throughout the 
area which has been untouched by the civil war. It would 
be difficult, perhaps impossible, to overestimate the moral 
effect of these achievements. From the point of view of 
the Russian workman the Soviet Government has justified 
itself. It may not be popular, but it has made good; and 
there is ample ground for supposing—and this is the es- 
sential point—that a change might be a change for the 
worse. 


In a word, the Soviet Government has shown that it can 
govern. Herein lies the secret of the great accessions of 
strength and support which it is known to have obtained 
during the past year from amongst the educated classes. 
To suppose that this support is merely the result of ter- 
rorism and the fear of starvation is no more a tenable 
theory than it is to suppose that Trotsky’s overwhelming 
victories have been won by troops which only took the field 
because there were Chinese with machine-guns in their 
rear. Men may be forced by terrorism to conform to a 
rule, but no such motive can explain the energy and the 
efficient activity which have become more and more ap- 
parent during the past year not only in the Army but in 
every branch of Russian industry and administration. It 
is manifest that the brain-workers are not only working 
for Lenin but, with few exceptions, are putting their hearts 
into their work. On any other supposition what the Soviet 
Government has achieved would be a sheer miracle. 


Moreover, there is plenty of evidence to the same effect. 
In the negotiations which are going on between the Rus- 
sian and Esthonian Governments at Dorpat, the naval rep- 
resentative of the former is Count Benckendorff, son of 
the late Russian Ambassador in London. He does not 
profess to share the social and economic creed of the Com- 
munists but holds that in serving the Soviet Government he 
is serving Russia. Asked whether that Government was 
really popular in Russia, he replied that it was not, but 
that it knew its own mind more and was less unpopular and 
far more efficient than any other Government Russia had 
ever had; that its achievements with regard to education 
and the care of children were very remarkable; and that 
with regard to the reorganization of industry it was show- 
ing a degree of capacity and energy far in advance of any- 
thing that was known in Russia of the old regime. Such 
appears now to be the general verdict in Russia itself. 
The chief difficulty which Lenin had to face, namely, the 
active opposition or passive resistance of those Prain 
workers who alone could make his administration a suc- 
ceas has been overcome; and it is the Allies who have given 
him a chance to overcoming it. We supplied Denikin with 
British guns and British tanks manned by British soldiers, 
and thus made a present to the Bolsheviks of whatever 
democratic or patriotic sentiment existed in Russia. Lenin 
got the help he wanted and has known how to use it #0 
as to keep it. 


We suppose that in all modern history there has never 
been a case of the suppression of the truth so general and 
eo successful as the suppression of the truth about Bol- 
sheviam. Economically, it is a crude and probably un- 
workable creed. Politically, it is undemocratic and inevit- 
ably unpopular. In practice it has been responsible for 
infinite disorganization, suffering, and brutality. But the 
fundamental facts remain that essentially it is an idealistic 
doctrine, that the mass of the Russian proletariat see it as 
such, and that its leading exponente—Lenin, Chicherin, 
Lunacharsky, Litvinoff, Krassin—are men whose personal 
idealiam is above question or criticism. They are fanatics, 
if you please, but their disinterested sincerity is apparent 
in everything that they have done. And that is the basis 
of their power. In this country, deprived as it is of almost 
ali but “propagandist” information, they are regarded as 
blood-thirsty murderers. It has not been suggested that 
any of the men we have named have been directly or per- 
sonally responsible for the cruelties that have been prac- 
ticed by bands of Red Guards, any more than General 
Denikin is held responsible for the wholesale orgy of tor- 
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rape, and murder of which his troops were guilty in 
the to tar all Bolsheviks with the same 
brush has been on whole successful, with the result 
that Western public opinion has scarcely any conception 
of the position which the leaders of Bolshevism have in 
their own country. Everyone there knows that they have 
no private ends to serve—a fact which in Russia, the home 
of idealism, covers, perhaps, a greater multitude of sins 
than it ever could in England, The Bolsheviks may be 
tyrants, but they are disinterested tyrants. No one has 
ever accused the Bolshevik leaders of making money out 
of their positions. It is well known that Lenin himseif 
lives upon the rations of a sedentary worker, which are 
substantially leas than those of a manual laborer. And 
the moral strength which the Bolshevik Government has 
derived from that single fact is beyond all calculation. 
Moreover, paradoxical as it may seem, Bolshevism has 
meant freedom in a sense which has become more and more 
clear and important in Russian eyes as the months and 
years of Bolshevik tyranny have rolled by. Bolshevik 
tyranny may be as stern and as cruel as the tyranny of 
the Tsar—but with a difference. It is not inevitable; it 
is founded on force, not on convention or religion; it is 
not a class tyranny—except for the drones of society; it 
does not prevent the workman or the peasant from holding 
up his head; it may be in effect an oligarchy, and if it 
is not freedom it is at least the prelude to freedom; it con- 
tains no threat of hereditary or plutocratic domination; 
it is democratic in essence if not in form, because it has 
no ultimate sanction save that of popular consent, and no 
power save that which it derives from the support of com- 
mon men—even if they be a minority; to English eyes it 
may appear as reaction, but for Russians it is the moet 
democratic Government that they have ever known. Even 
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the peasant who profoundly resents the forcible comman- 
deering of his produce knows that his milk goes first to 
the children, and that his own sons have now educational 
opportunities undreamt of in the days of the Taar. 

We do not defend Bolshevism. We merely attempt to 
describe and explain its position in Russia today, without 
reference to the blinding prejudice which the atrocity- 
mongers have created. It is a passing phase of the revo- 
lution. But probably it is a necessary phase. At all events, 
it is in the legitimate line of the revolutionary succession; 
its triumphs are unmistakably the triumphs of the revo 
lution, just as the triumphs of Denikin or Kolchak— 
however democratic their professions and even their 
sincere intentions—would have been the triumphs of 
counter-revolution. Denikin might or might not have 
attempted to recreate the Tsardom, bat his rule would 
have been the rule of the class which ruled when there 
was a Tsar. The Russian people knew that, and that is 
why his efforts were doomed to failure from the outset. 
For the Russian revolution is a real thing. The spirit of 
it is in every peasant and every workman, and two years 
of Bolshevik rule have only intensified the conviction of 
freedom as something that has been won and must be held. 
It would be absurd to suggest that under Soviet Rule the 
Russian People has found itself. Clearly enough it is still 
puzzled and dissatisfied, largely disappointed in the grest 
hopes which the revolution created. But it knows that it 
wants nothing that it has had in the past, and that it had 
better die than go back. The Bolsheviks, aided by the 
policy of the Allies, have been able to turn that universal 
conviction to their own account—and through it they have 
triumphed. 

—Industrial News, Detroit, Mich, March 6, 1920. 


A New Blockade of Russia? 


By Grecory ZILBOORG 


6 hae is no longer an armed interference in 
Russian internal affairs on the part of the 
Allies. So at least say London and Paris. It has 
even been reported that the Soviet representatives 
Nogin, Litvinov and Krassin will go to London to 
confer about the resumption of trade with Russia. 

It seems to me that there is no necessity any more 
to use the adjectives Soviet or “Loyal” Russia, be- 
cause the latter was synonymous with Kolchak and 
Denikin, who have passed away, and it has become 
evident even to the blind that there is only one 
Russia: Moscow, Soviet Russia. It is true that 
Russia has had to furnish this evidence in the 
form of a few scores of thousands of Russian lives, 
in Siberia, on the Baltic border and in the South. 
States, like private persons, nowadays pay very 
high prices. 

However it may be, Russia is now not interfered 
with. But in the recent Polish attacks on the 
Pripet river, it was reported French gunboats 
played an important part. So read both the War- 
saw and the London dispatches. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is natural that the Red armies should 
be kept in full preparedness, and it is not less 
natural to hear that the Soviet Government, as far 
as Poland is concerned, feels that the country is 
still faced with an armed menace. Perhaps there 
are different and very subtle shades in the ter- 
minology of interference with a nation’s right for 
revolution and freedom, but to my belief the un- 
founded Polish grudge against Soviet Russia is an 


intervention stimulated by a few of the Allies, and 
especially by France; and the French gunboats on 
the Pripet river are an armed intervention just as 
much as that of Japan or England in Siberia, 
Archangel or Southern Russia. ... In the at- 
mosphere of such pleasing notes as: resumption 
of trade, a commission for investigation, and so 
forth, France hopes that a gunboat on a Russian 
river will be overlooked; but these gunboats later 
will not overlook any Red detachments, but will 
try to shoot them. 

Obviously the same can now be said about France 
that Napoleon the First said about the French 
Kings, when they were beaten down: “The Bour- 
bons have forgotten nothing and learned nothing 
in their exile.” In 1848 the Russian Czar Nicholas 
the First invaded the Hungarian Valley in order 
to suppress the revolution; for this exploit he was 
called the international gendarme; three-quarters 
of a century of civilization do not amount to very 
much for contemporary diplomats. 

Yet these Pripet gunboats would not be worth 
special attention, if other events in the meantime 
had not emphasized that the international, or rather 
the British policy towards Russia, although clothed 
in new words, remains substantially unchanged. 

About two months ago it was reported that British 
troops had occupied Baku, the well known Cau- 
casian port on the Caspian Sea; as a reason of 
this occupation it was intimated that the aggres- 
siveness of the Turks had become too dangerous. 
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After the unfortunate experience of Germany and 
Austria at Versailles, it is easy to understand that 
Turkey is waiting her Versailles fate with a good 
deal of fear, and it is impossible to imagine that 
Turkey would dare to undertake any kind of ag- 
gression. But suppose for a moment that this 
alleged aggressiveness be a fact. Why then Baku? 
This port is in the northeastern part of the Caspian 
Sea, a closed sea without any outlet; the Anglo- 
Persian agreement, the occupation of Mesopotamia 
by England leaves for Turkish aggressiveness only 
the old route through Erzeram, Turkish Armenia, 
Georgia; briefly, the route along the diagonal of 
the Caucasus, a way it was impossible to pass 
through during the five years of war, and is still 
less possible now because of the new Caucasian 
states, all of which are anti-Turkish. Then why 
Baku, if England has every reason to consider her- 
self absolutely safe as far as the impotent Turkish 
imperialism is concerned? This will be easy to 
understand, if we recall the following fact: The 
victory of the Red armies has opened for the Soviet 
Government free communication with the Caucasus, 
the railroad lines of Tsaritsin-Tikhorietskaya and 
Rostov-Tikhorietskaya having been taken away from 
Denikin. The Georgian Republic, philosophically 
opposed to Communism, declared more than a year 
ago, when Tseretelli and Tsheidze were in Paris, 
that they were willing to be and were at peace with 
Soviet Russia, but were too weak and are unable 
to prevent the march of the Entente armies through 
their country against Russia. Now, when there is 
a possibility for Russia to get the Baku oil, without 
which it would be just as impossible to build 
up Russia’s industry as without coal, Great Britain 
remembered that she must protect herself from 
the Turks in Baku. How important this center 
now is for Russia, can be seen from Trotsky’s stand 
in an incident that followed the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk. Turkey, being an ally of Germany sought 
also at that time some “security,” and occupied 
Baku. Trotsky sent a very drastic note to Berlin 
urging the evacuation of Baku, and threatening to 
consider the Brest-Litovsk treaty annulled and to 
resume hostilities. Germany was at that time on 
the verge of military collapse on the western front, 
had she been compelled to reestablish the eastern 
front (these facts were revealed soon after the 
armistice by the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, in 
November-December, 1918; this organ of the Aus- 
trian conservatives has published a series of docu- 
ments showing that the peace of Brest-Litovsk and 
Bukharest were persistently urged by Hindenburg, 
while the diplomats and Von Kuhlman were 
ashamed to sign treaties). Baku was then in- 
stantly evacuated. 

At present, in the light of later events, the 
British military control of Baku seems to be a small 
link in a new chain; Great Britain wants to encir- 
cle Russia under the banner of the reestablishment 
of trade relation. ... The other link is Poland, 
the third the Baltic States, where a consortium of 
British bankers was organized in Yudenich days 
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in order to control Russian foreign trade by means 
of a financial control of the Baltic border; the 
fourth link was Denikin’s area, where a Russian- 
British bank was established, i. e., a financial al- 
liance of British bankers with the big landlords 
and owners of the sugar industry and coal mines of 
Southern Russia and the Donietz Basin! The down- 
fall of Denikin marked the reopening for Russia of 
the Black Sea ports, because it could hardly be 
expected that the Ukrainians would continue or 
even be able or desirous to fight Russia any more. 
Just at the moment when Odessa and Novorossiysk 
are coming back into the hands of Soviet Russia, 
England has occupied Constantinople, and thus 
shut off Russia from direct communication with 
the outside world, from America, from the French 
ports of the Mediterranean, from Italy, which seems 
to be under the strong pressure of the Italian So- 
cialists and which is apparently inclined to open 
direct relations with Russia. 

When the old Russian Empire was still a mili- 
taristic force and an indefinite international source 
of cannon fodder (as was proved in 1914-1916), 
the two imperialisms, the Russian and the British, 
competed in their aspirations for Constantinople. 
Russian would never have gotten it, had it not been 
for the misfortune of the Allies on their fronts in 
1915, when they were compelled to yield and to 
pledge Constantinople to the Czar. Czardom passed 
away both as competitor and source of human 
flesh and England does not fail to assert her rights 
to control Russia economically. It is evident that 
France must be, as she is, very nervous and fearful 
because: (1) her chances to control Russia’s trade 
from the southwest are weakened by the British 
move which transfers the center of attention to 
the east, and (2) having a foothold in Syria, she 
would rather desire to be at least as strong a con- 
trolling power of Eastern Europe (Russia included) 
as Great Britain. But she is probably losing her 
game: it was reported that Greek troops are going 
to help the British to protect the Armenians in 
Constantinople. The Greek nationalists, their stub- 
born imperialism, their tenacious aspirations for 
Constantinople, are well known throughout the 
bloody history of the Balkans for the last 40 or 45 
years. Greece did not dare to be very insistent 
before the “white Russian Czar”; the obstacle is 
now removed. New Russia does not know and 
does not want to know any international gambling 
of “Constantinople dreams,” and Venizelos, the 
Greek pro-Ally hero, and undoubtedly one of the 
ablest statesmen of the old Europe, is not far from 
his triumph. It is only natural that England should 
prefer a weak cooperator like Greece to a strong 
ally like France, as far as the Near East is con- 
cerned. 


Thus the apparent insignificance of the reasons 
for the postponement in the resumption of trade 
with Russia, so badly needed by the world, yields 
to clarity in the light of the above stated considera- 
tions. 
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Great Britain is not yet ready. A new type of 
cordon sanitaire, a strong cordon économique is 
conceived and must be completed before the actual 
resumption of trade relations. 

When the Czar wanted Constantinople, he ex- 
plained his wishes not in terms of capitalist domina- 
tion but in ideological terms: he simply wanted 
to reestablish the Cross of the Orthodox Church 
on the Cathedral of St. Sophia, and thus protect 
the Christian world. The same thing is now being 
performed: the real nature of the Constantinople 
enterprise is not talked about; the question re 
volves around the problem of protecting the Ar- 
menians and one is bound to wonder whether they 
will be protected as well as were the Jews in Rus- 
sia under the Denikin-British rule. 

But a kind of a monopolization of the world 
market and especially of the Russian market is 
almost unavoidable, if America comes too late. 

It would be a mistake to think that Moscow is 
80 naive as not to understand the situation. Moscow 
of today will never fight for Constantinople, but 
it warned the world, and especially America, many 
times in an indirect way, of the danger of economic 
world domination which seems about to be real- 
ized. Despite the scant news which comes via 
London, obviously after a careful “revision,” we 
are able to see that Moscow sees clearly: the Soviet 
Government extended a peace offer to the United 
States apart from the European governments, em- 
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phasizing thus that Russia is most interested in 
commercial interchange with the United States; 
Krassin, the Commissary of Industry, in an inter- 
view given to a London paper, states plainly that 
Russia wants first of all to trade with America, but 
if the latter will not be the first, French and Eng- 
lish articles will be taken! 

Unfortunately the situation of this problem in 
America is still very vague, despite the new com- 

limentary attitude recently taken by the New 
York press, heretofore so hostile to the idea of 
resuming relations with Russia. In the meantime, 
a new economic blockade of Russia is being or- 
ganized. It will be called “trade relations on the 
basis of certain economic concessions,” but it will 
be a disguised monopolization of Russian trade by 
Great Britain. It is hard to say whether it will be 
worse than a regular blockade or just as bad. At 
any rate it will affect disadvantageously the rest 
of the world, perhaps more than did the economic 
disintegration of central Europe by France; more- 
over, the exclusive control of Russia by England 
involves the elimination of America from the Rus- 
sian market, if not entirely, then to a great extent, 
in other words, if the actions at Versailles affected 
the United States only a little and indirectly, the 
results of the Russian situation in the light of the 
recent Near East events will affect the United States 
directly, cutting down the export of this country 
very noticeably. 


Lansbury’s Message from Moscow 


Russia at Peace within: Desires 
Bolsheviks Rallying to 


We print below a message of the first unportance, 
dispatched by George Lansbury from Moscow on 
Sunday, February 8, by wireless. 

Arrived here today. The churches are all open, 
and people going in and out. The magnificent 
shrine in the Kremlin was being visited as of old. 
All classes are in the streets. All suffer hunger, 
cold and sickness, due entirely to civil war, aided 
by foreign gold and arms. 

The whole nation needs peace. Organized labor 
in Britain and America must secure for the workers 
here a chance to reorganize their society. There is 
great hope, great faith and idealism, but all here 
want to ace if the Allies will now leave Russia 
free to work out her own salvation. Everybody I 
have spoken to would welcome our honest coopera- 
tion. e feeling is that we all need each other. 
I never met people so determined to win their fight 
for economic freedom. I interviewed Chicherin, 
who said the Russian co-operative societies were 
willing and anxious for trade, and had appointed 
Litvinoff their agent. They would send delegates 
from Russia to act with him. Russia, he said, must 
be allowed to determine what she will buy and 
sell. The co-operative societies are part of the 


Friendship with All Abroad. 
the “Bloodless Front’ 


Soviet Government. That means that every Russian 
citizen is de facto a member of the Co-operative 


Society. 
Bloodless Front 


Asked what was the task for the immediate fu- 
ture, he said the people of Russia under Tro 
cheerfully allowed themselves to be sess 
trained and disciplined to repel foreign and inter- 
nal enemies. Now they will all be organized, 
trained and disciplined for the purpose of produc- 
tion, The most serious work of today was to re 
create Russia from the wreck caused by the cease- 
less war of five years. This means great exertion, 
great sacrifice, much central organization and much 
discipline. The other day the call was for every 
man to the front. Now the call is for everybody 
to come and labor—all to the bloodless front. 

Food, clothes, everything depended on work. 
Without food men could not work, but even food 
cannot be obtained without transport, and this can 
only be supplied by labor. So a great industrial 
army, including all the able-bodied, was bei 
formed. This, however, was a passing phase, lead- 
ing on to the day when men and women, eer 
from the mistakes and sacrifices of the past, 
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freely give the best service to the common weal. 

As to peace with our neighbors, there is no ob- 
stacle on this side. All Russia demands from her 
neighbors is friendship. Poles, Ukrainians—in fact 
all peoples—can have peace if they will treat Rus- 
sia as a free nation. 

I am struck with the calm confidence with which 
all officials face the future. It is their faith which 
keeps the masses with them. There is suffering, 
plenty of it, but the scenes outside the station 
where I arrived were similar to those seen at any 
terminus in London and the provinces before the 
war. Lots of people, boys and men, were waiting 
to transport luggage on sledges and droshkys, and 
to carry you home. People are badly dressed, but 
are looking remarkably well considering their pri- 
vations; but the outstanding fact is that the block- 
ade and civil war have let loose disease and want 
of every description. Yet these millions of human 
beings desire only to be allowed to live. 


Appeal to Premier 
I earnestly beseech the Government, ca See 
Mr. Lloyd George, to go forward in the big English 
manner and give the hand of comradeship to this 
great people, struggling to its feet after years of 
in and loss. Also t arae Henderson, Smillie, 
Thomas, Williams, Macdonald, and Snowden all to 
unite and, with the authorities, bring about the 
reconciliation of both nations. 

eu fa is played out here and in 
Petrograd. I am as free and safe alone in the 
streets as in London; indeed, more so. True re- 
ligion is untouched; true marriage is as sacred as 
ever. The churches are being restored at the public 
expense. There is nothing here woree than in other 
capitals; there is much, very much, that is better. 

—GEoRGE LANSBURY. 

—London Daily Herald, Feb. 10, 1920. 


THE BOURGEOIS AT WORK 
Krasnaya Gazeta, Petrograd, August 16, 1919. 

A registration of all those who do not work or 
have no regular employment, which took place re- 
cently in Petrograd, made it possible to clear the 
city of the idle element. 

These idlers, former parasites of the community, 
wasted their time in gambling and similar amuse- 
ments, while the Red army was shedding its blood 
for the success of the revolution, Now they are 
compelled to work. Of course, there are some 
who evade this rule by various schemes, such as 
change of name, residence, appearance, etc. But 
they will eventually be caught in the net. Our 

roblem is the complete inauguration of Labor 
ty, such as should exist in a Socialist State, and, 
following the example of Petrograd, similar meth- 
ods are employed in Moscow and other cities. 
Every one thus registered receives a special “Labor 
Certificate” which serves him as a means of identifi- 
cation. — 

To derive the greatest productivity from the 

work of these individuals, every one is given work 
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in his specialty. For instance, the former proprie- 
tors of book-binding shops, iron works, carpenter 
shops, etc., are sent to the respective government 
factories and put to work at their trades. If, how- 
ever, there is no work in these trades at the time, 
these individuals are utilized as unskilled laborers. 

The chief work at present is the loading and 
unloading of freight, and work on fortifications. 
The imposing of “Compulsory Labor” on the bour- 
geoisie has supplied an additional working force 
which we were in need of. 


COMPULSORY LABOR IN ESTHONIA 


So much solicitude has been displayed of late 
by persons who find it necessary to express their 
sympathy with such workers of Soviet Russia as 
are compelled to work even in cases where no work 
is obtainable in their own trades, that we must 
occasionally call attention to the fact that such 
obligation to work, even when the work is of un- 
sympathetic nature, is by no means absent in other 
countries. And we regret that we are compelled 
to call attention to the fact that even those Entente 
Governments which are expressing most indigna- 
tion at the manner in which the Russian worees 
are treated are sometimes engaged in aiding the 
oppressors of the peoples of small nations to oblige 
their populations to work very much against their 
will. Thus, a recent communication from Dorpat, 
Esthonia, reprinted in Swedish newspapers, tells 
us that the Esthonian Government has decided to 
requisition 15,000 workers for work in the cutting 
of timber in the forests, and that this measure has 
been undertaken at the instigation and under the 
pressure of the English Government, acting in the 
interest of commercial enterprises engaged in the 
export of timber. 

There has always been more compulsion and 
exploitation of labor in other countries than in 
Soviet Russia, and when such compulsion is ap- 
plied to the population of the Russian border 
states, it assumes forms that are repulsive in the 
extreme. It must not be forgotten, in addition, 
that whatever obligatory labor is imposed on Rus- 
sian workers is after all in accordance with the will 
of the population of Russia as expressed in the 
Soviet Government, while a compulsion of the na- 
ture of that mentioned in the Dorpat message to 
which we refer is a tyranny practiced upon the 
people of a small country at the command of a 
powerful foreign government. 


The Russian Soviet Government Bureau 
does not object to the reprinting in other 
periodicals of articles taken from SOVIET 
RUSSIA. It asks, however, that in return for 


the privilege of reprinting, editors extend the 
courtesy of sending a marked copy to SOVIET 
RUSSIA of each of their issues containing a 
reprinted article. 
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ENERAL YUDENICH and General Denikin 
are both counter-revolutionists, and, aside 
from merely physical attributes—Denikin looks 
like a prosperous and healthy autocrat, while 
Yudenich is said to have much the appearance of 
a badly constructed sot—there is not much differ- 
ence between them. Yet the reader will recall that 
while Denikin fled from the Caucasus to Constant- 
inople on a British ship, Yudenich rolled out of 
Reval in an automobile flying the British flag. 
These differences in the choice of a mode of tran- 
sit may have been entirely involuntary, as is sug- 
gested by the equally fortuitous choice of location 
for the next stopping place of these two notorious 
counter-revolutionists. Denikin goes to Constant- 
inople, while Yudenich goes to Stockholm. After 
all, the material factor has a certain influence, and 
two men fleeing from the North and South of 
Russia, respectively, cannot hope immediately to 
find refuge in one and the same place. But they 
may get there. Yudenich, says Mr. Hal O’Flaherty 
in the New York Globe of March 15 (cable from 
Stockholm of same date), is passing through Stock- 
holm “on his way to London to negotiate for the 
transfer of his remaining troops from FEsthonia to 
Serbia. He told me this morning that there was 
no longer any possibilty of killing the Bolshevist 
idea. Apparently he is convinced, after his dis- 
astrous attempt to take Petrograd last fall, that 
any effort to suppress Bolshevism by force of arms 
will be useless.” And Mr. O’Flaherty continues 
to quote Yudenich’s words as follows: 


“This idea of control by the working masses will always 
be with us,” said the general. “It will last forever, but 
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its form will be modified by the evolution of the people 
themselves. Bolshevism in itself is not all bad. Its worst 
element has been magnified by the present Soviet system 
within Russia, which to-day is undergoing a change for 
the better. To-morrow the world may awake to find an- 
other and better element working out Russia’s salvation.” 


But why to Serbia? We confess we are a little 
disturbed at the distortion of our prophecy. In 
No. 1 of Soviet Russia for 1920 (January 3), we 
predicted for General Yudenich a westward move- 
ment through the border-states, as they one by 
one linked themselves by treaty to Soviet Russia, 
then via Berlin to Brussels, when the German 
working class should tire of the thankless and 
humiliating task of aiding to crush the Russian 
Revolution. But if Mr. O’Flaherty is correct in his 
statement, Yudenich’s names in Berlin are Von 
Liittwitz, Kapp, Ebert and Noske, and to Yuden- 
ich proper is to be assigned the task of organizing, 
not the large border-state—Germany; for that is 
what Germany will become as soon as the Polish 
people have made with Soviet Russia—but 
the small border-state—Serbia. For there might 
soon be Hungarian, Austrian and Italian jobs for 
Yudenich to do, not unlike his Russian job, and 
Denikin may reach Serbia in time to help him. 


Pee approaching function as an “Anti- 
Bolshevik” border-state has already been men- 
tioned in these columns. Confirmation of this situ- 
ation has not been slow in coming. New York 
newspapers a week ago printed a London message 
of March 19, quoting a Moscow wireless to the 
effect that “two weeks before the revolt in Berlin, 
a secret conference was held in Berlin between the 
supporters of Dr. Wolfgang Kapp and representa- 
tives of the Russian ‘Black Hundreds,’ the latter 
evans Alexander J. Guchkov and Prince Vol- 
onsky.” 

Thus the old lesson is again repeated: Birds of 
a feather flock together. The reactionaries of all 
countries give each other a helping hand in dis- 
tress. at is more natural than that Guchkov 
and Von Kapp should be found consorting to- 
gether? It will not be in any way more surprising 
to find Guchkov, now that his hopes in Von Kapp 
have turned to disappointment, preparing next to 
approach that other strong arm of reaction in 
Germany, Gustav Noske. 


1") iperbalerern commercial exchanges are taking 
place in some parts of the world, and not 
taking place in others. Difficulties always suggest 
themselves to the minds of those who hate the very 
idea of dealing with the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment, and one subterfuge after the other is found 
for refusing to permit dealers desiring legitimate 
business with Soviet Russia from fulfilling their 
contracts. “Loyal” Russians, however, are not 
only always ready for “‘business” transactions, but 
always meet with an accommodating attitude on the 
part of their counterparts in foreign countries. 
While business men in Allied countries must not 
trade with Mr. Litvinov, head of the Division for 
Western European Affairs in the Soviet Govern- 
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ment’s Foreign Commissariat, and now also, as we 
reported in our last issue (page 304) , representative 
of the Soviet Russian Cooperatives—similar objec- 
tions are not encountered when a little trade is 
“pulled off’ between “General” Horvath and the 
Japanese interests, as represented either by the 
Japanese Government or by Japanese private corpo- 
rations,— it is not certain which. 

The celebrated bandit Horvath, who like all re- 
actionary “All-Russians” in Siberia, calls himself 
a general, has excelled even the bloody Kolchak, 
of evil memory, in murder, torture and savagery, 
not to mention the more subtle devices of financial 
extortion, bribery, theft and fraud. But when Hor- 
vath finds the power slipping from his hands, with 
partisans of the Soviet Government revolting 
against him on all sides, and consequently feels a 
desire to assure his future in some “democratic” 
country by providing himself with sufficient funds 
to make himself socially acceptable—this necessary 
and natural ambition is not thwarted by unkind 
gestures on the part of the “General’s” contempor- 
aries in Japan. A swift way to obtain money, even 
though it may cripple the river trade of Eastern 
Siberia for years to come, is the sale of the steamers 
which carry on this trafic along the Amur River; 
and it is a trade very profitable to both Horvath 
and his Japanese customers: to Horvath, because 
the boats are not his and he is selling what he has 
not paid for; to the Japanese Government (or pri- 
vate interests; the London message of March 19, 
in its quotation of the Moscow Wireless, does not 
make this clear), because Horvath is making a 
forced sale and cannot hold out for what the ships 
are really worth. 


Someone in Japan finds it not unprofitable to 
aleect property stolen from the Russian people 
y those who have sacked and pillaged Siberia for 
two years, but we have not heard that government 
circles in Japan greet the trade proposals of the 
real government of Russia with more enthusiasm 
than is the case with the government circles of other 
reactionary countries. It will interest the reader 
to have the full text of the London message of 
March 19, and we therefore print it herewith, as 
reproduced in the New York Times: 


London, March 19.—According to a Russian wireless 
dispatch today M. Chicherin, the Bolshevist Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs, has sent a note to the Governments of 
Japan, Great Britain, France, Italy and the United States 
saying he had received information to the effect that Gen- 
eral Horvath, anti-Bolshevist commander in the territory 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, has entered into negotia- 
tions with the Japanese Government, or Japanese com- 

nies, for the sale of the commercial fleet on the Amur 

er. 


The Commissioner declares this fleet is a part of the 
nationalized property of the Russian Government, and his 
communication adds: 

“The Soviet Government expresses its firm conviction 
that the carrying out of such a transaction will not be per- 
mitted by the interested Governments.” 

The note alludes to General Horvath as a “self-appointed 

reonage” who is considered by the Soviet Government to 
be “a bandit subject to a military criminal tribunal,” and 
it gives warning that any relations with him “will be re- 
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garded as an encroachment upon the sovereign rights of 
the Soviet republic.” 

“Such a transaction will never be recognized by us,” 
the note adds, “and can only hinder the resumption of our 
normal economic relations with the Japanese Government.” 


A of the need for haste on the part of reac- 
tionaries in Siberia, in the “liquidation” of 
their ill-gotten gains, there can be no doubt. Every 
day indications multiply to the effect that there 
is no other solution for Eastern Siberia than the 
setting up of a Soviet Government in clost contact 
with Moscow. Another one of these expressions 
has just reached us, in the form of a letter written 
in Siberia, an extract from which we are printing 
herewith. From the sentiments expressed it appears 
that Horvath’s deal with the Japanese, if really 
accomplished, was completed none too soon for 
both parties. 

We have received the following letter from 
Nikolsk-Ussuriysk, (near Viadivostoc), dated Feb- 
ruary 8, 1920, two weeks after the overthrow of 
the Kolchak government in that city, and one week 
after the overthrow of the Kolchak government in 
Vladivostok. Our correspondent writes: 

“The feeling among all the people here is dis- 
tinctly Bolshevist, but for reasons of expediency 
the authority of the provincial zemstvo has been 
temporarily accepted. With the departure of the 
Japanese (if those monarchists will depart at all 
clanarily); and with the expected arrival of the 
Soviet armies from Russia, the authority in our sec- 
tion will pass painlessly to the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars. t a change in the sentiment and 
the opinions of everybody! Now even the Menshe- 
viks and partly the Social-Revolutionists recognize 
the necessity of the Soviet power.” 

As the letter says, there is a decided “change in 
the sentiment and the opinions of everybody.” And 
perhaps the serious events now taking place in 
Japan are due in no little measure to the unwilling- 
ness of the Japanese people to be used as cannon- 
fodder in putting down the revolution of the workers 
who have set up and are setting up their new govern- 
ment in the various parts of Siberia. : 


EARLY ISSUES 


We do not want to make a definite promise 
that we may have to break, but we herewith 
state that the Laws on Marriage, Guardian- 
ship, and other Family Relations, are at pres- 
ent undergoing revision as to legal and Eng- 
lish terminology in this office, and will be 


printed as Special Legal Supplements to 
SoviET Russia at the earliest opportunity. 

It may also interest our readers to learn 
that People’s Comreissar Lenin will complete 
the fiftieth year of tis life on April 10, 1920, 
and that our issue of that date will contain a 
number of articles dealing with the activities 
of this prominent Soviet statesman. 
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When Can Trade with Russia Come? 


Trade between Soviet Russia and the Allies will 
come when the Allies are prepared to accept in 
good faith the facts as they exist in Russia today, 
viz.—that Russia has passed from the Capitalistic 
to a Communist mode of life, and that this com- 
munistic mode of life, and nothing else, is exactly 
what suits the Russian people. 

By recognizing the situation as it is, the United 
States will at once find the common ground for 
commercial intercourse. Russia needs a tremen- 
dous amount of manufactured products from the 
United States and has so stated repeatedly. But 
more than these products she needs to be let alone 
to work out her salvation in her own way. She 
wishes to devote all her energy, all her forces, to 
the rebuilding of the country, and she must be 
left to carry out her plans in peace. 

The outside world must realize that Russia is 
playing her game with all her cards exposed, and 

as no secret designs and motives of any sort. 
Nor is she standing at the Allied back door begging 
for favors. Her position is clear in this connec- 
tion. She has freely and frankly stated her re- 
quirements and she has also indicated in what 
manner she is ready to trade. 

Russia needs a tremendous amount of materials 
from the outside world, particularly from the 
United States, which is the only country today that 
can supply Russia with its requirements and in 
the quantities needed. In return Russia is prepared 
to export her available stores of raw materials 
that have accumulated for the past two years or 
more. But this exchange of products can only 
be made after a definite understanding is reached 
between Soviet Russia and the outside world es- 
tablishing commercial intercourse freely and un- 
reservedly. 

Foreign trade as it was earried on prior to the 
war is not possible now in view of changed condi- 
tions. On the one hand, Russia is not seeking cred- 
it, and on the other hand she realizes that she 
cannot offer her depreciated currency in payment 
of her purchases. But she can and does offer her 
raw materials with a sufficient gold guarantee in 
back of it. 

Trade under these conditions can be started only 
in one way, namely, through the appointment by 
various countries of trade missions who may de- 
termine the values of the materials offered in ex- 
change, and thus establish a debit and credit ac- 
count based, not on rubles, but on a price unit 
that will be acceptable to all countries. Any bal- 
ances that would accrue to foreign traders from 
these transactions would then be covered by the 
gold fund that may be deposited with some in- 
ternational syndicate or corporation created for 
that purpose. 

Furthermore, Russia cannot begin shipments of 
her products to foreign countries and expose her- 
self to possible attacks or litigation by govern- 


ments or individuals who may have claims against 
the Russian Government. All this necessitates a 
study of the situation from every angle and an 
agreement covering every point at issue. 

The details of such an agreement may take 
months to work out; in principle however an ar- 
rangement can be reached at once; and the flow 
of products between Russia and the outside world 
started immediately, to the great relief of dis- 
tracted Europe, and to the benefit of the United 
States, by providing an outlet for American ex- 
ports which is now largely curtailed, and by a 
reduction of costs here, through import of needed 
Russian raw materials. 

Again it is necessary to emphasize to American 
business people that the manner in which Russia 
will do business is determined by Russia’s form 
of government. All trade and industry is carried 
on by a department of the government, viz: the 
Supreme Council of National Economy. This de- 
partment of the Soviet Government has no counter- 
part in any country at the present time; it is not 
similar to the Department of Commerce in this 
country nor the Board of Trade in England. The 
Council of National Economy is a manufacturing 
and trading organization; it controls in the name 
of the Russian people all the mines, railroads, 
factories, shops, stores, etc., in a word production: 
the entire economic life of the country is carried 
on through this body. In a similar manner, all 
foreign trade is part of the work of the council. 
The Department of Foreign Commerce will have 
complete direction over all foreign trade; the pur- 
chases to be made in foreign countries for Russia 
as well as the export of Russian goods. It is 
evident, therefore, that there can be no question 
of trading with Soviet Russia through individual 
concerns or subsidiary organizations. The repre- 
sentatives of this department abroad are the pur- 
chasing or selling agents for Russia. 

It is to be hoped that the position of the United 
States on the matter of trading freely with Russia 
will be made clear in the next few days. England 
is taking the lead, having invited the commission 
from Soviet Russia to London to discuss terms and 
conditions of trade. But the United States is 
vitally interested in such discussions, through the 
preponderating role which it can play in the econ- 
omic life of the world, and because of the tradi- 
tional friendship, though interrupted for a time, 
of the American and Russian peoples. 


Our next issue will contain a full English text of the 
Soviet Russian Laws on Documents and Registers concerning 
Marriage and Family Relations. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
If you are not yet a subscriber, become ona. 


You may do so for one dollar, for which we will 
send you Soviet Russia for three months. This 


offer is for new only. 
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Production After the Revolution 


By M. StrumILin 


A” article published in The New Way, No. 1-2, 
a fortnightly organ of the Council for Nation- 

al Economy and the Economic Commissariat of the 
Union of Communes in the Region of the North. 


Much has been said, during the last two years, 
of the decline in production. But this decline 
has not been estimated in a concrete fashion, and 
its causes have not been analyzed. The figures 
and the facts published on this subject in the 
journals say little, and most of them are of no 
value, for they are concerned most often with 
the decrease en bloc of the production in one or 
another region, but throw no light upon the pro- 
ductivity of labor in the sense of labor performed 
by one worker in one hour. 

The following facts show how dangerous it is 
to confuse these two conceptions. Evidently the 
productivity en bloc of an enterprise depends upon 
the work accomplished by one worker in one hour, 
but it depends above all upon the number of hours 
that all the workers have labored for the duration 
of the enterprise. Now, the total number of work- 
ing hours was greatly diminished after the revo- 
lution. 

Thus, for example, in the province of Petrograd, 
from January 1, 1917, to October 1, 1918, the 
number of workers was diminished by 75 per cent, 
the working day shortened from 10 to 8 hours, that 
is, by 21 per cent, and the number of hours in the 
working day in the factories and shops must have 
decreased 76.7 per cent. 

But there has not here been taken into considera- 
tion that of which it is difficult to make a complete 
evaluation—the number of times that a worker goes 
to his work during the course of the month, which 
number, probably as a result of the food crisis 
and for a number of other reasons, has also been 
greatly diminished after the revolution. 

The greater frequency with which factories shut 
down, regarded as one of the causes for the de- 
creased production, requires special study. Let us 
Iimit ourselves to indicating two examples to il- 
lustrate this fact. At the factory of Putiloff, in 
January, 1917, 10 per cent of the total number of 
workers did not work, for various reasons. 

Another example: at the saw-mill of Gromov & 
Co., in 1919, 31,929 working days were employed 
in sawing, the days when the mill closed reached 
the number of 566, let us say 1.7 per cent; and 
in 1918, for 22,790 working days it increased to 
6,945 days, or 22.3 per cent of the number of work- 
ing days and days when the mill was closed, that 
is, the latter was 13 times greater in number. 

At any rate, without even considering the in- 
fluence of the periods of inactivity upon the di- 
minuation of the working time, we can say that 
production in industry of Petrograd must have 


decreased after the revolution by more than three- 
quarters, considering only the diminutions in the 
number of workers, and in the working day. And 
as it has not, however, fallen to zero, that alone 
shows that the decrease in the work performed by 
a worker in an hour has exercised an influence 
several times less upon the total decrease in pro- 
duction, as compared with the causes indicated 
above. 

Nevertheless, we fmust not underestimate the 
importance of the decrease in the productivity of 
the working hour. This decrease is very great, its 
causes are various, and in a general way this 
question, as yet little studied, merits serious analy- 
sis and study. 

The productivity of labor is measured by the 
quantity of the eae turned out during the unit 
of time, in one hour, for example, or by the num- 
ber of working hours employed in the manufac- 
ture of the product. In other words, the produc- 
tivity of labor is measured by its success. But 
this in the sense of the greater or less results 
achieved, does not depend solely upon the good 
will of the worker, but also upon a whole series 
of technical, social and individual working con- 
ditions. 

In the technical processes of work, the success 
is, in a general way, determined by the state of 
its three easential elements: (1) the working tools, 
(2) the materials, and (3), the worker. What is 
the state of these elements? We know that the 
machines have become worn-out during the war, 
the quality of the basic materials has deteriorated, 
the worker does not satisfy his hunger. So, the 
success of labor has had to diminish as a whole, 
because of these causes taken together. But to 
study each of them separately we must simplify 
the general notions, the productivity of labor, into 
its respective components: (1) the productivity of 
the machinery and tools, (2) the productivity of the 
materials, and, (3) the productivity of the worker. 
But even in this more limited sense the productivity 
of the worker is far from being a simple notion, 
and must undergo further analysis. 

First of all, the worker neither lives nor works 
alone, but in a given social milieu. And if this 
milieu is unfavorable, if his family are hungry, for 
example, or, at the factory, the management is 
poorly organized and the discipline Jax, then these 
general conditions have their fatal effect upon the 
success of the work, even in the case of the most 
perfect working units. 

Further, besides the social milieu, a whole series 
of individual particularities influence the produc- 
tivity of the worker: his strength, his age, the state 
of his health, his ability, etc. None of these par- 
ticularities, either, depends for the most part upon 
the good will of the worker. They are predeter- 
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mined, and determine the objective productive force 
of the worker, just as the condition of the ma- 
chinery or the quality of the materials determines 
the coefficient of productivity of the given machinery 
or material. 


If we take as the unit of labor productivity (Pt), 
the work done by an average worker with machin- 
cry and basic materials of average quality, the total 
labor productivity for all labor will be equal to 
the product of the productive power of the given 
machine (Pm), that of the basic materials (Ps) 
and that of the worker (Pr), in accordance with 
the formula: Pt — Pm es Ps x Pr. For example, 
if we know that the productivity of the given ma- 
chine (Pm) has declined to 0.8, that of the given 
basic materials (Ps) to 0.7, and that of the given 
worker (Pr) to 0.5 of the normal, the total pro- 
ductivity of the given work will be Pt — 08 x 
0.7 x 0.5 — 0.28 of the normal. 


But besides these objective factors, which are 
the productive power of the worker, the machine, 
and the material, an important part is performed 
by each worker’s desire to work, which expresses 
itself in the greater or less intensity of his work. 
The intensity of labor generally increases when 
the work is payed for by the piece, and diminishes 
when it is payed for according to the time spent, 
but, besides the mode of payment, a number of 
other causes may still make it vary. Be that as 


it may, the total productivity of labor depends not’ 


only upon the productive power of the worker, 
but also upon the intensity of his work, and is 
expressed in the formula: Pt — It 4% Pr x Pm 
x Ps. 

The question arises as to the specific degree of 
the productivity of the worker, of the machine, 
of the materials, and of the intensity of the work, 
in the epoch which concerns us, and what are the 
measures capable of raising them to the possible 
maximum. 

To make a complete reply to the question, one 
must have at his disposal the results of a special 
inquiry. Such an inquiry is being undertaken at 
the present moment by the statistical service of 
the Regional Commissariat of Labor, and although 
it is far from being terminated, it already makes 
it possible to indicate several means of solving 
the question which interests us. 

We will observe first that the general decline in 
the productivity of labor, according to the figures 
collected from this point of view relative to 27 enter- 
prises, does not surpass on an average 36 per cent 
of the normal in peace times, in other words, the 
average productivity of labor in these factories 
(Pt — 64 per cent of the normal production. 

Evidently production in the factories taken 
separately, and, to a greater degree, that of the 
undertakings regarded separately, varies much 
more, the least decline being established for work 
with semi-automatic machines, where it is an aver- 
age of 24 per cent, for hand-machines, and those 
which require principally hand-work; and 37 per 
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cent, for hand-work; in the second place is the 
decline due to the relaxation of discipline in the 
word, in the third that attributed to the payment 
for work by the day, then come the poor working 
organization, the diminution of the quality of ma- 
terials, and the wear and tear on machines. The 
causes indicated influence the general decline in 
the productivity of labor in the following propor- 
tions: 


(1) Weakening of the organism and the 


poorest state of health __-._---__ MA% 

(2) Relaxation of working discipline-___.. 20% 

(3) Introduction of the daily wage___---_ 19% 

(4) Poor working organization ._....--_ 6% 
(5) Diminution in the quality of the basic 

materials _____.._-___--_---_--~- 6% 

(6) Wear and tear on machines.________- 5% 

otal: S22ecusteseseucesesucee 100% 


The action of the second, and that of the third 
and fourth of these causes are closely connected. 
As is proved by the experience of these last months, 
the simple return to piece payment led at once 
to an improvement in the discipline and the or- 
ganization of work. Every violation of order which 
hinders the effective execution of the common work, 
is checked at its source. Thus at the factory of 
Putiloff the following case occurred. Through lack 
of attention the firemen had permitted a low pres- 
sure of steam in the boiler, thus slowing up the 
machines. The workers at once went in search of 
those responsible, and, revolver in hand, forced 
them to work, as far as that was physically pos- 
sible. 

The three causes mentioned above are, then, the 
easiest to eliminate—for that depends entirely upon 
the volition of the workers themselves, and the in- 
tensity of their work. That is why we include the 
proportion of the decrease due to them in the 
factor representing the intensity of working, (It) 
and, indicating the proportion due to the under- 
nourishment of the worker by Pr, that due to the 
diminished quality of the basic materials by Ps, 
and to the wear and tear of the machinery by Pm, 
we obtain after calculation, the following equation: 
Pt — It & Pr x Ps * Pm — 0.82 & 0.98 xv 0.99 
= 0.64 of the normal production in peace time. 

Evidently, the above figures have no value at 
the moment except to render more clear the 
phenomenon under observation. It is very prob- 
able that the further results of the inquiry will 
greatly modify the amounts of the figures indi- 
cated. But they will not, probably, modify their 
order. It is almost certain that the first place, the 
essential cause for the decrease in the productivity 
of labor, will still be occupied by the low intensity 
of working, especially in connection with the mode 
of payment, the second place by the food condi- 
tions; and also that the quality of the basic ma- 
terials and the condition of the machines will take 
only the third and fourth places. 


If this is so, the means of increasing production 
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become evident. It is necessary above all to take 
every measure capable of increasing intensity in 
working and improving the nourishment of the 
workers. 

An increase in the intensity of work is being 
obtained at present by the introduction of piece 
work, And it must be said that in most cases this 
measure, alone, is already achieving brilliant re- 
sults. The fact is that the intensity of application 
in piece work has always been greater than that in 
work paid by the day. Thus, in 1914, typographical 
work paid for on a piece basis was 30 per cent 
greater than that bringing a day wage, correspond- 
ing work in the saw-mills was 50 per cent greater, 
and even that of the fur-dressers was 10 per cent 
greater. But at present, since the introduction of 
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piece work, still more striking examples are at our 
disposal. The following are the average increases 
in eficiency in various works. 


(1) Marx printery _.._.--....--.-.-...- 27% 
(2) Westinghouse (brakes) ~_..-....---- 27% 
(3) First State Printery._.._.-_--------- 39% 
(4) Nobel (Diesel motors) --_._._--_---- 38% 


(5) Heissler (factory for electrical appar- 


atus and telephones) _---_-----_-- 43% 
(6) Meltzer aeroplane factory.__------- 150% 
(7) Semenov saw-mills ~---__-._------- 203 % 
(8) The Donetz-Touriev factory for metal 

wire and nails_______._-__-___--__-- 238% 
(9) Brusnitzine hide factory_____-__-___-__ 350% 
(10) Naval yards and the Neva factories 

for machine construction___.___-_-_ 524% 


February Wireless News from Soviet Russia 


Workers Trained as Factory Supervisors 

Moscow, Feb. 20 (Rosta).—The Supreme Econ- 
omic Council has recently opened courses of in- 
struction with the object of training workers as 
supervisors of production. The first lectures were 
concerned with factory organization, and with the 
technical and financial phases of factory manage- 
ment, production methods, the role of trade or- 
ganizations in production, etc. At the close of 
these courses, a number of hours are devoted to 
practical work, and visits to the largest factories are 
arranged, so that the students may be initiated into 
practical phases of factory management. 


Nansen on the Distress in Eastern Europe 


Fridtjof Nansen publishes the following in a 
number of Norwegian newspapers: 

Distress is growing greater and greater in Eu- 
rope after the chaos produced by the war—and the 
demand for help from us who stand without, is 
growing day by day and becoming s0 strong, that 
it may seem almost hopeless for a small people 
like ours to cope with the needs of so many mil- 
lions of suffering people. 

But we have no right to despair. We must re- 
member that we also are part of the great com- 
plicated social mechanism, in which our cog must 
play its part, however small, in keeping the whole 
in motion. 


Blind hatred between nations and classes threat- 
ens to plunge Europe even deeper into misfortune. 
We are approaching an abyss. 

In this situation every man has his mission. 
Even the smallest is of importance, if every one 
will do what he can. 


We must now show that the feeling of brother- 
hood between men is stronger than hate and envy. 
And this will aid in creating a confidence in the 
future that Europe needs now more than ever be- 
fore. 


When therefore the students now issue a call 
to help the sick and suffering in Russia, this call 
must receive active support from all the people. 
And the sacrifices that are demanded here are not 
great, in view of the first goal, which the students 
have set themselves: namely, to supply medicated 
cod-liver oil in order to save the suffering and 
dying children of Russia. 

Let every mother and every father imagine that 
he beholds his own child sick hopelessly through 
want, knowing at the same time that in neighbor- 
ing countries there is enough cod-liver oil to save 
the child if a little of it could only be obtained. 
Any man or woman who has pursued this thought 
to its logical conclusion cannot hesitate to give a 
little mite to aid in this great work. 

There is no political object or tinge in this mat- 
ter, no color,—white or red—all colors grow pale 
in death. It is simply a case of cnperalleled hu- 
man suffering that must be alleviated, a case of 
rescuing human beings who are needed in construct- 
ing the future of Europe. 

Let them be enabled to live and to feel that in 
Norway, at any rate, there lives a little nation that 
values the love for one’s neighbor more highly than 
considerations of politics. 


Soviet Russia Welcomes Swedish Workers 


Moscow, Feb. 24 (Rosta).—Moscow newspapers 
report that four thousand striking and locked out 
Swedish metal workers have decided to go to Soviet 
Russia, which will receive them with open arms. 


Communists at Kharkov 


In the recent elections to the factory councils at 
Kharkov Communists turned ou to be in the ma- 
jority. The Mensheviki who have hitherto con- 
sidered Kharkov to be one of their main strong- 
holds and who issued a newspaper there were 
completely worsted. 
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Ukraine Reerected as a Soviet Republic 

Moscow, Feb. 22 (Rosta).—The Ukrainian So- 
viet Republic is again beginning its activity as a 
free and independent state under its own Soviet 
Government. A great portion of Ukrainian terri- 
tory has now been freed from the White Guards, 
with the aid of the Red Armies of the Ukrainian 
and Russian Soviet Republics operating under joint 
command. The Soviet Government in Ukraine has 
again assumed the supreme control. On February 
19 the Ukrainian Government issued a manifesto 
to all peoples and all governments, in which, it 
states, among other things, that the provisional 
revolutionary committee which was appointed to 
aid in the military operations has now handed in its 
resignation, since the greater portion of Ukraine 
has now been freed from the White bands and of 
Petlura, the hirelings of the western European 
imperialists. The Centra] Executive Committee and 
the Council of People’s Commissars, which were 
elected at the third All-Ukrainian Soviet Congress 
in March, 1919, have again assumed power. Their 
first measure is the summoning of a Soviet Con- 
gress for April 15. 


The Ukrainian Soviet Government declares to 
all peoples and all governments its desire to safe- 
guard the independence of Ukraine, but simul- 
taneously expresses its wish to live in peace with 
all other states and invites them to begin economic 
and diplomatic relations with it. e Govern- 
ment emphasizes its decision to conclude peace 
with the Polish Republic. The Ukrainian Soviet 
Government expresses its sympathy for the strug- 

le of the workers and peasants of all countries 
for liberation, simultaneously declaring, however, 
that it is firmly determined not to carry on any 
policy of aggression. 

Russian Note on Recent Peace Proposals 

Moscow, Feb. 24.—The Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment today forwarded three peace notes: to the 
United States of America, to Japan and to Ru- 
mania. 

In the note to the United States attention is 
called to the extraordinarily great tasks presented 
to Russia by the reconstruction work, and the ad- 
vantages for both nations in America’s participation 
in this work is emphasized. The note contains a 
request to state a time and place for negotiations 
on this subject. 

The note to Japan points out Soviet Russia’s 
well known principles with regard to the self- 
determination of nations, as well as the numerous 
earlier proposals in the same sense that have been 
pecaived: by Japan. The note emphasizes the great 
advantages that would accrue from an understand- 
ing, particularly with regard to Japan’s great 
economic interests in the Far East. This note also 
proposes the inauguration of peace negotiations. 

The note to Rumania similarly proposes such 
negotiations. 
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German Communists Emigrating to Soviet Russia 

The correspondent of the London Daily News 
in Berlin has learned that the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment has come to an agreement with the Ger- 
man Communist leaders with regard to a gigantic 
plan of colonization. A great tract between Sara- 
tov and Tula has been placed at the disposal of 
the German Communists. Its area is great enough 
to accommodate 60,000. Agencies for this coloniza- 
tion are said to have been opened at Berlin and 
Leipzig. There have been many applications for 
colonization from persons of all classes, particu- 
larly from Saxony. A commission of German Com- 
munists will leave this month to prepare for the 
arrival of the colonists in Russia. This great emi- 
gration would probably begin in May. 

Gorky on the Epoch of Labor in Russia 

Vienna, Feb. 20.—The following is telegraphed 
from Moscow: The Pravda prints an article by 
its chief editor, Bukbarin, on the impressions he 
received in a conversation with Gorky. Bukharin 
says: 

“In our country poverty, sickness and famine 
are the rule, but Gorky radiates the joy of life as 
never before. A time of happiness is coming for 
Russia, and Gorky has understood what it is that 
constitutes the kernel of this new epoch. It is the 
epoch of labor. This epoch shall destroy hunger 
and poverty and remold the world. 

“Gorky speaks with enthusiasm concerning the 
army of labor which, according to him, has revo- 
lutionized conditions, not only within the prole- 
tariat, but also with the Intelligentzia. The most 
important men of science, the old guard of. Rus- 
sian Intellectualism, engineers, chemists, mathema- 
ticians, have been carried away by the new move- 
ment, when they recognized that the Soviet power 
not only would destroy the old, but will also build 
up the new and build it up permanently. The 
support of Soviet principles by properly qualified 
technical intellectuals has begun.” 

Bukharin asks what it is that has produced this 
change of mind and gives the following answer 
to his own question: “The victories of the prole- 
tariat at the front, the raising of the blockade, 
the zeal for labor which has made such great prog- 
ress within the proletariat.” Doubtless the mo- 
ment has now come for a decisive turn in our 
affairs and that is why Gorky’s eyes are so radiant, 
that is why he greets with so much warmth this 
typical change of heart. 


Important Bolshevik Successes in the Murman 
Vienna, Feb. 23.—A Moscow wireless says: 


The Red standards of the Northern Red Army 
have again achieved a victory. The point of sup- 
port of the counter-revolution in Northern Arch- 
angel has passed into the hands of the Soviet. 
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Congress of Construction Workers in Moscow 

Vienna, Feb. 15—It is reported from Moscow 
that a Congress of all the organizations of Con- 
struction Workers of Russia will meet at Mos- 
cow on March 28th. Foreign organizations of con- 
struction workers are invited to send their repre- 
sentatives to the Congress. 


Denikin’s Atrocities 

Moscow, February 17.—After departure of the 
White Guards from Odessa a number of bodies 
were found in the suburbs which were those of 
victims of Denikin’s counter-espionage. In many 
cases their eyes had been gouged out, their fingers 
and toes cut off and their heads had been flayed. 
In the yard of the transportation prison a number 
of corpses were also found. 


Soviet Military Report of February 12 
Advances Against Bessarabia and Crimea—Hot 
Fights With Denikin 

Vienna, February 12.—A wireless message from 
Moscow gives the following information of military 
nature: 

At Narva, about 200 deserters came over to our 
ranks. In other sectors, fights are in progress 
between scouting detachments. In the sector of 
Yampolsk, our military detachments have occupied 
the station of Vapnyarka. In the sector of Tiras- 
pol our troops after hard fights advanced to the 
line of the Dniester river in the neighborhood of 
Dub and Grigoriopol. In the Tiraspol- 
Odessa sector, hard fights are in progress with the 
various enemy detachments, in which our troops 
have occupied the city of Ovidiopol and advanced 
to the coast of the Black Sea in the district of 
the Dniester line. In Crimea skirmishes between 
scout detachments are being fought which are turn- 
ing out favorable for us; in these we have taken 
one canno, four machine guna, and about 40 per- 
sons, including six officers. 

CAUCASIAN FRONT: In the sector of Novo- 
cherkassk our troops, under the pressure of the 
enemy, have given up Pogaveskaya—about 20 versts 
southeast of Novocherkassk in the district of the 
lower Manych. In the Velikoynyaska sector seri- 
ous struggles are being fought for the station of 
Torgovaya. To the south of the rialway we have 
taken a number of towns; 20 to 30 verts to the 
south of the station of Torgovaya, in the district 
of the Dzhanebeg station, our detachments, in their 
pursuit of the defeated enemy, took 500 prisoners. 

TURKESTAN FRONT: In the sector of Kras- 
novodak we took the island of Cheleken in the 
Caspian Sea. All the naphtha works were found 
undamaged. Much booty was taken. 


Great Supplies of Naphtha Found on the Island 
of Cheleken 


Vienna, February 17.—A wireless message from 
Moscow, dated February 17th, adds the following 
to the above message of earlier date: 

The Red Army has occupied the island of Chele- 
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ken in the Caspian Sea. The brave red soldiers, 
after having covered a distance of more than 100 
versts in forced marches had to cross the sound 
in order to capture this island. On the island 
there fell into our hands a rich supply of naphtha 
which is much needed by our industry. The Red 
Army captured naphtha sources which yield over 
20,000 poods every 24 hours (one pood equals a 
little over 36 pounds). The guards who had been 
put in charge of the naphtha works greeted the 
Red Army with enthusiasm and laid down their 
arms without a struggle. In the capture of Kis- 
lovodsk we took 1,500 prisoners, a number of arms 
and cartridges, 29 locomotives, about 400 railroad 
cars and great quantities of petroleum, cotton, salt 
and medicaments. 


SOVIETS IN CONTROL OF VLADIVOSTOK? 

Vladivostok, Feb. 22, 1920.—The political 
authority of Vladivostok was at first in the hands 
of the headquarters of the United Military Opera- 
tions Body, temporarily established by the rebel 
army,—the Partizan Corps. But after the success 
of the revolution, it lay in the hands of the local 
zemstvos. Mr. Medvedev, President of the Associa- 
tion, and his followers, Rozanov, Afanasyev, as the 
chief figures, declared that the sovereignty of the 
Maritime Province was vested in the zemstvo, and 
published a manifesto outlining its policy. The 
rebel army—the Partizan Corps, however, was 
chiefly responsible for the directing and accom- 
plishing of the present revolution, and so it ap- 
pears that the real power is in the hands of the 
Partizan Corps—the Bolsheviki. Their influence was 
very strongly felt. On January 3lst, Mr. Nikiforov, 
the leader of the Bolshevik Party who had been im- 
prisoned, and those who had also been imprisoned 
as accomplices of General Gaida, some 500 persons, 
were released, while those who had sided with Kol- 
chak and his supporters were imprisoned. At a 
meeting held in Viedivostok on February Ist, Mr. 
Nikiforov, but recently released from prison, and 
wearing a red decoration, delivered a Bolshevist ad- 
dress to the people. Another leader of the Partizan 
Army who came from Shikotva, Mr. Schevchanko, 
also made a speech and received much applause. 
On the whole, the people are favorably inclined 
toward the American army, but are secretly an- 
tagonistic toward the Japanese. Thus Vladivostok 
is already dominated by the Bolsheviki, who are 
greeted with much enthusiasm. 

—Asahi, Tokyo, Japan. 


Treaty With Esthonia 


We have just received a full text of the Treaty of 
Peace between Soviet Russia and Esthonia, a trans- 
lation of which is now being made in this Bureau. 
As soon as this translation has been revi we shall 
print it in Sovier Russia. 

We assure our readers that the numbers of Soviet 
Russta which are to ap during April will be 
full of interesting materi 
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The Soviets Moving for Peace with Poland 


The following notes addressed to the Polish Government by the Russian and Ukrainian So- 
viet Republics, respectively, are an excellent indication of the desire of these Soviet Republics to 
live at peace with their neighbors, and put the lies about a projected Soviet attack on Poland in 
their true place. The Russian note is from a Polish newspaper, the Ukrainian from “The London 


Daily Herald.” 


NOTE OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET GOVERNMENT TO POLAND 


OSCOW, Feb. 4.—The peace proposals of So- 
viet Russia to Poland as reported by wire- 
less are as follows: 


TO PRESIDENT PILSUDSKI 


The Council of People’s Commissars of the Russian 
Soviet Republic to the Government and the 
People of Poland: 

Declaration: It lies entirely with Poland to de- 
cide whether it will come to a conclusion which 
may have the most fateful influence upon the life 
of the peoples for years. All indications are that 
the extreme imperialists of the Entente, the fol- 
lowers or agents of Churchill and Clemenceau, are 
at this hour attempting to involve Poland in a 
hair-brained and criminal war against Soviet Rus- 
sia. Conscious of their great responsibility to the 
laboring masses of Russia, and inspired by the 
most earnest desire to avoid new and unlimited 
sacrifices, as well as the misfortune and the ruin 
that threaten both our peoples, the Council of 
People’s Commissars makes the following state- 
ment: 

1. That the policy of the Russian Socialist Fed- 
erated Soviet Republic toward Poland is not di- 
rected by fortuitous or temporary military or diplo- 
matic combinations, but by the inviolable right of 
every nation to determine its own destiny. The 
Council has recognized and continues to recognize 
unconditionally and unprovisionally the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of the Republic of Poland. 
From the first day of its existence, the Polish state 
has enjoyed this recognition. 

2. The Council of People’s Commissars declares 
anew, as it did at the time of the last peace pro- 
posal made to Poland (on December 22) by the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, that 
the Red troops will not cross the present front line 
of White Russia, which passes through the follow- 
ing points: Drissa, Disna, Polotsk, Borysov, Paricze, 
and the railroad stations of Ptycz, and Bialoko- 
rowicze. 

As far as the Ukrainian front is concerned, the 


Council of People’s Commissars declares in its own 
name and in the name of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Ukraine that the Soviet troops of the Fed- 
erative Republic will undertake no military opera- 
tions beyond the present front, namely, the line 
crossing near Godov, Pilava, Berezina, and the 
city of Bar. 

3. The Council of People’s Commissars declares 
that the Soviet Republic has concluded no agree- 
ment or treaty, with Germany or any other country, 
that is directly or indirectly against Poland, and 
that the nature of the spirit of the international 
policy of the Soviet power precludes the slightest 
desire to take advantage of possible conflicts be- 
tween Poland and Germany or any other country 
for the purpose of encroaching upon the inde- 
pendence of Poland and the inviolability of her 
territory. 

4. The Council of People’s Commissars finds 
that in so far as the interests of Poland and Russia 
are concerned, there are no questions of a terri- 
torial, economic or any other nature that cannot 
be settled peacably by means of arbitration, con- 
cessions, or mutual agreement, as was done in the 
case of the negotiations with Esthonia. 

The Council of People’s Commissars has directed 
the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to obtain 
from the coming February session of the Russian 
Central Executive Committee the solemn confirma- 
tion of the above basis of the policy of Soviet Rus- 
sia toward Poland by the highest organ of the 
Republic. 

The Council of People’s Commissars for its 
own part believes that by the present categorical 
declaration it has fulfilled its duty with regard 
to the peaceful interests of the Russian and Polish 
peoples, and it is confident and hopeful that all 
uncertain questions between Russia and Poland can 
be solved by friendly agreement. 

(Signed) President of the Council of People’s 

Commissars: Ulianov-Lenin; 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs: Chicherin; 
Military and Naval Commissar: Trotsky. 


II 


NOTE OF THE UKRAINIAN SOVIET GOVERNMENT TO POLAND 


PETROGRAD, March 1.—The following is the text 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Government’s Note to the 
Polish Government on February 23:— 

“In its manifesto to the Governments and na- 
tions of the world on February 19, the Workmen’s 


and Peasants’ Government of the Soviet Ukrainian 
Republic emphasized the importance it attaches, in 
the interests of the two Governments and two peo- 
ples, to the conclusion of a treaty of peace with 
the Polish Republic. 
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“Wishing to give further proof of its intention 
to institute neighborly relations with the Polish 
Republic, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government 
of the Ukraine accepts the demarcation line pro- 
posed by its ally, the Soviet Republic of Russia, 
upon which the Russo-Ukrainian Red Army has 
halted in its pursuit of the White Guards and of 
the Petlurists on Ukrainian territory, and which 
has been communicated in the peace proposals 
made by the Russian Soviet Republic. 


ARTIFICIAL DISSENSIONS 


“The abnormal relations existing between the 
two Governments can only exercise the most re- 
grettable influence upon the political and economic 
interests alike of Poland and the Ukraine, prevent- 
ing the establishment of commercial relations be- 
tween them, and perpetuating the national dissen- 
sions which have been artificially created by 
enemies of the two peoples, involving the two Gov- 
ernments in a series of military expenses and sow- 
ing the seed of conflicts to come. 

“The triumph, thrice repeated, of the workers’ 
and peasants’ power in the Ukraine is the best 
proof that it alone will be sustained by the Ukrain- 
ian masses, and that it has profound roots, not 
only in the cities, but in the Ukrainian country 
districts, and that recognition by Poland of any 
power calling itself Ukrainian, other than that of 
the workers and peasants represented by the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Ukraine and by 
a Council of the Ukrainian People’s Commissaries 
(the Government at present existing from the 
Donetz Basin to the Dniester) will fail to effect 
the conclusion of a durable peace that is to guar- 
antee normal relations between the two States. 
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ALLIED INTERFERENCE 


“Any other step can only excite hatred against 
the Polish Republic, as would steps taken by the 
Imperialists of Central Europe, or by the Entente 
Governments to impose by military occupation a 
rule unacceptable to the Ukrainian people, who 
would respond to such a move by armed insurrec- 
tion. 

“Prepared as it is to struggle against any vio- 
lation of the will of the working masses of the 
Ukraine—expressed in a series of general insur- 
rections, first against the Ukrainian Rada, then 
against German occupation, then against the Het- 
man sy salen and finally against the Direc- 
tory—the Government of Workers and Peasants, 
which is an emanation of these insurrections, be- 
lieves that the difference in form of Government 
existing between Poland and the Ukraine is not 
an obstacle to the conclusion of peace. 


NO DESIRE FOR AGGRESSION 
“Repeating clearly the intention expressed ‘m its 
manifesto to all peoples and to all governments, to 
exercise not the slightest aggressive policy toward 
its neighbors, nor to interfere in any manner in 
the internal affairs of other States against the 
wishes of their populace, the Workmen’s and Peas- 
ants’ Government of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic 
addresses to the Polish Government, a fo ro- 
posal to enter pourparters to the end of concluding 

peace, and awaits the response of Poland. 


(Signed) RaAKovsk1, 
President of the Council of Com- 


missaries of the Ukrainian Re- 
public.” 


The Polish Invasion 


HE Soviet Government has made a formal offer 
of peace to the Polish Government. 

The independence of Poland was officially recog- 
nized by revolutionary Russia immediately after the 
overthrow of the Czar. The treaty of Versailles is 
supposed to have restored Poland within its ethno- 
graphical boundaries, which include what was 
known as the Kingdom of Poland within the Rus- 
sian Empire.’ Shortly after the recognition of 
Poland by the Allied and Associated Powers, the 
Polish army invaded those provinces of Russia in 
which the Polish population constitutes from 10.1 
per cent. to 2.3 per cent. of the total population, 
as more fully appears in Table I, following. 

In the provinces of Vitebsk, Wilno, and Minsk, 
the majority of the population are White Russians,’ 
in the provinces of Volhynia and Podolia the over- 


1 As a matter of fact, of the ten provinces of Russian 
Poland, one, that of Suwalki, according to the census of 
1897, had a Polish majority only in two districts, those of 
Suwalki and of Avgustov. In the other five districts the 
Lithuanians constituted 71% of the total population, where- 
as the Poles numbered only 8%. 


whelming majority are Ukrainians, The geographi- 
cal boundaries of some of the provinces do not coin- 
cide with ethnographical lines. This applies to 
the provinces of Vitebsk, Wilno, and Grodno, which 
include districts predominately Lithuanian or Lett- 
ish, or with a mixed population. In Table II, the 
distribution of the population in these three prov- 
inces is shown by districts, and also for the prin- 
cipal cities. In none of the districts and cities, 
however, does the Polish population predominate. 
The highest percentage of Poles appears in the dis- 
trict of Bialystok, (outside of the city of Bialystok), 
namely 41.8 per cent. In the city of Bialystok, 
however, 62.1 per cent. of the population are Jews. 
In the city of Wilno, the ancient capital of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, the Poles constitute 30.8 
per cent. of the population, whereas the Jews con- 
stitute 40 per cent. In the district of Wilno, outside 
the city, the Poles number only 12.1 per cent. of 


2The White Russians are a distinct nationality which, 
according to the census of 1897, numbered nearly 6,000,000 
persone. 
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the total population. In the city of Dvinsk the 
Poles constitute only 16.4 per cent., whereas the 
Jews number nearly three times as many, namely 
46.1 per cent. In the district of Dvinsk outside the 
city the Poles constitute only 6.1 per cent. of the 
total siege the majority, namely 546 per 
cent. being Letts. In the district of Bielsk, prov- 
ince of Grodno, the Poles number a little over one- 
third (34.9 per cent.) of the population, whereas 
the Ukrainians number 39.1 per cent. 

The distribution of the population by provinces 
and districts is shown graphically on the map ap- 
pended to this article. 

During the half-century from the last Polish 
insurrection to the present Russian revolution, Po- 
land’s claim to independence was recognized by all 
schools of Russian liberal and revolutionary thought, 
in accord with the principle of nationality, which 
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has, since the Russian revolution, become known as 
the right of self-determination of small national- 
ities. Immediately after the restoration of her in- 
dependence Poland has developed imperialistic ap- 
petites and is aspiring to annex territories in which 
the Poles constitute but a very small minority. Of 
course there is an economic foundation for this 
policy. An important element among the Poles in 
these provinces with a predominant non-Polish pop- 
ulation is the landed nobility®, which is in fear of 
the extension of the principle of land nationaliza- 
tion in case the Polish troops should withdraw and 
Soviet rule should be restored. 


3 According to the census of 1897 about one-half of the 
hereditary nobility in the White Russian and Ukrainian 
provinces now under Polish occupation were Poles, as 
shown in the Table [II. The percentages have been com- 
puted by us. 


TABLE I. Distribution of the population by mother tongue for each of the provinces border- 
ing on former Russian Poland.* 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 


Population White Ukrain- Lithuan- All 

Province nsus 1897 Russian ian ian Lettish Yiddish Polish Russian Others 

Vitebsk ~-----.------_--_ 1,488,148 52.9 a - 17.7 117 3.4 133 1.0 
WING: t2ccecessoUsoceocnae 1,591,207 56.1 ~— 176 12.7 8.2 4.9 oO 
Minsk (2ce2-0 ode ico, 2147631 761 -. -. 16.0 30 39 1.0 
Grodno ~~-.-~-.---.....-. 1,603.409 44.0 22.6 17.4 10.1 4.6 1.3 
Volhynia: 22-2 es ceeueese se 2,989,482 3.5 70.2 13.2 6.2 1.5 5.4 
Podolia ~.---.----------~. 3,018,299 -- 80.9 12.2 2.3 3.3 13 


TABLE II. Distribution of the population of each district of the provinces of Vitebsk, Wilno 
and Grodno, by mother tongue.* 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 


Population White Ukrain- Lithuan All 

Province and District Census 1897 Russian ian ian Lettish Yiddish Polish Russian Others 
Vitebsk, total for province__ 1,488,148 52.9 a -~ 17.7 11.7 3.4 13.3 1.0 
DFis§&: meesowaoee eee eas 97,040 86.3 ee ae 0.4 9.1 2.3 1.6 03 
Veligh: éncccceececn Secu 100,021 85.7 ae 2.5 9.8 0.3 1.3 0.4 
Nevél :ceseceeGesoeuecesces 110,350 84.1 aie (a) 7.5 0.3 7.1 1.0 
Gorogok. wseoleceseeseciscs 112,025 83.6 = 0.5 4.7 0.4 10.7 0.1 
Lepel cxeccecsescencsuTcce. 156,664 82.0 — 0.5 11.6 4.0 1.7 0.2 
Pelotzk eJewenee Seb mewees 141,796 73.1 ates 12 12.1 2.0 II1.1 0.5 
Vitebsk (district) -.--...-- 177,215 = 51.2 a 2.2 223 3.2 20.2 0.9 
Sebezh —---.-----~--.--_~- 92.046 47.1 a 0.2 3.8 15 47.1 0.3 
Liityin) 2ecesecesetcesees 128,096 20.6 64.2 4.9 2.1 7.2 1.0 
Dvinsk, city _.---.--------- 69,489 2:2 os 18 46.1 164 27.5 6.0 

i rest of district._..___ 167,133 18.6 es 34.6 9.2 6.1 10.2 13 

Dezhitza --------------... 136,273 5.5 ee -- 579 1.4 48 23.9 0.5 
Wilno, total for province__._ 1,591,207 56.1 -. 17.6 -_. 12,7 8.2 49 0.5 
Wileika: snccesee5226-- ce 208,013 86.8 = (a) os 9.5 2.4 0.9 0.4 
Distidnessesusoesneeecloce 204,923 81.0 oe 0.3 -~ 101 2.4 5.9 0.3 
Oshmiany -~-------~------- 233,559 79.9 3.7 -- 12.0 1.7 2.3 0.4 
1 10a: odie neo eeoeeoee lees 205,767 73.0 8.7 12.0 4.6 1.2 0.5 
Sventziany ~--------------- 172,231 47.6 33.8 V1 5.9 5.4 0.2 
Wilno, city ~-------------- 154.532 4,2 2.1 4.0 308 20.1 2.8 
Wilno, rest of district._____ 208,781 41.8 34.9 poe 7.3 12.1 3.3 0.6 
Troki wicese ses ace ose cess 203,401 15.8 -- 58.0 ate, 95 11.2 4.6 0.9 


iled from Re 


80-83; Grodno, pp. 102-105; Volhynia, pp. 86-89; Podolia, pp. 


rts of the Russian Census 1897; Vitebsk, Part 2, pages 64-75; Wilno, Part 2, pp. 6-75; Minsk, pp. 


8-101. 


ITIES, BY DISTRICTS, AT THE CENSUS OF 1897 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAP OF RUSSIAN POLAND, LITHUANIA, WHITE RUSSIA, 
VOLHYNIA, AND PODOLIA, SHOWING THE PREDOMINANT NATIONAL- 
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TABLE I1—(Continued) 


. _PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 


Population White Ukrain- Lithuan- 

Province and District Census 1897 Russian ian ian Lettish Yiddish Polish Russian Others 
Grodno, total for province__- 1,603,409 44.0 22.6 oe -- 174 #101 4.6 1.3 
Sokolka  ~...--.--.---.--- 110,445 83.8 0.4 as a. 122 1.1 18 0.7 
Wolkowysk ~..----.-.----~- 148,721 82.3 0.2 ae -- 12.4 2.1 2.3 0.7 
Slonim ..-------.---____-_ 226,274 80.7 0.1 as -- 15.2 1.6 2.1 0.3 
Proozhani ~----.....-.---. 139,074 75.5 6.7 = -- 128 1.4 3.0 0.6 
Grodno (district) ...-..... 204,854 65.7 (a) ashes -- 199 5.7 6.2 2.5 
Bialystock, city -_-___.----_- 66,032 3.7 0.2 -- 621 17.2 103 6.5 
Bialystock, rest of district_._. 140,583 366 0.3 125 41.8 5.0 3.8 
Bielsk ~...-->-~-__._.____- 64,441 49 39.1 149 349 5.9 0.3 
Brest-Litowsk —~........-_-. 218,432 18 645 20.8 3.9 8.1 0.9 
Kobrin. coo2sccteecsee cel 184,453 08 79.6 13.8 2.2 3.1 0.5 


84, 
(a) Less than one tenth of one per cen 


TABLE III. Hereditary nobles in the White Russian and Ukrainian provinces under Polish 
military occupation. (Census of 1897.) 
Polish Nobles 
Total Nobles Number % of Total 
Witebake (oo oe te a ee ,102 11,466 51.9 
Wilto doce sec os ooo ete eeeeretuley 70,640 36,425 51.6 
Grodno, Scene oo cece aus ee 19,211 10.077 52.5 
PodOlat oe oe ea he ee co eae 30,178 13,946 46.2 
VOIDVDIA oes ek eee 34,682 17,174 49.5 


*Compiled from Reports of the a og Census, 1897; Vitebsk, Part 3, page 254; Wilno, Part 3, page 162; Grodno, page 


288; Volhynia, page 248; Podolia, page 


The Next Number of 


WILL APPEAR 


“Soviet Russia”’ 


Next Saturday, April 3, 1920 


and will contain among other things the 


following special features: 


110 West 40th Street 


KaRL RaDEK: Germany and Soviet Russia. A statement of the desirability of Germany's 
yt trade relations with Soviet Russia, as certain other countries are displaying little 
sire for such relations. 
Army Organization in Soviet Russia. A number of official and non-official articles on 
the present organization of the Red Army, and on its social significance. 
The Situation in Ukraine. Several illuminating statements, from various sources, on con- 
ditions in Ukraine now that it has become a Soviet Republic once more. 
Are the Soviet Labor Laws Really Tyrannical? An official statement of the Bureau, in 
which it is shown that the Soviet laws on labor represent a condition in which the worker 
enjoys an unprecedented degree o fliberty and freedom of motion, as well as claims on 
society which are not elsewhere given him. 
We also call attention to the number which will follow the above, namely, the issue 


of April 10, which is to contain a number of interesting articles on Nikolai Lenin, whose 
fiftieth birthday falls on the date of issue. 
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Two Armies and Two Fronts 


Universal Service in Industry and War 


ERE are two armies and there are two 

fronts in Soviet Russia. There is an 
army in the field and an army in the shops. 
There is a front on the battle line and another 
front in industry. 

The achievements of the armed forces of 
the Republic have astonished the world. Even 
their enemies now admit the military supre- 
macy of the Soviets over almost the entire 
territory of the old Russia and Siberia. 

The Russian people are now turning to the 
task of internal reconstruction. As a recent 
Russian paper stated: “The transportation 
crisis is the most intractable, stubborn and 
bold enemy Russia’s victorious proletariat 
has so far met.” The industrial army is ad- 
vancing to meet this new opponent with the 
same invincible morale which won for the 
Russian workers victory on the field of battle. 

Those who supported the enemies of Soviet 
Russia in the civil crisis that has passed are 
now seeking to bring discredit upon the 
workers’ government in the industrial crisis 
that is at hand. They charge that there is 
“industrial slavery” in Russia; that the work- 
ers are reduced to the position of “serfs,” and 
that there is less freedom for the workers un- 


der the Soviet regime than there was in days 
of the Czar. These charges, in the light of 
fact, reveal the same lack of understanding 
of Soviet Russia which has characterized cur- 
rent opinion about Russia since the Revolu- 
tion began. 

As the opponents of the Russian Republic 
failed to comprehend the organization, the 
morale and the power of the Soviet forces 
in the field, so do they now fail to under- 
stand the make-up, the spirit and the sig- 
nificance of the industrial army of the Rus- 
sian Republic. As misunderstanding brought 
untold suffering to the people of Russia and 
failure to the designs of those who opposed 
the Soviet Government a year ago, so it will, 
unless corrected, today. 

In the interests of an understanding that 
will benefit both Russia and the rest of the 
world, we are printing in this issue authorita- 
tive material on both the military and indus- 
trial organization which the people of Russia 
have imposed upon themselves, and the results 
of this organization in practice. To make the 
issues perfectly clear we are publishing the 
criticisms of one of our most distinguished op- 
ponents and an answer to them point by point. 
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Is the Soviet Worker a “Serf”? 


We print below the criticisms recently made by ex-Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield, 
now President of the Russian-American Chamber of Commerce, upon the condition of the workers in 
Russia under the Soviet Labor Law, and a detailed answer to his charges by an eminent Russian 


authority. 


Mr. Redfield’s Charges 


“In the issue of Soviet Rusata for February 21st, 
the Soviet Bureau publishes in full the new code 
of Labor Laws of Soviet Russia. Ostensibly it is 
propaganda to impress American workmen with its 
advanced ideas as to the right to work, the eight- 
hour day, the protection of women and children in 
industry, and unemployment and disability insur- 
ance. As a matter of fact, however, it shows a state 
of affairs with reference to labor which is anything 
but enlightened. By it labor is put back into a 
state of serfdom and oppression the like of which 
has not been known for a century. If every Ameri- 
can workman could read this labor code carefully 
he would be thoroughly disillusioned as to the claim 
that the Soviet Government of Russia is a working- 
man’s government or that it has interested itself in 
the welfare of labor. It has, on the contrary, im- 
posed a tyranny which has deprived labor of all the 
rights and privileges hitherto attained. 

“In the first place, all citizens of Soviet Russia 
between sixteen and fifty who are not incapacitated 
by injury or illness are subject to compulsory labor. 
All laborers are divided into categories by the 
authorities and are subject to wage scales and labor 
conditions laid down by them. Every laborer must 
carry a labor booklet, which is like a passport. In 


it must be entered every payment he receives, the 
hours he works or is absent, the group and category 
to which he has been assigned by the Valuation 
Commission, and every other detail of his life and 
activity. A wage earner must present his booklet 
upon the request of any of the authorities or in- 
stitutions. 

“A wage earner is not permitted to change from 
one job to another except by the permission duly 
certified by the labor authorities, under whom he 
becomes virtually an industrial serf bound to his 
job. If a man wishes to quit work, he must secure 
a certificate from the bureau of medical experts 
proving his disability, and whether it is temporary 
or permanent. Leaves of absence may be granted 
by agreement between the management of enter- 
prises and workmen’s committee, but a wage earner 
shall not be allowed to work for remuneration dur- 
ing his leave of absence. 

“No American workmen should submit for a mo- 
ment to such a tyrannical and oppressive system and 
a reading of this code shows clearly how far the 
autocracy at Moscow has gone in the direction of 
reaction and destruction of the liberty and right of 
the individual.” 


Mr. Redfield Refuted 


M® REDFIELD is of opinion that under Soviet 
law “labor is put back into a state of 
serfdom and oppression the like of which has not 
been known for a century.” The Soviet govern- 
ment has “imposed a tyranny which has deprived 
labor of all the rights and privileges hitherto at- 
tained.” The laborer has become “virtually a serf 
beund to his job.” 

“A reading of this code shows clearly,” exclaims 
Mr. Redfield, “how far the autocracy at Moscow 
has gone in the direction of reaction and destruc- 
tion of the liberty and right of the individual.” 
Mr. Redfield’s indictment of the Soviet tyranny is 
set forth in five counts. 

1. All able-bodied citizens of Soviet Russia 
between 16 and 50 are subject to compulsory 
labor. 

2. All workers are classified by the authorities 
and are subject to wage scales and labor condi- 
tions laid down by the authorities. 

3. A wage earner is not permitted to change 


from one job to another except by special per- 
mission of the labor authorities. 

4. A wage earner is not allowed to work for 
pay during his leave of absence. 

5. Every laborer must carry a labor booklet 
which is like a passport. 

Let us examine each of these charges seriatim. 

1. Mr. Redfield believes that “no American work- 
man would submit for a moment to such a tyran- 
nical and oppressive system.” He seems to be 
unaware of the existence of vagrancy laws in most 
of the States of the Union, to say nothing of the 
laws enacted in many States during the late war, 
which require every able-bodied male to work a 
certain number of hours per week. The only dif- 
ference between the American and the Soviet legis- 
lation on the subject is that under the laws of 
Soviet Russia the duty to work has its correlative 
in the right to work, whereas in the United States 
a worker who can find no employment may be sent 
to prison for vagrancy. 


a 
Has Mr. Redfield never heard of the chain gangs 
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in the Southern States, where unemployed negroes 
are sentenced to prison terms for vagrancy and 
hired out by the authorities to private contractors 
to work on public roads? In Soviet Russia, under 
Section 10 of the Code of Labor Laws, “all citi- 
zens able to work have the right to employment 
at their vocations.” This is not a mere theoretical 
right. Under Article III of the Code the right to 
work is enforced through the machinery of the 
Soviet Government. ag Acacias igs wage earner 
is furnished work by the Department of Labor Dis- 
tribution. In case no work can be found for him 
he is entitled to an unemployed benefit which must 
be equal to his regular wages, fixed by the wage 
scale committee of his labor union. (Section 61 
and Appendix to Section 79, Paragraphs 5 and 6.) 

Inasmuch as the Soviet Government undertakes 
to provide every unemployed with a job and to pay 
him an unemployment benefrt if no employment 
can be found for him, the government requires every 
worker to accept employment at his own trade, 
provided the wages and terms of employment con- 
form to union standards, (Section 24.) In case, 
however, no employment can be found for the 
worker at his own trade and work of a lower 
grade is offered to him, he is paid out of the 
unemployment fund the difference between the 
regular scale of his trade and the wages received 
by him at his temporary employment. 

We strongly suspect that many an American 
union man might be inclined to submit to this form 
of “tyranny”. 

2. The workers are classified by the authorities 
and the wage scale is provided by the authorities 
for every class of work, objects Mr. Redfield. He 
seems to be ignorant of the fact that practically all 
“factories” (as defined by the United States Census 
Bureau) have been nationalized in Soviet Rus- 
sia. In practice, then, this rule means that the 
government of Soviet Russia classifies its civil ser- 
vants and fixes their compensation. Is the former 
ehoont of Commerce unaware of the fact that 
the employes of the Government Printing Office and 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., are classified by Congress, and that 
their salaries and wages are likewise fixed by Con- 

ess? Has he forgotten the existence of the War 
Pabor Board, whose duty it was to adjust wages 
in private factories which were working on govern- 
ment contracts? Were not the wage earners in these 
establishments also classified with the approval of 
the War Labor Board? Are not the employes of 
the United States Steel Corporation classified by 
the administration of the corporation? It was re- 
ported in the public press that Mr. Gary took ex- 
ception to the workers’ claim of a voice in the 
fixing of their wages. 

Let us see, next, how wage scales are fixed in 
Soviet Russia. Under Sections 8 and 9 of the Code 
of Labor Laws the rules governing wages and con- 
ditions of employment in all establishments, 
whether public or private, are framed by the trade 
unions and approved by the People’s Commissariat 
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of Labor, which is the Russian equivalent of the 
American Department of Labor. “In cases where 
it is saipomsible to arrive at an understanding with 
the directors or owners of establishments” the 
wage scales are drawn up by the trade unions and 
submitted for approval to the People’s Commissariat 
of Labor. It is a matter of public knowledge that 
the spokesmen for the American employing clase 
have only too frequently refused to confer with 
representatives of labor unions as to terms of em- 
ployment. In Soviet Russia if the directors or 
owners of industrial establishments fail to come 
to terms with the union of their employes the con- 
troversy is decided by the Department of Labor of 
the Soviet government, which is chosen by the 
workers and the farmers. 

3. Mr. Redfield claims that under the Soviet code 
of laws the wage earner may change from one 
job to another only by the express permission of 
the labor authorities. The wage earner is not per- 
mitted to quit work until his resignation is ac- 
cepted. If he desires to ey his job the reasons 
for his resignation must passed upon by the 
shop committee of the workers. If the shop com- 
mittee upon investigation finds the resignation un- 
justified the wage earner must remain at work, but 

e may ap from the decision of the shop com- 
mittee to his trade union. The Ity provided 
for disobedience of this rule is forfeiture of un- 
employed benefits for ono week. (Sections 51, 52, 
a 53.) 

There is nothing in the rules to prevent him 
after that from registering with the Bureau of 
Labor Distribution which must provide him with 
another job. 

It is needless to deny that as an abstract propos 
tion these rules imply a curtailment of “the liberty 
and the right of the individual,” as Mr. Redfield 
puts it. To be sure, in capitalistic countries the 
wage earner is at liberty to quit work at pleasure. 
He does it, however, at the peril of being forced 
to starve, to beg, or to steal. On the contrary, in 
Soviet Russia every worker who is out of a job 
is entitled to draw from the public treasury his 
regular wages until the government supplies him 
with another job. Is it not reasonable for the 
government, under such circumstances, to have a 
say as to whether the worker should quit his 
employment? The government exercises this power 
of supervision by Seleesting it to the shop-mates 
of the worker. Could Mr. Redfield suggest any 
arrangement that would be more favorable to the 
worker? 

Suppose on the other hand every worker were 
at liberty to quit his job at paige and draw 
upon the public treasury while he is out of a job? 
Would that not be a temptation for many a man 
to loaf at public expense? 

It must be borne in mind, moreover, that this 
theoretical curtailment of the worker’s right to quit 
lis job at pleasure is compensated by the abolition 
of the employer's right to “fire” the worker at 
pleasure. Under Section 46 a worker may be dis: 
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charged (1) in case of complete or partial liquida- 
tion of the enterprise, or of cancellation of cer- 
tain orders, (2) in case of suspension of work for 
more than a month, (3) in case of evident unfitness 
of the worker for work. In all these cases the 
ee must be given two weeks’ notice. (Section 
47. 

The discharge of a workman for “evident unfit- 
ness” requires the approval of his trade union, 
and he may appeal from the order for his dis- 
charge to the local Bureau of Labor. Should the 
final decision be unfavorable to the worker he is 
entered on the lists of unemployed of the Depart- 
ment of Labor Distribution, which must furnish 
him with another job or pay him the regular un- 
employed benefit, (Section 47), which, as will be 
remembered, is equal to his wages. 

The President of the American-Russian Chamber 
of Commerce is joined in his abhorrence of com- 
pulsory labor in Soviet Russia by the venerable 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 
We have it, however, on the authority of Mr. Lin- 
coln Eyre, special corespondent of the New York 
W orld, in its issue of March 13, that the laws gov- 
erning compulsory labor “originated with the un- 
ions” which according to his testimony, have been 
“empowered to regulate in concert with the Labor 
Commiesariat, all wage scales, working hours, and 
other matters relating to employment.” 

Final decision in all these matters, says Mr. 
Eyre, is vested in the government. “In practice, 
however, it is highly improbable that the Soviet 
administration would deny any of the powerful 
unions’ demands unless they were fantastically ex- 
orbitant.” 

4. Mr. Redfield is grieved over the fact that 
in Soviet Russia a wage earner is not allowed to 
work for pay during his leave of absence, (Sec- 
tions 106 and 107.) The Soviet laws assure to 
every wage earner one month’s vacation in every 
year, provided that all time which he was unem- 
aloved and drawing his regular wage in the form 
of unemployed benefits is charged to his annual 
leave. If he were permitted to engage in work 
for pay during his vacation he would, in effect, be 
drawing double pay. A former Secretary of Com- 
merce might be expected to know that under the 
departmental rules obtaining in Washington, D. C., 
no government employe is permitted to hold two 
positions and draw two salaries at the same time, 
even though he may do the work of one during 
the time of his annual leave. Thus the Soviet 
government has merely introduced in its institu- 
tions the rule which has been enforced in the 
United States government so long “that memory 
runneth not to the contrary.” 

There are very good reasons for this rule in 
Soviet Russia. In case of illness the government 
pays to the worker a sick benefit which is equal 
to his regular wages. (Appendix to Section 5, 
Par. 18, Subdiv. 1, 2 and 3.) In order that the 
worker many preserve his vitality the Soviet govern- 
ment grants him a month’s leave go that he may rest 
during that time. It is quite proper for the gov- 
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ernment to expect that the worker shall avail him- 
self of that rest. Moreover, inasmuch as the gov- 
ernment must provide every able-bodied person 
with work or pay him an unemployed benefit, it 
would be unbusinesslike to permit one worker to 
draw double pay while others may have to be put 
on the list of the unemployed and draw unem- 
ployed benefits. 

5. Last but not least is that labor booklet “which 
is like a passport,” in which must be entered “every 
detail of his (the worker’s) life and activity.” 

Reference to the rules concerning labor booklets, 
(Appendix to Section 80), shows Rion the entries in 
the booklet are confined to the folowing items: 

1. Name and age of the worker. 

2. Name and address of his trade union. 

3. The occupational group to which he has been 
assigned by the wage scale committee of his union. 

4, The work performed by him,—whether paid 
by the time or by the piece, as well as over-time, 
and all payments received by him as wages, or 
unemployed or sick benefits. 

5. The time taken by him on account of his an- 
nual leave, as well as his sick leave. 

6. ll fines imposed upon him. 

These are all the “details of his life and activity” 
that may be entered in his labor booklet. The 
President of the American-Russian Chamber of 
Commerce will probably be surprised to learn that 
the above rules concerning labor booklets are mere- 
ly a reenactment, with improvements of the Imperial 
law on the subject. The Industrial Code which is 
a portion of Vol. II, Part 2, of the Compiled 
Statutes of the Russian Empire, contains provisions 
relating to labor booklets in Sections 92, 136, 137 
and following. Section 137 reads as follows: 

“In the boklet of account must be entered, (1) 
the name, patronymic, and surname of the worker; 
(2) the term of employment and the term of his 
passport; (3) the amount of wages, specifying the 
methods of their computation and terms of pay- 
ment; (4) the amount of rent for use by the 
worker of the dwellings, bath, etc., provided by the 
factory or mill; (5) other terms of employment 
which the contracting parties may necessary 
to enter in the booklet; (6) entries of the amounts 
earned, with a statement of the amount of fines 
imposed upon the worker, and the cause thereof; 
(7) an extract from the laws and rules of internal 
administration, defining the rights, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of the workers.” 

The plain object of the labor booklet is to 
furnish the worker with evidence of the work per- 
formed and pay received by him, in case of dispute. 
Every one familiar with the labor situation in the 
United States knows that the calendars of the infer- 
ior courts in all industrial centers are crowded with 
wage cases. Quite frequently the worker is un- 
able to prove his claim “by preponderance of 
evidence.” In court the employers word is as 

ood as the wage earner’s word. The Russian law 
as made provision for it, so as to avoid endless 


litigation. 
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Military Theory and Practice 


On May 25th last, Soviet Russia celebrated the first anniversary rise system of universal 


military training for the workers and peasants. It was a year before that 


Soviet Government pre- 


claimed the slogan: “Workers and Peasants Take Arms”. During that year the workers in the fac- 
tories, the peasants in the villages, the employees of government offices, and all the members of the 


revolutionary parties—in fact, all the workers a 


peasants in Soviet Russia—learned the art of war. 


Only the sid ca were exempt from this obligation. 
The military instruction took place regularly in a systematic way several hours each week. All 
those who learned how to handle arms received muskets and revolvers. The numbers grew daily and 


at the close of the year a great reserve army of workers and 
of Russia at last had trained and equipped reserve: 
there is either a regiment or a battalion or a company of reserves. 


ants was formed. The regular army 
city, in every village of the Republic 
They are ready to leave for the 


In eac 


front at any minute—even though the individual reservists follow their regular daily occupations. 


On May 25 last a great sspaaesiost 


pa 
thousand reservists, men and women, took part. 


rade and review was held in Moscow. Sever. 
To mark the occasion a special anniversary leaf- 


hundred 


let was issued by the Soviet Government. Two of the articles that appeared are of spears interest 
F 


in connection with the organization and achievements of the Soviet armies. We p 


ish them below. 


Military Organization and the Structure of Society 


By N. BuxKHaARiIN 


Tee organization of an armed force is always de- 
termined by the social-economic and political 
regime on the basis of which it is constructed. 
This organization is not something fixed and im- 
movable. On the contrary, one can always follow 
its evolution with precision: and sometimes its 
revolution. It is easy to understand the funda- 
mental causes of this phenomenon. Society, with 
its changing historical typés, is constituted at each 
given moment in accordance with a single principle 
which assumes in its diverse parts a single and the 
uniform “style”. 

The basis of a society where slavery exists is 
class relations between the owners, the slaves 
and the “speaking tools”, deprived of all rights. 
The absence of all legal rights coincides with 
economic exploitation. The political machine is 
constructed like the “economic structure” of society. 
And in those epochs where the revolts of slaves 
menaced the existence of the owners, the army 
was composed of “free citizens.” Slaves were 
excluded from it. They were “unworthy of carry- 
ing arms.” 

Let us take an example very near to us,—capi- 
talist society. Its economic bases are the re- 
lations between the owner, the means of produc- 
tion, the capitalist and the wage worker who has 
no property. The political government reflects this 
situation in this wise: that either the workers have 
not equal rights to those of the capitalist, in prin- 
ciple or in fact; or they have these rights in princi- 
ple, but they have not in fact. In either case, it 
is the bourgeoisie who governs, the workers who 
execute, in submission. The same relations exist 
in the army. The elements which, from an econ- 
omic point of view are the exploiters are the direc- 
tors, in the army they are the commanders and they 


are organized into what is called the officer corps. 
From this point of view, the capitalist factory, 
every institution of the state or of the regiment of 
the capitalist army is constructed on the same 
basis: the elements of the classes which are superi- 
or to the worker find themselves in a superior 
position in the factory as well in the regiment; 
in fact, in every position. On the contrary 
the elements of classes which find themselves at 
the bottom of the hierarchy of the factory are at 
the bottom of the hierarchy of the regiment and 
every, organ of the state. 

It is easy to understand why one discovers in 
society this singular kind of architecture. It is 
the indispensable condition of the relative stability 
of the social type in question. Without this anity, 
society, in its quality as a definite system of social 
relations, would pass away. It is clear from the 
above that, a given social system is the more stable 
as its interior structure has greater unity. 

This is the necessary criterion to apply to the 
question of the organization of an army. A 
little before the October revolution it was an ob- 
vious fact that discipline had disappeared in the 
army. But it had disappeared exactly as the capi- 
talist discipline had disappeared in any factory. 
The workman, who occupied the inferior position 
in the factory, ceased to obey the capitalist. The 
working class demanded for itself its rights, first 
for the control then for the direction of the fac- 
tories, They no longer could, nor would, work in 
obedience to the beck and call of the exploiter. 
But even as the worker could no longer work for 
the capitalist and obey him at the factory, he could 
no longer work for him and obey him in the army. 
Thus the army went to pieces. The experience 
of the German and Hungarian Revolutions, as well 
as that of the Russian Revolution shows very clear- 
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ly that the capitalist type of relations between men 
is breaking down simultaneously in all fields. That 
is why the hope of maintaining the old army is 
G vain utopia, an absolute absurdity. 

Let us now look at the other side of the ques- 
tion. 

What ought to be the organization of the armed 
forces when Communism is completely established: 
that is to say when a fraternal and free world 
economy will function? ‘The answer is obvious: 
there will not be any, for there will be neither 
the enemy “external” nor the enemy “internal”, 
there will be neither states, classes, nor ranks, 
there will be only humanity. But between interna- 
tional communism and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat as a road toward communism there is a 
series of intermediate steps. 

One could imagine, for example, a situation like 
this: in all Europe communism is practically estab- 
lished, social production is organized, the bourge- 
oisie has been long in submission, even changed, and 
assimilated; classes have disappeared; the Euro- 
peans have become simply citizens of the socialist 
society. But in Asia and in Africa capitalism has 
developed, the bourgeoisie has armed itself, in an 
analagous gay Saas policy to that of the scatter- 
ed European bourgeoisie. It is evident that in such 
a case an organization of armed force is necessary 
in Europe. In what form? Here the answer is 
clear. The military organization of communist 
society where classes have disappeared, but which 
must fight against the foreign bourgeoisie, must be 
the socialist militia formed by the entire people. 
It is the type of organization of armed forces which 
is the most free, most perfect; it is based on the 
profound consciousness of the members of the 
socialist society, equal, psychologically welded to- 

ther, who are not divi by class division. 
That which is called “discipline by force” plays 
no part whatsoever here. 

The army of the proletarian dictatorship must 
be distinguished from this type of organization of 
armed forces. It belongs to that historical phase 
which was the approach to communism, but which 
is not communism. 

Here the economic basis is not a social economy 
directed by a society without classes, but a social- 
political economy di by the proletariat. 

The state is not suppressed, but it is the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat which rules, the complete 
break-up of the classes has not been established, 
but a state of civil war, more or less apparent, 
more or less latent, as well as the social struggle 
which develops under cover. Under these condi- 
tions, the organization of a popular militia is not 
easy. It does not Earpond either to the present 
economic structure or to the soviet type of state. 
Our program rightly says: “The Red Army as an 
instrument of the proletarian dictatorship must nec- 
essarily have a clear-cut class character; that is 
to say, it must be composed exclusively of the pro- 
letariat and of the proletarian elements of the rural 
population that are near to it.” 
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If an army of this kind is not uniform as to 
its class composition; if it is caused by the existing 
differences the proletariat—which is the 
conscious leader of the whole revolution—and the 
ideology of the small proprietors of the rural 
ie paneotr the hegemony of the proletariat will be 
and must be assured first by the corps of proletari- 
an officers, the formation of which will give evi- 
dence of what in the terms of our program is “one 
of the most essential tasks”; and second by an iron 
revolutionary discipline which this phase of de 
ie rasta renders indispensable. He who knows 
the history of the French Revolution knows how 
a revolutionary army was organi 

The formation of the army must obviously be 
accompanied by universal military instruction of 
all proletarians and semi-proletarians, and the 
placing in the curriculum of schools of things re- 
lating to this instruction. The general military in- 
struction must, in the first degrees of the develop- 
ment of the dictatorship, have also class character 
and not become “popular” except as the process of 
class deformation progress. The concrete determin- 
ation of the subjects which ought to be taught is a 
ee of political fact; it is dictated entirely by 

e character of the moment, by the degree of 
change of the classes and of their assimilation by 
the proletariat. 

It is only in these conditions that the system of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat will be stable, 
and that the Red Army will be victorious. 

It is self-evident that now the army is not “ont- 
side of politics”, but that it ought to be entirely 
imbued with the Communist policies, and that the 
work of instruction and of military education of 
the Red Army should be based on the solidity of 
class sentiment and socialistic education. 

The phrase of Klausewitz, the German imperial- 
ist theorizer, “war is the continuation of politics, 
but only by other means” has become a truism. But 
it remains none the less true, with this difference, 
that today, the victorious politics of communism is 
succeeding the politics of imperialism and the Red 
Armies of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat are 
the instruments thereof. 
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Universal Military Training 


By E. Ostrovsky 


dl Nicer decree on General Military Instruction was 
published April 22, 1918. On May 7 the first 
order was seated after which it was possible to 
set to work. It was possible to outline in advance 
the main lines of the edifice to be constructed even 
though we were still deprived of all the material 
and we had nought to construct this work with but 
a definite idea that was to be carried out, and the 
feeling that it was necessary to do this work. 

But in the summer of 1918 it was announced that 
the general plan was ready, that a great design had 
been drawn up and that it was possible to set about 
the task immediately. In July the first All-Russian 
Congress of Military Instruction assembled. All 
those who worked on this plan, otherwise scattered 
through the territory of the Republic, had an op- 
pormny to change their impressions and opinions. 

e Central Organs set forth what the fad ac- 
complished, and listened to the reports of the Prov- 
ince. This time a substantial and uniform plan 
was drawn up. From that time it was possible to 
move resolutely forward. 

All over the territory of the Soviet Republic, as 
well as in the capitols filials of the “Vsieoboutch” 
(Military General Instruction Service) sprang up 
-—which had offices in the most remote villages and 
places. Thus, not only on paper, but in fact and 
reality, the work of general military instruction 
became that of all Russia. 

This is proven by the character which the instruc- 
tion assumed from its very start. It worked on the 
masses and with the masses. First of all it was 
necessary to spread it amongst the greatest possible 
number of men and the largest possible stretch of 
territory, to arrange for the participation of the 
greatest possible number of people in this military 
instruction, and to see to it that the whole mass of 
workers benefited by #. It was necessary to work 
on an enormous mass, still without form. First of 
all it was necessary to carve out the general con- 
tour and then only was it possible to occupy one- 
self with the details. During the first period, as 
at the beginning, it was necessary to be guided sole- 
ly by the creator’s instinct. It is this instinct which 
dictated the solution to the questions of detail 
arising in the course of execution,—and there were 
many euch questions. 

It was necessary to divide into detachments and 
to discipline a great number of men. It was neces- 
sary to create a system which could conform to 
the instructions of the capitols. 

ar important question of instructors presented 
itself. 

From this point of view we had an advantage 
over the Red Army. Our instructors were workers 
and peasants. Our instructors come from the 
ranks of the working people, while for the Red 
Army officers from the old regime had been made 


use of, men not understanding the masses whom 


they were instructing, from the point of view of 
their psychology, their spirit, and their social posi- 
tion. The instructors of the General Military Serv- 
ice were the Peters and Ivans of the same village, 
of the same factory, as those whom they instructed 
and of whom they were only the monitors for 
several hours of instruction. The workers and 
apres were instructed in the military art by 

y their comrades. And this was af great import- 
ance. Understanding and confidence was very 
quickly established to mutual satisfaction and this 
aided greatly in the work of instruction. 

The latter had for its sole aim to come to the 
aid of the Red Army. We understood that the 
hour of the militia had not yet come, that it was 
first necessary to raise and strengthen the ramparts 
from the shelter of which we could create our work. 
And we saw clearly that our work was to be based 
not on dreams but on brutal reality. We must 
give to the Red Army that which it needs most— 
that is to say, reserves. And the main task also 
to which we assigned ourselves was to furnish to the 
Red Army—as the written pages of the General 
Military Instruction show, brave regiments of 
workers. 

The masses summoned by us to receive military 
instruction understood from the first what we de- 
sired. But there were, however, several difficulties. 
Leaving out the question of equipment great dif- 
ficulties appeared in other matters,—chiefly in that 
of provisioning. In the places where the question 
of revictualing was acute, the workers and peasants 
had to apply themselves to their regular daily work 
and to expand, moreover, energy for the military 
instruction. It was necessary to nourish them. It 
was only through great efforts that we were able 
to do this from Moscow and Petrograd. It was 
necessary to supply boots, if only to the peasants, 
who had no footwear at all. 

At the beginning of the year we find ourselves 
in a very much better position. We have acquired 
after a year of work a valuable experience. We 
have clear ideas verified by experience—and a def- 
inite plan. We no longer err in the search for 
means to realize the aims which we have resolutely 
set ourselves and which we already see very clearly 
before us. We can go resolutely forward—towards 
a gradual transition into a general militia system. 

And those who deprecated the work of military 
instruction have ome more confident. They 
have strong hopes; not only of the organization 
of small but of large units of combat, as the militia 
system, based on a territorial principle, becomes 
possible under our present economic conditions. 

We have confidence in our forces. We are sure 
that the General Military Instruction will set its 
regiments in march at the moment when they are 
needed, and that their part will not be the smallest 
in the struggle for the ideals of Soviet Russia. 
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The Red Army and Its Spirit 


By Lr. Cor. B. Roustam Bex 


Washington, March 24, 1920. 

SAAC McBRIDE is the man who saw it; he un- 

derstood it and admired it and I believe what 
he told me about the Red Army of Soviet Russia. 

McBride is the first American who has brought 
us correct news about the new Russian army, and 
I consider the information which I received from 
him on the subject as very important, even from 
a purely psychological point of view. McBride had 
fully analyzed the morale of the red soldiers; he 
realized their spirit; and that means that this 
American observer had discovered three-fourths of 
the real reason why Soviet Russia has been victor- 
ious over her strong and numerous enemies. 

McBride was in Soviet Russia in September and 
October of 1919. Now he is in Washington and 
has just finished a book on his experiences in the 
Soviet Republic. 

Lincoln Eyre, in the New York World, trans- 
mitted to us some interesting information about the 
construction of the Red army; this young Ameri- 
can journalist described the uniforms of the Reds; 
the organization of the new Russian army and many 
things which will be read in America with the great- 
est interest; but very little is said about the spirit 
of the red soldier which was evident in McBride’s 
talk with me. 

Even in September 1919, while Kolchak was mak- 
ing a stand near the Tobol River, and Denikin was 
close to Orel, and Yudenich was reparing for his 
march on Petrograd, the Soviet officials were doubt- 
ful about meeting successfully this terrific on- 
slaught, which had been backed by the Allied 
powers. They realized that it would be a terrible 
struggle. 

Even Lenin was a little doubtful about the out- 
come of the approaching battles. 

But McBride, who had just reached Moscow from 
the battle front, where he had had an opportunity 
to mingle with the soldiers of the Red army, stated 
without any equivocation in conversation with the 
Russian Premier that, having noted the spirit pre- 
vailing among the Russian troops, he was positive 
that the Red Army would be victorious. 

This was not foolish optimism on the part of 
McBride; it was exactly the feeling which had been 
expressed in our articles in Soviet Russia during the 
game period here in New York. It was a result 
of a correct analysis, first of the spirit of the fight- 
ers, and then of the study of their equipment and 
organization. 

McBride was right: The Red army won its cause 
brilliantly; it saved the revolution for the Russian 
proletariat. 

“When I first came in contact with the soldiers 
of the Red army, after crossing the line”, said Mc- 
Bride with his usual firmness, “the thing that struck 
me more forcibly than anything else was the at- 


mosphere of comradeship existing between the of- 
ficers and men. 

“The animated countenances of the Red soldiers 
made me feel at once that here was a body of men 
who were not going into battle unwillingly; there 
was in their appearance a spirit of determination 
born of a definite understanding of the reason for 
their being in this war that probably has no paral- 
lel in the history of soldiers on battlefields; later, 
I was able to confirm my impression upon first 
coming in contact with them. The average Red 
soldiers could tell me in the most positive way the 
reason for the struggle and what they hoped to 
attain from it. They knew what Soviet rule meant. 
They were able to tell me about its structure and 
how they hoped to live after they should have suc- 
ceeded in repelling the invasion of their country 
and destroying the counter-revolutionary forces. 
They invariably said: ‘We not only have a vision 
of our new society under Soviet rule, but we also, 
all of us, know just how we are going to build it; 
the future Russia belongs to Russia’s workers and 
peasants, and they will build the new Russia and 
control it themelves. That is why we fight, and 
rather than be denied the right to control Russia 
for ourselves, we are prepared to remain at war 
for years and years; rather than go back to the 
old system of exploitation we prefer to die fighting 
for the liberty which we know will be ours.” 


“I had been with these soldiers for two weeks, 
mingling with thousands of them in their barracks, 
in their mess, on parade, at the fronts, and the 
spirit prevailing among them was a revelation to 
me when I considered that here were hundreds of 
thousands of men who had fought for three years 
under the Czar, and who, after the Czar was over- 
thrown, had demobilized themselves and were now 
organized better than they hed ever been before. 
I felt then that they had full knowledge of what 
they had been fighting for under the Czar and what 
they were fighting for at the time I was with them. 
They ate the poorest of food from day to day, both 
oficers and men. They slept in cold barracks or 
in open fields; they traveled to the various fronts 
packed in the trains like sardines; they covered the 
roofs and the steps of the cars and rode on the 
engines, and all the time they were singing the “In- 
ternationale” instead of the warlike and national- 
istc songs of the old days. They had a new vision, 
a vision that had its root in the soil, in their indus- 
trial struggle, and it was a vision born of under- 
standing. While I shivered with the cold, their 
enthusiasm for their new-found freedom kept them 
warm; while J was hungry all the time on the short 
rations alloted me, they had learned what hunger 
was and had overcome it. 

“I shall never forget the Red Army of Soviet 
Russia—it seemed to breathe the spirit of freedom, 
not only for itself, but for mankind the world over. 
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It did not want to kill, it wanted to live and let 
others live, but it was determined to defend the 
new order even though it might mean the sacrifice 
of life. 

“To me they were the most anti-militaristic people 
I had ever come in contact with, and I believe that 
it is because they are anti-militaristic and freedom- 
loving that it will be impossible for any outside 
force to defeat them. 

“Soldiers and officers of al] ranks are friends and 
comrades. The spirit of caste went out of exist- 
— a with aaa anes a Soviet rule. 

ey ap to me to uman beings organ- 
ized aad working for a common pms the Fact 
ef the matter is that it was impossible for me to 
distinguish an officer from a private by their gen- 
eral appearance. All the old marks went to 
make that distinction have been eliminated, and as 
a result of that and many other things along the 
same line, the forces have been merged into one.” 

It is a real wonder how completely the spirit of 
the Russian army has been regenerated. eral 
Brussilov and General Kuropatkin, after their re- 
turn to the old job, and after obtaining the same 
position which they had held in the old army, re- 
mained the same experienced and skillful muititary 
leaders they had been in the past, but for their 
men they—as well as their men for them—had 
ceased to be the same as in the days of the rule of 
the old military and imperialistic regime. 

I have heard from several eyewitnesses in how 
friendly manner all the generals talk with their 
private comrades, shaking hands with them quite 
naturally, with real Russian sincerity, and that in- 
timacy does not weaken the severity of the dis- 
cipline and the promptness with whch a gven order 
is carried out. Off duty they are all equal, all 
comrades, 

I was interested to know how the officers of the 
old regime stood with the Red army and what was 
the opinion their proletarian comrades had of them. 
Isaac McBride satisfied me on this point: 

“When I asked the Soviet officers, promoted from 
the ranks, about the spirit of the Czar’s officers who 
were then in the Soviet army, they informed me 
that with a few exceptions these old officers had 
adapted themselves willingly and enthusiastically 
to the new method, a fsthiod which did not permit 
any high officer to impose, as in the old days, his 
imperial will upon the rank and file. That the old 
officers were men after all, who realized that a new 
day had come in Russia’s life, which necessitated 
new and more human relations between men, and 
also that for once in the history of Russia the power 
had been transferred to the people; and as Russian 
patriots—if nothing more—the old officers became 
reconciled to the new order of things. In Soviet 
Russia today there are old army officers in the Red 
army who would have laughed at you if you had 
told them ten years ago that the time would come 
when they would willingly mingle with the rank 
and file and look upon them as comrades. But 
such is the case, and, strange to say there are many 
of the old officers in the Red army today who are 
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more enthusiastic for Soviet rule than they ever 
were for defending and preserving the old regime.” 

For me, as an old soldier of the Russian army, 
far away from my country at this wonderfol mo- 
ment of transformation in the spirit of my com- 
rades, this change is comprehensible. A similar 
transformation has taken place in my own heart, 
and the worse the situation became for the Russian 
people during their life and death struggle, the 
greater and greater grew my feeling for the op- 
pressed proletariat of tay country; and finally, the 
common sorrow and a vivid realization of the right- 
eous cause which bleeding Russia—Soviet Russia— 
was defending, brought us together. 

“Black bread and tea, and song”—those were 
the usual rations of the Red soldier, said Isaac Mc 
Bride in Asia (February-March issue), in his 
splendid article “Black Bread and Tea”. 
march off to the front singing, they limp back from 
battle singing, they sing on the trains and in the 
barracks and at mess; they sing while they are 
playing on a they sing when they are 
sweeping stables. e e up at night and ai 
—I ive heard them do it.” e es 

“I do not believe that any Euro army would 
endure so long on a ration of black bread and tea.” 

Let us remember the protest of the British Tom- 
my in France. When there was a shortage of jam 
and marmalade in the trenches this protest came 
very near to being a mutiny. 

According to Lincoln Eyre, Captain Sadoul of 
the French army exerted a great influence in the 
matter of the organization of the Red army. Sadoul 
was Trotzky’s military adviser during the firat stage 
of the revolution; and as we have gueased in our 
early articles, it appears that the suggestion of the 
famous French Socialist Jaurés, to create a people 
army, was adopted by the Russians. Lincoln Eyre 
thinks that at present there are 60,000 ex-officers of 
the Czar with the Red army, and he ridicules the 
wide-spread rumors of the existence of German of- 
ficers in the ranks of the Soviet military forces. 

“That the Red army is officered by Germans is 
purely mythical”, he says. “It is equally mythical, 
I believe, that there is any considerable number of 
Germans on the staff. I inspected a general staff 
building in Moscow, visited three divisional staff 
headquarters, and came into contact with other les- 
ser staffs and in none did I remark a German, 
though I was on the lookout for them. Trotzky 
gxinned satirically when I put the question to him. 
“We have a few’, he admitted. ‘But we don’t need 
them. For that matter we have a few French of- 
ficers too.’ In regard to the enormous number of 
Chinese mercenaries fighting with the Soviets, Lin- 
coln Eyre says: ‘There are actually leas than 5,000 
Chinese in the Red army and all of them are volun- 
teers” (New York World, March 2), 1920). 

Captain Jacques Sadoul, who came to Russia as 
a member of the French Military Mission, and be- 
came a Bolshevik, suggested to Trotsky that he 
adopt the French maultiple of three system of army 
organization. This method is considered as most 
practical from a tactical standpoint because it gives 
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to the tactical units an extreme flexibility, thus in- 
creasing manoeuvering ability. 

It is a great pity that we do not know the number 
of guns in a battery; if there are four gun bat- 
teries, as in the French army, then naturally a 
Russian division is very poorly supplied with artil- 
lery. But in spite of the lack of guns, the great 
army of Soviet Russia has overpowered a techni- 
cally superior enemy, for guns and tanks play a 
minor role in battle when the spirit of the ighters 
is so high as it is in the glorious army of the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 


(Suplementary Note) 
THe Russian Miuirary Press in EASTERN SIBERIA 


The speedy development of revolution in Eastern 
Siberia has naturally had an effect on the local 
press. The solidly established bourgeois news- 

pers in Omsk, Tomsk, Irkutsk, Chita, Kharbin, 
Vladivostok, Nikolsk-Ussuryisk, Blagoveschensk, 
Khabarovsk and other less important places, have 
either disappeared or changed their tone, and in 
most cases iey have given way to a new kind of 
publication—of purely revolutionary character, ad- 
vocating ideas that are somewhere between those of 
the Social-revolutionary of the left and communist- 
ic. 

We have just received some specimens of this in- 
teresting press, which mirror the actual atmosphere 
in that remote part of Russia on the eve of its join- 
ing the gigantic body of the Soviet Republic. 

No. 1 of “The Military Alarm” (Voienny Nab- 
at), the organ of the “Information Department of 
the Operative Headquarters of the Military-Revolu- 
tionary Organization” published in the fortress of 
Vladivostok, first appeared on February 5-18, 1920. 
“The Military Alarm” is published on a single sheet 
of paper of a rather small size, costing 10 roubles 
per copy. This newspaper replaced the Kolchak 
official organ “Voienny Vestnik” (The Military Re- 
view”) and it informs the citizens of Vladivostok 
that “Kolchak has fallen. The Semionovs and Kal- 
mikovs will have the same fate as their chief. With 
the termination of the shameful rule which hung 
over that part of Russia the hopes of the Great 
Powers which supported it have fallen algo.” .... 

“Comrade-Soldiers!” appeals “Voienny Nabat” 
to the garrison of Vladivostok, “There is a new dis- 
covery! We still have a commandant! Semionov 
is impudent enough to appoint Kalmikov as our 
commandant. Well, let this ataman of the bandits 
come here; he is anxiously awaited here by the 
revolutionary Cossacks of the Ussury region, whose 
brothers and fathers have fallen victims to this 
bloodthirsty executioner ... Let him come—he 
will be met with all the respect which he de- 

Another revolutionary paper has been issued 
daily in Nikolsk Ussuryisk since the revolutionary 
coup d’etat of January 26th 1920. Its title is “The 
Bulletin”, and it is aleo the organ of the Military 
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Revolutio Head This headquarters 
calls itself “The Acsalgatnsed Staff of the Military 
Revolutionary Organizations”, and, as can be seen, 
it directs the general revolutionary movement. 

The slogan of the revolutionists on the eve of 
the arrival of the Red Armies was “Down with In- 
tervention, down with the civil war!”— 


In No. 6 (February 3, 1920) “The Bulletin” gives 
very interesting information about Kolchak’s ar- 
rest and that of the President of the Council of 
his Ministers, Pepelaiev. 

Kolchak, according to “The Bulletin”, had no 
expectation of being arrested—particularly with 
the consent of the Allied Commandant. 

On January 15 Mr. Kossminsky, the repreeenta- 
tive of the Political Centre, was invited to meet the 
representative of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, Dr. 
Blogazh. The commander of Kolchak Train No. 
52 was also present. The conference took place 
at the Inokentievskaya station. Kolchak and Pepe- 
laiev were already under arrest in their cars.. 


The object of the conference was to elaborate the 
way in which Kolchak and Pepelaiev should be 
handed over to the Russian revolutionary author- 
ities. A special commission was appointed, and 
reached the train at 7 P. M. On January 15, at 
9.55 in the evening, the Czecho-Slovak military 
authorities handed over to the Commandant of the 
Irkustk Station the ex-ruler of the ‘All-Russian 
Government,” his wife, and Pepelaiev. They were 
received by members of the Commission of the 
Political Center, Mr. Feldman, and V. Merhalov, 
and Captain Nesterov, second in command of the 
national revolutionary forces. Admiral Kolchak’s 
wife refused to leave him. 


Kolchak, after having been informed of his ar- 
rest, was di He declared that all the official 
correspondence had been destroyed at Nizhne- 
Udinsk. 


When the Czecho-Slovak officer informed Kol- 
chak that he was to be turned over to the revolu- 
tionists, Kolchak rose and became very pale. “Is 
it possible that the Allies are betraying me,” he 
cried; but very soon he recovered his self-control 
and behaved with “great dignity and tact,” while 
Pepelaiev remained very much perturbed. 


One hundred gd twenty armed men accompanied 
those arrested, who marched on foot across the 
Angara Bridge. On the other bank of the river 
automobiles took them to the Irkutek prison. Kol- 
chak had in his possession 10,000 roubles, Pepe- 
laiev had 16,000 roubles, and Mrs. Timireva, wife 
of the latter, had 43,000 roubles in all. Generals 
Martianov and Samoilov of the Kolchak staff were 
also arrested and 7,000,000 roubles and a quantity 
of silver were found in the train of the head of 
the “All Russian Government.” 


The price of No. 6 of The Bulletin was 2 roubles, 
and No. 13, which is half the size of the former, 
has already been increased in cost to 3 roubles. 
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Why Denikin Failed 


As a contrast to the methods and morale of the Soviet Army we print below a vivid descrip- 
tion, written by the Copenhagen correspondent of “Stockholms Dagblad”, of the recruiting methods 
of the armies of the counter-revolution. This article gives a vivid insight into the causes of Den+ 


ikin’s collapse. 
Wé have mentioned earlier the establishment 
of an office in Copenhagen for recruiting 
oung men into the army of Denikin. The youn 
anes were deluded into believing that they woul 
be given splendid positions as members of the 
Russian gendarmes with especially good salaries. 
They were taken to some Russian ships which were 
anchored off the Norwegian coast, and later learned 
that their contracts were merely for enlistment as 
soldiers in Denikin’s army. A few of the deceived 
Danes succeeded in escaping, and on their arrival 
home have told of the wretched treatment they 
were exposed to, as well as the fraud by which they 
were persuaded to enlist. 

As a result of their disclosures the Danish press 
has published many protests against what is called 
“the outrageous trade in Danish youth.” 

On the afternoon of Chrietmas Day a remarkable 
adventure occured at Tromso, up in the northern 

art of Norway. A young Dane jumped overboard 
rom the Russian steamer Kerch, swam towards 
land, and was picked up by the steamer Capella, 
which was lying at the pier. The young man was 
in dire straits, as he had been swimming in water 
having a temperature of 14 degrees for a full hour, 
and fighting against strong currents. A doctor 
treated him and sent him to a hospital. This young 
man is the son of the well-known Danish actor, 
Fredrik Buch. He wrote to his father that he 
had been recruited in Copenhagen for police and 
gendarme service at Archangel, with a salary of 
775 rubles per month, and with “Danish cooking.” 
The salary was to have been paid in advance. 

“When we arrived at Bergen,” the young man 
continues, “we were put on an old Russian boat 
and sent north. As soon as we were out of sight 
of the city, contracts were presented to us to sign. 
These contracts read ‘for war service against the 
Bolsheviki, for one year.’ From this we under- 
stood that the whole thing was a fraud, and we 
refused to sign. The chief, Palludan, said he 
would retain me at any rate, and used all the 
means he could to induce me to sign. On Christ- 
mas eve all officers were armed with loaded 
weapons, because they were afraid that the recruits 
would take a boat and row ashore. On Christmas 
Day I asked Palludan if he would let me go ashore 
at Tromsé, when the boat was passing that town, 
but he refused to do this.” 

Buch then removed his coat and shoes, jumped 
into the water, and swam towards the land. The 
water was icy cold and he had been swimming over 
an hour before a boat picked him up. “Five min- 
utes later,” he writes, “I could have gone to the 
bottom. We were crowded together and treated 
like cattle on board the Russian steamer.” 


With the steamer Opachov there arrived yester- 
day 13 more fugitives from this troop transport. 
They were stopped at Vardo by the Norwegian coast 
guard because the Russians had forgotten to pay 
a small coal bill at Tromsé. The truth was that 
they had no money to pay either for coal or for 
food for the crew. Palludan had borrowed 500 
rubles from one of the soldiers to buy food sup- 
plies. One of the Danes lay sick with pneumonia 
on the ship, and finally his friends succeeded in 
forcmg the commander to send him ashore and 
forward him to a hospital. When the Danes re- 
belled and insisted on going ashore at Vardo, the 
Russian leader demanded that the Norwegian police 
should arrest them, but the Norwegians did not 
do this, but allowed them to land. When they 
came ashore they received leters from a couple 
of friends who had fled from Murmansk. These 
men said that the day after their arrival they had 
been placed in the army as plain soldiera. 


THE OATH OF THE RED ARMY 
1. I, A. B., a son of the laboring people, 
a citizen of the Soviet Republic, seariings the 
calling of a soldier of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ salar 


2. Before the working-class of Russia and 
of the whole world, I pledge myself to bear 
this calling honorably, to learn my duties con- 
scientiously, and zealously to protect from 
damage or loss the military property of the 

ple. 

3. I pledge myself strictly and unflinching. 
ly to observe revolutionary discipline, and un- 
hesitatingly to carry out all the orders of the 
commanders placed over me by the Workers’ 
and Peasant’s Government. ‘ 

4. I pledge myself to withhold myself 
and dissuade my comrade from all acts de- 
grading and lowering to the dignity of a citi- 

en of the Soviet Republic, and:te direct all 
my actions and all my thoughts towards the 
great aim of the liberation of all the workers. 

5. I pledge myself, at the first call of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government, to come 
to the defense of the Soviet Republic against 
all dangers and all attacks on the part of her 
enemies; and, in battle for the Soviet Republic, 
for the world of Socialism and the brotherhood. 
of the peoples, to spare neither my energies 
nor my life itself. 

6. If by mischievous design I break this 
my solemn oath, then may universal contempt 
be my lot, and may I be punished by the stern 
hand of the revolutionary law. 
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OSE who are convinced that “bolshevik prop- 

aganda” is the source of all the evil and dis- 
comfort in the world find no difficulty in tracing 
to Russia all the revolutionary disturbances taking 
place in other countries. The chief task of such 
persons at present is to demonstrate the alleged 
origin of the revolutionary government set up in 
the Ruhr district in Germany last month, in the 
activities of “Russian agents” operating in Holland 
and Western Germany. The Naples uprising will 
of course find a similar explanation from these glib 
philosophers, 

But others will wish to remember that propa- 
ganda does not produce social upheavals, but rather 
expresses them, formulates them, makes them con- 
scious instead of merely impulsive. Such persons 
will not be able to forget the conditions that have 
made the recent events in Germany inevitable. And 
their position can be very readily stated: 


By an ingenious social welfare system, the Ger- 
man people had become in 1914 the best fed and 
most comfortable in Europe, and an efficient edu- 
cational establishment had labored hard and suc- 
cessfully to make them attribute their wellbeing to 
the Hohenzollern dynasty and its institutions. Will- 
ingly, even enthusiastically, they plunged into the 
war that was to make their country the master of 
the world and spread its institutions so that they 
would embrace most of Europe, and distribute the 
benefits of a new colonial ex ‘citation over a great 
Kurepean pepulation. Without dwelling on the 
herrers of war, of which all American have read, 
ef which a number have had real experience, and 
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the consequences of which Americans are bearing, 
together with the rest of the world, we merely point 
out to our readers that when the attempt inaugur- 
ated in August, 1914 broke down in Nevember: 
1918, it was as a result of a systematic impoverish- 
ment and starvation of the Central European peo- 
ples that left them the most undernourished, di- 
seased, and desperate populations in Europe. A 
government was set up in Germany after the flight 
of the Kaiser to Holland, that was to secure to the 
German people the liberty they had lacked under 
the Kaiser, the liberty that would enable them to 
avoid in the future tortures like those suffered in 
1914-1918. But it soon became apparent that while 
Germany now had a President named Ebert instead 
of a Kaiser named Wilhelm, the policy of the gov- 
ernment remained chauvinistic and imperialistic, as 
it necessarily would so long as the capitalistic and 
agrarian classes still remained in charge of the 

olicies of the nation;—many of the worst mem- 

rs of this set even continued to hold the bureau- 
cratic positions that had been the expression and 
instrument of their power in the past. Of course 
all demands of the workers to control their indus- 
trial life were ignored. 

At first, the opposition to the continued existence 
in Germany of the system that had brought its peo- 
ple to disaster in the recent past, was disorgani 
and ineffective. Uprisings took place before the 
end of 1918 in many cities; they were ruthlessly 

ut down by the new “democratic” government; on 

ecember 6, 1918, machine-guns were used in 
streets of Berlin, and again in the early weeks of 
January 1919; the assassination of Karl Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg, who had always stood for a 
complete control of Germany by the workers them- 
selves, on January 15, is still within the memory 
of all. Leas definitely proletarian efforts were 
made all over Germany to unseat the old aristo- 
cracy, which still administered the various states 
on the old bureaucratic lines. Every time such a 
movement resulted in the formation of an even lib- 
eral government murder and violence were resorted 
to by the reactionaries to put it down. This is the 
fact, for instance, behind the assassination of the 

entle Kurt Eisner at Munich (February 23, 1919). 
The unrest springing from such situations in sever- 
al cases (as in March at Munich, as a result of 
Eisner’s death) made possible the establishment of 
Soviet Governments (Rateregierungen). How they 
were put down is well known. The workers and 
their leaders had short shrift. The execution of 
Gustav Landauer is a typical case. In a word, Ger- 
many became a seething mass of repression and 
class hatred—a class hatred produced not by the 
teachings of Marx, but by the fact that the reaction- 
aries, who had no desire to carry out Marx’s Doct- 
rines, enforced and emphasised the truth of his po- 
sition to the point where it became more than pain- 
fully evident. Everyone know that at the first oppor- 
tunity the German people would seek to wrest the 
power from the unscrupulous clique who called 
themselves socialists and who were nevertheless 
administering the country in the interests of the 
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powers that had been allegedly displaced on No- 
vember 8, 1918. aaa 

It is one of the characteristic ironies of History 
that Liittwitz and Kapp should be the inaugurators 
of open proletarian revolution in Germany, as Eis- 
ner’s murderer had been in Bavaria a year before. 
It was the effort to restore monarchy and Kaiser, 
to whom would be assigned the task of organizing 
Germany for the campaign against “Russian Bol- 
sheviam”, that was the opportunity of the German 
workers to rise all over Germany and establish 
governments of their own. What added contribu- 
tion “Russian propaganda” could have made to 
this situation is not a question of great importance. 


Meee in Westphalia is a city of about 100,- 
000 inhabitants, somewhat to the North of 
the Ruhr area now being successfully held by the 
German revolutionists. It has been several times 
reported that a German Red Army is attacking 
this city, which is perhaps the case, as Miinster is 
a rather important railroad centre. But recent 
events in this region are filling the newspapers, 
and we therefore take the liberty to skip back a 
few centuries, to 1535, to be precise—when inter- 
esting things were also going on in Miinster. 

A revolution had been crushed in Germany. The 
Peasant War, the economic symptom of the unrest 
that had resulted in the German Reformation, had 
been choked in blood, by a method not dissimilar 
to that which may wipe out the present German 
Revolution: each local uprising was dealt with sep- 
arately; individual small massacres destroyed all 
those peasants who had taken part. In the terrible 
years of repression that followed, revolution again 
assumed the form so characteristic of its medieval 
appearances, namely, the form of religion. The re- 
volt against unbearable feudal conditions retained 
the form of a revolt against the Church, but its 
economic character was nevertheless clear. “Prot- 
estants” of this type were summarily dealt with. 
All over the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation, the Anabaptists, members of a peculiarly 
medieval sect of zealots, were put to death wherever 
they appeared. But their repression only sharpened 
their sense that conditions could be improved only 
by carrying out the peculiar form of communism 
that was the essential part of their religious doc- 
trine. They succeeded in setting up their pictur- 

communism at Minster in 1535 and pro- 
claimed as far as they could in Europe that they 
were inaugurating the “Kingdom of Zion”. In 
October of that year they sent out twenty-eight en- 
voys to various parts of the empire, to herald the 
new era, but the envoys were put to death in most 
places. The Bishop of Miinster tried to put down 
the Anabaptists by military force, but it was not 
until 1535 that the city finally yielded ta siege 
established by the allies PA by the Bishop 
from other parts of Germany. John of Leyden, 
whe had led the communist movement, and two of 
his lieutenants, were tortured to death in the most 
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inhuman manner (January 22, 1536), and their 
bodies suspended in a cage for centuries from the 
spire of the Miinster cathedral, a lasting warning 
to future communists. The people were made to 
understand that the power was not for them 

It is in Miinster that the troop of Noske and 
Ebert are now awaiting attack by the new commun- 
ists of Germany. It was in Minster, four hundred 
years ago, that the old communists under John of 
Leyden met the onslaughts of a still united and 
powerful feudalism, and succumbed to these on- 
slaughts. Should the communist revolution in Ger- 
many be crushed, we have no doubt its leaders as 
well as its followers will be murdered by the thous- 
and, and the proof of this is not only in the experi- 
ences at Miinster in 1635, but in the treatment of 
the Paris Communards in 1871, and of the Hungar- 
ian and Bavarian communists in 1919— not to men- 
tion the atrocities of White invading armies in Rus- 
sia during the past two years. 


Ce labor appears to be considered 

in certain circles outside of Soviet Russia as 
a most deplorable invasion of the rights of the 
individual. Aside from the fact that in all coun- 
tries economic necessity drives men very effectively 
to seek such forms of wage-slavery as may be ac- 
cessible to them regardless of whether they are to 
their taste or not—it is surprising that anyone with 
any pretence to even liberal tendencies should feel 
in any way shocked at this inevitable development 
in the new society. Even very moderate thinkers, 
such as Edward Bellamy and William James, had 
thought of compulsory labor as a reasonable cure 
for the chaos in which some men were working 
themselves to death and others loafing away their 
time in fruitless, even dangerous idleness and dis- 
sipation. 

What will the furious commentators on Soviet 
Russia’s Labor Laws (concerning which we have 
an article in this issue of Soviet Russia) have to 
say when they read this unmistakable statement in 
Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” (1887), a reply 
to a question as to whether labor service in the new 
commonwealth is obligatory for all? 

“It is rather a matter of course than of compulsion,” 
replied Dr. Leete. “It is regarded as so absolutely natural 
and reasonable that the idea of its being compulsory has 
ceased to be thought of. He would be thought to be an 
incredibly contemptible person who should need compulsion 
in such a case. Nevertheless, to speak of service being 
compulsory would be a weak way to state its absolute 
inevitableness. Our entire social order is so wholly 
upon and deducted from it that it were conceivable that 
a man could escape it, he would be left with no possible 


way to provide for his existence. He would have ex- 


cluded himself from the world, cut-himself off from his 


kind, in a word, committed suicide.” 

And can it be that liberals have entirely forgot- 
ten one of William James’ most brilliant and con- 
vincing easays, “The Moral Equivalent of War,” 
published in February, 1910, as a pamphlet of 
the American Association for International Con- 
ciliation? 
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Radio Dispatches 


Cable and mail communication with Sovie Russia is cut off by the Allied Blockade. Each 
day, however, the Soviet Government transmits the current news from the powerful wireless station 
at Moscow. These news messages are addressed “to all”, and are picked up at various European 

We reprint below some recent dispatches of particular interest which have not been widely 


points. 
published in the United States 


RUSSIA’S PEACE TERMS 

[The following is a summary of the latest terms 
upon which the Soviet Government offers to renew 
relations with the Entente powers. The dispatch, 
signed by Maxim Litvinov, of the Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, was picked up by the Eiffel 
Tower wireless tation in Paris last week and for- 
warded to the New York American by C. F. Ber- 
telli, its staff correspondent in Paris.} ans 

Is t the following as a summary of Soviet 
Russia's peace terms to the nations of the world: 


_ 1.—Recognition of the Soviet Republic of Rus- 


sia. 

2.—Recognition of the right to develop, unhind- 
ered, the Soviet experiment in Russia. 

3.—Agreement on the part of Soviet Russia not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of other countries. 

4.—Reciprocal guarantees to be given in this con- 
nection by the other nations. 

5.—Resumption of economic relations. 

6.—Disarmament of the Red Army as soon as 
peace is assured. 

7.—Recognition by the Soviet Government of the 
former Russian Government's debts and loans, as 
well as the interest thereon. 

The intentions of the Russian Soviet Republic 
are purely peaceful. The creation of a large and 
powerful army was necessary because of the attacks 
from all sides, first by Germany, and then by the 
Allied imtervention. 

To-day the Soviet army is victorious. The de- 
feats of Kolchak, Yudenich, Denikin, and others are 
due largely to the hostility of the population, which 
is against the reactionary plans those leaders and 
their armies represent 

Soviet Russia has no desire for vengeance. Nor 
does it wish to attack others. We respect the lib- 
erty of each country to determine its own form of 
government in peace. The small republics sur- 
rounding Russia are free to choose the type of gov- 
ernment which they desire. 

In return we demand the same right. The world 
must leave Russia alone so we may peacefully ca 
out our social experiment. If we are aie sata, 
at ci oa nations will soca ii own mistakes 
and change their accor y 

At any rate, we ik not want to interfere in the 
internal affairs of other countries As regards our 
foreign policy, we do not eeek alliance with any 
nation; nor do we want to attack any nation. 

We intend to disarm our military forces as soon 
as Russia is no longer threatened, for we believe 


in : 
Economically, we desire trade relations with all 


the nations of the world. Europe needs Russian 
raw materials and we need manufactured articles. 

Financially, we are willing to recognize the form- 
er Government’s debts and loans as well as the in- 
terest thereon. 

We solemnly refuse to consider any secret negoti- 
ations with Germany if aimed against the Allies. 

We want no military a aa of any kind. 

Poland’s imperialism obliges us to maintain an 
army. We offer Poland a loyal peace, but we can- 
not agree to her grabbing large Russian border ter- 
ritories on the pretext of defending the inhabitants 
against Bolshevism. 

Border States that are unwilling to accept the 
Soviet regime are free to organize independent re- 
publices, which we shall respect. 

Our theory is that every nation is free to govern 
itself, according to its own choice. We respect this 
liberty of other nations, and expect that they do 
likewise toward us. 


SOVIET NOTE TO JAPAN 


Moscow, Feb. 25.—The Note to Ja calls at- 
tention to the many occasions on which the Work- 
men’s and Peasants’ Government has expressed 
the desire to enter into peaceful relations with the 
Japanese Government, to the mutual advantage of 
both countries. It also calls attention to the mili- 
tary situation in Siberia, pointing out that the 
spontaneous and repeated uprisings of the Siberian 
people in favor of the Soviet regime prove their 
wishes beyond a doubt. 

The message further emphasises the complete 
failure of all military intervention in Russia and 
the fact that all other Allied Governments have 
either withdrawn their expeditionary corps or are 
at present engaged in peace negotiations. Russia 
recognizes Japan’s interests in the settlement of the 
future of the Pacific coast, and is certain that these 
will be safeguarded by the proposals she has in 
mind. 


CZECH COMMISSION TO RUSSIA 
PracuE, Feb. 29.—The “Prager Tageblatt” of this 
city reports that representative of the Czech Con- 
sumer’s League are about to leave for Soviet Rus- 
sia in order to open up economic relations with 
the Russian Economic organizations. 


THE SOVIET COMMISSION TO ENGLAND 


Moscow, Feb. 25.—The delegates elected by the 
Central Cooperative Union as foreign trade commis- 
sioners are:— 

Krassin, who is well known abroad as a dis- 
tingushed engineer. 
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Nocm, of the textile industry, a former chair- 
man of the All-Russian Workers’ Co-operatives. 

KHINTCHUK, a member of the presiding board 
of the All-Russian Union of Co-operatives since 
1906; he was first chairman of All-Russian Work- 
ers” Co-operatives under the Kerensky regime, and 
first chairman of the Moscow Soviet. 

Wasovskl, of the presiding board of the All-Rus- 
sian Union of Co-operatives, a man of many years’ 
business experience. 

Litvinov, who has already authority to open 
up trade negotiations. 

[A later despatch (March 12) states that the Bri- 
ish Government has refused to permit M. Litvinov 
to land in England and that therefore the delega- 
tion had not yet left Moscow. In reply to an in- 
terpellation in the House of Commons on March 
1], the Government spokesman stated: 

“The Government has no objection to admitting 
the delegation of Russian Co-operators to this coun- 
try with the exception of M. Litvinov, to whom, in 
view of the incidents which took place in 1918, 
they cannot see their way to grant facilities to re- 
turn to England.” 

A still later dispatch (March 26) states that the 
commission left Moseive for England on March 
26 by special train. The commissioners who made 
up the party were stated to be: Krassin, Nogin, 
and Wosoveki. If this dispatch is correct Litvinov 
ae Khinchuk did not accompany the delegation. 
—Ed.] 

THE ALLIED COMMISSION TO RUSSIA 
By Georce LANSBURY 
Editor London Daily Herald 


Moscow, February 25.—I have just talked to 
Chicherin about the proposal to send a delegation 
of the members of the Labor section of the League 
of Nations to Russia. 

“Certainly,” he said, “we shall agree to visits 
of delegates either from Labor bodies or from 
foreign Powers. But Russia will not tolerate any 
eiviereabe in her complete right to self-determina- 
tion. We shall be glad to give every facility for 
the delegates to acquire knowledge about our con- 
ditions here, but no delegate will be permitted to 
interfere in the internal administration of the coun- 
tdy. We shall, in fact, treat them as every other 
country would treat such delegates in time of war. 

“Russia is not a part of the League of Nations. 
It has never been asked to join, and is therefore 
not in a position to recognize the authority of the 
League. 

“We are not unmindful,” Chicherin went on, 
“that some time ago General Smuts visited Hung- 
ary on behalf of the Allies. He was very sym- 
pathetic to Communist Hungary. But the Coven: 
ments he represented took measures soon after- 
wards to overthrow the Soviet regime there.” 

It seems to me that the British Government, what- 
ever its Allies may do, ought to adopt a policy of 
its own. 

British labor should insist that peace negotia- 
tions should start without any further delay. 
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I have seen Monroe and the British prisoners to- 
day. They are all quite furious at the delay in 
securing their exchange. 


THE NEW WAR AGAINST WANT 


Moscow, Feb. 30.—A manifesto has been issued 
to the entire population by the Chief Committee for 
General Compulsory Labor, in which the neces- 
sity for initiating general compulsory labor is 
pointed out. Citizens capable of working are all 
to be registered and tabulated according to their 
professions. 

“As for war against any enemy, an exact register 
of all forces is essential, so that in the war against 
oe and death, which are threatening the popu- 
ation, it is necessary to have ordered conditions 
and to register all forces so as to set up a mighty 
Labour army for the struggle against destruction.” 

It is shown that the Commissariats of Agricul- 
ture and Communications require this year 230,000 
skilled, and over 2,000,000 unskilled workers. 
Local Commissariats will be appointed everywhere 
for the carrying out of the corvée, which will be 
subordinate to the local Soviet. 


THE LABOR ARMY IN ACTION 


Trotsky wires from Yekaterinburg that on a fort- 
night’s showing the output of the Labor Army, 
composed of fighting men newly turned to recon- 
struction, includes 420,000 cublc metres of wood 
cut, of which 100,000 has been transported to the 
railways; 97 locomotives repaired; 14 kilometres 
of railway restored; and the snow cleared from 98 
kilometres more; 650 wagons loaded with goods; 
and various Army constructions finished, such as 
150 baths and barracks, in addition to secondary 
means of transport, such as automobiles, motor- 
cycles, etc., repaired. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERS’ REQUEST 


Moscow, Feb. 25.—-An interesting and signifi- 
cant fact is that Colonel Blund and six other officers 
attached to the American Railway Mission in Si- 
beria have asked the Moscow Government to for- 
ward to Washington their request to be allowed to 
accept an invitation of the Soviet authorities at 
Krasnoe-Uralsk, on the Trans-Siberian demas to 
assist in railway reconstruction in that region. Mos- 
cow has forwarded the message. 


FOODSTUFFS FOR EXPORT 


Moscow, Feb. 25.—Here is a piece of evidence 
of the amount of foodstuffs available for a 
The Soviet of Melitapol, in the province of Taurida, 
near the Sea of Azov, has wired the Central Union 
of Co-operatives that it has 21,000,000 poods (432,- 
000,000 Ibs.) of grain for immediate sale. 


NEWS FROM THE CAUCASUS 


Moscow, March 3.—All of Caucasus is now in 
the grip of the Bolshevist movement, especially 
Baku, where the workers are rapidly joining the 
movement. On the Black Sea coast, the revolu- 
tionists have already captured Gagra and Adler. 
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FACTORY COUNCILS NOT ABOLISHED 


Moscow, February 13.—As an answer to the 
question forwarded by radio from Christiania con- 
cerning the Factory Councils, which are claimed 
by various bourgeois newspapers to have been 
abolished in Russia, the 1 Russian Central 
Council of Trade Unions states the following: 

“The article published in Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn 
was written by Comrade Shliapnikov and treated 
of the necessity of abolishing the factory commit- 
tees (industrial soviets) together. It is clear that 
the periodical Welthandel has given entirely false 
material in this connection. At present a serious 
discussion is going on among the Soviet Parties 
and the trade union workers concerning the forms 
of industrial organization and particularly concern- 
ing the factory committees. e chief subject of 
discussion in this connection was the principle of 
administration by several persons or by one person. 
But from no quarter was the thesis maintained that 
there was no necessity for the factory com- 
mittees, for the latter, as trade union organs, 
supervise not only the conditions of life and of 
labor, such as normalizing wages and productivity, 
but aleo assure the enforcement of all the decrees 
of the Soviet power which concern these relations. 
The whole discussion of the principle of single or 
multiple administration bears the character of a 
mutual comradely exchange of views, with the ob- 
ject of finding the most practical and adaptable 
forms of administration to aid the Peginnings of a 
new life in the economic structure of Soviet Rus- 
sia.” 

M. TomskKI, 
Chairman of the All Russian Council 


of Trade Unions. 


FACTORY COUNCILS STILL ACTIVE 

Moscow, February 16.—A new misrepresentation 
is beginning to circulate concerning Soviet Russia. 
Polish wireless telegrams maintain, basing them- 
selves on an alleged decree of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, that the Factory Committees in Russia have 
been abolished, because they are said to have de- 
moralized the working class. 

This is a pure invention, and the version that 
Izvestya prints on the subject is simply a forgery. 
No such decree has been issued at all. 

The Factory Committees continue to exist as an 
integral portion of our social system. Our entire 
public and social life is controlled by the Inspection 
of the Workers and Peasants, of which the Work- 
ers’ Control in the factories is a portion. 

The Workers’ Committees in the factories are a 
necessary link in our social machinery. They are 
carrying out our system in the factories and con- 
trolling the work of the other organizations. 


PRESS CLUB AT MOSCOW 
Moscow, March 1—At Moscow a meeting took 
place with the object of establishing a press club, 
at which there were present representatives of Mos- 
cow newspapers, as well as of various literary so- 
cieties. is new institution has as its object to 
make journalists acquainted with each other as well 
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as with artists and authors, in order to facilitate 
the development and the popularization of litera- 
ture and of the creative arts. At one of the future 
meetings Radek, Gorky, Lunacharaky and other 
well-known persons in the Russian Soviet Republic 
will be present. 


ZINOVIEV ON THE LABOR ARMY 

At a meeting recently held in Petrograd, Zinoviev 
declared among other things: 

“We are at present mobilizing, that is true, but 
simultaneously a demobilization commission has al- 
ready begun its work. This may appear to be a 
contradiction in terms, but such is not the case. 
We must supply new forces for the Red Army. The 
mobilization now in progress will be the last one 
undertaken during the present period of civil war. 
It will be no simple matter to demobilize so mighty 
an organization as the Red Army, once peace is 
restored. It will be necessary in the first place to 
retain a nucleus formation, as well as keep the war 
material in repair. In addition we are faced with 
another urgent task. We ahall call our troops a 
labor army and we shall divide them into de- 
tachments to be assigned wherever any great col- 
lective work is to be undertaken, such as for in- 
stance, in rationally developing the Donetz Basin, 
the Urals, the naptha regions, etc. The people are 
exhausted with their exertions and sufferings. In 
the army of the workers, however, there are young 
and disciplined men, and therefore we, in carrying 
out the principles of obligatory labor, should begin 
with the Red Army as the most suitable force to use 
for this purpose.”—Politiken, Stockholm, Jan. 30. 


RED ARMY ANNIVERSARY 
Moscow, March 3—According to a statement in 
Krassnaya Gazette, February 22, will henceforth 


be celebrated as a day on which the Red Army was 
created. It was on that day in 1918 that a Soviet 
decree ordered the reconstruction of the i lar 


red bands into a regularly disciplined army of mil- 
lions. The celebration of this event is to occupy 
two days, following the practice of the French revo- 
lution in similar celebrations, 


FRENCH SUPPLY DENIKIN 

Moscow, March 1—The French Government has 
not ceased to supply Denikin’s army with war ma- 
terials and with men. In that part of Caucasia 
which is still occupied by the ites, there are 
several hundred Russian soldiers, who have re- 
turned from France and whom the Commander of 
the Army wished to employ in his forces. Among 
the prisoners taken by the Red Army there are 
also numerous soldiers of the Russian brigade in 
the French Army recently returned from France, 
and sent by the French Government directly into the 
White Army. French steamers recently arrived at 
Novarasysk with huge cargoes of equipment for the 
“Volunteer Army.” 


RECENT LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 
Moscow, March 3.—In the coal districts of An- 
zerak-Zenja, a labor army has recently mined more 
than 1,250,000 poods of coal. 
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Recent Documents 


PRESENT STATUS OF WORKERS’ 
CONTROL 
By the People’s Commissar for Labor Affairs and 
Social Welfare Schmidt 


[The following declaration by Schmidt, People’s: 


Commissar for Workers’ Affairs and Social 
Welfare of the Russian Soviet Government, was 
sent by wireless to a Norwegian press agency from 
Moscow in order to answer a number of misrepre- 
sentations that had been circulated in the Nor 
wegian press concerning the alleged abolition of 
Workers’ Councils by the Soviet Gevernment. We 
take the statement from a Norwegian newspaper 
dated February 18.—Ed.] 

“The conditions represented in Welthandel (a 
German economic journal) of the present status of 
Workers’ Control in Russia, and which are al- 
legedly based on a statement by Shliapnikov, in 
Ehonomicheskaya Zhnizn, is a pure fabrication and 
has no relation whatever with truth. Comrade 
Shliapnikov never in any statement said that the 
Workers’ Control was bankrupt and that the Soviet 
power had been obliged to eliminate the Factory 
Committees or Factory Soviets and was now con- 
ducting the great industries in a dictatorial man- 
ner ” 


“‘Workers’ Control was a powerful revolution- 
ary weapon in the hands of the workers’ organiza- 
tions in their fight against economic disorganisa- 
tion and against sabotage on the part of the em- 
ployers while the struggle for the economic su- 

remacy of the proletariat was going on. Yet we 
have considered this Workers’ Control to be a 
transition form necessary under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. In cooperation with the Soviet 
power, in the socially necessary work of organiz- 
ing and stabilizing the economic system, the trad 
anions already at their second congress, held in 
January, 1919, arrived at the conclusion that it 
was necessary to advance from a control over 
production to an organization of production, and 
to participate actively in the administration of the 
various industries as well as of the economic life 
as a whole. 

“But the tasks of the Workers’ control in 
the present period had to be limited to a con- 
trol of the processes of production in the indus- 
tries, to an actual supervision of the administration 
of the individual enterprises, and to an administra- 
tion of the whole production process in general; it 
also had to occupy itself with a constant education 
of the broad masses of the workers, preparing them 
for an immediate participation in the administra- 
tion and organization of production. In accordance 
with this conclusion of the trade unions, the All 
Russian Central Eexecutive Committee at its Feb- 
ruary (1919) session decided the following: the 
central and local state control was to be reor- 
ganized in a single organ for socialistic control, 
with the addition of the workers and peasants in 


the former organizations for state control, which 


was thereafter to be known under the name of 
“Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection,” the latter be- 
gan to be enforced on the basis of the decree of 
April 9, 1919, and exercises all the rights and 
duties of a People’s Commissariat and is headed by 
a People’s Commisear who presided at the meet- 
ings of the Collegium (commissariat). This Com- 
missar must be recognized by the People’s Com- 
missariat. 

The local organization of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection is formed on the basis of 
the general provisions as to the sections of 
the executive committee determined by the 7th 
Congress of Soviets. The election of members 
of this Inspection, is undertaken in the industries 
or in the provinces, in the provincial towns and 
“volost assemblies,” or at the conference of the 
non-partisan workers and peasants. In the indus- 
tries and shops, and in the provincial towns, groups 
must be forfned in accordance with the objects of 
the Inspection. The earlier Workers’ Control was 
a portion of the activity of the Factory Commit- 
tees. It was exercised in the form of Control 
Commission of the Factory Committees and the 
rights of these Committees subsequently, even after 
the Workers’ Control was replaced by the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection, were net weakened. Its 
rights are the following: the assumption of all 
activities tending to unite the workers and em- 
ployes of the industries in a single organ of pro- 
duction; the carrying out of a strict proletarian dis- 
cipline; the assuring that the measures taken by the 
People’s Commissar for Social Welfare, in the 
field of safety devices shall be carried out prompt- 
ly; supervision of the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of the Economic Council to increase’ produc- 
tion and to maintain the efficiency of labor; super- 
vision of the obtaining of absolutely necessary ob- 
jects for the industry within the limits of the regu- 
lations of the provisions organs; and with this ob- 
ject in view, to cooperate with the organs for the 
establishment of public dinings rooms and coooper- 
ative enterpriees. 


FROM A LONDON CONFERENCE 


At a Meeting held on January 10th and 1th, 
1920, at the International Socialist Club Hall, Lon- 
don, the following resolution was adopted: 


“This Conference sends greetings to the Russian 
Soviet Republic, and enthusiastically welcomes the 
splendid constructive work for Communism ac- 
complished by the Soviets. It congratulates the 
Red Army on its magnificent fight against militant 
Capitalism and declares its solidarity with the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic and all the workers of the 
world struggling against international Capitalism. 

“This Conference deplores the long toleration 
by the British workers of the attack which the Capi- 
talist forces of the world are making on Soviet 
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Russia. It now urges the Trade Unionists to in- 
struct the delegates to the next T. U. Congress to 
declare for a general strike to force the Govern- 
ment to stop afl forms of intervention whether by 
land or air forces or the Navy, by the financing of 
adventurers or by the use of the League of Nations 
or conquered or weaker States, and to immediately 
re-open commercial relations and establish peace 
with Soviet Russia on the basis of no annexations, 
no indemnities, and the right to self-determination 
of all nationalities.” 

Moved by the N. A. C. and seconded by T. Ding- 
ley Slough) and carried unanimously without dis- 
cussion. 


—The Worker, Glasgow, Feb. 14, 1920. 


POLISH SOCIALIST RESOLUTION 


The Central Executive Committee of the Polish 
Socialist Party held a conference yesterday, at 
which the question of peace was di More 
than 100 persons took part in the conference: repre- 
sentatives members of the Socialist Party organs, 
of the Contral Committee of professional unions, 
representatives of the trade unions of Lublin, 
Radom, Hielce, Plock, Czestochowa and other more 
or less important unions, representatives of the 
W.A.S. A D. R. in Posen and Vilna. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. We note with great satisfaction the de- 
cision of the Main Council of the Socialist 
Party; we also express to the conference our 
fullest conviction that the whole working class 
of Poland demands an immediate armistice 
and the institution of peace negotiations with 
Soviet Russia. The workers demand this ac- 
cording to the principles of self-determination 
and independence of each nation. Within its 
boundry line each national independent exist- 
ence should be determined by the nation con- 
cerned. The negotiations must be made pub- 
lic. 

The conference further declares that if the 
Polish Government puts aside all negotiations, 
or terminates them under the influence of the 
military spirit of the bourgeois without refer- 
ence to a democratic peace, the Polish work- 
ing-class itself will take all the necessary 
measures bring about such a peace. 

The negotiations about peace terms must 
be carried on by the P. S. P. in joint agree- 
ment with the trade Unions of the A. S. A. 
D. R. 

2. The conference considers it as an abso- 
lute necessity that representatives of the work- 
ing class be present at the peace negotiations 
in order to secure their publicity and control. 

3. These resolutions will be handed over 
to the Military Chief and to the Government 
through a special delegation. 

—Lebensfragen, Warsaw, February 10, 1920. 


SIBERIAN CADETS FOR UNITY 


The Vladivostok Committee of the “Party of 
Popular Freedom” (Cadet), discussing the present 
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political situation, came to the following conclu- 
sions: 

At the present time we may consider it a fact that 
the intervention of the Allies in the civil war of 
European Russia as well as in Siberia was in- 
tended to serve their political interests. This in- 
tervention brought about the total economic ex- 
haustion of the country and the separation of 
many national units which had to remain auton- 
omous parts of the great unified Russia accord- 
ing to the mutual interests of both parties con- 
cerned. 

In the Far East this intervention is threatening 
to tear away the Far Eastern frontier—the popu- 
lation of which is composed of native Russians. 

The intervention, in taking such forms, has stimu- 
lated the awakening of a lofty national feeling in 
the midst of the fratricidal conflict: this enthusiasm 
was very strongly felt in the Far East, bursting into 
an enthusiastic zeal for unification among the big 
masses of the population. 


The local authorities, which did not protect the 
national interests of Russia, had to fall, and were 
replaced by the provincial Zenstvos (local govern- 
ments), which took up the slogan of national uni- 


fication. 
—Golos Rodiny, Feb. 5, 1920. 


A MESSAGE FROM CHICHERIN 

In January of this year the Norwegian Workers 
Party sent a ing to in, President of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. No answer was 
received to this greeting, but on February 14 
there was forwaided from Moscow thro the 
newspaper Social Demokraten, Christiania, fol- 
lowing wireless measage signed by Chicherin, Peo- 

le’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, which may 
be construed as an answer to the felicitations which 
the Norwegian Workers had sent to Lenin: 


“The peaceful work in the field of social recon- 
struction, in the gathering of all forces for the task 
of production and distribution along new lines, 
these are the tasks now occupying the energies of 
Soviet Russia. All thoughts and all forces are now 
exerting their pressure in purauit of one and the 
same object. Out of the great sufferings which have 
held the Russian working masses by the throat, the 
sufferings of the imperialistic war, the blockade, the 
civil war, etc., there is growing up a new society 
of a conscious world, of an organized workers’ 
world, which is learning by experience to under- 
stand that personal well-being is a product of so- 
cial well being. Struggles and obstacles have shown 
the toiling peasant that his welfare depends on the 
city toiler and the latter has learned that he needs 
to have agriculture flourish, and that the comi 
well-being requires sacrifices from the individ 
who consciously unites himself with the socialistic 
whole. General labor duty and social discipline in 
the self-governing labor society will blossom forth 
from our tribulations, just as the true liberation of 
each individual and of society as a whole is the 
profound significance of our present evolution.” 
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Press Cuttings 


Russian and European papers publish a great deal of reliable information about Soviet Rus- 


sia that never appears in the 


American press. News appearing in some American papers is not given 


general publicity. We reprint below such current items of special significance to the American public. 


THE COLLAPSE OF KOLCHAK 


AFTER serving as major general with the Russian army 
for exactly one year during one of the most exciting 
and trying campaigns on ASS g Maj. Gen. L Thord-Gray, 
well known in Seattle as one of the British army officers 
sent here in 1918 to help stimulate shipbuilding enthusiasm, 
arrived here yesterday morning on the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha liner Suwa Maru. 

General Thord-Gray served as an officer in the Northum- 
berland Fosileers the first three and a half years of the 
aar, becoming lieutenant colonel, and was invalided home 
to England in 1918. When he had partly recovered his 
strength he was appointed one of the British officers sent 
to this country at the request of the Shipping Board to 
stir up enthusiasm among the workers in the yards and 
subcontract shops. In that work he became well known 
¢o the 35,000 men then employed in the Seattle yards and 
shops, making many addresses in each plant. 

Telling of some of the incidents of the past year in 
oo and Siberia, the general expressed himeelf as fol- 

wes: 

“I joined the Russian Army in February, 1919, being 
transferred from the Canadian Army in Siberia, and shortly 
afterwards went west with my troops into Central Russia 
beyond Perm, and then turned south in front of Samara, 
being in advance, and a little later was in the retreat for 
gmore than 2,000 miles with the army. Two thousand more 
miles we were in retreat by trains. During this time I 
came to the conclusion that the class represented by the 
Kolchak government was absolutely unfit to run the coun- 
try because incompetency, graft, treachery and jealousy 
between the commanders of the army and all the higher 
officials in the civil government administration was 80 
great that the soldiers and civil population lost all con- 
fidence in the government. 

“Kolchak himself, an absolutely clean and honest man, 
was unable to carry out his ideale. None of the promises 
of the revolution were carried out, there were far too many 
executions of political opponents and the old imperialistic 
ofScers talked too much of the return of the old imperial 
regime. 

“Many of the senior officers, it appears, must have been 
in the pay of the Bolsheviki, sitting on the fence playi 
a double game. This was apparent in the evacuation of all 
the large cities such as Perm, Ekaterinberg, Ufa, Chelia- 
Sinsk and Omsk, the capital of Siberia. 

“For instance, in Perm, the army had several weeks 
in which to evacuate and nothing was done except when 
forced by the Allied Railway Commission, whose hands 
«were tried by the Russian administration. 

“Six hundred railway wagons loaded with material were 
left on the ralway tracks at Perm, left to the ‘Reds.’ 
Later on, in i g, it was even worse; there we 
left 1,000 wagons, with dozens of warehouses filled with 
supplies not yet unpacked. 

“In Omsk it went even beyond one’s wildest imagination, 
the stores handed over to the ‘Reds.’ Practically the whole 
of the army, with hundreds of millions of dollars of stores, 
were practically sold to the ‘Reds.’ We lost there, without 
‘any reasons, ten generals, 1,000 officers, 40,000 men, about 
500 machine-guns, about 60 field-guns, 20 armored cars, 
80 railway engines, 3,000 loaded railway cars and thou- 
sands of tons of flour, millions upon millions rounds of 
ammunition.” 

In discussing the capture of Admiral Kolchak and his 
execution, General Thord-Gray said: a 

“Kolchak went from Omsk to Irkutsk with the army 


headquarters, but he was afterwards detached and went 
with the Czecho troops. The revolution in Irkutsk broke 
out before he reached there and the revolutionaries de- 
manded from the Czechs that Kolchak be handed over to 
them, threatening, if they refused to deliver him over, they 
would blow up all the bridges and kill all the Czecho 
troops. These troops are supposed to have wired General 
Janin, the French general in command of the French mis- 
aion and the Czech forces, stating tho demand made and 
asked for orders. General Janin is supposed to have 
wired back to hand Kolchak over in order to save the 
Czecho army. 

“At the time Admiral Kolchak was surrendered to the 
rebel troops, that force numbered between 2,000 and 3,000 
men under arms, while the Czech foree probably exceeded 
15,000 men, fully armed and completely equipped for 
military service. It is true that in the evacuation of Ir- 
qutak the government forces took with them a number of 
revolutionary leaders and associates and many of these 
were shot without trial, and it was on these grounds the 
revolutionists made their demand for Kolchak. 

“It is true the Kolchak government and individual off- 
cers carried out wholesale murders of political opponents; 
the mere fact that you had been seen with a Socialist 
was sufficient for your mysterious disappearance and you 
were no longer seen. The only solution of the Russian 
problem I see now is to get all the foreign troops out of 
the country and let Russia fight out her own affairs.” 


—Seattle Daily Times, March 8, 1920. 


NORWEGIAN RELIEF 


On a motion of the Ténsberg Workers’ Party, the 
Board of Aldermen on Wednesday unanimously 
decided to spprepHste 5,000 kroner for the pur- 
chase of medicine and medicinal cod-liver oil for 
the suffering in Russia, particularly in Petrograd 
and Moscow.—Social Demokraten. 


OFFICIAL THANKS FROM RUSSIA 


After the Norwegian Foreign Department had 
telegraphically applied to the Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs at Moscow for permission to forward 
to Petrograd the medicinal cod liver oil presented 
to that city by the community of Christiania, our 
Foreign Department has now received a telegram, 
in which the Soviet Government, in the name of 
the toiling masses of Russia, requests the Depart- 
ment to transmit the expression of its gratitude to 
the community of Christiania and to the other com- 
munities, as well as to the workers’ organizations, 
young people’s societies, students’ leagues and other 
bodies that may have opened credits or un- 
dertaken collections for the purchase of medicine 
for Soviet Russia. 

—Social Demokraten, Christiania, Feb. 21, 1920. 


FIFTY-THREE GENERALS BAGGED 


Moscow wireless reports the capture in Odessa of 53 
generals, 217 colonels, altogether 1,503 White officers. 

The Archangel booty included 10 milliard cartridges, 
65 million shells, 22,000 rifles, several thousand machine- 
guns, acroplanes, and a huge quantity of coal and provi- 
sion stores.—Vireless Press. 
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The Industrial Army 


Its Onicin, ITs PuRPOsES AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


There has been a vast amount of misunderstanding in the United States concerning the trans- 
fer of certain army units, still under military discipline, from the battle front to the “industrial 
front.” The following article by the Russian correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, from a re- 
cent issue, shows that these units are composed not of “industrial serfs,” but self-respecting men un- 
der a democratic self-discipline for the good of the community. 


The moment that civil war elackened the heads 
of the republic turned to reconstruction which until] 
then had been perforce subordinated to the needs 
of self defense. Even now the first experiment is 
being tried in an area as big as England, which, if 
it succeeds, may show the speediest way to end Rus- 
sia’s economic distress, and, if it fails, it may bring 
collapse of or a radical alteration in the govern- 
ment which dared to try it. 


Result of Collective Thought 

If such an experiment were tried elsewhere few 
would predict anything but failure. In Russia it is 
being tested with much misgiving. It is, however, 
the result of collective brainwork and been dis- 
cussed and counter discussed and is now in force 
because no easier method seems possible. 

The general principle of industrial conscription 
is recognized by the Russian constitution, which 
reads: ‘The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic recognizes that work is an obligation of 
every citizen of the republic and proclaims that he 
who does not work shall not eat. 

However, it is one thing to proclaim such a prin- 
ciple and quite another to put it into effect. On 
December 17, 1919, the moment it became clear that 
there was a real possibility that the civil war was 
drawing to an end, Trotrky allowed the Pravda to 
print a memorandum of his consisting of theses or 
unreasoned notes about industrial conscription and 
the militia system. He points out that the Socialist 
state demands a general plan for the utilization of 
all the resources of the country, including its human 
energy. At the same time, in the present economic 
chaos in which are mingled the broken fragments 
of the past and the beginnings of the future, he 
says that a jump to complete centralized authority 
in the country as a whole is impossible. Local in- 
itiative and local effort, he says, must be sacrificed 
for the sake of the plan. In time industrial con- 
scription will be necessary for the complete social- 
azation of the country, he continues, but it cannot 
be regardless of individuality, like military con- 
scription. 

Labor Battalions Displace Milita 

Trotzky suggests the division of the state into ter- 
ritorial productive districts which should coincide 
with the territorial districts of the militia system, 
which shall replace the regular army. A registra- 
tion of labor is necessary, he says. It is also neces- 
sary to coordinate the military and industrial reg- 
istration. At demobilization, regiments, divisions, 
etc., should form the skeleton of the militia. In- 
struction toward this end should be included in 


courses for workers and peasants, who by training 
will become officers in every district. 7 

Trotzky’s twenty-four theses or notes must have 
been written at odd moments, on the way from one 
front to another They do not form a connected 
whole. Contradictions jostle one another. It mz 
is clear that he has no very definite plan in his 
head, but his memoranda annoyed and. stimulated 
so many other persons that they did perbape pre- 
cisely the work they were intended to do. 

The Pravda printed them with a note from the 
editor inviting discussion. 

The Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn printed letter after 
letter from workmen, officials and others, at- 
tacking and appre ing the theses and bringing new 
suggestions. rin, Semashko, Pyatakov and Buch- 
arin all took a hand in the discussion. Larin saw 
in the proposals the beginning of the end of the 
revolution, being convinced that authority must pass 
from the democracy of workers into hands of 
specialists. Rykov fell apon them with spirited 
b ome on — f of the trade unions. 

agr however, on one point—that some 
thing was neceasary. On December 27 a Commis- 
sion to carry out the proposals was named by Trots- 
ky. This Commission included the People’s Com 
missars, or Ministers of Labor, Ways, Communi- 
cation, Supply, Agriculture and War, and the 
Presidents of Central Councils, Trade Unions and 
the Supreme Council of Public Economy. The 
members compiled a list of the principal questions 
before them and invited anybody interested to bring 
suggestions and material for consideration. 

On January 23 the Central Committe of the Com- 
munist party after a prolonged discussion on Trotr- 
ky’s rough nemorandum finally adopted and pub- 
lished a new edition of the theses, expanded and al- 
tered to an almost unrecognizable body of theory, 
entirely different from the bundle of arrows loosed 
at a venture by Trotzky. They definitely accept the 
principle of industrial conscription, pointing out 
immediate reasons in the fact that Russia cannot 
look for much help from without and must some 
how or other help herself. 

Something resembling these final theses of the 
party will no doubt be laid before the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the All Russian Assembly now 
sitting and undoubtedly foreshadows the most im- 
portant developments in Russia this year. 


Army Used in Experiment 
But industrial conscription in Russia already is 
being tested at work. Very early in January, when 
argument was at its height, the Soviet Third Army 
addressed itself to the Council of Defense af the Re- 
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public with an invitation to make use of this army 
(which for the moment at least had finished its 
military tasks) and experiment with it as a labor 
army. The council agreed. 

Representatives of the Commissars of Supply, 
Agriculture, Ways, Communication, Labor and the 
Supreme Council of Public Economy were sent to 
assist the army, which was proudly named ‘The 
First Revolutionary Army of Labor’ and now issues 
communiques ‘from the labor front,’ precisely like 
communiques from a military force in the field. 
The Labor Army’s Soviet has received a report 
on the state district covered by the army with regard 
to supply and need of work. It already has carried 
out a labor census of the army and finds that it 
includes more than 50,000 laborers, of whom a con- 
siderable quantity were skilled. It has decided on 
a general plan of work in reestablishing industry 
in the Urals, which suffered severely during the 
regime of Admiral Kolchak and the ebb and flow 
of civil war. It is considering a suggestion made 
by one of the members that if the scheme works 
well strength be increased to 300,000 men by way 
of mobilization. 

The Bolsheviki found the Donetz coal basin in 
ruins and temporarily useless at the end of General 
Denikin’s administration, and the Urals were in no 
better condition after the regime of Admiral Kol- 
chak. They believe that any other Russian govern- 
mem would have to use industrial conscription, but 
no other is able to say. No individual or group 
of individuals is profiting by it. We have the 
failures of Denikin and Kolchak to illustrate this 
belief. 

During the whole of the preliminary discussion, 
though this and that acticalat proposal was fierce- 
ly criticized, no single voice suggested that Russia 
could save herself without some ean eee ef- 
fort of this kind. The Communists may break them- 
selves in the attempt. But whether they fail or suc- 
ceed, the experiment is of the | prea interest, as 
on its failure or success depends the length of the 
general ruin of Europe. 


MOSCOW ECONOMIC CONGRESS 

The third All-Russian Economic Congress was 
opened on January 23rd, 1920 in Moscow; 224 
delegates were present. The bureau of the Con- 
gress consist of Bukharin, Milyutin, Rykov, Tomsky, 
Nogin, Kotliakovy and Kulmussov. Bukharin 
opened the proceedings and declared that the Con- 
gress must solve questions of the greatest import- 
ance: the application of the live forces of the na- 
ion to the establishment of the economic life of 
the country. In his address he dealt with the par- 
tial raising of the blockade by the Entente em- 
hasizing the fact that this was not the brotherly 

Ip of the Western comrades, but the interested 
assistance of foreign capitalists. 


TROTZKY ON THE LABOR ARMY 


Trotzky at the same conference spoke on mobi- 
lization and said that the mobilization of labor 
was not an infringement on personal liberty. Free 
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labor in a bourgeois state had invariably led to 
the exploitation of the workers. The constitution 
of the Soviets anticipates the mobilization of the 
workers. Henceforth the entire military adminis- 
tration: must be adapted to the economic conditions. 
The entire population of a region will become an 
association of labor, and at the same time a unit 
of the red army. The best elements of the working 
class will apply to the economic life the organiz- 
ing experience acquired during the war. An army 
of labor is functioning in the Ukraine, another is 
being created in the Northern Caucasus for the ex- 
ploitation of the naphtha district of Grozny. In 
the north the 7th army will be employed in the 
exploitation of turf-pits. 

In conclusion Trotsky said: “If the workers 
adapt all their energies, their intelligence and their 
revolutionary enthusiasm to economic tasks just 
as they have sacrificed themselves for the defence 
of the Republic, Russia will shortly enter upon the 
radiant path which will confound her enemies and 
will fill with joy the hearts of her friends.” 


Pravda comments on above speech as follows: 
Hitherto we had only the volunteer worker who 
gave his labor on “Communist Saturdays”. How- 
ever, just as our red guards became the Red army, 
the voluntary communist workers in our economic 
life will become the revolutionary army of labor. 
We must co-ordinate all the efforts of the indus- 
trial proletriat according to the regulated plan. 


The decision of the Congress of the Economic 
Soviets has already met with warm response from 
the General Conference of the Ekaterinburg garri- 
son which welcomes the army of labor. 


A Russian wireless of January 27th gives the 
first communique of the first Army of Labor, which 
is as follows: 


“In the district of Ishim, Karatulskaia, etc., 
we have prepared 10,180 square sagen (a 
sagen equal 3 arshines; an arshin, 34 yard) of 
wood; 5,334 sagens have been taken to the rail- 
ways. 100 carpenters have been allocated to the 
Kizilov wells. A technician and specialist instruc- 
tors have been put at the disposal of the provin- 
cial Economic Soviet of Tcheliabinsk to expedite 
the resumption of work in the mills. The work- 
shops of Ekaterinburg are busily engaged in re- 
pairing locomotives. 

“For the Revolutionary Soviet of the First Army 
of Labor. 

GALEvsky, LoKOSKOV.” 


10,000 KRONER APPROPRIATED BY 
FREDRIKHALD 


The municipal commission of Fredrikhald has 
appropriated 10,000 kroner for alleviating distress 
in Vienna and Petrograd. The money is to be dis- 
tributed equally and to be sent to Vienna in the 
form of foodstuffs and to Petrograd in the form 
of medicinal cod-liver oil. 
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COMPULSORY LABOR 


The friends of Russian reaction have found a new 
cry. Atrocity mongering has been played out,has 
become ridiculous, has even—with the revelations 
of the conduct of the White troops—recoiled on the 
heads of its exponents. They are looking for a new 
stick wherewith to belabor the Soviets. And they 
think to have found it in the cry of “Compulsory 
Labor.” 

Everybody in Russia, it appears, has to work. 
What a vile tyranny! What a contrast to our free 
and happy England! 

It is indeed a contrast. For in Great Britain, as 
in every capitalist country, work is compulsory, not 
for everybody, but only for the majority. There 
is a minority which is privileged to consume with- 
out producing. 

That privilege Soviet Russia has abolished. The 
Republic calls upon all its citizens to work for the 
community—all, except the children and the sick 
and the aged. 

Is that so terrible a prospect? It will not seem 
so to the average working man, who has a blister- 
ing contempt for the idlers which they, fortunately 
for their self-esteem, do not often realize. But to 
these idlers it must indeed seem the “end of all 
things.” “The fear of Bolshevism,” as Lieut.-Col- 
onel Malone said bitingiy the other day, “is often 
at bottom a fear of work.” 

There is in Soviet Russia a communism in pro- 
duction which is the complement of the communism 
in consumption. Hard pressed, the Russians are 
distributing food and the necessities of life on that 
good rule of “to each according to his need.” The 
children, the sick, and those engaged in exhausting 

hysical toil get more than those who can do with 
iene Again, what a contrast to the famished capi- 
talist countries of Central Europe, where the poor 
starve, but the rich are well fed! 

But, say the self-appointed champions of liberty, 
is not this compulsory labor a grinding tyranny? 
Is it not just that conscription of labor which the 
trade unions are determined to resist? 

Not in the least. The new system in Russia is 
being worked by the trade unions themselves. It 
is not conscription: it is organization. It is not 
compulsion laid on wage-slaves to make profits for 
others. It is the organization of free men to pro- 
vide for their own need.—London Daily Herald, 
March 2. 


THE CENTRAL COMPLAINT BUREAU 


A “Central Complaint Bureau” has been func- 
tioning at Moscow since the end of April, 1919. 
Its aim is to make inquiries in the case of errors, 
offenses and defects in the mechanism of local in- 
stitutions, etc. This Bureau already enjoys great 
confidence. People of the most diverse callings 
and from the most distant regions make complaints 
to it. In two weeks the Bureau received 340 com- 
munications. All the complaints are registered, 
then they are considered one after the other by 
pec examiners designated to inquire into the 
acts. 
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THE BIRTH OF A GOVERNMENT 


“The Voice of the Fatherland, of Vladivostok, 
reproduces in its issue of February 7th, 1920, under 
the above title an article from an anti-Bolshevik 
newspaper published at Helsingfors, in which some 
interesting particulars are given concerning the or- 
ganization of the so called Northwestern Govern- 
ment. 

“On the 10th of August, 1919, the Acting Chief 
of the British Mission, General Marsh invited to 
his quarters in Reval ten Russian citizens and in the 
presence of representatives of the Franch and Amer- 
ican mission invited them to form within forty 
minutes in that very room a Russian Government 
for the Northwestern region, including the prov- 
inces of eine a Pskov and Novgorod (these are 
the exact words of the text of a written agreement). 

“The Russian citizens who were invited by Gen- 
eral Marsh heard from him for the first time that 
somewhere someone decided to separate from Rus- 
sia the Northwestern region and to form for it a 
special government. e ultimatum included not 
only the fact of the formation of the Government, 
but also conditions under which: portfolios were 
to be distributed and to whom they were to go. 

“But General Marsh was careful. Not one of 
the papers which he handed to them contained a 
shadow of a legal document. They were merely 
memoranda. On paper, the Russian citizens in- 
vited by Marsh were given freedom of action. 

“On that day the formation of the government 
did not take place. It took place on August 11th, 
when six Russian citizens from among those in- 
vited by Marsh, signed a document in whch they 
declared that the Government of the Northwestern 
region had been formed and that they had accepted 
the posts of ministers. General Marsh, in his ad- 
dress to them emphasized strongly, that he was 
greeting ‘the Russian Government’, organized by 
the Russian people themselves, and by the most 
capable—according to his words. 

“This is the picture of the formation of the 
farcical government by the Russian people with the 
direction of the English General”. 


THE SIBERIAN SITUATION 


We have been informed from authentic sources 
that in a few days a commission of Czecho-Slovaks 
will leave Vladivostok for the West. A representa- 
tive of the regional zemstvo will be on this com- 
mission. The commission will carry on negotia- 
tions with the Bolsheviki with regard to withdrawal 
of the Czecho-Slovak army. 

All information in regard to military operations, 
which it is alleged, have arisen between the Bolshe- 
viki and the Czecho-Slovaks, is false and is being 
circulated for ulterior purposes. The Czecho-Slo- 
vaks are negotiating with the Bolsheviki at the sta- 
tion of Zima. Some Czecho-Slovak offensives took 
place at Irkutsk, as well as West of Irkutsk, but by 
united efforts these offensives were crushed. The 
rereat of the Czecho-Slovaks to the East is continu- 
ing.—The Far- Eastern Review, Feb. 3, 1920. 
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THE NEW SIBERIA 


The Revolution of January 31st is com::emor- 
ated by a National Sunday. 

The pate struggle, the terrible civil war 
which followed the propaganda of class hatred 
—all this loosened the interior bonds of the Rus- 
sian population, and created ground for various in- 
ternational experiments in ie vivisection of the 
live body of Russia, and in her dismemberment. 

However, forei intervention in our affairs 
opened the eyes of the real Russian people to the 
consequences of a policy of uncompromising class 
struggle, and built up a national consciousness 
which one one truly beautiful day turned brother- 
enemies into brothers. 

To our soldiers and officers, to all honest Rus- 
sian citizens that simple truth has dawned durin 
the past few months that continuation of the civi 
war is political suicide for the country and the 
greatest crime against Russia. 

Peace with Soviet Russia, peace at any cost: it 
became clearer and clearer that this was the prob- 
lem of first importance for all the Russians who 
lived on this side of the frontier. 

Soviet Russia realized much sooner the necessity 
of ceasing civil war and a year ago through Lenin 
called for unity. The voices of peace, however 
were not heard at that time. 

A long torturous year elapsed before the sense 
of national unity swept Russia as a might current. 
The entire process of Russian national re-birth 
was in substance the same: it came as a protest 
against foreign intervention and in defense of the 
rights of our people to freedom and national sov- 
ereignty. 

The national ideals of a free, united, great Rus- 
sia have died out in our upper classes. 

Our nobolity and part of the bourgeoisie fol- 
lowed the foot-steps of the emigres of France of 
the epoch of the great revolution, they went from 
one foreign capital to another and begged for help 
against “the Bolshevik danger”. 

Having forgotten the sense of national unity, 
they were ready to work with anybody—the Eng- 
lish the Esthonians, the Letts, the Poles, the Ru- 
manians, or the Japanese only if they could lead 
their troops against their own people. 

Patriotism had died in the upper classes, but at 
the same time it kindled a red flame of sacrifice 
ve heroism among the masses of the Russian peo- 
ple. 

The peasants and the workers did not make truce 
with the idea of enslaving Russia, they did not 
want to recognize the phrases which fired the simple 
Russian heart with anger. Here they went into 
the mountains of the Priamur preferring death to 
the disgrace of foreign guardianship. 

They fell in unequal battles; they fell for the 

eat national idea of a unified fatherland: for the 

reedom of the people. 


And the fire of national enthusiasm in the hearts 
of the masses turned into a great purging flame; 
enthusiasm gave birth to heroism and sacrifice and 
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united all elements into one mighty rock capable 
of withstanding any attempt to encroach upon its 
foundations. 

The first problem of our people should be prob- 
lem of uniting those regions which our acichbore 
having taken advantage of the civil war, succeeded 
in seizing. 

We have recently quoted through “Havas” the 
opinion of the Petrograd organs of the Soviets in 
regard to this question—we cannot help agreeing 
with it. Its gist is that every neighbor who wants 
to extend his hand in order to seize a Russian prov- 
ince, will encounter not some sort of a party army, 
but the all-Russian army—the entire people, mould- 
ed into one mighty nation, on the question of whose 
organization party leaders have agreed, such as L. 
Trotsky, and expert military men such as Brussilov, 
Lechitsky, Evert and others. 

The Voice of the Fatherland, 


VLapIvosToK, Feb. 2, 1920. 


SWEDES DEMAND RESUMPTION OF 
RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


Stockholm, February 10.—The Left Commune 
held a meeting in the Auditorium, the largest meet- 
ing place in the city, yesterday evening, which 
seemed to meet with unusual popularity. As early 
as 7 o'clock people began to gather around the 
doors and at 8 there was a long line the whole 
length of the street. An overflow meeting had to 
be arranged on the spur of the moment in Folkets 
Hus hall, but by no means all could be accommo- 
dated there either. The first speaker was Frederick 
Strém, who treated the question of Russia and com- 
mercial relations with that country and strongly 
opposed the anti-Russian policy, after which the 
meeting passed the following resolution: 

“The meeting after considering the question of 
Swedish relations with Russia, emphatically de- 
mands that the Government without delay restore 
normal and friendly relations with the Russian 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic, to whom this 
meeting in the name of the Swedish Workers sends 
its greetings of fraternal solidarity. The meetin 
which expresses its full sympathy for the meta 
workers who are seriously affected by the great 
lockout, is certain that the Russian working class 
would hail its class brothers with se arms, espe- 
cially when they are cast out Py wedish capital 
and would give them work and asylum in their 
free Socialist Fatherland. The meeting demands 
passports from the Government for those workers 
who want to go to Russia.” 

Thereupon Z. Héglund delivered a speech in 
which he demanded that right of asylum be re- 
fused to Captain Pflugk-Hartung, the murderer of 
Karl Liebknecht, who is now living in one of the 
suburbs of Stockholm. 

As this matter, however, is one with which this 
periodical is not immediately concerned, we omit 
the details of Hoglund’s speech on the subject. 

Social-Demokraten, Christiania, Norway. 
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FRENCH TREATMENT OF RUSSIAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Panis, Feb. 25.—The German prisoners of war 
have at last left France, but the Russians remain, 
tens of thousands of them, helpless, hopeless, and 
almost forgotten. They came here to fight for the 
Allies on the Western front, or they crossed the 
frontier from Germany after the Armistice in the 
expectation of a friendly reception and speedy re- 
patriation. But France had decided to treat as 
enemies all Russians who were not fighting for the 
overthrow of the Soviet Republic, and she gave them 
the choice between joining Denikin’s army and life 
in barbed-wire cages or with disciplinary battalions 
in Africa. The kind of life led by the prisoners 
who would not join Denikin is described in the 
latest number of Pour la Russie by Colonel Lebe- 
dev, Minister of Marine under Kerensky. 


“Russian prisoners of war, who shall refuse to 
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work or to undergo discipline or who shall be 
suspect of Bolshevism,” runs an order signed by the 
military governor of Toul in February last year, 
“shall be treated as the enemies of France. It may 
be supposed that they have come to France for a 
criminal purpose since the day of the Armistice 
they have had the opportunity of returning to their 
country. They shall receive only those rations 
that are absolutely indespensable, and meat not 
more than twice a week. They shall be subjected 
to the most severe discipline, and every attempt at 
revolt shall be Prema by arms.” 

Colonel Lebedev contrasts the French treatment 
of these prisoners with the Belgian. At the instance 
of Vandervelde, Minister of Justice, the Russian 
soldiers in Belgium have been furnished with facil- 
ities for establishing co-operative societies, work- 
shops and schools, and everywhere they have been 
treated as friends in distress.—London Daily Her- 
ald. 
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Soviet Labor Laws in Pamphlet Form 


We have just reprinted in a special pamphlet, in response to many requests to do so 
from those who have read them, the Labor Laws of Soviet Russia, as ribs oben Mtoe in 


Soviet Russi, Vol. II, No. 8, together with the explanation and defense of those laws that ap- 
peared in the last issue of Soviet Russia (No. 14). The whole makes a 48-page pane 
containing this material in a form that is convenient for preservation and reference. Price, 


per copy, ten cents; in quantities of ten or more, seven cents. Other pamphlets will follow 
in rapid succession. 
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Lenin: Best Hated and Best Loved 


By Grorce LAaNsBuRY 
Editor, London Daily Herald 


I CELEBRATED my birthday by visiting Lenin, 
Prime Minister of the first Soviet Republic of 
Russia. I am setting down my personal impressions 
of this man—the best hated and the best loved in 
the world—because personality has counted for such 
an infinite amount in the revolution. I shall send 
later a verbatim account of the opinions Lenin ex- 
pressed to me on industrial and political matters. 

I have met statesmen of all countries, and I am 
well acquainted with those who rule over our own 
land. ere is not one of them who can surpass 
in ability and palais in honesty of purpose and 
in courage, the man who to-day is the inspirer and 
guide of the Russian people. 

We had never met before, yet from the first mo- 
ment we were on terms of mutual trust and confi- 
dence. He spoke quite fully and without reserve on 
questions of private and public policy. Clearly 
he had nothing to hide. 

He has nothing of the ways or of the manners of 
ordinary statesmen, and does not try to assume 
them. He lives in the Kremlin in one of the large 
buildings, formerly courts of justice, I believe, with 
which that place abounds: but his own surround- 
ings are perfectly simple and businesslike. There 
are no men servants or what are termed “menials,” 
only a few clerks and typists carrying on the work 
of his department. 

I should say that he works every minute of his 
waking hours. Until the telephones were switched 
off he was not free from calls for more than two 
or three minutes. 

He dresses as simply as an artisan. Of course, 
I looked him over eagerly for a sight of those dia- 
monds so much talked about in the capitalist press, 
but, alas, I saw none! Indeed, I have not seen a 
diamond during my stay in Moscow. 

Portraits which I have seen of Lenin give no 
adequate picture of the expression of his face. 

e is about 50 years old, of medium height, and 
carries himself with a alight stoop. He fai fine 
eyes, which look you straight in the face, some- 
times with a whimsical expression, as if he were 
trying to discover if anything unexpressed lay be- 
hind your words. They have, too, an expression of 
careful kindness; and you put him down as a man 
who must love children. 


But his outstanding feature—eo outstanding that 
it must come into physical catalogue—is his 
iron will and determination. He has a profound 
contempt for all of us who would compromise, and 
has use only for those who are willing to dare all 
for the cause. 

He believes that the quickest way to effect the 
change is for all who want International Socialism 
to say 80, and act so, all the time, irrespective of 
all personal considerations. He practices what he 
preaches. He appeared to me like a man who 
would go as calmly to his death as to a meeting of 
his Cabinet. But for all this calmness, I am sure 
that he can be very angry when occasion demands. 

Captain Sadoul, the courageous Frenchman un- 
der sentence of death in. his own land because of 
his fearless exposure of Allied treachery in deal- 
ing with Soviet Russia, said to me the other day: 
“The Communists of Russia are to the Socialist 
movement what the Society of Jesus was to the 
Church of Rome—that is, in the spirit and determ- 
ination with which the Communists are willing to 
be sacrificed for the cause they love so well.” 

And, after all, it is the spirit in which men do 
things that really matters. In everything that makes 
a true leader is to the Socialist movement 
what St. Ignatius Loyola was to the Society of Jesus. 

His own absorbing aim in life is to rescue the 
workers of the world from the thraldom of wage- 
slavery and capitalism, and to establish the Inter- 
national. He is the embodiment of the famous 
saying: “The world is my country, all mankind 
my brethren, to do good my religion.” 

To think of Lenin as a person loving blood- 
shed is laughable. ~- 

This two and a half years of strife and struggle 
has been for the leaders of the revolution a period 
of dae and tga which = ae on them all, 
especially on Lenin, who, in addition to everything 
else, still carries in his body two bullets of his 
would-be assassin. In spite of this; he was as full 
of vigor and cheeriness as a boy; he made jokes 
and laughed at them as if without a care. 

We talked about the movement in England; we 
discussed the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
parliaments, our leaders and the present and future 
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struggle here, and in moet things were in agree- 
ment. 


We talked of atrocities only very little. The 
longer I am here the more I feel that it is an in- 
sult to those whose I am to continue to talk 
to them about horrors for which they are no more 
guilty or responsible than I am. 

The other day I met a leading priest who could 
speak English fluently. We were alone, and could, 
of course, talk freely. He told me that Lenin and 
his colleagues did everything in their power to pre- 
serve order, and in no way could be held responsi- 


ble for any ou that may have been committed. 
He also exp himself in high terms of appreci- 
ation of Lenin. 


Lenin, as I have said, is the best hated and at 
the same time the best loved man in the world. I 
know now and understand how it is that the Rus- 
Taig oa held oe po their eoldeeaaat 
thr war, ilence and famine. are 
blessed with great leaders who have Pesaah | that 
power does not spoil them, who do not desire to 
follow the ways, customs and mode of living of 
the classes they have di who, selected to 
serve, remain servants of the people. Together they 
have shared the trials and sufferings of the com- 
mon people. 


The leader of them all is this man Lenin, with 
his strongly marked Russian peasant face, who with 
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the indomitable courage characteristic of his peo- 
ple in their age-long struggle for bread, is the man 
who in dark days and bright inspires them all. 

I write thus of him, not because we are agreed 
n some fundamental things we do 


on all thi 
not ut because I think I know a good man 
when I see one, and can appreciate as well 


Bete great inapersonal 
in has proved himself a im 
rigs are leader in the ey tie ea for me 
is wo iving, striving an ing for—the estab- 
lishment of the ‘as; inveraational by the replace- 
ment of capitalism by socialism. 

In the old days the Czarist despots were known 
as “little fathers of the Russian people.” To-day 
Lenin is to Russia symbolic of a new spirit, not of 
despotism but of freedom. Men and women love 
him, and if need be would die for him, not because 
he is their ruler (he is not a ruler in any sense 
of the word), but because he is their comrade, and 
their mouthpiece, the champion, of social and econ- 
omic freedom, and because, in the struggle through 
which Russia is passing, he has given himself body 
and soul and spirit to their service, without desire 
or hope of personal reward or power. 

When parting, he asked me to convey his cordial 
good wishes to all comrades and friends of the 
movement in England, and to tell them of his con- 
fident hope that ere long the International of the 
Workers will be established throughout the world. 


Lenin the Seer 


By M. 


RECALL a conversation which I had two and a 
half years ago at Petrograd, soon after my ar- 
rival from the United States, with the well-known 
Jewish publicist, Latzki-Bertoldi. The conversa- 
tion took place in the middle of July, 1917, when 
the whole of Petrograd and all Russia was still 
aroused, and had not yet recovered from the first 
attempt at an armed insurrection which the Bolshe- 
viki made on July 3-6 in Petrograd. As is well- 
known, the slogans of that insurrection were: “All 
ower to the Soviets!” and “Immediate cessation of 
hostilities and conclusion of peace with Germany!” 
The signing of peace with Germany at that time 
meant an admission of the military defeat of Rus- 
sia and the surrender to a militaristic Germany of 
all the advantages which Russia gained by her mili- 
tary victories. Most of the intellectuals could not 
reconcile themselves to this thought. Even the old 
experienced Socialists and Revolutionists, such as 
Plekhanov and Kropotkin, were of the opinion that 
an immediate peace with Germany would mean the 
betrayal of Russia and of the Revolution. 

Just at that time I happened to meet Bertoldi, 
and in our conversation he expressed the following 
interesting and profound thought: 

“As a matter of fact, the Bolsheviki are now act- 
ing as the prophet Jeremiah acted in Palestine two 
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and a half thousand years ago. The prophet Jere- 
miah at that time did his utmost to discourage the 
Jewish people, who were waging a desperate war 
against their eternal bloody enemy, Babylon. He 
demanded that the Jewish people shall conclude 
‘an immediate peace’ with Babylon and thereby 
recognize her power. Many Jews at that time con- 
sidered him a traitor, and indeed, superficially, this 
was treason to the accepted national interests of 
the Jewish people. And yet the words of Jeremiah 
are still remembered and will be remembered for 
thousands of years to come as the loftiest and 
noblest act that one could perform for one’s people. 
Why? Because he was a prophet, and because 
we have not the slightest doubt that his ‘defeatist 
Ideas’ were prompted by the noblest sentiments. 
But imagine what would have happened had there 
been at the time a suspicion, or had it been proven 
later, that Jeremiah pursued personal ends, that he 
was a paid or voluntary agent of the militaristic 
government of Babylon. Would his words and 
ideals have remained in the memory of men and 
would they be so impressive in our days? Such is 
also the case with the present demand of the Bol- 
sheviki. They are either German agents or 
prophets. But prophets do not appear in our days. 
Besides it is a fact that Lenin and many other Bol- 
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shevik leaders re- 
turned to Russia 
through Ger- 
Many.” .... 
Bertoldi did 
not believe that 
prophets and the 
moral exhaltation 
of prophets could 
exist in our days, 
and neither did I. 
But both of us 
were badly mis- 
taken, and, inci- 
dentally, our mis- 
take was shared 
by tens of thou- 
sands, for it has 
indeed been 
proven that Bol- 
shevism, which 
ap Pearce in the 
blood drowned 
world during the 
most _ horrible 
world war, was 
prophetic and 
that the leader of 
the Bolsheviki, 
Lenin, was a 
prophet. He may 
nave been a bad 
prophet or a good 
one, but he was 
a true and not a 
false prophet. It 
was nin and 
nobody else who |) % : 
foresaw with the (22 "= =e 
clear eye of a 
prophet the 
whole course of 
the world war, its hidden springs, its outcome and 
the nature of the imperialist peace. He foresaw 
the future course of human history and he acted 
according to this, without deviating for a moment 
either to the right or to the left. This was a true 
prophesy, and in comparison with him all the other 
statesmen were but naive children or false prophets. 
I recall another fact which impressed me a great 
deal. Lenin’s large book “Against the Current” 
was published in Moscow in 1918. This book con- 
tained articles that Lenin had written after the 
outbreak of the war in the underground Russian 
press which was published abroad. In this there 
is an article which was written at the beginning 
of 1915, entitled “How should a Socialist Party 
act if the revolution would place it at the helm 
of the State during the world war.” When Lenin 
wrote this article the very thought itself might have 
seemed but the wild dream of a revolutionist who 
was not in touch with real life. But this “dreamer” 
outlined in this article with an amazing clearness 
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all that has later 
actually occurred 
in Russia, and he 
outlined with 
great detail the 
whole practical 
governmental 
program, all the 
national econo- 
mic and cultural 
policies which a 
Socialist govern- 
to pursue in such 
ment would have 
a case. And when 
the occasion 
arose, and the 


Socialist role- 
tariat of Russia 
has during the 


world war actual- 
ly come into pos- 
possession of the 
governmental 
power, he began 
to carry out with 
the greatest pre- 
cision the very 
pro which 
he had outlined 
with such detail 
and in such 
practical form 


Was this a 
dream? Perhaps. 
But a great social 
dream which is 
actually realized, 
ceases to be a 
dream. 
comes a prophesy and its creator a prophet... 
Lenin is more than a mere statesman, and more 
than a Socialist statesman. Everybody feels this 
and everybody regards him in that light, and this 
is why his personality arouses such great interest. 
Prophets, true prophets are so rare in our days, and 
Lenin is the prophet of the Socialist Revolution. 
Twenty years ago the great Socialist theoritician 
and scientist, Karl Kautsky, tried to imagine how 
the social revolution would take place and what 
would happen “on the day after the social revolu- 
tion.” But he lacked the prophetic spirit. He was 
no more than a scientist, a theoritician. Hence, he 
placed the social revolution “somewhere” and 
“sometime.” He was afraid to even meditate on 
how the revolution will take place, and he secretly 
hoped that a miracle would happen, a leap into 
the “reign of freedom” and he depicted a milk-and- 
water paradise which appealed to no one and which 
showed to no one what must be done to hasten the 
day of the social revolution. But Lenin did not per- 
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ceive the social revolution a the dim glasses 

of a philosopher, but, with the clear “divine” sight 

of a prophet, and as a prophet he had the courage 

aoe the people along the road which he saw 
d. 


Such is the difference between Lenin and all 
other Socialist theoreticians and statesmen. It is 
the difference between the priest and the prophet. 
Aaron, the priest would never have had the courage 
and the power to lead the Jews out of Egypt. The 
prophet Moses dared to do it. When the people 
in the desert became homesick and demanded a 
visible God, the priest Aaron conceded to their de- 
mands and made for them a golden calf. (In 
modern terms this would be called a bourgeois 
democratic constitution). But the prophet Moses 
broke his promise, allowed the killing of tens 
of thousands of people, decided that the whole gen- 
eration of the desert must perish, and continued to 
lead his people with an iron hand through suffer- 
ing to freedom. 


Such is the way of a prophet. Such was the 
way of Lenin. And let history decide whether the 
prophet was right,—whether the result justified the 
sacrifices. 

Lenin is a man of a single dominant idea. This 
idea is for him the social revolution. To him the 
social revolution is not the outcome of facts, but 
the source, the starting point, from which all facts 
flow. He firmly believes that twice two makes the 
social revolution, and so also three times three 
and a thousand times a million. Figures and num- 
bers have no effect on him, for he clearly sees the 
way and he has no doubt of the end. And should 
you cite to him facts and count sacrifices, he will 
smilingly reply: “What does this amount to in 
comparison with the social revolution?” And if 
you try to frighten him or to persuade him to slow 
down somewhat, or to turn aside for a while, he 
fails to understand it: “But, we have not yet 
brought the social revolution to its end!” And if 
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ou remind him of sacred things, of the value of 
oman life, of the power of his people, of the 
greatness of his Fatherland, which is being crushed 
and partitioned, he remains undisturbed and die- 
regards all this. For his eyes gaze at a more sacred 
thing—the social revolution. 

Recall his attitude during the conclusion of the 
Brest peace. All Russia, and with her the whole 
world, were aroused over the German “peace 
terms.” Trotsky refused to sign such an infamous 

ce. Radek demanded a “revolutionary war.” 

e Left Social Revolutionists, the only supporters 
of the Bolsheviki at that time, threatened to rebel. 
Nobody could reconcile himself with the thought 
of “surrender” to the German Imperialism and to 
the partition of great Russia. Lenin alone re 
mained undisturbed: “We must accept the aie 
terms. It is but temporary. The social revolution 
will come and will do away with them. And in the 
meantime, we will have a respite.” He, alone, 
forced his will and faith on everybody, and events 
have proven that he, and nobody else, was right. 
Imperialist Germany was choked by the fat bone 
of the Brest peace which they had swallowed. 

And now too, Lenin is the most moderate of all 
the Soviet leaders on questions of foreign policy. 
He is ready to make the greatest concessions in 
order to obtain peace. Is this because Lenin is 
marsha ¢ a pacifist? Not at all. The words of 
Christ “Not peace, but a sword I brought” may as 
well be applied to Lenin. But he believes in a 
higher peace, in the ultimate peace which will be 
brought about by the world social revolution. He 
does not for a moment doubt that the social revolu- 
tion will come, and this is the reason why he is so 
ready to concede a great deal to those whom he 
considers candidates for a social revolution in the 
near future. He is ready to throw a bone to them 
because he has no doubt that it will choke them. . . 

Such is Lenin: the man of one idea, the prophet 
of the social revolution, who has faith in his 
prophesy. 
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For Lenin 


By Georces SOREL 


chapter, “For Lenin.” A Swiss writer, 
in the “Journal de Geneve” last year, with having 


In | sear hari a fourth edition of his “Reflections on Violence,” Georges Sorel has added a 
. Paul Seippel, reproached Lenin and Trotzky, in an article 


itated at leisure during their stay in Switzerland, 


on the “Reflections on Violence,” and with applying its principles later in Russia with redoubtable logic. 
The noted French writer answers this reproach. We extract the following passages from his reply. 


I have no desire to win the indulgence of the in- 
numerable Paul Seippels who are writing the liter- 
ature of victory by cursing the Bolsheviki, of whom 
the business interests are so afraid, and I have no 
reason to suppose that Lenin gained his ideas from 
my books; but if that were true, I should be not 
a little proud of having contributed to the intel- 
lectual development of a man who seems to me to 
be at once the greatest theoretician of Socialism 
since Marx, and a statesman whose genius recalls 
that of Peter the Great. 


When the Commune of Paris was falling, Marx 
wrote a manifesto of the Internationale, in which 
present-day Socialists are accustomed to seek the 
most finished expression of the political doctrines 
of the master. The speech made by Lenin in May 
1918, on the problems of power of the Soviets, has 
no less importance than Marx’s manifesto on civil 
war in 1871. It may be that the Bolaheviki will be 
beaten in the end, struggling against the mercen- 
aries hired by the Entente plutocracies; but the 
ideology of the new form of proletarian state will 
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not perish; it will survive and fuse with the popular 
stories which will arise out of the struggle of the 
Republic of the Soviets against the coalition of the 
great capitalist Powers....... 

It has been said of Lenin that, like Peter the 
Great, he tried to force history. He sought to im- 
pose Socialism on his country, it is charged. Ac- 
cording to the most authoritative masters of social 
democracy, say his critics, socialism can only fol- 
low a highly developed stage of capitalism, where- 
as Russian industry was very backward owing to 
its heritage of governmental direction, police in- 
terference, and technical inefficiency. There are 
plenty of Socialists who call Lenin’s enterprise 
chimerical, Better factory methods impose them- 
selves on private capitalists by the play of half- 
blind mechanisms, the meagre role of intelligence 
being limited to a critique reporting the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of each meth If a s0- 
cialist economy was to succeed the capitalist econ- 
omy under conditions which Marx, inspired by ob- 
servations made in England, had foreseen, they say, 

transmission of these better methods would oc- 
cur in an almost automatic fashion. Intelligence 
would then at most be called upon to protect the 
acquisitions of the bourgeois past against the il- 
lusions of naive revolutionaries. 

It is true that to give Russian Socialism a founda- 
tion which a Marxist such as Lenin could regard 
as solid, a prodigious task of intelligence is neces- 
sary. The Soviet leaders have to be in a position to 
demonstrate to the directors of revolutionized in- 
dustry the value of certain rules induced from the 
experience of advanced capitalism; they have to in- 
duce the masses, to accept these methods by the 
moral authority their services have won for them 
in the confidence of the people. The responsible 
leaders of the revolution have to defend it con- 


stantly against instincts which are continually pusb- 
ing ind toward the lowest reaches of civilir- 
ation. 


Lenin does not exaggerate when he says that the 
campaign to make the socialist regime permanent 
in Russia will be a thousand times more difficult 
than the most exacting military campaign. He is 
right in saying that revolutionaries never faced such 
a task as his. Formerly the innovators had only 
to destroy certain institutions which were considered 
bad, and to leave reconstruction to such as were 
led by the hunt for extra profits to launch upon 
such enterprises. But the Bolsheviki have both to 
destroy and to reconstruct, in such fashion that the 
capitalists may not again interpose themselves be- 
tween society and the workers. 

No very great progress can be made in industry 
without many trials; the directors of production 
should stop in time when they are capone dis- 
astrous policy and look for another method better 
calculated to succeed. This is what is called learn- 
ing by experience. Lenin is not at all one of those 
ideologists who believe their genius sets them above 
the exactions of reality; and he is very attentive to 
the lessons, which practice has given him since the 
revolution. 
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If Russian Socialiam is to become a stable econ- 
omy, then the intelligence of the revolutionists must 
be active, well informed, and entirely free from 
prejudice. Even if Lenin cannot execute his entire 
program, he will leave behind important lessons 
from which European society will learn. Lenin 
may well be proud of what his comrades are do- 
ing; the Russian workers are acquiring immortal 
glory in attempting the realization of what hitherto 
had been only an abstract idea... .. 

Here is a discourse which I will gladly lend to 
Lenin. The hunger war which the capitalist de- 
mocracies are waging against the Republic of the 
Soviets is a war of cowardice; it is nothing less 
than an outright denial of the right of war as de- 
fined by proudhon. Even if the Red Guard should 
be forced to capitulate, the adulterated victory of 
the Entente would have only ephemeral results. On 
the other hand, the heroic efforts of the Russian 
workers will be rewarded by history in the eventual 
triumph of those institutions in whose defense 
the workers and peasants of Russia have already 
made so many sacrifices. 

History, according to Renan, rewarded the Ro- 
man virtues by giving Rome an empire in the Medi- 
terranean. Despite innumerable abuses of conquest, 
the legions accomplished what he called the “Work 
of Gol”. If we are grateful to the Roman soldiers 
for having replaced abortive, perverted or weak 
civilizations by a civilization of which we are still 
the pupils in law, literature and architecture, how 
the future will be grateful to the Russian soldiers 
of Socialism! How feeble in the eyes of history 
will seem the rhetoric of thoee whom democracy 
charges with the denunciation of the excesses of the 
Bolshevists! New must not be victorious 
over what is now the Rome of the proletariat. 

Finally I must add a personal word on my own 
account: Cursed be the plutocratic democracies 
which are starving Russia. I am only an old man 
whose life is at the hazard of petty accidents, but 
may I, before descending into the tomb, see the 
humiliation of the proud bourgeois democracies 
which are now 80 cynically triumphant. 
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Lenin and Russian Progress 


ee tre. setae 00: De in ny tenet ae: 
cessors to the past and absolutely reject their 
heritage”—thus wrote in 1897 the venerable Rus- 
sian critic N. K. Mikhailovsky, concerning the “dis- 
ciples”, meaning the Russian Marxians, by which 
Aesopian name they were called in the Russian po- 
litical literature, to evade the ever watchful eye of 
the censor. The accusation meant that the Marxi- 
ans, in introducting new methods of analyzing the 
political and social conditions of Russia, by inject- 
ing into Russian social and political thought new 
shied san as to the coming social and political 
opment of Russia, in opening new ways for 
the solution of the problem which Fike a nightmare 
was pressing upon the life of the entire country— 
the overthrow of Czarism,—were, to use the words 
of Mikhailovaky, “breaking off with the best tra- 
ditions of the better, the progressive part of the 
Russian society”, “breaking the continuity of the 
Russian democratic development”, and so on. 

And theee traditions could not be ignored. Not 
only because the “democratic line” contained the 
illustrious names of Russian writers who did every- 
thing they could in order to acquaint Russia with the 

Trogreasive thought of Western Europe; not only 
use it included social workers who devoted their 
lives to the alleviation of the unenviable lot of the 
Russian peasant who at that time (the time of the 
peasant reform of 1861 and after) was the Russian 
owe ee excellence; but because the Russian 
ians felt that they were the true continuators 
of the gigantic task undertaken by the Russian “en- 
lighteners”, in trying to do away with the medieval- 
ism of Russian life and helping to put Russia on 
the broad road of progress. 

The meet of Russian political thought allotted 
to Russian Marxism, at the beginning of its appear- 
ance, a peculiar role, different from that which this 
theory was playing in the western European coun- 
tries. In western Europe, Marxism appeared at a 
time when Hama had already fought its hattle 
against feudalism and done away with most of the 
remnants of the feudal order. There, the theory 
became the catechism of the working class in its 

le for liberation. It was a creed of progress 
chiefly because of the imminent connection between 
the aspirations of the working class and economic 
and social progress in general: because the struggle 
of the working class carried with it as a matter of 
historical necessity, a new and higher social order. 

In Russia Marxism, simultaneously with becom- 
ing the theory of the working class and of its ideal 
of the future e also the doctrine of the nascent 
capitalism which was solving the problems of im- 
mediate economic and social progress. For the 
Russian democratic intelligentsia, Marxism became 
the formula with the help of which it was on the one 
hand recruiting the ranks for a broad popular move- 
ment againet the existing political ne (Czarism), 
while on the other hand it was doing away with the 


relics of a peculiar Russian ideology known as 
narodnichestvo. The aim of the latter was to halt 
the necessary development of capitalism because it 
was threatening the existence of certain antiquated, 
quasi-socialistic institutions, such as the “obshchina” 
(communal property in land), the “artel” (small 
artisan co-operative), which persisted in Russia 
and as a matter of fact were kept up by the policy 
of the Crarist reaction for and politi 
reasons. One of the prominent Russian writers 
who defended the ideology of narodnichestvo was 
N. K. Mikhailovsky, whose invective inst the 
Russian “disciples” we quoted at the inni 
of this article. 

Now Lenin, or to use his real name, Vladimir 
Ilyich Ulyanov, was one of the “disciples”. Though 
at that time (1897) comparatively young, he pos- 
sessed already an extensive knowledge of economic 
theory, and was thoroughly acquainted with the 
economic situation in Russia as well as with its past 
economic and social development. Alongside of 
the other Russian Marxians of the early nineties,® 
Plekhanov, Struve, Bulgakov, Tugan-Baranovsky— 
he took the field in defence of the Marxian theory, 
displaying at once, together with his profound 
scholarship, a clarity of mind and soundness of 
argument which remained his characteristic traits 
throughout his entire learned and political career. 

In reply to the accusation of Mikhailovsky, Lenin 
wrote an article entitled: “What Heritage Do We 
Reject?”, in which he subjected to a critical analysis 
the main ideas of the narodniki, and develo the 
chief points of the Marxian view on the Russian 
situation at the time. Taken by itself, the article 
may not have much interest for the present day 
reader. It is of a polemical nature and contains 
a critical review of the writings of two Russians 
now hardly ever read, authors of the sixties, Skald- 
in and Engelhardt, who described the life of the 
peasants after the passage of the t reform of 
1861, introduced by Alexander II. But as a page 
from the history of Russian political thought and 
as an early indication of the frame of mind and 
the intellectual traits of the man who was destined 
to play so unique a role in the history of Russia, 
this article is very illuminating. 

Lenin takes up Mikhailovaky’s challenge and 
proves that the “disciples”, i. e. the Marxians, are 
more entitled to the heritage of Russian progressive 
thought than are the narodniki. And as we follow 
his arguments and his polemical sallies we detect 
all the traits that make the man Lenin: an unusual 
sobriety of thought and a realistic view of the events 


*Of these only Plekhanov, and, to a limited extent, 
Tugan-Baranovsky, adhered to Marxism up to the en 
The rest went through various “transformations” till they 
Savanah found themselves in the camp of the reaction. 
Jt may also be stated at this place that the narodniki were 
oe protagonists of the present “social-revolutionaries” in 

ussia. 
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of human history, combined with a great sensitive- 
ness to the iniquities of an unjust social order and a 
remarkable historic optimism, a firm belief in the 
progress of humanity. True, as‘he points out him- 
self, these traits distinguish a Marxian thinker from 
an adept of a different sociological school, but pre- 
cisely this constitutes the greatness of Lenin: that 
the methodological demands of the Marxian school 
completely harmonize with his individual intellec- 
tual traits. 

To prove his point, Lenin draws a parallel be- 
tween the views of the Russian progressives of the 
sixties: the enlighteners, the narodniki and the dis- 
ciples (the Marxians). Each of them expresses the 
aspirations and the psychology of a special class: 
the enlighteners, of the progressive bourgeois 
class; the Marxians, of the nascent working ee 
while the narodniki reflect the contradictory situa- 
tion and tendencies of the petit bourgeois, the small 
owners’ class. 

This is how Lenin characterizes a Russian en- 
lightener in the person of the writer Skaldin: 

“Like the western European enlighteners, like 
the majority of the literary representatives of 
the sixties, Skaldin is animated by a vehem- 
ent hatred for serfdom and all of its outgrowths in 
the economic, social and legal field. This is the 
permanent character of an enlightener. A second 
characteristic trait common to all Russian enlight- 
eners is their ardent defence of education, self-gov- 
ernment, freedom, European forms of life, and gen- 
erally, a universal Europeanization of Russia. Fin- 
ally, the third characteristic trait of an enlightener 
is the defence of the interests of the popular masses, 
mostly the peasants (who at that time were not yet 
fully liberated and were just at the stage of being 
liberated); a sincere belief that the abolition of 
serfdom would bring with it a general prosperity 
and a sincere desire to aid in its achievement. 
These traits constitute the essence of what we are 
accustomed to cal] ‘the heritage of the sixties’. 

Speaking concretely, en enlightener, or, what is 
his equivalent, a liberal bourgeois, was opposed to 
all the remnants of the feudal order that existed in 
Russia and lay as a heavy load on the shoulders 
of its people. He opposed the heavy economic 
burdens of the peasant class, imposed on that class 
by the law on redemption of peasant land, after 
their liberation in 1861; the poll taxes; the ob- 
noxious influence of the “land strips” in the peasant 
land allotments, and so on. But, in addition to fight- 
ing the feudal remnants in the life of the peasant, 
the enlightener was also a foe of the relics of 
peasant life which remained from an earlier, com- 
munistic epoch, such as the joint responsibility 
(krugovaya poruka) of the members of the peasant 
community (mir); the patriarchal power of the com- 
munity over its members with its consequent pass- 

rt system and the fastening of the peasant to his 
fand allotment, which he could neither sell nor 
forego, and so on. He was a foe of the division 
of society into separate classes, a sponsor of a 
single judiciary system, an ardent adherent of popu- 
lar, particularly of common education, a supporter 
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of local home-rule and zemstvo institutions, an ad- 
vocate of a wide rural credit, especially small 
credits. He was further a free trader, even in the 
field of banking, being opposed to zemstvo banks 
and municipal banks. He advocated private banks 
as “possessing all advantages”, while holding the 
opinion that “the rise in the price of land may be 
attained by encouraging the industrial and commer- 
cial activities in our provincial regions”. 

In a word, the enlightener is a bourgeois. This 
term does not represent an ethical standard, but 
a historical judgment, and many a critic who would 
see in Lenin merely a hater of ing that is 
of the “bourgeois”, should carefully peruse these 
lines: 

“We said that Skaldin is a bourgeois ... But 
it is necessary to remark that we rather often under- 
stand this word very incorrectly, narrowly, unhis- 
torically, by connecting with this word (without 
making a distinction as to historical time) the idea 
of a selfish defense of the interests of a minority. 
One must not forget that at the time when the en- 
lighteners of the 18th century were writing, when 
our own enlighteners were writing, in the period be- 
tween the forties and the sixties, all social questions 
reduced themselves to one, to the struggle against 
serfdom and its remnants. The new social and 
economic relations and their contradictions were 
then only in their embryonic state. No selfish- 
ness therefore found expression among the ideolog- 
ists of the bourgeoisie; on the contrary, in the West 
as in Russia, they believed with absolute sincerity 
in the welfare of all and sincerely desired it; they 
sincerely did not see (or would not yet see) the 
contradictions of the social order that was growing 
out of the feudal system.” 

Such was the enlightener, considered from the 
standpoint of modern sociological analysis. But 
what were the narodniki, or, to put it more correct- 
ly what were the social ideas represented in the cur- 
rent known by the name narodnichestvo? The an- 
swer is given by Lenin in his masterful, clear-cut 
words, the reading of which permits us to see the 
future writer of the short but almost mathematically 
precise synopsis of “Political Groupings in Rus- 
sia”, written in 1917. 

“By narodnichestvo, we understand a system of 
ideas bearing the following three traits: 1. The 
regarding of capitalism in Russsia as a decline, a 
regression, the result of which is the desire, the 
tendency to ‘stop’, to ‘halt’, to ‘arrest’ the ‘breaking 
down’ of old institutions; and similar recationary 
lamentations; ... 2. The regarding of the Rus- 
sian economic order in general and the peasant 
with his ‘obshchina,’ ‘artel,’ etc., in particular, as 
being of a nature independent and peculiar only 
to Russia. The obshchina with its try is con- 
sidered as something higher and comparatively 
better than capitalism; there follows an idealization 
of the old institutions. ... 3. The disregarding 
of the connection that exists between the ‘intelli- 
gentsia,’ the legal and political institutions of the 
country, and the material interests of certain clas- 
ses in society.” 
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But what are the objections advanced by the 
Marxians (and by Lenin, as one of the school) 
against the ideas represented in the writings of 
the narodniki? To put them in few words, these 
ideas, when advanced by otherwise progressive 
thinkers, were obstructing progress, which progress 
then lay in the development of capitalism. Capital- 
ism was expected to do away, by force of its needs, 
with the medievalism of Russian life and to develo 
in Russia the western European social and politi 
forms. Of course, neither the narodniki nor the 
Marxians were blind to the shortcomings of the 
Western European forms of parliamentarism and 
constitutionalism, and still leas to the evils of 
western capitalism. But while the narodniki wanted 
to escape capitalism by a planful development of 
the “original” Russian communal institutions of the 
peasantry, such as the “obshchina,” “artel,” etc., 
and stressed the existence in the peasantry, as it 
were, of a “communal spirit,” “cooperative ten- 
dencies,” etc., the Marxians contended that capital- 
ism in Russia was inevitable, that its development 
meant progress for Russia, and that, as to its evils, 
these would be overcome by the very development 
of capitalism which would bring to life the work- 
ing class, its grave-digger. 

The problem then was the question of progress. 
Lenin, like the rest of the Marxians, believed that 
the duty of the movement was to “clear the way” for 
this progress, and that every idea that tried to halt 
it, to sidetrack it, was to be censured. This is how 
he censures the narodniki for their opinion with re- 
gard to capitalism. 

“The moment the question of capitalism in Rus- 
sia came forward, it transpired that our (Russian) 
economic development was a capitalistic develop- 
ment, and the narodniki branded it as a regression, a 
mistake, a deviation from the road presumably con- 
secrated by the century-old institutions, etc., etc.” 
And to show how unsocial and how different from 
the attitude of the enlighteners this view of the nar- 
odniki is, Lenin continues: “Instead of the ardent 
faith of the enlighteners in the given social develop- 
ment, there appeared a lack of confidence in it, in- 
stead of historic optimism and courage, pessimism 
and dejection, based upon the assumption that in 
the measure as the conditions continue along the 
road they are traveling now, it will become so much 
harder to solve the problems raised by the new de- 
velopment.” 

We see how the narodniki were afraid of the 
roblems of the new development (capitalism) and 
ee Lenin and his school, based on a scientific 
sociological analysis, were confident as to the future. 
Armed with that confidence, Lenin thus exposes the 
weakness of the narodniki. 

“There appeared invitations (on the part of the 
narodniki) to ‘halt’, to ‘stop’, this development 
there appeared a theory to the effect that this back- 
wardness meant happiness for Russia, and so on. 
All these views have nothing in common with the 
‘heritage’ (the views of the enlighteners) but are 
its direct contradiction. . . .” 
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Moreover, the realist Lenin, the historian Lenin 
always demands a correct estimation of the actual- 
ities, and he remarks further therefore: “The re- 
arding of the Russian capitalism as a ‘deviation 
rom the road’, a decline, etc., leads to a distortion 
of that ‘change’ which is taking place before our 
eyes. ...”, meaning by this that capitalism in 
Russia was at that time already an actuality, and to 
8 of a bib development in Russia was a 
istortion of historical realities. And in the eyes 
of Lenin, then as now, there was nothing so danger- 
ous, nothing so misleading for a political writer 
as an unbistorical, unrealistic view of the realities 
of social life. “Illusions”, “idealizations”, in this 
sphere, could but aid the forces of black reaction, 
i, e., Czarism, against which the feeling was strong 
among those of the narodniki against whom Lenin 
directed his arguments (the populists), no less than 
among the Marxians. He therfore attacks the other 
views of the narodniki relative to the “peculiarities” 
of the Russian social development. 

“The second trait of the narodniki is the belief 
in the independent and peculiar development of 
Russia, the idealization of th the ‘ob- 
schina,’ etc.... This teaching .... has com- 

lled the narodniki to resort to obsolete western 

uropean theories, has incited them to regard with 
astonishing superficiality many acquisitions of 
western European culture; the narodniki pleased 
themselves with the idea that if we (Russia) lack 
these or other characteristic features of civilized 
humanity, we are in compensation for that, 
‘chosen’ . . . to present new forms of husbandry, 
etc.” 

We see here how much Lenin was concerned with 
the “acquisitions of culture” for Russia and how 
he regarded as dangerous a flippant view of this 
matter. But the danger of these views lay not only 
in this. As Lenin further proves, the idealization 
of the village, of the commune, of the artel, being 
by the way, in contradiction with the spirit of the 
sixties, in reality leads to reaction, inasmuch as it 
upholds an obsolete os hacgenatts of peasant life, 
a reglementation of which mention was made be- 
fore, and which made the lot of the peasant still 
more onerous. Moreover, looking as he did upon 
capitalism as a pro , Lenin was concerned al- 
ready then vith Sisclosin all its influences, 
having in mind, of course, the future overcoming 
of capitalism in Russia wherever it existed, in the 
city as well as in the village. 

There is a note of indignation when he points 
out that this idealization of the vill ignores 
completely the interests of the poorest of t the poor, 
the village proletarians, whose situation was not the 
same as that of an “also-peasant,” a village-shark, 
a peasant capitalist, a kulak. Here are the lines 
in question: 

“The ignoring of the social contradictions that 
were developing in the village under the influence 
of capitalism, and that were splitting the village 
population into a peasant bourgeoisie and a rural 
proletariat, and the continuous idealization of the 
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village, with its fictitious ‘communal spirit,’ ‘co- 
operative spirit,’ characteristic of the peasantry 
as a whole, is working only in the direction of sub- 
jecting the village proletarians to the oppression 
of the peasant capitalists. . . .” 

Lack of space does not permit us to consider 
the third characteristic trait of the narodniki, as 
pointed out by Lenin: “the ignoring of the connec- 
tion existing between the intelligentsia, the legal 
and political institutions of a country, and the ma- 
terial interests of definite social classes.” For 
those, however, who in all the events that have since 
taken place in Russia, let us say in the last two 
years or more, see the hand of Lenin and the Bol- 
sheviks, the designs and machinations of a handful 
of social adventurers and schemers trying their 
experiments on Russia, and those as well who do 
not cease to castigate them for “choosing” such 
and not another road for Russia, one more pleas- 
ing to the censors, we would highly recommend 
that they aint themselves more fully with the 
passage in which Lenin ridicules the narodniki for 
that “particular manner of thinking and arguing 
about social questions which we may call a narrow 
intellectualist conceit, or, possibly, a bureaucratic 
mode of thought.” Lenin has only scorn for the 
intellectuals who, blind to the deep social causes of 
popular movements, speak like the narodniki of the 
road which “we” (i. e., the intellectuals) ought to 
choose for the fatherland. 


We arrive now at the conclusion drawn by Lenin 
from his comparison of the views of the enlighten- 
ers, the narodniki, and the Marxians, which he ex- 
presses as follows: 

enlightener believes in the given social de- 
velopment (capitalism) because he does not notice 
the contradictions that are inherent in it. The 
narodnik is afraid of the given economic develop- 
ment because he has noticed already the contradic- 
tions peculiar to it. The disciple (Marxian) be- 
lieves in the given economic development because 
in the complete development of these contradictions 
he sees the foundation for a better future . . .” 

And let us note: Progress, better future, were al- 
ways the ideas that served as a compass to Lenin 
in his course. 

A long time has passed since Lenin wrote the lines 
quoted above. Russia has undergone many 
changes. It has definitely entered upon the historic 
stage called capitalism, with its large-scale produc- 
tion, urbanization of the country, breaking up of 
the peasant economy, and creating of a pauperized 
peasantry, a propertyless industrial army, etc. It 
passed first through one war (1904-1905) and one 
revolution (1905), when it seemed as if Russian 
capitalism would solve at last its most important 
problem, the overthrow of Czarism, which stood 
in the way of creating a capacious home market 
necessary for the unrestricted development of capi- 
talism and the productive forces of Russia under it. 
But thanks to the aid given to Czarism by inter- 
national finance and the behavior of the Russian 
liberalism, the first revolution failed. 
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oa poaigarie scared by its own shadow, the work- 
ing class, decided to adapt itself to the oppressive 
conditions of absolutism and to remunerate itself 
in foreign markets for the lack of home consumers. 
China, Manchuria, Asia Minor, the Balkans, were 
to absorb the wares which the Russian 

could not buy because the backward political forms 
of Russia obstructed the development of peasant 
economies. It was the Cadets who, after the revo- 
lution of 1905, were pushing Russia on the road of 
foreign aggression. 

The growth of capitalist industry was proceeding 
fast. The need of a capacious home market was re- 
placed by big government orders. The time before 
the Great War saw industry trustified, financial cap- 
ital strong in the saddle, home prices for sommnoue 
ties mounting sky-high, a high cost of living, etc. 
Thus Russian capitalism, instead of creating an 
extensive and intensive home market and thus giv- 
ing full sway to the development of Russian produc: 
tive forces became a hindrance to them. By align- 
ing itself with Czarism on the one hand, and by 
trustifying mpm limiting production, and screw- 
ing up prices on the other hand, Russian capitalism 
was causing a still greater shrinking of the home 
market and thus set itself up as an obstruction to 
the development of productive forces im Ruasia. 
The Great War did not permit these contradictions 
to come to their own solution, but it may be stated 
here without fear of contradiction that, war or no 
war, Bolshevism was imminent in Russia, for it was 
inherent in the tendencies of the Russian social 
development before the war. The productive forces 
of Russia had to find their full development, and if 
capitalism was not able to solve this problem, a 
solution had to be found under a new social con- 
dition. 

Students of history in its social aspects, who 
have followed with intelligence the currents of life 
and thought in Russia since the Bolshevik revolu- 


tion, may have noticed a uliar “streak” that 
runs through all Bolshevik literature and enuncia- 
tions, whether uttered by Lenin or other Bolshevik 


leaders. Seemingly preoccupied with one task, 
that of destroying capitalism in Russia with all the 
ills incidental to it, this literature becomes spirited 
and truly enthusiastic not where it shows what has 
been accomplished in the direction of doing away 
with the institutions of the old order, nor where ° 
points to the improvement of the situation and + 
cial position of the Russian toiling masses ur 
the new regime, but where it comes to speak ¢__ 
tremendous impetus which the developme 
Russian productive forces, or, what is the £) 7. 
social progress of Russia, will receive 
rational administration of the new econgs sh. 
es , .at and 

It would seem as if the Bolshevik,‘ys has 
would dictate and produce visior miles. 
resources exploited to their ful}, ortant they 
country traversed by a networkting ability of 
waterways; of wharves and p from the news- 
tremendous cranes that loadfarch 26. 
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cargoes on barges which, passing through a regu- 
lated system of canals, scatter all over the country 
the wares which the populace needs; of enormous 
power stations spreading their ramifications to 
every part of great Russia, and supplying with 
electrical energy great industrial undertakings as 
well as small peasant economies. 

We realize that there are persons, too many of 
them, who with malicious rejoicing will point to 
the economic distress which Russia is passing 
through now, as being far distant still from this 
vision, and will insist that Russia has to thank the 
Bolsheviks for its present situation. Let them en- 
joy then their similarity with those Russian reac- 
tionaries who loved to regard the abolition of serf- 
dom as the cause of the famine of 1868. This is 
the answer they received from a Russian enlight- 
ener, as shown in the article of Lenin: 

“After describing the famine of 1868, Skaldin 
remarks that this famine was maliciously pointed 
to by the adherents of serfdom, who regarded as its 
cause the wantonness of the and the fact 
that the peasants were deprived of protection at the 
hands of the land-owners. Skaldin vehemently pro- 
tests against these views. The causes for this im- 
poverishment—he says—are inherited from serf- 
dom and not from its abolition.” 


The reasoning of the reaction remains always 
the same. It seems as if the reactionaries were not 
able to realize the strength of the pernicious broth 
which they have been doling out to the people for 
ages. 

The new social order in Russia is a fact, as hard 
as it might be to predict what the next few months 
may have in store for that country. It is not im- 
possible that the progressive forces of Russia, ag 
represented by the present regime, may suffer a 
temporary setback. One thing is certain. Russia 
will not return to her old social order, she will 
not adapt herself at this late hour to the wasteful 
methods of capitalism. Whatever may be the trials 
she will have to undergo in the near future, she will 
not abandon the struggle for the full development 
of her productive forces in the service and for the 
needs of the Russian people. The cowardly spirits 
who call themselves “democrats” or “socialists,” 
or what not, and lament over the “break-down” of 
> ussia, are comparable with the narodniki of whom 
vw 1in wrote the following lines in 1897: 

‘Led by the desire to stop, to hold up the break- 

roblown by capitalism of age-old institutions, 
bow Lodnik falls into a remarkable historical tact- 
sociolog he forgets that back of this capitalism 
Armed \othing but the same old exploitation, com- 
weaknesitth endless forms of enslavement and per- 

“Thereendence which burden the situation of the 
narodniki) ‘ing but routine and ation in social 
there appearecl consequently in all spheres of so- 
wardness meant 
All these views i slight historical correction re- 
‘heritage’ (the vie. to the routine and stagnation, 
its direct contradict): that matter by the dleasines 
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of unemployment, economic crisis, militarism and 
war, enjoyed in Russia under capitalism, the re 
mark is absolutely up-to-date for the use of all 
those who longingly turn their eyes to the past. 
But the Russian people is looking forward, letting 
the dead past bury its dead. And when the day of 
its final triumph will come, the name of Lenin will 
be enshrined in the hearts of the people, who will 
justly say of him: ecce verus tribunus populi. 


A LIST OF LENIN’S WORKS 

The list of Lenin’s works which we give below 
is far from complete. The absence for the last 
few years of regular communication with Russia, 
which prevented the free entry of works of Russian 
authors into this country, as well as the lack of a 
complete collection of works of Russian economists 
and sociologists in the libraries of this country, has 
compelled us to confine ourselves in the prepara- 
tion of this list of the works of Nikolai Lenin only 
to those which we have at hand. Yet even this 
incomplete list indicates the wide range of his 

olitical, literary and scientific activity, which 
Pound expression in his various works on political 
economy, sociology, and political theory, and in 
his innumerable articles dealing with practical 
politics and party policies. 

The following list is compiled in chronological 
order of publication (or, in some cases, of actual 
preparation). 

. The Problems of the Russian Social-Demo- 

crats. 1897. 

2. The Development of Capitalism in Russia. 
Published by N. Vodovozova, St. Peters- 
burg, 1899. 

3. Economic Monographs and Articles. Pub- 
lished by ‘“Obrazovanye,” St. Petersburg, 


1899. 
4. What Is to Be Done? Published by Dietz, 
Stuttgart, Germany, 1902. 
5. To the Peasant Poor (A Presentation of the 
Aims of the Social-Democrats for the Peas- 
ants). Published by the League of the 
Russian Revolutionary Social-Democrats, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1903. 
6. One Step Forward, Two Steps Backward (Con- 
cerning the Crisis in the Party). Geneva, 
1904. 
7. Two Policies of the Social-Democrats During 
a Democratic Revolution. Published by the 
Central Committee of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labor Party, Geneva, 1905. 
8. <A Page from the History of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Agrarian Program. Articles which 
appeared in 1905 and 1906 and were pub- 
lished in book form by the Zhim i 
Znanye Publishing Co., Petrograd, 1917. 
9. The Dissolution of the Duma and the Aims 
of the Proletariat. Published by Novaya 
Volya Publishing Co., 1906. 

The Agrarian Program of the Russian Social- 
Democrats During the First Russian Revo- 
lution, 1905-1907. Written in 1907. New 


10. 
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edition published by Zhizn i Znanye, Pet- 
rograd, 1917. 

The Materialistic Philosophy and Empiriocrit- 
icism. Critical Notes on a Reactionary 
Philosophy. 1910. 

Imperialism, the Latest Stage of Capitalism. 
Written in 1915. Published by Zhizn i 
Znanye, Petrograd, 1917. 

Political Parties in Russia and the Aims of 
the Proletariat. Published by Zhiz i 
Znanye, Petrograd, 1917. 

Letters on Tactics. Petrograd, 1917. 

The Lessons of the Revolution. Petrograd, 
1917. 

New Data Regarding the Law of Capitalist 


11. 
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Development in Agri e. Vol I. Capi- 
talism in the Rural Economy of the United 
States. Published by “Zhizn i Znanye,” 
Petrograd, 1917. 

17. The State and Revolution. Petrograd, 1917. 

18. The Immediate Problems of the Soci Gov- 
ernment (The Soviets at Work). 
grad, 1918. 

19. The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky. Petrograd, 1918. 

Lenin has translated into Russian also a large 
number of foreign works on economics and sociol- 
ogy. We mention only the standard work of Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb, The Theory and Practice of 
Trade-Unionism (“Industrial Democracy”). 


Petro- 


The Military Situation 


By Lr. Cot. B. 


Washington, April 1, 1920. 

f Meares is not much news coming irom the Polish 

front. The reports which have reached Amer- 

ica since March 23, are vague and one-sided. The 

Polish “victories” seem to me to be of a character 

similar to those of Kolchak during his famous “ad- 
vance” in Siberia (towards the Pacific). 

According to the despatches from Warsaw of 
March 23 and 24, 1920, the Red Army, after a 
vigorous artillery preparation, resumed an attack 
waged in ma formations on the bridgeheads at 
Zwiehel. That attack, it is said, was supported 
by tanks and armored motor cars. The Poles, it 
is alleged, counter-attacked the Russians with bay- 
onets and hand grenades, thus driving back the 
offenders and capturing “one tank and some ma- 
chine guns and prisoners”. Simultaneously, it was 
said, the Poles attacked the seventh Bolshevik divi- 
sion in the sector of Emilozen, and forced the 
Russians to retreat. This happened on the Lithu- 
anian front north of the Pripet Marshes. 

On the Podolian front, to the south of the same 
marshes, and extending to the Rumanian frontier, 
the Polish Army, as reported from Warsaw, March 
23, checked the advance of the Russian attacking 
forces all along the river Slutch, where, it must be 
noted, the Russians captured all the towns situated 
on its eastern bank. This shows that the Poles 
were unable to continue their active defense on 
the eastern bank of the river Slutch, and after their 
retreat across the river, have entrenched themselves 
on its western side and consequently were forced 
into a passive defense, being covered by the river 
Slutch along their entire front. 

A sudden change from active to passive defense 
on a front of 250 miles long, can only prove the 
weakness of the Polish army, ause in taki 
the position for a passive defense the Poles are look- 
ing ahead to a speedy retreat under the protection 
of the river. The crossing of a river is certainly 
a diffcult operation for the advancing Red army, 
especially if the Poles defend it properly, but as 
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Napoleon said, and as had been proved by the his- 
tory of war,—“any river can be crossed in spite of 
all measures to prevent it.” 

Launching their attack in Podolia, and being 
masters of the entire eastern bank of the Slutch, 
up to Staro-Konstantinov, about 15 miles west of 
Ostropol on the same river, the Reds have under- 
taken an outflanking movement of the right wi 
of the Polish army in this sector. The reports o 
fierce fighting in the vicinity of the town of Za- 
slavl, situated 40 miles west of Slutch and 30 miles 
northwest of Staro-Konstantinov prove it. 

Further to the south, it was mentioned that the 
town of Litichev (Latyczaw) was also attacked by 
the Soviet troops and later on a series of engage- 
ments were mentioned around the town of Pros- 
kurov, situated on the Tarnopol-Odessa railway line. 
This latest information gives me ground to suppose 
that Litichev has already fallen into the hands of the 
Reds, because it is situated on the same railway 
line as Proskurov and is only 25 miles to the south- 
east of the latter. 

Simultaneously, the Soviet forces which moved 
towards the Poljeh front from the direction of 
Odessa succeeded in crossing the Dniester at Ushitza 
and Mohilev (Podolsky), and directed their attack 
against Kamenetz-Podolsk, 20 miles to the north- 
west of Ushitza, thus menacing that part of the Po- 
lish army which is probably cut off at the extreme 
end of the Polish front, by the Russians, if Prosku- 
rov was really captured. The Poles claim a “vic- 
tory”, but we must not forget that they also claimed 
a victory at the beginning of March when they chal- 
lenged the Russians by their sudden offensive in 
the Mozir district, on the eastern extremity of the 
Pripet marshes; after this they became silent and 
the Russian battle front, as the map shows us, has 
progresed westward approximately 120 miles. 

ese Polish “victories”, however important they 
might be, have not lowered the fighting ability of 
the Russian armies, as can be seen from the news- 
paper reports from Warsaw, of March 26. 
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The Bolsheviki, “have made small advances”, ac- 
cording to the Sun of March 26. The Poles are 
still holding the enemy and lamenting that the Reds 
have a strong support from their southern front, 
which allows them to continue their attack along 
a front of 400 miles. They are trying to capture 
Rovno in Volhynia, and Kamenetz-Podolsk, and in 
the Mozir district they have succeeded in capturing 
several villages. The Bolshevik crack regiments 
and considerable numbers of cavalry are frighten- 
ing the Polish aggressors and consequently the 
Poles, according to press dispatches, are appealing 
to the League of Nations for support. 

The situation, as far as can be inferred from 
some unfavorable rumors that recently began to pen- 
etrate in the press, must be disastrous for Poland. 

“Where there is smoke, there must be fire”, as 
the old saying has it, and the rumors about the cap- 
ture of Vilna and the withdrawal of the Polish 
Government from Warsaw to Bromberg only prove 
that things are going from bad to worse in Pdland. 

From a military standpoint there can be no reas- 
on for the Polish Government to hasten its removal 
from the capital. Nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that Vilna has been captured by the Russian 
troops. But, summing up the general conditions 
in the Polish Republic, and taking into considera- 
tion the news from London of March 25 (New York 
Times, March 26), that Latvia is prepared to start 

ce negotiations with the Soviets, as well as the 
ostile feeling on the part of Lithuania to the Poles, 
their oppressors, | may venture to ml that Vilna 
may have been evacuated by the Polish forces and 
occupied by the Lithuanians,—in fact, this is very 
probable. 

Consequently, the Poles are ready to negotiate 
Peace with the Soviets. They are ready now, while 
a month ago Pilsudski, in a most audacious and 
bellicose way, broke off negotiations with the Rus- 
sian representatives and started an offensive on the 
Russian army, which was unprepared for such a 
treacherous blow. 

Yes, Poland will certainly have a peace, but a 
peace based on the rights of ethnographic Poland, 
the sovereignty of which Soviet Russia never in- 
tended to violate. 

In general, the military situation on the Polish 
front does not inspire any anxiety; on the con- 
trary, it may be considered very satisfactory. 

The latest news received from the Southern Rus- 
sian borders as well as from Siberia and North 
Russia (Finnish frontier) can only confirm this 
statement. 

It was officially confirmed from absolutely credit- 
able sources that Vladivostok is under complete 
control of Soviets, which means Moscow. 

Turning to South Russia, we find the port of No- 
vorossiysk, the last refuge for the remainder of the 
Denikin bands, also in the hands of the victorious 
Soviet army, according to the despatch of March 
24 (N. Y. Times). 

In Turkestan, the counter-revolutionary forces of 
the district of Ferghana have joined the Bolsheviki, 
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and the Transcaspian Turkomans, formerly a part 
of the Denikin cavalry, once hostil to the Soviets, 
have now passed over to the Soviet command, while 
in the Caucasus the Reds have occupied the import- 
ant oil region of Maikop, in the K Cossack dis- 
trict, which proves that the Kuban Cossacks, the 
original Denikin power, are now with the Soviets; 
for without the support of the Kuban population, 
the occupation of this well protected mountainous 
district would have been impossible. 


On the Finnish front, near the Murmansk region, 
the town of Pechenega (Pechenga) was captured 
by 2,000 Reds, and the Finnish forces were com- 
pelled to fall back after a fierce battle. 


All these operations have only a local signific 
ance, and may be considered as purely political, 
in no way affecting the strategical situation on the 
Russian western front. 

According to the New York Times of March 29, 
during their operation against Novorossiysk and in 
the Kuban district, the Soviet army succeeded in 
capturing 12,000 officers and 100,000 men, 300 
guns, enormous quantities of ammunition, rolling 
stock, and 15,000,000 pounds of benzine. 

Such important booty at the moment of the de- 
velopment of military operations against the Poles 
is an event of considerable importance. 

The Kuban Cossack people, in accepting the 
Soviet regime, represent a strong reinforcement for 
the Red Army engaged against the Poles. The 
captured men of the Theaten Denikin army may be 
used for the same purpose. They hate the military 
Polish element and will be glad to fight them in 
order to show their loyalty to Soviet Russia. 

It is remarkable how the Russians, in spite of all 
the hostile feeling towards the Soviets, existing in 
certain reactionary circles in America, are scrupu- 
lously avoiding any injury to the interests of the 
United States. 

According to the Sun of March 30, the Reds, in 
taking Novorossiysk, shelled all the French and 
English battleships, and only the United States 
cruiser “Galveston” was not fired upon. 

In conclusion, I cannot pass with silence the 
message of Denikin’s Staff Correspondent, the fa- 
mous English newspaper agent, Harold Williams, 
which appeared in the New York Tumes on March 
31, from Constantinople. 

The distinguished British journalist, whose work 
is so popular with those who hoped that Moscow 
would be captured by Kolchak and Denikin, and 
that Yudenich would victoriously enter Petrograd 
amidst the cheers of an enchanted population as 
“The Christ Ressurrected”, now dramatically de- 
clares: “I have again left the shores of Russia, 
this time with a sadder feeling than ever before.” 

I believe in the sincerity of Harold Williams in 
this case, and I hope that he has left Russia for- 
ever; but I do not believe him, and I feel that he 
does not believe himself when he declares in the 
same article that “Denikin is making his last brave 
stand. He refused to admit the possibility of ut- 
ter defeat.” Ignorance is bliss! 
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The Workers’ Movement in Esthonia 


The German occupational authorities destroyed 
the entire workers’ movement in Esthonia. e 
trade unions had to begin their work anew. The 
work had to be done under exceptionally difficult 
eam ce Government, seeing in 

© organized worki ass movement a dangerous 
force, used all means to hamper the work of the 
trade unions, repressing them in every way. 
Searches at the homes of leaders of trade unions 
and arrests became a frequent occurence. 

Notwithstanding all this, the workers succeeded 
in organizing in a comparatively short time power- 
ful unions, at the head of which stands the al 
Soviet of Unions. 

A good example of the spirit of organized work- 
ers id of the relation towards them of the White 
Government can be found in the events of May Ist. 
It had been decided to celebrate the International 
holiday of the proletariat by calling a one-day 
strike, by arranging meetings and by way of a 
peaceful demonstration with red banners. The 
Government broke the strike, having declared May 
lst a national holiday and forbade any meetings 
on the atreets. 

The Menshevik Party issued a proclamation to 
the workers, in which it was said that the workers 
were called out into the streets by dark forces and 
that they should celebrate the holiday of the Inter- 
nationale at home. 

Nevertheless, a demonstration was arranged and 
the head ers of the trade unions were decorated 
with banners. The demonstration was dis- 
persed by armed force, the red banners were 
stripped off the headquarters of the unions and 
torn to pieces. 

The economic situation of the workers was get- 
ting worse every day. Dissatisfaction was growing. 
The project of collective bargaining, wo out 
by the unions in April has not been accepted by 
the manufacturers. On May 2nd the printers 
declared a strike. Of all the newspapers only the 
underground press and the organ oft 5 communist 
party were published. A general strike seemed 
inevitable. 

The republican government of the Mensheviki 
which always remained inactive during the lock- 
outs, attempted to break the economic strike of the 
workers by the most barbarous methods. On the 
eve of the announcement of the etrike, the Presi- 
dium of the Soviet of Unions and the Strike Com- 
mittee were arrested. The strikers were threat- 
ened with military court. For provocative pur- 
poses it was officially announced that the Soviet 
of Unions received 4,000,000 roubles from the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government for the purpose of organ- 
izing a general strike of a political nature. Never- 
theless, the strike began and lasted several days 

in most of the factories. In order to sow discord 
in the ranks of the workers and to create a privi- 
leged class of proletarians, the workers in govern- 
ment enterprises received an increase of 25 per 


‘for August 30th an 


cent. The union refused to accept this sop and 
decided to once more organize a general stri 

having taken a preliminary referendum in order 
to ascertain the sentiment of the workers. The 
Reval unions have also declared a boycott of the 
organ of the social traitors—Mensheviki. Early in 
June, even before the general referendum, a sud- 
den railroad strike broke out. At this time the 
Presidium of the Soviet of Unions was arrested 
once more and the taking of a referendum was pro- 
hibited.. Some of the strikers were arrested, others 
were impressed into military service. And the re- 
mainder were compelled to go back to work at the 
point of a gun. e repressions of the Govern- 
ment, the ever growing food and industrial crisis, 
the war with Soviet Russia—all this increases the 
revolutionary spirit among the conscious workers. 

Separate strikes in various factories have become 
a daily occurrence. It was neceasary to give the 
organized proletariat of Esthonia an opportunity 
to say its final word. 

The Soviet of Unions called a conference of 
trade unions and a crineer workers in Esthonia 

3lst. 116 unions, with a mem- 
bership of over 40,000 workers, were represented 
at this conference. Notwithstanding the great agi- 
tation of the Mensheviki and notwithstanding ‘the 
fact that the workers’ press was compelled to be- 
come an underground press, the Mensheviki were 
in a minority at the Conference. Among 415 dele- 
ates there were only 33 Mensheviki and even these 
eft the conference in a body after the discussion 
of the program of the conference. At the con- 
ference it was announced that the English military 
mission had offered to the Soviet of Unions on 
the eve of the conference to make a revolution and 
to establish a workers’ government, such as Eng- 
land has, and to support such a government. In 
answer to this “provocation” the conference unani- 
mously decided to demand the expulsion of the 
black English mission from the territory of Es- 
thonia, and declared that the workers were not in 
need of the support of the White general of the 
Entente. 

The reeolutions adopted at the conference called 
for a proletarian revolution and pointed out the 
necessity of establishing the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. When the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment, who were present at the conference, an- 
nounced that the Minister of the Interior, the Social 
Democrat Hellat, ordered the conference to dis- 
perse, a resolution was unanimously adopted de- 
manding immediate peace negotiations with Soviet 
Russia. The conference was dispersed by armed 
force, and some of the delegates were arrested in the 
hall. Of these delegates 53 men together with 23 
others, who were arrested at the homes of the work- 
ers, were deported to Russia, through the front. 
Twenty-six arrested delegates remained at the front 
in the hands of the white guards and it is suspected 
that they were shot. 
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ft bine issue of SovieT Russia has been chiefly 
set apart to mark the day of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the birth of Nikolai Lenin, one of 
the greatest statesmen the history of Europe has 
known. It cannot be without interest to our readers 
to consider with us what are the marks of this 
man’s genius—the characteristics that make him 
superior and different to the general run of petty 
men who govern the world from the many seats 
of power outside of Russia. 

At the very outset, we must clearly state that 
much of Lenin’s powerful position in present-day 
history is made by that history itself,—by the fact 
that we are living at the moment when the entire 
life of the race is vindicating in a most emphatic 
manner the theoretical position occupied by Lenin 
for many years. After all, Lenin, like Trotzky, 
was an unknown man, except to certain political 
circles and the mass of Russian revolutionists, 
even as late as 1916. And yet, he was the same 
Lenin: had not the opportunity come to put into 
practice the system for which he and his associates 
had been laboring and suffering for many years, 
no doubt the circle of his admirers and readers 
would not be much wider in 1920 than it was in 
1916. Lenin would probably be the first to admit— 
nay, insist—that the material circumstance that 
enables a certain individual to assert himself is 
the prime element in building his reputation. So 
that, if the Russian Revolution had not taken the 
course it did take, Lenin, with exactly the same 
mental and ideological preparation, might have 
remained a relatively unknown man. 
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Of course, many other men lived in Russia, as 
well as in the rest of Europe, in 1916, who have 
been little disturbed in their obscurity, who remain, 
after the Russian Revolution and other more local 
alterations, as unknown now as they were then. 
It is Lenin’s distinction to have lived on the same 
continent with these persons and not to have been 
lulled into any acceptance of the conditions that 
seemed immutable to them, as having any value 
or permanent application for him. And we are 
here distinguishing Lenin not only from the stupid 
and mediocre philistines whom it is everywhere 
the privilege of the “rare minds” to detest, but 
also from the relatively serious, earnest and thought- 
ful persons who devote much of their lives to a 
well-meaning and even successful effort to cope 
with transitory discomforts in the social system. 
Thus, in 1916, there were still many persons, all 
over Europe and elsewhere, who were seriously 
concerned with the problem of “Disarmament,” 
and who approached this problem in numerous 
humane and sometimes even readable pamphlets, 
from the standpoint that “Disarmament,” with a 
little good will, was completely feasible in cap- 
italist society. And in 1916, there were but few men 
who, like Lenin, repeatedly pointed out that before 
the Social Revolution “Disarmament” was a fiction. 
Some of our readers may recall Lenin’s crystal 
syllogisms on this subject in his article “On the 
Slogan of Disarmament” (or, if you like, “The 
Disarmament Cry”), printed in 1916, in which he 
delivers a severe talking-to to those Socialists who 
considered this millenium achievable within the 
framework of the old imperialistic systems. 

On the continent of Europe, then, Lenin was 
one of the few men who saw through even the well- 
meaning fabrications of the idealists, and held 
firmly through decades of disappointment to the 
system of philosophy that would enable his asso- 
ciates, or perhaps himself, to utilize a favorable 
moment in order to remold human society in the 
shape that was manifestly indicated as its next 
phase. It is not Lenin’s accomplishment, of course, 
that Kaiser, Czar and King should have been driven 
in 1914, rather than at some other time, by the 
inexorable law of their being—of their doomed 
economic conditions—to fly at each other’s throats 
and to wreak on the face of the world a measure 
of destruction that would be so great that the tor- 
tured peoples would find but one outlet to their 
misery, even after trying every other panacea. But 
it is Lenin’s accomplishment, or rather, his merit, 
to have been able to control this situation by never 
losing sight of the truth on which his whole Life 
as a philosopher and pamphleteer was based, name- 
ly, that the present system of civilization, created 
by the administrative skill of the bourgeoisie, was 
destined rapidly to outgrow the abilities of the bour- 
geoisie, who would undoubtedly wreck the whole 
system and make it impossible for them again to 
take hold successfully, when the task of reconstruc- 
tion should present itself. For instance, it was 
impossible for a Scheidemann, a Kautsky, a Ple- 
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khanov or a Kerensky, to rise to greatness for longer 
than a moment on the debris of the bourgeois 
society which they were summoned to reconstruct. 
Lenin’s superiority to those men is specific and 
capable of formulation: he did not sell his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. Faced with the duty 
to decide on his course, he decided to carry out the 
teachings of the philosophy that he had preached 
for many years, instead of attempting—or even 
feeling inclined to attempt—the petty and momen- 
tarily less dangerous task of playing at govern- 
ment in the old style, of proclaiming revolution 
and actually installing counter-revolution, of be- 
traying “pre-election” (or “pre-revolution”) prom- 
ises and cheating the people of the fruits of their 
hard-fought victory over oppression and exploita- 
tion. Chiefly, then, Lenin is superior to contem- 
porary “Socialists” in that he meant what he said— 
and did it when the occasion offered. 

This may seem a rather simple way to achieve 
greatness; but it is undoubtedly an important trait 
in Lenin’s character merely to have been honest 
enough not to fall down when everybody else was 
falling down. But it may rightly be urged that it 
is at best a negative virtue we have here pointed 
out. What are its positive counterparts? 

Lenin is able to say what he wants. His books 
and pamphlets are models of clarity and precision. 
For twenty years before his opportunity came, in 
1917, to guide the inauguration of the new social 
system, he had been outlining its plan and discus- 
sing its principle with opponents and friends of 
every stripe. At first his works are general eco- 
nomic treatises on the developments of the recent 
past, but as the progress of the World War moved 
the realization of the Socialist ideal appreciably 
nearer, his articles and pamphlets occupy them- 
selves more directly with matters of detail, with 
criticisms of actual procedure in revolution, until, 
after the March Revolution, he becomes himself 
the centre of activities in preparing and executing 
the November coup d'état, and during the three 
years that have passed since then (March, 1917), 
we find his works are masterly philosophical warn- 
ings, guide-posts in the application of the prole- 
tarian revolution to conditions as they are in Rus- 
sia. And his recent books “The State and Revo- 
lution” (English translation, London, 1919), and 
“The Proletarian Revolution and the Betrayer 
Kautsky,” show that he has not lost sight of the 
international] situation either. 

* * * 


Ba the thing that will continue most to attract 

many people about Lenin’s personality, is its 
absolute lack of compromise on essential points. In 
an article by Philip Rappaport, of Paris, on Lenin, 
which was printed in SovieT Russia a few months 
ago, our readers may have noticed that Rappaport 
described Lenin as opposed to compromise to such 
an extent that he never took any pains to win over 
toward the left any person whom he found vacil- 
lating between Right and Left. His practice in such 
cases seems rather to have been to push the erring 
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one far to the Right, so that the latter might decide 
for himself whether that was where he belonged. 
This is a hard but perhaps in the long run a most 
merciful trait. Was it this line that Lenin was pur- 
suing when in 1916 he still alluded to Trotsky, who 
was then editing Nashe Slovo in Paris, as “our 
Kautskyan, Trotsky”? It is very likely. Certainly, 
Lenin never wished to seem to agree with anyone 
with whom he did not really agree. Outward har- 
mony was not important to him, if inner agree- 
ment was absent. 
Sd # . 


ee years ago, almost to a day, Nikolai Lenin 

spent a day at Stockholm, arriving there on the 
night train from Malmé, in Southern Sweden, after 
taking the train-ferry from Sassnitz, Germany, to 
Trelleborg. He had tried to reach Petrograd 
through Entente countries, when the news of the 
March Revolution had reached him, in Switzerland; 
but failing to do so, had secured permission from 
the German Government to pass across Germany 
with a number of other Russian Revolutionists, in- 
cluding Radek and Zinoviev, in a sealed train. We 
shall not weary our readers by repeating the fairy- 
tale about German gold, which was then asssidu- 
ously circulated in the Entente press of Europe and 
America—and, we regret to say, in some cases with 
oficial connivance. For the story is now dead and 
may it rest in peace. 

* ® * 


fl Nigeetcpaeet it will be recalled, was slowly fighting 
his way home, at the same time, through Brit- 
ish-Canadian captivity, from the city of New York, 
where he had spent the eleven weeks from January 
14 to March 28, 1917. In New York, Trotsky had 
been for several weeks an editor of Novy Mir, and 
had delivered about thirty lectures on socialistic 
topics to audiences of ororker. For these also, the 
newspapers informed us, he received “German 
gold”, a tale that was rendered “plausible” by re- 
ference to the fact that some of Trotsky’s lectures, 
owing to his re speak English fluently, had 
been delivered in German. We may remark, for 
the benefit of our readers, that Lenin has never been 
in America, not even in Brooklyn, as an “investi- 
gating body” in this country recently represented. 


* * # 


ye fabrications constructed by the counter- 
revolutionary press coincide with truth it is 
sometimes in the manner reminding us of the 
mathematical peculiarity that enables two minus 
signs, when multiplied, to produce a plus. Of this 
nature is the “revelation” that the officers of the 
Ruhr Red Army are, most of them, Germans. This 
would be but a natural expectation, since the same 
newspapers had successively represented the Rus- 
sian Red Army as officered by Germans, and the 
German Red Army as officered by Russians. The 
German officers borrowed by Russia in order that 
Russia might be “Germanized” have apparently 
been returned to Germany for the “Russification” 
of that country. 
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Official Communications 


PEACE OFFER TO NORTH RUSSIA 

The Commissar of Foreign Affairs, M. Chicherin, 
sent on March 1, the following radiogram to the 
English Foreign Minister, Curzon, and also to M. 
Litvinov, the Russian representative at Copenhagen: 

In reply to your radio-telegram received today I request 
that you inform the White troops and the authorities in 
the northern territory of the following Ly orp 

(1) All the northern territory whic 0 to the 
former Russian Empire shall be delivered to the Russian 
Soviet Government; including Karelia and the Murman 
district, also the coast of the White Sea as far as up to 
the boundary, as it was before the war, between Russia 
on one side and Finland and Norway on the other. 

(2) All government and military property included there- 
in; all means of transportation and railroad materials and 
equipment; veasels, boata, and equipment in general, which 
is being used on the sea as well as on rivers; all sir traffic 
equipment and aviation supplies; likewise all food products 
and stores; all equipment, munitions, and other supplies 
to be delivered to the Russian Soviet Government in un- 
damaged condition. 

(3) The White troops to deliver to the Soviet authori- 
ties all arms, all equipment, all ammunition, and all sup- 

lies undamaged. 

(4) Safety will be guaranteed all officers, soldiers, and 
workers, their lives and persons, in the event of their 
voluntary surrender, as well as all crews of vessels of the 
so-called Northern Government now at sea. The represen- 
tatives of the former Northern Government and the com- 
manders of land or sea troops will be guaranteed free 
passage from Soviet Russia in the event of their immedi- 
ate and voluntary surrender. 

The Soviet Government expresses the hope that the 
English government will avail itself of this opportunity 
and urge upon the White Guards in the north the advis- 
ability of realizing the necessity of discontinuing their hope- 
leas resistance, and of trying to prevent the re-establish- 
ment of Russian integrity in the north. 


LETTER OF REPRESENTATIVE MAR- 
TENS TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


The following letter from Mr. L. Martens, Repre- 
sentative of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic, to Hon. Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of 
State, was delivered at the State Department on 
March 31. 


Hon. Bainbridge Colby, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


On March 19, 1919, I had the honor to present te the 
Secr of State of the United States of America a certi- 
ficato of my appointment as the Representative in the 
United States af the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public, together with a memorandum setting forth the 
situation in Russia and the desire of my Government to 
establish friendly relations with the United States. 

Awaiting a favorable decision on my request for a con- 
ference to discuss the establishment of such relations, I 
have maintained in the City of New York since March 19, 
1919, and in the City of Washington, since December 20, 
1919, offices of the Government of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic. My mission has been the attain- 
ment of friendly diplomatic and economic relations between 
the United States and Russia, and my activities have been 
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strictly lawful and proper, as has been fully established 
throughout the | mets gars to which I have besa 
subjected by various local federal bodies. 

I have already brought to the attention of the Secretary 
of State the treatment to which I was subjected on the 12th 
day of June, 1919, and on other occasions, when I have 
been molested by various local police agents without any 
cause whatsoever. 

American citizens and officials in Russias, who, in view 
of the unsettled relations between our respective govern- 
ments, have occupied in Russia a position similar to that 
occupied in the United States by myself and other citizens 
of Russia, have been treated there with every consideration, 
and officers of the United States Government visiting Russia 
have been accorded every diplomatic courtesy. 

I am again the subject of proceedings by officials of 
ied institution of deportation p i against me. I 

ve informed my Government of these circumstances and 
I take this occasion to bring them to your attention. 

My original letter of March 19, 1919, has remained un- 
acknowledged by the De ent of State. I have thus 
never been informed of the attitude taken towards myself 
or my mission by the Department of State, which I under- 
stand is the branch through which the President of the 
United States expresses the attitude of the Government of 
the United States towards the accredited representatives of 
other countries. I assure you, Sir, that my Government 
would not desire me to remain in this country to persist 
in a fruitless mission if the Department of State would in- 
form me that it does not desire my presence here and does 
not consider favorably the establishment of friendly re- 
lations with the Government of Russia. If I am informed 
to that effect I shall be: pleased to leave the United States 
as soon as facilities to reach my country are placed at 
my pisposal. 

I also take this occasion to ask your consideration for the 
following matter: 


During the course of the investigation of my activities 
recently concluded by a Sub-Committee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, counsel for that Com- 
mittee introduced into the record certain documents sup- 
plied by the Department of State and described as having 
been seized upon the person of some messenger or messen- 
gers proceeding from Soviet Russia. While there was 
nothing in these documents which bore any relation to my 
activities in this country, and while the documents in 
question did not emanate from any Government, which facts 

called to the attention of the Committee, nevertheless 
the press has given wide publicity to an implication that 
these messengers and documents were in some manner con- 
nected with my mission and had some direct connection 
with my Government. The nature of the documents was 
such that it was impossible that they could have originated 
from my Government, the consistent policy of which is 
to refrain from any interference in the internal affairs of 
the United States. In view of the misapprehension which 
may have been created by the publication of these docu- 
ments at this time, I respectfully request that the State 
Department may supply me with full information regard- 
ing the circumstances surrounding the apprehension of 
these messengers and all details regarding the contents of 
the documents. This information I shall at once transmit 
to my Government, confident that my Government will be 
able to demonstrate to the complete satisfaction of the 
Government and people of the United States that it had 
no connection with the matter in question. 

I am, sir, 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) L. C A. K. MARTENS, 
Representative in the United States of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE PRESS 

On March 31, Mr. L. Martens made the follow- 
ing statement to representatives of the press at 
Washington: 

More a year has elapsed since I filed my credentials 
with the State Department, together with a memorandum 
setting forth the situation in Russia and the desire of 
my Government to establish friendly political and economic 
elation with the United States. fy communication to 
the Secretary of State was never acknowledged and I have 
never received from the State Department any expression 
of its attitude towards myself and my mission or my 
propoeal for the establishment of friendly relations between 
the United States and Russia. Meanwhile from my bureau 
in New York and from my offices in Washington I have 
worked unremittingly to achieve such relations. 

During the ter part of the past twelve months I have 
been subjected to the most rigid examination by various 
investigating bodies. Although conscious that I had the 
right at any time to claim immunity from such proceedings, 
because of my atatus under international law as the ac- 
credited representative of a de facto government, never- 
theless, I voluntarily appeared before these investigating 
bodies. I welcomed especially the opportunity afforded by 
the investigation conducted by the sub-Committee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. I came 
to Washington for the purpose of this investigation and 
did everything in my power to supply the Committee with 
all the information they desi The report of this com- 
mittee has not yet been rendered. I feel confident, how- 
ever, that it will acquit me of any improper activities in 
this country and will set at rest for all time the various 
unfounded charges which have been circulated against us. 

The Senate Committee has all the facts regarding my 
citizenship, my political affiliations and my political opin- 
ions. I testified regarding these matters without reserva- 
tion. I submitted to the Committee copies of my creden- 
tials as Representative of the Russian Soviet Republic and 
I offered them every facility for ascertaining the complete 
story of my activities in this country. In appearing before 
the Senate Committee I felt that it was my duty to waive 
my just claim to diplomatic immunity in order that I might 
ake this opportunity to lay before the Government and 
the people of the United States the purpose and circum- 
stances of my mission. 

I feel that I am now justified in believing that I have 
been sufficiently investigated. I can see no further benefit 
to be derived from further examination and cross-examina- 
tion of my activities and opinions, all of which have been 
fully revealed. I desire now to learn from the State De- 
pet if there is any use in persisting in my mission. 

came here to establish friendly political and economic 
relations. These relations, although they seem to me in- 
evitable, have not yet been established. af the Government 
of the United States is irrevocably opposed to the establish- 
ment of any relations with the Government of Russia, I 
epi to know it and to inform my Government accord- 

y. 

Russia is in great need of the manufactured products of 
other countries, and Russia has a great store of raw ma- 
terials to dispose of in the markets of the world. We must 
purchase our manufactured goods and we must sell our 
raw materials wherever we can. An economic mission from 
Soviet Russia is now on its way to England to arrange 
details of the commercial arrangements shortly to be con- 
cluded between the Governments of Great Britain and Rus- 
sia. Similar arrangements will be concluded with other 
countries. 

If the United States feels that it cannot enter into re- 
lations of this nature with Soviet Russia, I trust the State 
Department will inform me, in order that I may report to 
my Government and may desist from a mission which 
does not promise any success. I have, therefore, written 
to the Secretary of State and respectfully assured him that 
my Government would not desire me to remain in this 
country to persist in a fruitless mission if the Department 
of State would inform me that it does not desire my pres- 
ence here and does not consider favorably the establish- 
ment of friendly relations with Russia. 
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RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


The following statement of the foreign policy 
of the Russian Government was made by Mr. L. 
Martens on March 29, before the Senate Sub-Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


The fundamental principles of the Russian Soviet Re- 
public which form the basis for its foreign policy and 
its relations to other nations are expreseed in the unquali- 
fied recognition on the part of the Republic of Russia of 
the principles of “no forcible annexations,” “self-determin- 
ation for all nations,” and “no secret diplomacy.” 

From the very outeet of its existence the Government of 
the Russian Soviet Republic has recognized these maxims, 
not only theoretically, but has actually applied them to 
her own relations with other countries. One of the first 
acts of the Soviet Government was the abrogation of all 
secret treaties which the Imperialistic Government of the 
Czar had imposed upon weaker nations, such as Persia 
and China, involving conditions and obligations which made 
it possible for the Government of the Czar mercilessly to 
exploit these nations. It also exposed and repudiated se- 
cret treaties entered into with other great powers for the 
purpose of joint exploitation of such nations. Immediately 
upon its establishment the Russian Soviet Republic an- 
nounced and practiced unqualified recognition of the in- 
dependence of such nations on the territory of the former 
Russian empire as form a geographic and economic entity 
sufficiently homogenous and self-sufficient to make separate 
economic existence possible. 

So, for instance, Soviet Russia has not interfered, and 
has no intention in the future to interfere, with the es- 
tablishment and development of Finland, Poland, Esthonia, 
Lettland, Lithuania, Ukraine and Caucasus as independent 
states. Inasmuch as the economic interests of the afore- 
said states have always been, and likely will remain close- 
ly bound to the economic life of Russia proper, and inas- 
much as a century-long connection with the Russian empire 
has intermingled their native population with Russians and 
has erected other bonds intimately linking the interests of 
these countries to the interests of Russia, it is quite na- 
tural that the Soviet Republic of Russia confidently expects 
close cooperation between itself and the producers in these 
states. owever, it aims to reach sack cooperation not 
by means of a forcible imposition on these countries of 
Soviet Ruasia’s influence but by a voluntary development 
of friendship due to such common interests. It has no 
intentions of aggressive action against these countries. The 
Soviet Republic of Russia proposes to demobilize her army 
immediately upon receiving sufficient assurances that no 
aggression will be made against her by foreign powers. 

Soviet Russia’s attitude toward other countries is de- 
termined by this same principle of recognition of the right 
of self-determination of the people of every country. While 
the Russian Soviet Republic is founded on the principles 
of Communistic Socialism and while it confidently expects 
to prove by its own experience that these principles are 
conducive to a greater productivity and to a fair distri- 
bution of commodities necessary to insure prosperity to 
all the producers, it does not endeavor to impose upon 
other countries her social principles. We firmly believe 
that the social and political institutions of all countries 
are determined by the particular historical and economic 
past and present of these countries, and that no such in- 
stitutions can be artificially imposed upon any country by 
influences developed under different social and historical 
conditions not compatible with the economic neceasity of 
that country. 

Recognizing this principle we opposed alike interference 
in Russian domestic affairs by foreign powers and inter- 
ference in domestic affairs of others countries by Russia. 

I take the liberty of making the observation that the 
utter failure of the Allied intervention policy in Russia 
well proves the futility of efforts to impose upon a country 
institutions which do not reflect the conscious will of the 
effective majority of that country. This principle we recog- 
nize in respect to other countries and, accordingly, with- 
out reservations we refrain from interference in the internal 
affairs of the United States. 
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Radio Dispatches 


Cable and mail communication with Soviet Russia is cut off by the Allied Blockade. Each 
day, however, the Soviet Government transmits the current news from the powerful wireless station 
at Moscow. These news messages are addressed “to all”, and are picked up at various Europesn 
points. We reprint below some recent dispatches of particular interest. 


RUSSIAN FEELING TOWARDS POLAND 


By Greorce Lanssury 


Moscow, March 2.—I have been at pains to ob- 
tain a general view of Russian opinion concerning 
the recent “offer of peace” from Poland. 

It is widely felt that the text of the Polish wire- 
less shows this “offer” is an effort to frustrate the 
Soviet peace initiative by proposing peace terms 
utterly inacceptable to the Russian people—terms 
which no Russian Government could dare to ac- 
cept. 

The Polish Government clique demands frontiers 
as before 1772. This is a preposterous flight of 
imperialism, which, under the pretext of undoing 
the wrong done to Poland in 1772, aims at a far 

eater wrong in the annexation of vast territories 

longing not only to Soviet Russia but to other 
nations bordering on Poland. The frontier claimed 
starts in the north in the immediate neighborhood 
of Riga (the present capital of the independent Re- 

ublic of Latvia), runs up to within 50 miles of 

skov, and takes in all the White Russian and 

Lithuanian territories and all of the Ukraine to the 
west of the Dnieper except Kiev. 

This is, in fact, a repetition of the “peace” 
offered by the German General Hoffmann at 
Brest-Litovsk. In both cases “self-determina- 
tion” is featured—to be applied by Poland as 
it was by Germany—i. e., after military occu- 
pation and at the point of the bayonet. 


The Polish proposal, it is argued, means the crea- 
tion of colonies to be sliced out of territories be 
longing to the former Russian Empire. The large 
Polish estate owners, who must largely part with 
their land for the benefit of the peasants, accord- 
ing to the new agrarian laws passed by the Polish 
Diet, want to compensate themselves in territories 
to be annexed where the Polish agrarian laws will 
not be valid. 


In addition to setting forth such demands, the 
Polish Government presumes to interfere in Rus- 
sian internal affairs: for it does not recognize the 
Soviet Congress, which includes representatives of 
the whole nation except the exploiters, as an author- 
itative body for the ratification of peace, but de- 
mands the convocation of some special representa- 
tive organ for ratifying peace. This demand rouses 
the indignation of the Russian working classes. 

Moreover, the Poles demand the separation from 
Russia of all the smaller nationalities inhabiting the 
former Russian Empire, assuming the role of pro- 
tector of these nationalities, of which, in many cases, 


they are in fact the active oppressors. My personal 
observations convince me that a defensive war 
against Poland would be most popular in the Red 
army, as the continuous aggressions of the Polish 
oligarchy, which became the centre of all hostile 
activities against Russia, have produced great hatred 
against the Polish legionaries. 

But for the ardent desire of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to restart constructive economic work 
in peace with the whole world, it would pre- 
sent no difficulties for Russia to put an end to 
the presumptions of the Polish rnment in 
a military way. 

According to Polish Press comments, violently 
attacking England for not supporting the Polish 
imperialistic aims, the English Government ap 
to disapprove of the Polish demands, hich are 
the outcome of French instigations. This time the 
Russian nation firmly expects that England will at 
least preserve neutrality, should Russia be forced 
to defend itself against a new attack. 


POLISH FABRICATIONS 


Moscow, Feb. 18.—Every day the Warsaw Wire- 
leas issues its systematic new fabrications and in- 
nuendoes concerning Soviet Russia. It is our in- 
tention to expose lies. Yesterday, Feb. 17, 
they declared that the factory committees had been 
abolished in Russia, which is a shameless fabrica- 
tion. Today, Feb. 31, they declared in a special 
statement concerning an alleged offensive against 
Poland, that General Polevanov has been appointed 
Commissar of War and General Brussilov Com- 
mander in Chief. It is further stated in this report 
that the Russian Cooperative Societies were to ob- 
tain English supplies for this campaign, and finally, 
that a 12-hour working day has been introduced in 
Russia. All these are impudent fabrications and 
calumniations, constructed out of whole cloth 
There is literally not a word of truth in the whole 
thing. Neither Brussilovy nor Polevanov has had 
any appointment. No such plan was considered, as 
is reported in the Polish wireless, and we have no 
intention to start an offensive against Poland. The 
Central Executive Committee’s solemn declaration 
is the best proof of this, for a revolutionary gov- 
ernment of workers and peasants, basing itself « on 
the great working masses, cannot be in a position 
to make peacetul declarations at the same time 
that #t cherishes plans of aggression. Should it 
attempt anything of the kind, no single Red Guard 
would follow it in its undertaking. e eight hour 
day continues in force in Russia, and the approach- 
ing exchanges undertaken by the Russian pera- 
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tives are to serve exclusively the tasks of peaceful 
reconstruction of the entire Russian economic life. 
This work of reconstruction is the great historical 
accomplishment of the day in Soviet Russia. 


EARLY PEACE OFFER TO POLAND 


Moscow, December 23.—M. Chicherin, Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, yester- 
day transmitted by wireless a proposal of 
peace to the Polish Government. Chicherin re- 
minds the Polish Government that negotiations en- 
tered into in April of this year with Wenekowsky, 
its representative at Moscow, have been without 
result. The declaration of the Polish Under-Secre- 
tary of State, Skrotsynski, on November 28th, that 
Poland had never received peace proposals from 
Soviet Russia, ignores the fact that the latter is 
altogether willing to conclude a lasting peace with 
Poland to the end of a cessation of bloodshed and 
the economic development of both countries. The 
Soviet Republic hopes that Poland will declare it- 
self ready to enter into negotiations for which she 
herself may fix the time and place. 


THE DEFENSE OF THE REPUBLIC 
An Interview with M. Podvoisky 
Petrograd, November 2.—The army of Yud- 


enich and Rodzianko is divided into two camps.. 


On the one hand are the regulars composed of 
officers and soldiers recruited in France and Germ- 
any, who are comparatively well equipped, better 
fed. and in general enjoy special privileges. They 
are the upper class in the army. On the other hand 
are those who were forcibly mobilized, are poorly 
dressed and poorly fed. They are the black pai 
they are being punished severely; they are under 
strict guard; they are always followed by a soldier 
or officer of the former unit. Then discipline is 
very strict. In the battle of Petrograd there are 
two divisions of the first corps. The Talapski regi- 
ment is the main support. The Semenovsky regi- 
ment is also prominent. A regiment has not many 
men—about several hundred. In general, in the 
military operations against Petrograd not more 
than three to four thousand men take part. In the 
last battle the ranks of the regulars became bad’- 
depleted. There is not much artillery, but th-'25t 
a great number of machine-guns. There.’ U2CSt 
few locomotives and cars, especially ar eh pare i 
there are no tanks. The forcibly mo. |, ne TOS 
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of the Rr policy of national suppression, because 
than theolicy would inevitably be a menace to our 
front, sedom. The Czar’s tyrants in Poland have 
were ret most devoted servants of Czarism in Rus- 
picked up; to the victories over Denikin, Kolchak, 
rags, hq and the destruction of these enemies of 
coverecking class, the Russian workmen and peas- 
was Dre striving to make it absolutely impossible 
that Ce class to oppress the other. The end of the 
the vor in Russia means that all sons of the Rus- 
he 1 soil shall be able, as in the former times, to 
Brirk for the benefit of the whole Russian nation. 
+ If Soviet Russia is going to carry on an aggres- 
aive policy, that would imply that new exploitation 
centers would be created in foreign countries, this 
would lead to a source of new despotism in Russia 
itself. Soviet Russia can not do this, it is against 
her aims, it is against the basic interests of the 
Russian working men and peasants. The freedom 
of Poland is the most important issue of the free 
development of Russia. As representatives of the 
working class and peasantry we always maintained 
and maintain today before the whole world 
the struggle for the communistic ideals; we are 
thoroughly convinced that the workingmen of all 
countries will soon take the path on which the 
Russian workingman is now marching. 

But our mutual enemies are telling you a lie in 
making you believe that the Soviet Government is 
going to introduce Communism on the Polish Soil 
by the means of the Red army’s bayonets. The 
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Recent Documents 


PROCLAMATION TO POLAND FROM 
CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
fae enemies of the Polish and Russian working- 

class are not yet satisfied with the fact that 
they have made the world bloody and exhausted 
mankind during the five years of war; they are 
again ready to instigate a struggle between the 
Polish and Russian people. They did not succeed 
in suppressing the Russian working men and peas- 
ants with the help of the Russian capitalists and 
landowners, they failed in their attempts to en- 
slave the Russian working people with the help of 
the armies from Latvia, Esthonia and Finland. Now 
they cherish the last hope—the Polish are to hin- 
der Russian workingmen and peasants in their peace- 
ful pursuits and reconstruction work, in their en- 
deavors to create a new life based on freedom and 
fraternity. 

The same capitalists from England and France 
who watched indifferently for a hundred years the 
way Czarism tortured the Polish nation, who sup- 
ported till the last moment the treacherous polic 
of the Czar in regard to Poland, the same col bet - 
ists appear today as the protectors of Poland. 
They are trying to force the Polish people in a 
new adventure, making them believe, that when we 
have conquered the counter-revolutionary forces of 
Kolchak, Denikin and Yudenich (after a hard and 
strenuous struggle) we, the Russian people, will 
traitorously attack the Polish army for our military 
purposes. 

We, the representatives of the Russian workmen 
and peasantry, appeal to you at this moment when 
these intrigues are threatening to embroil the Po- 
lish people in new feuds and defeats, with a few 
fraternal words. We are realizing these lies of our 
mutual enemies, in order to have a clear under- 
standing between the Russian and Polish people. 

The peace offer which was made to the Polish 
Government proves very clearly the fact that we 
are trying not to seize Poland, but to make peace 
with her. We know too well that the big mass of 
the Polish people have a deep suspicion against 
Russia, due to the 100 years of oppression under 
the Czar’s regime; the international bourgeoisie is 
érying to utilize this suspicion to its own advantage. 
But the new Soviet Government is not responsible 
for the crimes of Czarism and of the Russian bour- 
geoisie. 

The Russian working class have from the first 
zecognized the independence of Poland, they did 
it without hesitation, once and for ever. They did 
it with the full understanding, because the in- 
dependence of Poland concerns not only the Polish 
people, but also us. The Russian workingmen and 
peasants have overthrown the despotism of the Czar, 
capitalists and industrial over-lords in order to 
lift with their own hand the Russian soil from ruin, 


in order to sow the fields, in order to populate the 
cities again, in order to return to peaceful work in 
rebuilding factories and mines. The Russian people 
are striving for a peaceful reconstruction, they 
want such an existing order in the world which 
would make it impossible for any war between 
nations. 

In order to obtain this peace, which is necessary 
for our recovery from injuries we have received, 
we gave up every aggressive policy. The Russian 
workers were ready to compromise with the ruling 
capitalists frém other countries in order to secure 
this peace. They tore themselves to pieces in order 
to feed the beast of German imperialism and to 
prevent the war. Now they are ready to make 
peace with the capitalists of England and France. 

ey will secure through substantial com- 
promise with all the smaller nations because they 
know that nothing is so important for the working 
class of all countries as the immediate peace. 

We feel therefore sure, that even these Polish 
workingmen who see in every Russian an oppressor 
of the Russian people, will be now convinced of the 
sincerety of our desires to make peace with Poland; 
this is the most profound wish of the workingmen 
and peasants of Russia, 


All the workers and peasants of Russia throw 
away any policy of national suppression, because 
such a policy would inevitably be a menace to our 
own freedom. The Czar’s tyrants in Poland have 
been the most devoted servants of Czarism in Rus- 
sia. Next to the victories over Denikin, Kolchak, 
Yudenich and the destruction of these enemies of 
the working class, the Russian workmen and peas- 
ants are striving to make it absolutely impossible 
for one class to oppress the other. The end of the 
civil war in Russia means that all sons of the Rus- 
sian soil shall be able, as in the former times, to 
work for the benefit of the whole Russian nation. 


If Soviet Russia is going to carry on an aggres- 
sive policy, that would imply that new exploitation 
centers would be created in foreign countries, this 
would lead to a source of new despotism in Russia 
itself. Soviet Russia can not do this, it is against 
her aims, it is against the basic interests of the 
Russian working men and peasants. The freedom 
of Poland is the most important issue of the free 
development of Russia. As representatives of the 
working class and peasantry we always maintained 
and maintain today before the whole world 
the struggle for the communistic ideals; we are 
thoroughly convinced that the workingmen of all 
countries will soon take the path on which the 
Russian workingman is now marching. 

But our mutual enemies are telling you a lie in 
making you believe that the Soviet Government is 
going to introduce Communism on the Polish Soil 
by the means of the Red army’s bayonets. The 
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Communist order can only be established where the 
great majority of the working people is penetrated 
with its spirit and is determined to carry it through 
with their own efforts. Only in this case can the 
Communist order be permanent, because only then 
will the Communist policy penetrate the spirit of 
the people. At the present time the Russian Com- 
munists are only concerned with the protection of 
their country and with their peaceful reconstruction 
work; they never attempted and are not going to 
attempt to bring in Communism in foreign coun- 
tries. The inner reconstruction of Poland accord- 
ing to the interests of its working masses must 
be a matter of their own concern. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviets of workmen, peasants, soldiers and Cos- 
sacks—the superior representative body of the Rus- 
sian working class ratifies the offer which was made 
through the Soviet Government to the Polish na- 
tion in its appeal of January 30. That offer ap- 
pealed to the Polish people to give up their old 
suspicion towards the Russian working masses, to 
bring to an end the bloody war, in order that both 
nations shall be able to start the new struggle in 
overcoming cold, hunger, typhoid fever, unemploy- 
ment and other calamities from which they suffer. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
sends its greetings to the Polish nation, which was 
once upon a time oppressed by the Russian Czar 
and bourgeoisie—our mutual enemies; and who 
suffered during the war (carried on by the initia- 
tive of the capitalists) more than any other nation. 
We also express our full conviction, that through 
peace and friendly relations we will be able to 
overcome everything, that separates these two na- 
tions; mutual efforts will bring about a peaceful 
intercourse between Poland with Soviet Russia. 


M. Ka.inin, 
President, Central Executive Committee. 
I. LuTENWINoV, 
Secretary. 
AGAINST THE JEWS 


This barbarous document is reproduced in a re- 
cent number of the anti-bolshevist “Pour la Russie” 
(Paris). M. V. Shulgin is the editor-in-chief of 
“Kievlanin.” At the same time he holds the post of 
minister without portfolio in the government of 
Dentkin. “Pour la Russie,” Paris, December 12, 
1919, guarantees the authenticity of this document. 
We have no reason to doubt it. 


At night, in the streets of Kiev, a veritable mediaeval 

reign of terror begins. In the deathlike silence which 
falls upon the depopulated city, there is a sudden resound- 
ing of heart-breaking shrieks; they come from the Jews 
who cry out, who cry out with fear. In the sombre street 
has just appeared a group of ‘men with bayonets.’ At 
their approach immense buildings of five to six stories 
begin to groan from top to bottom. Entire streets seized 
with a mortal panic utter unearthly cries, trembling for 
their very existence. Evidently in our eyes this fear 
seems exaggerated cloaked in stupid and humiliating 
forms. However, it is a true fright, a true ‘punishment 
of terror’ inflicted upon the entire Jewish population. 
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The Russian population lends an ear to these terrible 
cries born of the ‘punishment of terror,’ and asks itself if 
these lugubrious nights will teach something to the Jews. 
Will they understand what it means to destroy these states 
which have not been established by them? Will they 
understand what it means to seek to obtain equality of 
rights at any price? Will they understand what it means 
to excite one class against another according to the pre- 
cepts of the great master, Karl Marx? Will they see that 
it is from the bosom of Socialism that the Bolsheviki 
have sprung? Will they understand what the realization of 
the demagogic principle means for Russia? Will they 
understand what they have to do today? Will the Jews 
who have taken part in the insurrections be cursed pub- 
licly in all the Synagogues? Will the mass of the Jewish 
people repudiate the creators of the ‘new ime” with 
the same ardor with which they attacked the old? 

Will the Jews beat their breasts and cover their heads 
with ashes, will they do public penance, use the sons 
of Israel have taken a fatal part in the unbridled rage 
of the Bolsheviki? Will ‘a league for the struggle against 
Socialism’ be founded or will it remain, as in the past, 
and in spite of the terrible nights of mortal anguish, a 
‘league for the struggle against antisemitism,’ will it con- 
tinue to exist and to deny stupidly the facts already 
recognized, thereby inflaming the antisemite passions? 

“The Jews have only two alternatives: First, to recog- 
nize and to do penance; second, to repudiate and to stig- 
matize the guilty among them. 

Their fate will depend upon the path they choose. Will 
not the ‘punishment of terror’ indicate to them which is 


the good path? 
“Signed: SHULGIN.” 

(Kievlanin, October 21, 1919.) 

[From the very beginning of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, the antisemites have attempted to play a 
double game. They have tried to spread the charge 
that Jew and Bolshevik are synonymous and have 
at the same time tried to pose as the defenders of 
the real Jewish interests. Witness the conference 
of the notorious antisemite Metropolitan Platon 
with some of the Jewish financiers in New York. 
The document of Shulgin gives away the whole 
case. The entire Jewish people, innocent and 
guilty, young men and old, women and children, 
are to be held as hostages against the spread of 
Bolshevism. If Bolshevism is victorious, the un- 
fortunate Jews who find themselves in the terri- 
tory occupied by Denikin and Kolchak will pay 
for it with their lives. 

In the Council of People’s Commissars, the high- 
est governing body in Soviet Russia, there is only 
one Jew—Trotsky—out of more than twenty. Pro- 
fessor Goode, who has recently returned from 
Russia, calculates the Jewish membership in the 
Bolshevik party at only eight per cent. But the 
Bolshevik party is fighting in the cause of the 
Jews as well as of all oppressed nationalities, and 
it is fighting without regard to demagogic calum- 
nies of the Kolchak and Denikin reactionaries. 
The latter have repeatedly tried to inflame the 
peasants against the Soviet regime by deluding. 
them with stories that the Jews were in power. 
Bolshevism does not mean the triumph of the Jew, 
but the triumph of the new order, which will not 
confound the acts of individuals with an entire 
race. 

The treatment accorded to the Jew is the acid test 
of a great many political and social movements.. 
It is clearly the acid test of Russian reaction.—Ed.], 
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Press Cuttings 


Russian and European papers publish « great deal of reliable information about Soviet Rus- 
sia that never appears in the American press. News appearing in some American papers is not given 
general publicity. We reprint below such current items of special significance to the American public. 


THE SITUATION IN THE UKRAINE 


[Chesko Slavo, the organ of the Czech National 
Socialists published on Yaa. 14, the following re- 
port from its Kiev correspondent. The report is 
particularly noteworthy because it comes from a 
source that certainly cannot be accused of any 
sympathy with the Bolsheviki.—Ed.} 

“On the situation in Ukraine the foreign press, 
unfortunately including the Czech press, is spread- 
ing a great many untrue reports. Thanks for the 
spreading of these false reports is due to the various 
Ukraini ian press bureaus that have been established 
abroad, for whom it creates propaganda in return 
for pay. So it has come about that foreign countries 
are entirely misinformed as to the forces of the 
Ukrainian parties and the strength of this or the 
other Ukrainian Government; the greatest number 
of false reports were given out particularly con- 
cerning the Ukrainian Bolsheviks. Truly, the peo- 
ple who know the conditions in the country are of 
very different views from those which are bei 
circulated outside the Ukraine, as for example by 
Petlura’s diplomats and journalists. 

“It is certain that even before the Revolution So- 
cialism and Communism had taken firm root in 
the Ukraine. After the downfall of the Czar, after 
Kerensky, after the overthrow of Skoropadsky, the 
Ukrainian Bolsheviks became actually the strongest 
party in the Ukraine. Their position became all 
the stronger after the triumph of the Russian Bol- 
sheviki, after the capture of Kiev, and after the 
defeats of Petlura and Denikin. 

“One thing is certain, namely, that the position of 
the Ukrainian Bolsheviki is unusually firm, and 
that the Ukrainian Bolsheviki are the only party 
which has been able during the long period of Eeie 
fusion and war to bring about order and calm in 
the land. 

“What the press bureaus of Petlura say about the 
deeds of violence of the Russian and Ukrainian 
Bolsheviki is a collection of senseless lies. On the 
contrary, it was the endeavor of the Bolsheviki not 
to injure in any way the sovereignty of the Ukraine, 
but to be content with establishing a Ukrainian 
Government on the basis of the Soviets. The Bol- 
shevki did not close Ukrainian schools, did not mur- 
der, did not throw people into prison, as the bour- 
geois reports falsely assert. On the contrary it was 
the Bolsheviki who established an independent 
Ukrainian government, who gave the Ukrainians a 
Ukrainian university, Ukrainian schools, Ukrainian 
theatres, etc. The Ukrainian Bolsheviki, and not 
only the Bolsheviki, but other Ukrainian parties as 
well, know the value of this policy and appreciate 
it, and so it is no wonder that they sympathize 


with the present government in Kiev, Moscow and 
Patrsared 

“Ukraine will follow those who recognize 
Ukrainian independence, Ukrainian culture. The 
bourgeois parties have lost their influence in the 
Ukraine. Neither Skoropadsky nor Vinnichenko* 
nor Chekhovsky, nor Petlura, were able to form 
a power of any size in the Ukraine. The last hope 
of the bourgeois parties, Petlura, was a complete 
disappointment. fie is a former Social-Democrat, 
who later became the plaything of the bourgeois 
parties and their tool against the Bolsheviki. en 
the Bolsheviki grew in spite of his efforts, and re- 
cently occupied Kiev, Petlura began to bargain with 
Denikin. e public remembers how miserably 
these attempts failed. Then Petlura turned to War- 
saw for aid. In his efforts to hold out against the 
Bolsheviki at all costs, he committed the greatest 
treachery against the Ukrainian cause. He sold out 
to the Poles and concluded with them the notorious 

act renouncing Eastern Galicia in favor of Po- 
and. Not only did Petlura pay heavily for this 
treachery—today all Ukraine is opposed to Petlura, 
who is condemned as a Polish hireling, while his 
army is suffering hunger and cold; but also, after 
the settlement, the Poles, too, paid, for they are now 
the people most hated in Ukraine. 

“Not only political differences, but chiefly social 
problems made the Ukrainians sworn enemies of 
Poland, for the greatest oppressors of the Ukrainian 
people have been and still are the Polish land- 
owners and nobility, who acquired most of Vol- 
hynia and Podolia and the land lying eastward, 
Polonized it, and exterminated the Ukrainian peo- 
ple. Any Ukrainian party that dares to embark on 


a common policy with Poland is simply impossible.” 


EMIGRATION TO RUSSIA 

Sheffield, Wednesday.—The emigration of British work- 
ers to Soviet Russia, already mentioned in the Daily Herald, 
is likely to develop rapidly. I was informed today by a 
Sheffield official of the A. S. E. that fully a dozen local 
engineers had handed in their applications to secure pass- 
porta to emigrate to Soviet Russia. 

Mr. S. Burgess, a leading official of the A. S. E., has 
just received the promise of a Newcastle gentleman, who 
as spent 10 years in Russia, to act as interpreter and 
guide to the Sheffield party which is 

—Londan Daily Her 


oing out there. 
March 4, 1920. 


* We are in possession of an open letter of Vinnichenko, 
published in the ainian organ Borotba, at Vienna, in 
which this prominent Ukrainian leader acknowledges his 
past political errors in having tried to attach the destinies 
of ine to the Western European reaction. He de- 
nounces in this letter his former political collaborators, 
Petlura and Maypa, and declares himself unconditionally 
for a Soviet Government in Ukraine. We shall print this 
letter in our next issue. 
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Allied Blunders in Russia 


[The following article under the heading of “The 
Only Alternative” appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian of April 25, 1919, written by Lieut. Com- 
mander the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, N., M. P., 
Independent Liberal for Hull, for which con- 
stituency he was recently returned in a bye-election 
in which he defeated the government ition can- 
didate.—Ed. ] 

“The Allied Governments have committed noth- 
ing but blunders in Russia from the time of the 
second revolution til] now. They encouraged the 
separatist movement in the Ukraine, and sent 
money and French staff officers to assist the reac- 
tionary Ukrainian Government. This Government 
promptly came to an arrangement with Germany 
and called in a German army to bolster up its 

wer. The French recognized the counter-revo- 
utionary Government in Finland in spite of the ex- 
cesses of the Finnish White Guards. Finland 
promptly entered into an alliance with Germany 
and offered the crown to a German Prince. The 
British Government imprisoned the Bolshevik Am- 
bassador in Brixton Gaol, and allowed a well- 
known London journal to declare that it would 
rather make peace with Germany than with Soviet 
Russia. This particular declaration was reprinted 
in Russian and circulated all over Russia in thou- 
sands of handbills. 

“During the latter half of 1918 a vigorous pro- 
Paganda was carried on in a portion of the English 
and French press urging intervention and the 
restoration of ‘law and order’ by force. Siberia 
was invaded by Allied troops, including Japanese, 
on the ridiculous plea that were going there 
to fight Germany, 8,000 miles distant. 

“Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, M. P., was sent as 
British representative | to the new Siberian Gov- 
ernment; and when he repeatedl urgi 
‘no intervention’ he was recalled. ” Admiral Kemp 
a very able officer, speaking fluent Russian, was 
sent to the White Sea. He urged ‘no intervention’ 
and was recalled, not to be employed again. 

“Everything that could be done to alienate all 
Russian opinion except the Czarist party, was done. 
From being popular, the English and French have 
become hated by the mass of the Russian people. 

“British, French, Serbian and American troops 
were sent to prevent the ports of Kola and Arch. 
angel from being used by Germany as submarine 
bases. This was a proper move, but instead of 
confining themselves to occupying the coast these 
troops pushed inland, and our soldiers were open- 
ly told that an advance would be made to Petro- 
grad to restore the Czardom. It it to be wondered 
at that all elements in Russia rallied to the Soviet 
Government in defence of their country? 

“The Czarist Admiral Kolchak was assisted by 
the Allies to set up a military dictatorship in Si- 
beria and to cut off the food supplies in that coun- 
try from the rest of Russia. One of his first acts 


was to suppress the Constituent Assembly, and im- 
prison most of its members. 


Soviet Government's Peace Overtures 

“Such, with the addition of a counter-revol ution- 
ary force under the reactionary Denikin 
in the south, was the position at the time of the 
Allied armistice with Germany in November, 1918 

“The Soviet Governments at once applied for 
an armistice themselves with the Allies. No an- 
swer was made. Not one but three offers of peace 
by negotiations have been made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. All have been igno The Prinkipo 

roposal for a conference was accepted by 

Soviet Government (though they declined to stop 
defending themselves against the invading armies), 
refused by the counter-revolutionary governments 
on its borders (although for the most part these 
governments are living on Allied money), and 
then allowed to drop by the Paris Conference. 

“This, then, is the position today. At the cost 
of 100 millions a year the Allies have been sub- 
sidizing the counter-revolutionary governments 
fighting the Soviet Republic. Little or no progress 
has been made, and a amall British force is now 
in deadly peril in the North of Russia. The French 
forces in the South have also lost ground, and 
Odessa has been evacuated by the French. 

“The Russian Soviet Government has offered 
peace. It has undertaken not to interfere with its 
neighbors, and to give security and eventual pay- 
ment for the external debt. ere are only two 
courses open. The first is to accept the offer of 
an armistice and commence peace negotiations. The 
second is to reopen the world war by attacking 
Russian on a grand scale. Naturally the force in 
the North must be assisted and relieved without 
delay. British and Allied soldiers must not be left 
to suffer for the blunders of politicians and diplo- 
mats. 

“Great play is being made with the atrocities 
committed by the Bolsheviks, though little is heard 
of the cruelties of the White Guards and of the 
Russian troops, Cossacks and others, under Kol- 
chak and Denikin. The canard of the ‘nationaliza- 
tion of women’ has at last been officially denied. 

“To most people the conduct of a new great 
war against our former ally is unthinkable. It 
will be intensely unpopular in England and France, 
and may well lead to the gravest events in those 
countries. 

“The alternative is to help Russia by making 

ce, raising the blockade, and supplying that un- 
Pappy country with the manufactured goods and 
machinery she so urgently requires in exchange 
for her abundance of raw materials. 

“The Government of Russia depends on the will 
of the Russian people. They will in time work 
out their own salvation. But we cannot fight 
ideas with soldiers and cannons: and ‘sanitary cor- 


dons are breaking down.’ ” 
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Behind the Denikin Front 


{The followimg article is translated from Die 
Rote Fahne (Vienna) of December 24, 1919. It 
is of interest in the light of the subsequent utter 
collapse of Denikin and his South Russian Govern- 
ment. It reveals the real character of Allied inter- 
vention in Russia—Ed.] 

A traveler just returned from Southern Russia, 
after observing conditions there, furnishes the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Political Sentiment in the Volunteer Army. 

The leaders of the Volunteer Army represent 
two tendencies: a monarchic, with reactio in- 
clinations, and a “democratic”, similar to the Cadet 
movement. 

At the head of the first are the extraordinary 
Commission of the Senate, and other institutions. 
The President of the extraordinary Commission is 

General Lakowski and the members are largely 
military men. Even the higher bourgeoisie oppose 
it. Its adherents are almost exclusively clericals, 
police officers and officials, also intellectuals in 
pillars service and Russian merchants. The 

ck provinces are ruled by an elected hetman 
representing the government and the Rada. In the 
Governments the power is in the hands of the 
Governor-General, and the cities are no longer 
autonomous. 


2. The Government of Stavropol. 

General Velayov, the former Governor of Tomsk, 

is Governor-General. The provincial assembly and 
the city governments are still the same as in the 
reign of Nicholas. The police, and all the insti- 
tations of the Nicholas regime have been agai 

established, and all the organizations instituted by 
Kerensky abolished. As wages are low, the pro- 
letariat are starving. They and the poor middle- 
class peasantry are Bolshevist and in great part of 
revolutionary tendencies. The authorities were 
scarcely able to mobilize a third of those called. 
The deserters, at first nothing but house-breakers, 
are now organized, and number more than 20,000. 

The so-called Green Army (deserters and revo- 

lutionary volunteers), are in possession of machine- 

and artillery, taken from the Volunteer Army. 
The Green Army is centred on the Tamer penin- 
sula. Here it has fought severe battles with puni- 
tive expeditions. 

In this Government the proletariat and try 
are in general Bolshevist, while the larger part 
of the intellectuals, the property-holding peasants, 
and the clericals, are reactionary. There is no 
strong liberal bourgeois movement. The Right So- 
cial-Revolutionaries issue a paper and support the 
counter-revolution. 

Social-Revolutionary groups of this kind are 
found in Yekaterinodar, Rostov, Piatigorsk and 

other cities. The Volunteers have only one news- 
paper, in which the leading articles are of a propa- 


dist anti-Semitic character 


on 
rom Soviet Russia is viciow OF ex- 
ample, Lenin and Trotsky a « to have 
fought a duel over a steno a Stavropol 
signs are displayed with the 1 option: “Flay 


the Jews”, etc. 


3. Sentiment Among the Cossacks. 

Sentiment in the Taman district is Bolshevist. 
In the other Cossack villages there is little knowl- 
edge of the working-hours of the Soviets, and the 
vengeance of the Red Army is feared. There is 
a noticeable lack of man-power. The discontent 
of the Cossacks is increasing, and among those who 
are not Cossacks the Communist agitation is meet- 
ing with great success. 


4. The Army. 

The officers are the mainstays of the Army; Gen- 
eral Markov’s Kornilov Regiments of the Kuban 
are the effective troops; the most ular general 
is Shkurov, and then Pekrovaki an Vangel Few 
papers are distributed to the troops, and in gem 
eral no care is taken for their enlightenment. 
masees are fed with such information as: “Our 
troops are before Moscow”, etc. Lately the ideas 
of the Rada have circulated among the Cossack 
masses and caused a certain sense of doubt. The 
Cossacks were against the Soviet government, but 
they are becoming ever more enlightened. Neither 
officers nor men have any idea of the work of the 
Soviet, and only a very slight notion of the politics 
of Denikin. ere is a wide-spread view the 
military must keep aloof from all politics. 

Everybody is tired of the war. Drinking and 
disciplinary offences are of common occurrence 
among the officers. The younger officers and men 
are in very poor material circumstances. The 
Army lives on what it plunders. 

The army is free to loot and the extent of the 
pillage is unbelievable. Military honors have been 
again introduced, and the discipline is very much 
the same as in the time of Nicholas. The English 
bear themselves very haughtily towards the Russian 
officers, and this leads to friction between them. 

In general, there is great depression among the 
lower ranks of the army, and no victory is counted 
upon. And in the intellectual circles the situation 
is the same. There is no longer any faith in the 
assistance of the Allies. 


5. Inguschetia. 

The epirit is revolutionary, the choice is for the 
Soviet Government! There are continual uprisings. 
The Inguschetes have killed their officers, the young 
men are in hiding in the hills, revolts are cruelly 
suppressed. Sentiment is much more revolution- 
ary than at the time of the Soviet Government. 
Denikin is a good proseletyzer. 
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‘og for the Counter-Revolution 
2 from Folkets Dagblad Politiken, Stockholm) 


» in this paper we 
volice to the illegal 
.n named Gleerup 
de had established 
and was recruiting 
making every en- 
into ruin and de- 
. in a non-existing 
-he gendarmerie at 
own imagination; 
i gs awen into the i 
army. But not to challenge justice, though in 
similar cases justice had proven herself blind, the 
bea, 2 advertisements which were printed in 
Dagens Nyheter—the organ of Hadjetlache—ob- 
served a careful formula. The advertisements at- 
tracted a great number of adventurously inclined 
(to be exact about 200) young men, of whom, 
however, some immediately saw through the fraud 
and refrained from further connections with the 
Black Guard swindler. If Gleerup had only had 
a little more money to work with, the trade in 
Swedish youth would undoubtedly have been con- 
siderably more lucrative for him. As it was, the 
story ended with Gleerup, who had been careless 
eno be to gather about him a stalwart crowd of 
Swedish adventurers, being repudiated by these 
men and demoted from chief to a plain office boy. 
The Swedes themselves took care of the recruiti 
bureau, which, however, on account of Politiken’s 
disclosures, had to carry on a very itinerant and 
precarious existence, and was co ently hind- 
ered a great deal in its activities. the real pur- 
pose of the Swedish league which, with Messrs. 
Lidbeck, Hesselstrém, Peterson, and several others 
in the lead, energetically continued in spite of all 
opposition, was evidently, that the scoundrels had 
decided to attempt a coup,—nothing less than to 
steal from Palludan his recruiting fund, amount- 
ing to a couple of hundred thousands crowns, 

An expedition consisting of about 20 selected 
individuals went, as was learned a couple of months 
ago, to Archangel. However, nothing has been 
heard from them since that time; and that their 
attempted coup did not succeed may be taken for 
granted, as Palludan was, until a couple of days 
ago, continuing to recruit, and shipping Danish 
youths to North Russia. Now, however, his efforts 
have come to a sudden end and there is no longer 
any possibility of his securing new victims, at 
least in Denmark. 

The recruiting scandal became so thoroughly 
complicated that even the bourgeois press in our 
southern neighbor country found itself forced to 
to give the alarm. The result was that the recruit- 
ing bureau which continued its activities until a few 
days ago in Copenhagen has now been closed by 
the police, and all the traffickers in human beings 


pee there have been taken into custody. 
ough the investigations of the police has 
been proven that since October Palludan sent not 
less than five hundred young men to an uncertain 
fate. Of these about 50 have succeeded in es 
caping at various stations along the way. The 
dramatic stories they have told after many and 
incredible hardships, on their return to 

have lately filled the Danish press and finally 
opened the eyes of the authorities and officials, so 
that they realized it was time to interfere. One 
of the leaders, by name Christensen-Fromberg, has 
been arrested and is being tried. He will undoubt- 
edly be indicted. 

It is stated that Palludan has had a payment of 
700 crowns for each man whom he delivered to 
the representative of Kolchak at Murmansk. For 
officers, corporals, sergeants, etc., his honorarium 
was 100 crowns more. Thus it was to his own 
interest to get men of the latter kind, but when # 
became hard to secure these he arranged a hasty 
promotion of the loafers of Copenhagen. From 
this it can be clearly seen that the transaction was 
nothing but a money making scheme for Palludan. 
From several sources attempted denials that these 
enlistments had anything to do with military serv- 
ice were made, Existing contracts prove, however, 
clearly enough that it had never been a question 
of anything else than war service. According to 
the contract the signers bound themselves to “per- 
form war, gendarm, and police service for the Rus- 
sian government.” (That is for Kolchak.) The 
signer also declared himself to be conscious of 
“being subject to Russian army regulations,” and 
finally declares himself upon his honor and con- 
science “to do his duty as a brave soldier”. These 
contracts were, ingeniously enough, not presented 
to the men to sign until they were already on 
board the Russian steamers on their way to Arch- 
angel. There is not the slighest doubt but that 
these contracts meant exclusively war service, and 
that the league which operated in Stockholm is 
liable under Swedish law no less than the one in 
Copenhagen is under Danish. 

The Swedish authorities have, in various ways, 
supported this criminal trafic. When Politiken 
requested, a few months ago, that the police should 
stop a departing Swedish contingent, no measures 
whatever were taken,—on the contrary they did 
not even arrest one of the leaders who had been 
enjoying himself by cheating the artillery regiment 
of Uppland out of a large sum of money and was 
for that placed on the police register. Further- 
more these soldiers recruited for the service of 
foreign powers, were, without hindrance, trans- 
ported through Sweden. Palludan, who did not 
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dare go to Copenhagen himself, stayed at times in 
Stockholm where, in company with his brother, 
he reviewed, about a month ago, one of his Danish 
detachments which went through Sweden without 
attracting the least attention from the police au- 
thorities here, who, on the other hand, so carefully 
watch all suspicious characters. On this occasion 
Palludan also spoke of the recruiting work he had 
conducted in Sweden, expressing himself as being 
pleased with the “good” results he had obtained, 
and saying that the work would be continued as 
long as it was possible to export men. According 
to ae Danish fugitives who cure ship re- 
cently passed Murman carrying o Swedish 
White Guards on board. : - 

The fate of the Swedes in the far and inhospi- 
table North Russia is, as has been said, unknown. 
The Russian naval attache, Staschevsky, who re- 
mains here since the time of the old regime of the 
Czar, would undoubtedly be able to tell much if 
he cared to do so, but he prefers to remain silent 
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and let his mouthpiece, Nya Dagligt Allehanda, 
serve its temperate and rose colored lies. 

One can make an estimate of conditions as they 
really exist at Archangel from the reports which 
have been received by Politiken. been re- 
ported that the White Guards are at present evacu- 
ating the city, which is now without either food or 
fuel. Barricade battles are being fought daily, 
between soldiers and workers. Six hundred pris- 
oners of war who were transferred from Johansky 
to Archangel refused to go against the Bolsheviki 
and half of them were shot, for their refusal. The 
other half were sent to help in the unloading of 
war materials. At Murmansk the Danes stationed 
there received their first baptism of fire in the 
repreasion of a strike. A fight occurred between 
the Danish Battalion consisting of 200 men, and 
the workers. At this time a great number were 
wounded on both sides. Four Finns were shot. 
Somes Danes who made common cause with the 
workers were jailed. 


Lunacharsky on Soviet Education 
(Translated from “L’Humanité,” Paris, of January 3, 1920) 


A GERMAN radio of December 21, 1919, gave 
the following analysis of the report on public 
education in Russia presented by Lunacharsky at 
the last All-Russian Congress, whose sessions re- 
cently closed at Moscow: 

Before one of the studies committees of the 
last Congress of Soviets, the People’s Commissar 
for Public Education read a detailed report on the 
achievements of the Soviet power in the realm of 
education, instruction, sciences, literature and the 
fine arts. After having explained the general prin- 
ciples of socialist education, and after having de- 
clared that the aim attained is not merely the trans- 
mission of certain technical or military knowledge, 
but above all the creation of a mentality entirely 
new and truly socialist, Lunacharsky passed on 
to the examination of the measures taken to realize 
the immense and far-reaching program of the com- 
missariat. At the base there is the école unique, 
or the single school. By the single school the Soviet 
power does not understand a school which is not 
included in the several types of establishments, 
but on the contrary a single series of schools open 
on equal terms to all the workers and to all the 

ple ... (hiatus). ... A program as vast as 
this demands immense means both as regards places, 
material and personnel. This last remains unfor- 
tunately to a large extent steeped in the bourgeois 
spirit, especially in the superior grades. In spite 
of these difficulties and the material obstacles to 
which has been added the barbarous blockade of 
the Allies, the results obtained are considerable. 
The Socialists in the scholastic education are deeply 

etrated with sympathy for the Soviet power. 
There has been created a federation, already power- 


ful, of workers for Socialist education and teaching. 
The number of schools has increased considerably. 
In the course of the preceding school year, 1,650 
new schools were built. In the course of the school 
year 1918-19 there were opened 5,700 new schools. 
The number of pupils has very nearly doubled, to 
wit, 2,618,000 in the schools of the first grade, 
and about 200,000 in the schools of the second 
grade. The number of masters has increased in a 
still greater proportion. At the present time there 
are in Russia nearly 50,000 schools of the first 
grade and 2,100 of the second grade. The number 
of children of school age can be reckoned at 9,000,- 
000; at the present time 27 per cent of this number 
attend schools. The school budget is steadily on 
the increase. At the present time each province 
receives for public instruction around 140 million 
roubles a week. In the realm of higher education, 
one of the most important reforms was the replace- 
ment of the faculty of law by a faculty of social 
sciences, The special superior schools and the 
faculties of medicine have made a_ progress 
which is even more considerable. The Com- 
missariat has granted to the teaching estab- 
lishments for higher eduction 400,000,000 rubles 
for the current semester. The number of students 
has risen to 158,000 and the number of professors 
to 5,500. At Moscow alone there are more than 
2,000 new students. In a few months they have 
succeeded in attaining a preparation sufficient to 
permit them to enter the ranks of regular students 
of the University. There exist at Petrograd, Mos- 
cow, Voronezh, Kazan and Saratov free ateliers for 
the fine arts, which have about 4,000 pupils. 
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The New Russia 


A description by Griffin Barry, Special Correspondent of the London “Daily Herald,” of conditions in 
eee Soviet Russia as he saw them in February. 


P (via H 18—As I drove 
along Petrograd troops ing wires and 
dressing the roads in aapege 2 against the improbable 
resumption. of any! sitack 0 city. Our cart passed 
incoming gangs of them. 

Was it, in the very least, the Army J had watched roll 
through Russian cities, to and from the front, tide after 
gray tide, in 1916? It is smaller now; its clothes are 
older. Something elee, its tidal goality.: fa. pone. It had 
been terrifying while it lasted, that ti orming itself 
somewhat on the vast steppes as an element will reform, 
as often as the it. Then the dykes broke, 
beginning on the March day in Petrograd when the Tsar’s 
black eagles were stamped to pieces, officers ignored, and 
the Red Flag hoisted. I had seen that first break, and it 
was terrifying also, but not as the dead weight of an element 
7 The early mood was gone now, but it had made men 


sheep. 
Old Army and New 

A professional soldier should report on the result. I 
am not one, and I saw the new army, as such, only as I 
drove through it that day. But I had known the old 
Russian army, and one or two differences would have 
struck a child. 

No idle offcers were to be seen. The old driven groups 
were no more. Men worked independently on telegraph 
poles or in ditches, calling to one another about their work. 
Officers, distinguishable o by an officer’s belt, worked 
with the men, often with their hands. No military show 
except a smart salute from the guards who examined our 
papers. I counted six Chinese, instead of the huge gangs 
of Orientals that had worked behind the imperial front. 
The other faces were Russian: occasionally the impassive 
elderly peasant, more often his beardless son. The ragged 
Communist Army, winning on the longest front in history! 
Why was it the only force left on the Continent with 
morale? 

The Petrograd train was late (wood for the engine hadn't 

snging i 


forest), 
and IJ pressed into 


ors), F 


No Acute Hunger 


Business men with spectacles and portfolios shouldered 
peasants; peasants accommodatingly held other people's 
children on their knees with their own; there was entire 
good nature, infinite pushings and excuses and the com- 
pome smell of sweat, food, sheepskin and straw that no 

ussian station has been without, winter and summer, 
since stations were built. 

If there was real hunger in the place I could not make 
it out. People looked cold rather ie ill-fed. More than 
once I saw coarse black bread passed out from baskets 
that seemed open to friend and stranger. 

One refined-looking woman in an expensive coat three 
years out of style held a group by her her face alight. 
She murmured an excuse in French to me as she passed, 
observing that I was a foreigner. My companion ex- 
plained that she was the head of a Soviet creche where 
working women left their children by day. 

The first, second and third-class waiting-rooms had be- 
come one. The familiar dirt-stained ikon in the corner 
had vanished, and the walls were covered with posters. A 
brilliantly drawn one represented Russia as a half-finished 
building alive with workers, stark against the dawn. In 
another a symbolical muzhik was cutting a harvest of the 
heads of Denikin, Kolchak and Co. 

The wood came on sleds from the trees over the way, 
and soon we jogged on to Petrograd. 

From the station great avenues branched out, battered 
by five years of war and two of revolution, not hiding a 
scar. There were no cabs, or next to none; two competent 


I used to know; the 
charm—always near to horror—of the historic town under 
the frozen sky; the challenge its myriad poor had issued 
to the world of o i force long before, and were 
still unbrokenly sending—those memories faded before tho 
universal struggle I touched and saw and walked through 
at every corner. 

I had never seen a search for food and warmth so con- 
tinuous, so exposed. It came into the street every time 
door was opened. It was in the eyes of the people I saw, 
ade aa Yet I can’t say I saw signs 

espair. 
ere was order in the labor; needs were being satisfied. 
Petrograd had enough bread—plenty for the moment, I 
learned leter, though wood was scarce. Occasionally a 
lorry loaded with these things burning a stinking 
mixture of kerosene whose smoke hid the vehicles. More 
often spontaneous groups worked in the streets. A crowd 
of women had attacked a barge frozen in the Neva, and 
were tearing firewood out of its dark body. Sacks af 
flour were being dragged over the enow toward some aris- 
tocratic mansions, housing the people now. People came 
out of houses in clothes that had been costly, and helped 
with these things. There were neither idiers nor bosses 
visible, and there was no quitting, with the cold and the 
need to eat pressing close behind. 

The Real Surprise 

It was not so much the suffering that astonished me, for 
there is the like in several blockaded capitals in Europe 
today. But the calm with which the people took it was a 
facer. Later, a bit at a time, I eaw cause and effect. 

There was no strange reason for the lack of despair 
among the workers, for instance. For the first time in 
their lives they were getting a full share in everything 
there was. 

And the simple logic of the revolution had made every- 
one a worker—unless he had saved enough solid gold to 
buy vanishing commodities at fantastic prices indefinitely. 
These last were few, as I learned later. The bulk of the 
former privileged had come over, some from insight into 
what had happened to the will of the masses, some from 
resignation. 

The first officials I met welcomed me with an apology 
instead of tea in a cold room where they had worked all 
day. Headquarters telephoned that I would be accepted 
as the representative of a workers’ paper, that a guide 
would show me to a room as soon as he could come across 
the iad Meanwhile I watched a revolutionary bureau at 
wor 

The shell of what had been comfort was there—type- 
writers, broad chairs, pictures, cleanlinesa. Good food and 
sufficient heat were absent and had been for long: mry hosts 
laughed at the need of either, or refused to speak of it. 
They went on with their corners of the city administration 
steadily and with a kind of gaiety, scarcely looking up 
except to fire a joke at me about the outside world’s opinion 
of Bolsheviam. 

The guide came with food under her arms from the 
communal stores, twisted in old newspapere—black bread, 
sugar, two ancient tins of fish, a handful of sweets, manu- 
factured as children’s ration, from carrots, in a Soviet fac- 
tory, and even a little dried caviare. It was the Soviet 
Republic’s regular gift to strangera. That night I clept 
in a clean room at the Astoria Hotel, Jong since turned 
into a home for Soviet workers. I was told I needed no 
Government passport for the moment. That gave a sensa- 
tion of freedom new to any traveler in wartime Europe. 

—London Daily Herald, February 25, 1920. 
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INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL IN URALS 


In Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn there is a long report 
on conditions of production in the Ural indus- 
tries, which have once more me an important 
factor in the economic life of Soviet Russia after 
the reconquest of these regions. The metal indus- 
tries have revived most quickly of all, icularly 
the manufacture of plantation railrcata, of wire 
nails and tools. The Ural industries are being 
drawn upon particularly for supplying the de- 
ficiency in the materials necessary for preparing 
transportation. The railroad shops are again in 


full operation, although they are for the present oc- 
cupied chiefly in repairs on locomotives and rail- 
road cars. 


The Bolsheviki have found extensive supplies of 
domestic utensils, locksmith and blacksmith tools, 
metal tools, etc. While these articles had been in- 
tended for exportation to Asia and Siberia they are 
now to be sent to Central Russia. Concerns manu- 
facturing munitions have been assigned to the cen- 
tral authorities with the purpose of adapting them 
to new branches of production, in order to save fuel 
and to utilize raw materials for more useful pur- 


poses. 

Particularly great progress has been made in the 
last few months in mining of precious metals, 
particularly gold and platinum. The yield of plati- 
num was already raised in the first month after the 
reconquest of this region, to 12 poods per month. 
On the other hand, the quarrying of precious stones 
has been rare abandoned aud the copper mining 
industry of the Ural region is approaching a serious 
crisis. The Kolchak administration had not suc- 
ceeded in keeping the mines in efficient operation, 
so that a considerable portion of them has become 
inundated, while many other mines have suffered 
through technical obstruction practiced by the retir- 
ing Kolchak troops. 

To alleviate the fuel famine a rather large plan 
for the exploitation of the numerous peat bogs has 
been undertaken. At the same time the construction 
of peat machines and all other materials n 
for a perfected exploitation of peat is being camel. 

—Kommunistiche Arbeiterzeitung, Jan. 9, 1920. 


SOLIDARITY IN AUSTRIA 
On Tuesday, February 10, a consignment of 
11,048 rifles, destined for the Polish army, was to 
have been loaded under the supervision of Polish 
officers. The rifles were bought in a local arsenal 
at the price of 140 crowns-a piece by a certain 
Gottesmann (surely an ardent Pole: it would be 
interesting to learn how much the government is 
aying to this patriotic contractor.—Ed. note). 
e railroad workers have declared, however, that 
they did not want to load these rifles designed for 
fighting the Russian proletariat, and that these 
arms should by right remain in the country, for 
they were necessary to the workmen here. An in- 
tervention by the Ministry for Military Affairs 
(Staatsamt fuer Heerwesen) was of no avail, and 
the rifles were not loaded. 
—Swit, Vienna, Feb. 13, 1920. 
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SWEDISH ACTION AGAINST SMUGGLERS 

The Government authorizes the Customs Depart- 
ment to draw up accusations also for mis- 
demeanors in the service. 

The Government, at the request of the Chamber 
of Justice, has authorized the Customs Department 
at Stockholm, in the cases mm which it may draw 
up accusations against certain employees of the 
Petrograd Legation, the Swedish Consulate General, 
and Consulate in Russia, for smuggling rubles, an- 
tiquities, and other articles:of value, to ask for in- 
dictments simultaneously, and from the same court, 
for the offenses of these persons in the discharge 
of their duties. According to the investigation 
undertaken by the Customs officer at Stockholm, 
Th. Eksandh, indictments are to be asked against 
Captain-Commander H. Elliot, Consul Einar ae 
berg, Secretary of Legation Baron Koskull, as well 
as Captain G. Murray. On the other hand, the 
Customs officer said that it was still an open ques- 
tion whether indictments should be asked for against 
the Honorary Attache P. E. Brusewitz, the Candi- 
date in Philosophy G. Langenfelt, the Attache O. K. 
G. Landkvist, the Master of Philosophy H. Nilsson, 
Honorary Attache Th. Orre, and the Candidate in 
Philosophy G. Quennerstedt. 

—Folkets Dagblad Politiken, Feb. 20, 1920. 


RUSSO-POLISH NEGOTIATIONS 
Warsaw, February 9th:—The Polish Government 
would be ready to consider Soviet Russia’s offer 
of peace on the following conditions: 
ussia to declare that it has absolutely no plans 
against countries that have separated themselves 
from the former Russian empire; the Russian army 
to be limited; the Polish population in the terri- 
tories occupied by the Red Army to be granted 
minority rights; commercial relations with Soviet 
Russia to be resumed. The Polish Government asks 
that the boundaries of Poland shall be the same 
as in 1774 and the country’s independence recog- 


nized. 

The Polish Social Democrats have threatened 
a general strike if the Soviet Goverment’s offer of 
peace should be rejected. 

Moscow, February 9th:—The People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs communicates that the 
military representative of Latvia has questioned 
the Polish Government whether Poland, if it should 
begin negotiations with the Bolsheviki, will con- 
sider the obligations Poland has undertaken with 
regard to Latvia. The Polish Government answered 
that Poland will under no circumstances force Lat- 
via to accept the fait accompli. 

The Poranny newspaper Kurir reports that in 
political circles at Warsaw the opinion is current 
that the chief condition for peace with Soviet Russia 
is the independence of Latvia, Lithuania, White 
Russia, and Ukraine. The Polish Government's 
answer to Russia’s conditions of peace may not be 
expected until the expiration of several weeks. 

ewspapers at Warsaw published the appeals 
of the All Russian Central Executive Committee. 

—Christiania Social-Demokraten, Feb. 12, 1920. 
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RUSSIAN CLAIMS TO SPITZBERGEN 

Helsingfors, Feb. 15.—According to a wireless 
message from Moscow, a Soviet newspaper in that 
city, under the heading “Making Your Reckoning 
Without the Host,” has the following to say con- 
cerning the decision of the Allies to give Spitz- 
bergen to Norway: 

“Russia has always had as great a right to these 
islands as any other state. The islands have now 
been given to Norway without even informing the 
Soviet Government to that effect. The People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs files a protest 
in the name of the country which it represents 
against this cession of territory, simultaneously 
stating that the Soviet authority cannot regard as 
binding an international arrangement in the making 
of which it has not been consulted.” 

—Folkets Dagblad Politiken, Feb. 17, 1920. 


THE LOT OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA 


One of the fairy tales most often circulated con- 
cerning Soviet Russia is the one that tells about 
alleged persecutions and annihilations of the 
intelligentsia on the part of the Bolsheviki. The 
actual fact is that the representatives of art and 
learning in Soviet Russia are treated more con- 
siderately than in any other country. Thus, ac- 
cording to Krassnaya Gazetta, a special commiasion 
has been installed in Petrograd with the purpose of 
improving the status of men of learning. In Jan- 
uary this commission drew up a list of 1,800 
scholars who are to obtain bigger rations of food- 
stuffs than the other inhabitants of the city. In 
addition, the commission decided to use Archduke 
Vladimir’s former palace for a “scholars’ home.” 
In order that men of learning may be able to carry 
on their labors without suffering from lack of 
fuel a number of the apartments are to be ke 
lighted and heated. In these there may be held 
learned meetings, discussions, etc. In this palace 
there has been established a special bureau for dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs to the scholars. And finally, 
the commission has decided to establish a sana- 
torium for learned men. 


THE WORKERS’ GOVERNMENT AND 
THE COMMUNIST WEEK 


The Izvestya and Pravda publish under this title 
a letter from Lenin, in which he expresses great sat- 
isfaction that the Communist Week took place in the 
time of the present trials of the Soviet power. “Thus 
only the healthy elements of the industrial workers 
and the poor peasantry are being recruited by the 
party, and only sincere adherents join its ranks. 
Among the workers and nts there are many 
who are valuable and capable of taking part in pub- 
lic affairs, there are many organizing and managing 
talents, which are not allowed by capitalism to 
openly join the party and to take part in the con- 
struction of the new life; this is our method of 
struggle against all difficulties. This is the way that 
leads to victory.” 
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RUSSO-GERMAN RELATIONS 

Berlin, Feb. 28—Victor Kopp, the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Government here, has proposed 
to the German Government that two trains a week 
should run between Berlin and Moscow for the 
exchange of German and Russian prisoners, and 
also that sea transport between Hamburg and Odessa 
for the same purpose should be begun. 

The Government Socialist members of the Prus- 
sian National Assembly have put down a resolution 
for the next sitting in favor of the establishment of 
relations with Soviet Russia. Vorwaerts welcomes 
this, and declares it has always held that such 
relations should be established,: provided Russia 
does not interfere in the internal affairs of Ger- 
many. The independent Freiheit thinks this state- 
ment is the first definite step to put an end to the 
ambiguous attitude of the German Government to 
Soviet Russia. 

—London Daily Herald, March 1, 1920. 


AMERICAN GOODS FOR RUSSIA? 


Basle, Jan. 24.—A Berlin telegram reports the 
following: According to the most recent news re- 
ceived from Stockholm, immense supplies of En- 
glish and American goods have been accumulated 
at docks at various points, on the Danish coast, 
apparently ready for shipment. The machines, 
manufactured products, and preserves which have 
been stored at these places are destined for exporta- 
tion to Russia as soon as the last details with re- 
gard to the resumption of trade shall have been 
agreed upon with the Soviet Government. 


NORWEGIAN-RUSSIAN FISH TRADE 

Christiania, March 1—An organization of whole- 
salers in fish has been formed at isti d in 
order to carry on trade in fish with Russia, the 
border states, and possibly also Poland. Two of 
the members of the organization have already left 
for these countries in order to arrange for the ex- 
changes, and there is a great likelihood that their 
journey will have a successful outcome. In this 
organization there are a number of the city’s most 
important fish dealers, and it is therefore expected 
that this movement will have a great importance 
in the export history of this city, if the enterprise 
as projected can be carried out. 


AMNESTY IN LATVIA 

Velikie Luki, November 17 (Rosta).—In the 
Latvian People’s Council, the Social Democrats have 
proposed an amnesty at a definite date, pointing 
out that the prisons and concentration camps were 
overfilled. a Vedenia out of 350 prisoners 158 
were eubjected to violence and torture. Out of 550 
prisoners at Bolmar a special committee decided 
it was necessary to free 162. 

There are no conspicuous communists among the 
prisoners. Colonel Semitan’s expedition acted more 
savagely than the punitive expeditions under the 
Czar. 


—Petrograd Pravda, Nov. 18, 1919. 
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Germany and Russia 
By Karu RADEK : 


[The following article was written by the former representative of the Russtan Soviet Goverment 
in Germany while a prisoner tn the Moabit Jatl, Berlin. Radek was accused by the German Gov- 


ernment of revolutionary actwity and confined in jatl for nine months pending trial. 


He was 


released in December, 1919. +It was proven at the trial that he was opposed to any “aboritve 


attempt at revolution”. | 


Tas article is not an attempt to convince 
bourgeois Germany of the advantages of Com- 
munism. I do not believe that any arts of rhetoric 
can ever make the communistic order of society 
palatable to the bourgeoisie. It will come into its 
own through the struggle of the proletariat against 
the will of the bourgeoisie as the only possible 
means of setting right the disjointed world. But 
it is not with the purpose of describing this histo- 
rical perspective that I write these lines; the 
capitalist world has not the sense of humor that 
the dying feudal world had: to take a certain 
pleasure in diagnosing its own death-struggle. 

In this article only such things will be treated 
as interest keenly even the most rabid opponents 
of Communism: such as coal and wood, flax, 
linen, cotton, railroads, and other things which 
may well render their ten percent. So I may 
ask for the attention of all those readers who are 
more interested in the commercial section of their 
paper than in the editorials. But I believe that 
to the various gentlemen of the political world the 
article may also prove of interest, if on no other 
account, then at least to scatter the fear that may 


take hold of them when they read the title of the 
article and the name of the author. 

In Russia the World War fully disintegrated 
the capitalist system, which in other quarters, tov, 
was none too firm on its feet. The result was 
that the working class came into power, supported 
by the peasants, who wanted peace and land. 
Descartes teaches in his “Essay on Method” that 
when we wish to tear down the condemned build- 
ing in which we are living in order to set up a 
new one in its place, we must find a temporary 
shelter until the task is completed. But a 
numerous people cannot find so many temporary 
dwellings. When they tore down the old capitalist 
Russia they remained in the open, freezing in the 
cold, and had to seek shelter in barracks. Bour- 
geois sociologists see in this a proof of the stupidity 
of Ivan and the insanity of his leaders, who did 
not understand that he who has no temporary 
housing must simply refrain from tearing down 
the old house and content himself with repairs 
instead: that is, “reform”. But even the old 
liberal German Professor Dah}mann said, in his 
History of the English Revolution, that the re- 
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modeling or reforming of an uninhabitable dwell- 
ing-actually consists in its collapse. However, it 
may be, the fact is that the house of the Russian 
is demolished and that the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment has the inflexible determination to build it 
anew. 


This aim it has been following since Spring of 
the year 1918. It could not accomplish it sooner. 
Not for the reason, however, as the philosophers 
of capitalism maintain, that on the foundation of 
communist policy one cannot undertake any sens- 
ible construction. The administrators of the Soviet 
Republic know well that tearing down requires 
different measures from construction. They know 
that construction cannot proceed according to the 
plan and desire of single groups of workers, 
depending upon their disposition or lack of dis- 
position to work, but that the plan must be framed 
in accordance with the interests of the whole 
Russian people, founded upon the will of its fore- 
most ranks, and carried out in disciplined labor. 
They know that labor is no debating society, in 
which everybody, whether he has something sen- 
sible or something stupid to say, has an equal 
right to put his finger in the pie. 

The master-builders must be given the opportu- 
nity to perform the task. And what the admi- 
nistrators of the Soviet Republic know, they will 
be able to put through. Whatever one might 
hold against them, it certainly is not lack of re- 
solution. And their decisiveness is not the be- 
nevolent despotism of the Commissars of the 
People, but the will of hundreds of thousands 
of workers who have the experience of two years 
of revolution behind them and know, on the basis 
of this experience, having had to drink the cup 
to the dregs, that the difference between a 
capitalist and a proletarian state is not that 
in the latter one need not work or listen to any- 
body at all, while in the former one was a 
toiling slave, but that labor and discipline in the 
proletarian state serves the interests of the whole, 
while in the capitalist state it served the profit 
of the private capitalist or of the capitalist state. 

If all these conceptions (which were recognized 
in April 1919 by the representatives of the 
Russian working class through the act of the 
Executive Committee in agreeing to the theses of 
Lenin) have thus far not been put into practice, 
the fault lies exclusively with foreign invasion. 
Soviet Russia was cut off from metal ore, and oil, 
the products of the Ukraine and the Caucasus, by 
German imperialism, while the corresponding pro- 
ducts of the Urals and Siberia were witheld by 
Entente imperialism. German imperialism is 
dead beyond resurrection. Entente imperialism in 
the fall of last year expected that by this spring 
or summer it would have overrun our land, and 
in Berlin all our friends, from Herr Solf and Herr 
Scheidemann to Herr Kautsky, began at once to 
look around for more or less pathetic epitaphs for 
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us. They carefully avoided our acquaintance, for 
fear they might be made to pay the funeral ex- 
penses. Kolchak was appointed our chief grave- 
digger, while General Denikin and the Entent:. 
forces were to come up from the south and give 
us the death blow. 

The armies of Kolchak, equipped by the Entente, 
are so badly beaten that according to the con- 
fession of his London friends they cannot be 
counted on at all for the present. The Intente 
troops in the south had to be withdrawn, just as 
they had to be withdrawn in the north; for if 
large bodies of them are used they will have to 
be recruited from among the workers, who are 
prone to Bolshevist “contagion”, while with little 
bands of volunteers the Entente is only compro- 
mised by inevitable defeats. While we were 
forced to concentrate against our strongest enemy, 
Kolchak, Denikin was able to inflict defeats upon 
us and to occupy the important Donetz basin. 
Since he had carried out mobilization by universal 
conscription, he could even continue a while longer 
co inflict defeats upon us. For the very reason 
that he carried out the conscription plan, round- 
ing up peasants and imposing upon them as 
leaders junkers who were planning to take the 
land away from them, every step forward was a 
step toward the grave. The Soviet Republic will 
dispose of its internal enemies; for the external 
aid by which our opponents must stand or fal! 
is growing weaker and weaker. 


I do not believe that the Soviet idea will triumph 
this year in England, France and America. But 
whoever follows the internal political and economic 
crisis in the Entente countries, not in the brain- 
less reports of the German press, which never 
stood lower than at the present time, but in the 
Times, the Temps, and the New Republic, 
in the reports of the British banks and stock 
companies, will not doubt that “post-war-itis” 
is asserting itself in these countries too in the 
form of the lowering of productive power, in 
rising prices, and in tremendous social struggles 
which are developing during the present winter 
into a social crisis, and will probably bring about 
both in France and in England a coalition of the 
right wing of the working class with the left wing 
of the bourgeoisie, as a temporary stage of the 
world crisis. These changes will bring the end 
of the.attempts on the part of Entente capital to 
put down the revolutionary movement in Central 
and Eastern Europe, and will lead to an attempt 
to negotiate with the revolutionary governments, 
in the hope of hollowing them out from within 
and forcing them to adapt themselves to the 
capitalist system. 


Farseeing capitalistic elements have, in fact, 
been groping in this directions. For example, 
Davison, the chief director of the Morgan trust, 
was one of the men most in favor of applr- 
ing the brakes in the action against Russia. If 
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the ground is trembling more severely under the 
feet of Entente capitalism, this capitalism will 
learn to understand that if for decades the capital- 
ist states were able to maintain commercial rela- 
tions with feudal states, they will reconcile them- 
selves also to the existence of proletarian states; 
the more so when the proletarian state shows 
them that it appreciates the necessity of feeding 
the sharks, giving them a chance to earn some- 
thing, as long as they are still at large and have 
not yet been strangled by the proletariat in their 
own respective lands. The leaders of the Russian 
Republic know that this problem of the relation of 
the Socialist state to capitalist states existed even 
fur the early modern Socialists, as, for instance, 
with Wistanley in the seventeenth century. So 
long as the World Revolution has not taken hold 
of all the capitalist states (which cannot happen 
all at once), the socialist states are compelled, for 
political as well as economic reasons, to find a 
modus vivendi for their relations. 


Now, the social crisis of world capitalism, which 
mitigates the direct pressure of capitalism upon 
the socialist states, causes the capitalist power of 
production to sink and causes the capitalist states 
to lose the ability to cover the demand for 
goods, the shortage of which is one of the 
reasons that compel the revolutionary countries 
to seek a basis for relations with the capitalist 
states. 


When one observes the hopes of the bour- 
geoisie of Germany for all the pretty things 
they are to get from the Entente if they con- 
quer the dragon of Bolshevism, one is simply 
bewildered. Since the spokesmen of the Ger- 
man and Austrian bourgeoisie do not take the 
trouble to study even the economic conditions of 
the Entente countries, which they really ought to 
do, they should at least ask themselves: If the 
United States and England are so rich in manu- 
factures, machines, and other useful things, why 
then do they permit Italy to be driven toward revo- 
lution for lack of all these necessities, and why do 
they permit the social crisis in Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, the very countries that are sup- 
posed to form the sanitary cordon against the 
plague of Bolshevism, to become more acute every 
day? And what is the significance of the con- 
tinued rise in the cost of living in England and 
America? If they had a superabundance of things 
there, there would be no social crisis. The truth 
is, however, that everywhere there is a shortage 
of machines, coal and means of transportaion. 


The result is that however much Russia will 
be dependent above all on America, as far as the 
importation of machinery is concerned, it cannot 
depend on the superabundance in the Entente 
countries. It will have to try to get from each 
land what it can. Political interests, as well as 
economic interests, force Soviet Russia to attempt 
with all means to secure not only from the En- 
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tente, but also from other states, from Germany, 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia every little commo- 
dity that is to be had. All theSe states stand in 
the same relation toward Soviet Russia. None 
of them will be able to refuse wood, hemp, linen, 
platinum, merely because it does not like Com- 
munism. As soon as the great ban of the Entente 
falls (and fall it will), the race for the great 
Russian market will begin, for in the last analysis 
the large concerns are thinking not only of the 
comparatively smal] quantities of goods which they 
can export to Russia and import from Russia at 
this time, but of the future of the Russian market. 
If Germany’s capitalists are still of the opinion, 
which the German Government has made the guid- 
ing principle of its policy, that they will receive 
a “democratic” order and annual interest from 
the Entente as a reward for waiting until a Kol- 
chak is victorious, then there is no help for them: 
then the smuggling of the German medicaments 
to Russia through the medium of the Warsaw 
Jews will be the regular method of importation, 
and Russian goods will enter Germany through 
neutral countries or by way of the land of the 
dollar: not along the path of direct commerce 
based upon some sensible regulation of the system 
of exchange of goods between states, but through 
the sieve of the “crazy” status of money exchange 
at the present time and through the mediation of 
the go-between, who is not afraid of the Bolsheviki 
and takes money for not being afraid. 


The world’s poverty in goods makes it necessary 
for Russia to try with all its might to repair and 
restore the mechanical and technical implements 
she possesses in order to use them, in addition to 
what she can get abroad, to begin reconstruction 
again. At the same time, Germany’s technical 
brains have a particular significance for Russia, 
now that German foreign enterprise is a thing of 
the past and the German intellectual is destined 
to be shunned throughout all the world for a con- 
siderable time to come. The Soviet Government 
sought no quarrel with the Russian intellectuals 
and professional men; they declared war upon us. 
Many of them have come to us in the meantime; 
let the German intellectual read the report of 
Prof. Henri of the Paris Sorbonne to the French 
Academy regarding the attitude of the Soviet 
Government toward science, a report which the 
German press, which retails even the most sense- 
less stories of Bolshevik atrocities, suppressed, as 
was to be expectéd. 


We shall continue to seek peace with the working 
intellectuals of Russia, in whom we behold the 
crystallized intellectual) capital of the country. But 
even if all of them should find their way to reality, 
to the Russia of the peasants and workers, there 
will still be, after the losses of the war and of 
the Revolution, a shortage of engineers, chemist 
and agronomists. From the Entente countries we 
cannot get them, for they are gobbled up by the 
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colonies of these countries. The only land that 
has an excess of this sort of power is Germany. 
If this excess is directed to Russia, in an organ- 
ized manner, through the associations of these 
intellectual workers, then the working conditions 
of these groups can be centrally regulated and they 
can be assured of a human existence compatible 
with Russia’s general poverty. They must not 
come, however, as supermen to the Colony of 
Sovietia to allow the Bolsheviki to partake of the 
blessings of German culture, but as the pioneers 
of the service of Humanity. We have shown, 
through the manner in which we solved the of- 
ficera question in the Red Army that we are able 
to appreciate the honest work even of our former 
opponents, and we shall be the better able to prove 
it to the German brain-workers according as they 
become filled with the consciousness which is begin- 
ning to prevail within the ranks of the German 
intellectuals, that a new world is coming into be- 
ing, and that its birth will proceed with a mini- 
mum of pain to the extent that the hand and brain 
workers unite at the bedside of Humanity, writh- 
ing in pain, to aid the labor of birth. 


I see honorable German citizens who have not 
yet transferred all their war profits to foreign 
countries, out of reach of the German tax assessor, 
scenting in these statements of mine a fiendish 
plot which I hatched in the hospitable rooms of 
the former jail of Moabit during the long months 
in which my innocence was being officially tested 
according to the penal code, or which I manu- 
factured after learning that I should be forbidden 
ever to set foot on German soil again. “In this 
way, through the medium of traffic of goods and 
people, Bolshevism is to be smuggled into Ger- 
many ; this plan was not concocted by Krassin, the 
director of the economic activity of the Bolshevik 
state, but by Radek, the director of the Bolshevik 
propaganda.” 


It is not modesty, though, but fear of absurdity, 
a fear from which only the German Government is 
free, that prompts me to declare that the fear of 
Bolshevik propaganda must not degenerate into 
stupidity. When German imperialism attempted 
to unseat us, and German Communism was still 
weak, we were compelled to work with all our 
might in the way of propaganda against our 
enemies and in behalf of our friends. The work 
that we have done I will not deny; as a Com- 
mupist I am proud of it. We shall continue this 
sort of work with all the means at our command 
against all states that attack us with arms or with 
the boycott. And no isolation shall hinder us. If 
millions are ready to die for Communism from the 
Urals to the Rhine (to speak only of Russia and 
Germany) they will not allow anything to stop 
them from helping one another continuously. 

But this material and spiritual mutual aid is 
not the deciding factor in the influence of Rus- 
sian on European Communism. It is the exist- 
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ence of Soviet Russia, its heroic fight, and the fact 
that it has maintained itself. This fact has the 
greatest effect, not pamphlets, nor the ruble. To 
which I should add that the Communist move- 
ment in Germany, based for three generations 
past on the effect of the Marxian idea, is least of 
all in need of this sort of aid from the outside. 
Never will the Russian Communist Party allow 
ita fraternal relations with the German party to 
be interfered with; the only question is that of an 
active relation with Soviet Russia. 


I ask all people with good common sense: Can 
German political economy in its present illness, 
can a state that certainly desires to keep alive, 
ignore a large empire out of mere fear, when both 
are dependent upon one another? Whoever reads 
carefully the British and French press will find 
in it day after day articles about the German- 
Bolshevik conspiracy. This must not be taken for 
pure bluff. From conversations with serious 
American and British business men and journalists 
I have gained the conviction that it is not just 
bluff. They told me: “Germany needs Russia, 
Russia needs Germany. But Germany is afraid 
to establish relations with Russia because the En- 
tente’s knife is at her throat. She must therefore 
veil these relations and quietly prepare for the 
future. QOne must not consider the enemy more 
stupid than he is.” 

I am not discourteous, and therefore say nothing 
about stupidity; but really, one should not carry 
discretion too far. It doesn’t get one anywhere, 
either in love or in politics, How often has Ger- 
many offered herself to the Entente as a fighter 
against Bolshevism! Not a single car, not a single 
locomotive, and not a single cow was put down to 
her credit on account of good will. It is not my 
affair to work out for Herr Mueller fundamental 
points for his speeches. Whom God has pushed 
down into Bismarek’s chair he must at least aid 
with certain hints, especially after seeing how 
without his help the Messrs. Bethmann, Jagow, 
Kuehlmann and Solf had driven the cart astray. 


Because I am interested in diplomatic art, I 
should like to ask what the Entente would say if 
Herr Mueller should openly declare: “You can- 
not let me have such and such raw materials; Rus- 
sia can. You lock out the German engineers; 
Russia opens a field to them. Openly and honestly, 
as I have conducted myself since the armistice, I 
declare herewith that I must take raw materials 
where I get them and that I must let German men 
earn their bread where they can.” The Entente 
could do nothing to Germany; it would merely 
be a proof to the Entente that Germany must be 
reckoned with. 


German official policy, however, is guided not 
only by fear of the Entente. There is also the 
desire to win favor through the policy of blockade 
in the eyes of new Denikins, of Czarist “demo- 
crats,” which in the midst of all ethical declama- 
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tions official Germany regards as the certain pro- 
curists of the future Russia. I expressed my opin- 
ion above as to the prospects of the Russian coun- 
ter-revolution. If my presuppositions are errone- 
ous, if the Entente should have the power and the 
will to help the Russian counter-revolution into 
the saddle, then, surely, there will be no room in 
Russia for Herr Mueller with his anti-Bolshevist 
innocence. The counter-revolutionary government 
that would exist by the grace of the City and 
Wall Street would be Germany’s new enemy, even 
if the German Government should appoint Czar 
Nicholas as the patron saint of the German Re- 
public. But in Berlin’s foreign policy there’s a 
bit of villainy too. Many speak of the League of 
Nations and count on the future breach in the 
Entente, which, proceeding from the American- 
Japanese conflict on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, would lead to the following line-up: On 
one side England, France and America, on the 
other Japan, counter-revolutionary Russia, and 
Germany. Well, once counter-revolutionary Ger- 
many gets as far as all that, she will be forgiven 
all the syringes she sold to the Russia of the Bol- 
sheviks. For did not General Mannerheim, the 
blond Teutonic hero, receive grace at the hands 
of the Entente and forgiveness for all his co- 
operation with General von der Goltz—when he 
was needed ? 

May readers with political knowledge forgive 
me for elaborating thus upon the obvious. It is 
necessary, for the spiritual blockade of Russia 
through the German official policy that supposes 
it is a punishment for us when the simplest news 
of Russia which even the Entente press takes from 
our radio service is suppressed, compels us to en- 
large upon hoary truths. 

For a year I have been out of connection with 
the Russian Government. I am acquainted with 
the situation in Russia only through the reports 
of the large British and American newspapers, and 
I express only my own ideas. These may be re- 
vised as follows: 

1. Soviet Russia does not seek any alliance 
with Germany to fight against the Entente. Not 
only is the German capitalist government unac- 
ceptable as an ally, but there is no reason to as- 
sume that there will be a permanent war of the 
Entente against Russia. 

2. Germany and Russia need to have economic 
relations with one another, begause neither of the 
two countries can hope to get from the Entente 
all that it needs, and because they can help one 
another in many ways. 

3. Both states can dispense with any interven- 
tion in one another’s internal affairs and in re- 
establishing commercial relations must reckon with 
the difference in economic organization between 
them. 

From these ideas I draw the following practical 
conclusions : 
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1. Diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries should be resumed. 

2. Both countries should first send to each other 
economic experts to work on the organization of 
the exchange of goods, means of transportation, 
and all undertakings that will encourage exchange 
of goods. 

Should the German Government not take ac- 
tion for such obvious ends, then the preliminary 
problems and preparations should be taken in hand 
by German economic organizations which will get 
in connection with the Russian Government 
through German representatives who seriously 
mean business. A couple of months later the Ger- 
man Government will come hobbling. after. Ger- 
man technical, engineering and chemical associ- 
ations should form advisory agencies for those of 
their members moving over to Russia, to repre- 
sent the interests of these persons with the Rus- 
sian state. They should also organize an objective 
news service from Russia to Germany. 


As for the rest, the German workers will take 
care of that as soon as they get into power. To 
tell them how we shall work then for the well- 
being of the suffering peoples and of the world is 
not necessary. They understand us as we under- 
stand them, and we shall come together in our 
common work without many words. The working 
program here presented is intended for the in- 
terim. I am too little of a diplomat to pretend 
to believe that I have confidence in the long en- 
durance of the present German conditions. The 
German bourgeoisie on ##s own side does not think 
that we shall last very long. Then we are of one 
and the same opinion. But why shouldn’t we ex- 
change linen for drugs, and wood for electrical 
appliances? Surely you won’t demand of people 
to whom you are selling underwear a certificate 
of immortality ? 
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In Esthonia 


BY M. L 
(June 23, 1919) 


Te economic situation of the country is very 
dificult. Industry has disintegrated entirely. 
Already during the period of the Imperialistic war 
some big factories were closed, such as for instance 
the shipyards at Reval, (about 15,000 workers) ; 
others were wrecked (for instance, the best Esthon- 
ian celluloid factory in the city of Parnoff, 3,500 
workers). Even if the factories were unharmed, it 
would have been impossible to run them to their 
fullest capacity owing to the lack of raw materials 
and of a market. The absence of a market is felt 
so keenly that even now there is a great surplus of 
paper. The celluloid factories decreased their pro- 
duction to the minimum. In general all factories 
have decreased their staffs. In Reval only about 
56,000 workers are engaged in factories and shops. 
Unemployment has reached enormous bounds; how- 
ever, there is no exact figure of unemployed. 

Beginning with 1917 the cost of commodities 
increased enormously. Bread is comparatively 
cheap: the rationed bread—] mark 20 pennies (14 
Ib. per day is issued) ; in stores—3-5 marks. The 
food question is becoming more acute, owing to 
the exportation of potatoes to Finland. 

In the Fall of 1917 the Soviet authorities worked 
out a tariff for the workers, which was introduced 
in the same season. This tariff is now valid in 
Reval only. Only the workers of state enterprises 
of the city of Reval (pier and railroad shops, etc.) 
after having threatened to strike, received an in- 
crease to 22 marks per day. This alone is illus- 
trative of the difficulties even of the employed 
workers. As far as the unemployed are concerned, 
their position is still worse. The unemployed fre- 
quently have no money to buy even the rationed 
bread. No one extends any help to the un- 
employed. Most of them went into the villages, 
lead a miserable existence and await the Bolsheviki 
impatiently. 

The situation of the agricultural workers is not 
better. Besides the necessaries of life (or a pension 
in the estates), the worker receives 400-500 rubles 
per year. For this amount, (which the employer 
gets for the sale of 3-4 poods of bread) the worker 
cannot even buy a pair of boots. The position of 
the landless men (the day laborers) is unbearable. 
They are actually starving, as the peasants do not 
sell any of their products to them. 

Part of the land (especially that of the large 
landowners; the peasants’ lands is all cultivated) 
is not cultivated. In the Spring there was a great 
shortage of grain. 

In Esthonia the land question is the most sig- 
nificant, as not less 60% of the entire population 
are engaged in agriculture. The White Esthonian 
Socialist Government could not even partly solve 
this important problem. The division of land 
among the landless and the agricultural laborers 
merely remained on paper in the form of pre- 


campaign propaganda sheets. In the Constituent 
Assembly the Mensheviki together with the bour- 
geoisie resolved to take over (upon indemnifica- 
tion) all estates of over 150 desyatins of arable 
land and to divide them into small plots of 25-40 
desyatins. Several estates were divided into such 

lots, sold at auction and leased, but these estates 

d no actual owners or belonged to the cities. It 
is understood that the land was bought up by the 
“gray barons,” i. e., by the “kulaks” (rich peas- 
ants). Some estates were sold and rented without 
being divided into smaller estates. But even this 
practice was soon stopped. In the Spring the land- 
owners began to come back and took off all de- 
markation signs. Moreover, the representative of 
the Allies complained about “the Bolshevik nature 
of actions of the government” and after this all 
land reforms came to an end. 

When the Germans occupied Esthonia, only sev- 
eral hundred persons were hanged and shot and 
even then the local White Guards were the chief 
cause of these repressions. In the Fall of 1918 the 
German terror ceased altogether. The month of 
November was the culminating period of this 
“democratic freedom.” All political prisoners 
were freed. In Reval a newspaper, “The Commun- 
ist” was openly published, and the Soviet of Work- 
ers’ Deputies was functioning. But the White 
Esthonian Government, which had been organized 
in the meantime, began to employ shooting, the 
scaffold, the prison towards members of our party. 
The terror was at its height in the month of Feb- 
ruary and March. The Reds were being executed 
by ‘decision of the court (military) and without 
any court trial. They were being rounded up in 
the cities, towns and villages. Our comrades were 
in hiding in various cities at secret apartments; in 
the country districts, in swamps and forests, It is 
difficult to estimate the exact number of those killed, 
but at any rate their number is not less than 2,000. 
This number does not include the war prisoners 
and suspects who were shot and hanged at the 
front, neither does it include the number of shot 
white soldiers, among whom there were frequent 
uprisings. The Finnish White Army, composed of 
the lowest element of the population, was exception- 
ally barbarous at that front and in the rear. It 
stabbed, robbed and assaulted everyone. 

So far a small part of the Esthonian proletariat 
and a great number of peasants, and petty land- 
lords still have some illusion with regard to the 
democratic republic. The faith in the well-being 


of the democracy was especially strong at the begin- 
ning of this year. When the Red Army left 
the territory of Esthonia, the white pers 
decried the Bolshevik “atrocities,” al: all 


legal parties promised to give land and peace 
by means of the Constituent Assembly. The 
agrarians (“Land League’’) swore that they would 
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provide the landless men with 40,000 manors; 
other parties competed with them in the campai 
promises; such as the democrats, the toilers, ihe 
clergy (nick-named the “Heavenly league”). All 
these were so busily occupied in promising things 
that they even went beyond all possibility of real- 
izing the promised reforms (confiscation of all 
lands without even excepting the large peasant 
estates). The landless peasants were especially at- 
tracted by the promise of free plots of land and 
of other necessarics. The land was promised for 
“Yuryev day” (‘piil 23rd). However, doubts were 
being expressed as to whether it would be possible 
to get enough surveyors in order to make the de- 
markation. 

Patriotism has reached its height. The mobiliza- 
tion, which was not successful at first, began to 
advance. Deserters began to return voluntarily, 
especially those who found it difficult to hide. The 
peasant soldiers left for the front singing patriotic 
songs. Everyone was very enthusiastic ut the 
idea of Constituent Assembly. Only the conscious 
elements of the proletariat boycotted the elections. 
The majority of workers, agricultural laborers and 
landless peasants voted for the Social Democratic 
Party saying that they are the same as the Bolshe- 
viki and that they would give them the land, peace 
and freedom “according to law”—through the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 32 per cent voted for the Social 
Democrats; 8 per cent for the Social Revolutionists. 
The remainder of the proletariat and semi-prole- 
tariat (hired agricultural, laborers, landless peas- 
ants, etc.) voted for the “toilers,” who at one time 
spoke of the “eternal renting of land,” but at this 
time competed with the Mensheviki, bragging about 
the confiscation of land. 

But already during the first meetings of the Con- 
stituent Assembly it showed its true eae All 
parties, except the Social Revolutionists declared 
that there would be no peace until the Allies signed 
peace. N.t one poor peasant saw the promised 
land. 

Already in May, at the conference of the landless 
called by the Mensheviki there was great depression. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it was attended by 
petty bourgeois elements, the conference pointed 
out to the socialist ministers that land would be 
given by the Bolsheviki only. 

The May elections of the city government are 
sufficient proof of the complete loss of faith in the 
“democratic regime.” And so in Reval only about 
30 per cent of the voters cast their votes (about 
half of the number of votes cast in April for the 
Constituent Assembly). 


The illusions of the Esthonian workers and agri- 
cultural laborers,—of the urban and rural poor 
classes were shattered. Bolshevism began to win 
the sympathy of all proletarians and poor peasants. 
The feelings of the workers of Reval factories is 
illustrative of that time. Although the majority of 
them already beginning with June, 1917, were in- 
clined to be Bolsheviks, still in every enterprise 
there was a minority who always sympathized with 
opportunists and compromisers. Moreover, in the 
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days of occupation and during the regime of the 
White Esthonian Government, the anti-Bolshevik 
elements were always being strengthened through 
the dismissing of suspicious elements and taki 
on of slaves. But now it is difficult to find a worker 
there who is not in sympathy with the Communists. 
The resolutions of our party are adopted unani- 
mously. Many workers, who used to betray the 
Reds are now conscious and open sympathizers 
with the Soviet power. 


In the White Army the number of disciples of 
our party is growing. 

At first the Esthonian military units were formed 
by the Esthonian bourgeoisie after the February 
revolution. Towards the beginning of the October 
revolution they became Bolshevik units. Three- 
quarters voted for our party. But then the major- 
ity of Esthonian soldiers served not in the Esthon- 
ian army where the bourgeoisie had no time to 
transfer them, but they were scattered among the 
czarist armies. Not knowing the Russian language, 
they could not understand the Russian agitators and 
the Russian literature. And the Esthonian agita- 
tors and newspapers, in view of the fact that the 
soldiers were scattered, had no value. Therefore, 
the majority of soldiers who have been at the front 
for a long time and who even now form the nucleus 
of the White Esthonian Army, are hardly acquaint- 
ed with the Communist program. Just as unac- 
quainted with our decade were the war prisoners 
who returned from Central countries directly to 
Esthonia and did not pass through Russia. 

During the elections to the Constituent Assembly 
the majority of soldiers voted for the Mensheviki. 
However, they are aleo beginning to feel disap- 
pointed with the Constituent Assembly. The sol- 
diers at the front often tell deserters from other 
armies that they are foolish to seek refuge with the 
Esthonian White Guards. The units which were 
stationed at Reval are becoming Bolshevistic. 


At the present time we may safely say that the 
greatest percentage of soldiers is for our party. 
However, strict discipline keeps them as yet in sub- 
jection. But uprisings, which are mercilessly sup- 
pressed, arise constantly. 

The inadequacy of the semi-Bolshevik Esthon- 
ian army is due to the fact that it has a great num- 
ber of officers. The Czarist army had many Esthon- 
ian intellectuals, semi-intellectuals,— in general 
petty bourgeois elements who have some education. 
Having become officers, these patriots are now fight- 
ing for their “independence.” There is an officer 
to almost every ten soldiers. But even the officers 
began to hesitate lately, pointing out that the White 
Army will not win anyway, and that defeat will 
bring about the murder of all officers. 

Party propaganda is carried on extensively in 
all cities and towns notwithstanding the fact that 
our best comrades were shot and imprisoned. A 
newspaper “The Communist” is issued illegally. 
From November, 1918, and up to date about 200,- 
000 copies were issued. The paper is being circu- 
lated in every more or less important point and in 
the army. During the strike of printers the Min- 
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By Lr.-Cot. B. 


WasHINGTON, April 10th, 1920. 

The worst truth is better than a lie or silence! 

The systematic lies which were a favorite method 
of British in Russia suffered a complete 
defeat after the famous “Fall of Petrograd.” 

Such a method could not be continued any 
longer and after a series of brilliant victories of 
the Russian Red Army over the invaders, there 
was no more suitable material left for the fertile 
brains of the British agents to continue their 
misleading policy upon public opinion. But still 
the truth was of such character that for the sake 
of “democracy” it could not be issued for publi- 
cation. The only way remaining for the saviors 
of the world was to keep complete silence. 


On the other hand such a method also became 
uncomfortable. The press can not exist without 
news good or unpleasant, and it became alarmed 
when eriticized by ita readers who ask for news 
absolutely indifferent as to what kind of news 
they will find in their newspapers as long as such 
news is sensational. 


The new invasion of Germany by the French 
army, as well as the occupation of Vladivostok by 
the Japanese was just an opportunity for the 
British Press Bureau to keep the public mind 
far away from the real things that are happening 
on the Polish front. The situation in Poland 
must be very critical, and it is not in the in- 
terest of British agents to say much about it; 
from time to time we can find in the newspaper 
columns some brief cables from Warsaw via Lon- 
don about the Polish “victories” over the Rus- 
sians, the victories which as far as we can realize, 
looking at the map, are gradually moving farther 
and farther toward the west. 

The public is told that the peace negotiations 
between Poland and Russia will take place on 
April 10th. To-day is April 10th, if I am not 
mistaken, and the news about the meeting of the 
peace delegates of the belligerent sides is still in 
the same state as it was a month ago. There are 
still negotiations in progress as to whether the 
delegates are to meet at Borisov, Riga or Warsaw. 

As far as I can guess, there is a reason for 
such negotiations. Borisov is situated northwest 
of Bobruisk on the Berezina, and seems to have 
been occupied for a long time by the Reds, while 
Riga, thanks to the possible peace arrangements 
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uprisings, but so far these out-bursts of dissatisfac- 
tion were not of a united character and were easily 
subdued by squads of volunteers, 
the ranks of the Esthonian, Finni 
bourgeoisie. 
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between Soviet Russia and the remainder of the 
Baltic States, is not a place where the Poles would 
like to meet their enemies for a peace settlement. 
The ambitious Polish politicians are anxious that 
the Russians, as was the case in regard to the 
Germans during the Great War, should meet their 
representatives in the sphere of Polish occupation 
—in Russia and in rto case in Poland. 

The Russians do not mind where the peace con- 
ference takes place and it is not their fault that 
the victorious Red Army by its advance destroys 
the plans of the Polish diplomats. Consequently, 
peace negotiations are more likely to be settled 
in Warsaw. Accordingly a cable from Stockholm 
of April 10th (The Associated Press) states: “A 
Bolshevik army has been mobilized and equipped, 
according to a Moscow message, in preparation 
for an advance to the Polish front. The Bol- 
sheviki are calling great military forces to arms 
for the purpose of coercing the Poles to accept 
peace terms by the menace of a general offensive.” 
Well, since the beginning of March we were told 
the same thing and we have noticed some import- 
ant battles which took place along the whole Polish 
front ending, in spite of all Polish victories, with 
an advance of the Russian army of more than a 
hundred miles in some cases. 


Consequently, in- spite of all the efforts of the 
British Press Bureau to keep silent about Polish 
affairs and in spite of all endeavors of the Polish 
Embassy in Washington to console the American 
public by saying that everything is all right in 
Poland, I venture to say that imperialistic Pol- 
and cannot fight Soviet Russia and must lay down 
her arms before the proletarian army of perhaps 
the most powerful republic in the world. 


And what about Japan? “The Japanese troops 
to-day (April 5th, 1920) occupied Vladivostok, 
after eight hours of, severe fighting in all parts of 
the city. The Japanese imperial flag is flying in 
the place of the Russian ensign from all govern- 
ment buildings.” This was dispatched in all the 
American papers of April 7th. At the same time 
it was reported that in Nikolsk Ussurysk and in 
Khabarovsk the fighting between the Japanese and 
Russians is in full progress. It was said that in 
Nikolaievsk on the Amur seven hundred Japanese 
were killed by the Russians, and taking into con- 
sideration the lack of further information the 
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Japanese have suffered a serious defeat in these 
regions of Eastern Siberia. This clash between 
the Russians and Japanese troops has not surprised 
me at all. 


Already in the New York Cali as far back as 
December 6th, 1919, in my article entitled “Jap 
army will fail in Siberia,” I foreshadowed the 
blundering attack of Japan on Soviet Russia. 

“<Japan favors aggressive campaign in Siberia! 
America will be asked to give substantial support 
to drive against Bolsheviki,’ 80 we were informed 
by the Associated Press from Tokio on November 
28th, 1919. Though I read with great prejudice 
any news run by that organization, nevertheless, 
I see some possibility of a new disaster taking 
place in the world, and a new war between Russia 
and Japan may break out.” (New York Call, De- 
cember 6th, 1919.) 


Early in December, 1919, Admiral Albert 
Gleaves, Commander of the United States Asiatic 
Fleet, reached Japan on board the cruiser South 
Dakota, and negotiations took place with the ob- 
ject of Japanese-American cooperation in Siberia. 

Japan apparently was not in favor of acting 
single-handed, realizing well that to deal with the 
Red Army in Siberia would be quite a different 
story from what it was when the Japanese armies 
met the Russian imperialistic forces in Manchuria 
in 1904. 

As far as could be seen, Japanese diplomacy did 
not succeed in enticing America into a new dan- 
gerous adventure. The evacuation of the Americans 
started, and as we are informed, the American 
Expeditionary Forces prevented a brush between 
the Russian forces and Japanese when the Social 
Revolutionists succeeded in dislodging the govern- 
ment of Kolchak and became master of Vladivoe- 
tok. Now that the American forces under Major 
General William 8. Graves, except for a small con- 
tingent, left Vladivostok on April lst, the Japan- 
ese military command at once decided to carry 
out their previously prepared plan of attacking the 
garrison of Vladivostok. 

The moment chosen by Japan was very favor- 
able. The Ussuri, the Amur, and the Maritime 
provinces of Eastern Siberia had just succeeded 
in overthrowing the hated regime of Kolchak. A 
certain semi-socialistic provincial government was 
established in Khabarovsk, Nikolsk-Ussurysk, and 
in Vladivostok. That government was called by 
the English Press Bureau a Government of the 
Zemstvos. It was an absolute absurdity because 
in that part of Siberia Zemstvog never were in 
existence. In reality as far as could be seen from 
the local Russian papers that have reached America 
the regions which freed themselves from Kolchak 
autocracy are under the control of the Headquar- 
ter Staff of the Revolutionary army. In short, a 
provincial military dictatorship of the proletarian 
army was established with the general policy of 
putting an end to the foreign invasion of Siberia. 
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Studying the local Russian press as far back as 
the middle of February, I can see that the newly 
established governments are inclined to act in ab- 
solute accordance with the Soviet Government 
looking to the movement to the east on the Red 
army as on a reinforcement in fighting the Rugsian 
reactionaries as well as foreign intervention. 

Therefore it will not be a mistake to consider 
the whole Russian military force in East Siberia 
now as a vanguard of the Red army. 


Since April 5th, 1919, the Japanese landed at 
Vladivostok with assurance by the Allies that this 
act was not meant as an attempt to interfere .in 
the internal affairs of Russia. In thoee days the 
English and French yellow press advocated the 
occupation of Siberia by Japan. This opinion 
was not shared by America—on the contrary the 
United States was opposed to it. Hight thousand 
Americans were sent into Siberia “to watch 
Japan.” 

Since that time the Russians have had to suffer 
Japanese rule in many parts of Siberia. What 
this rule means is best illustrated by Korea, 
Manchuria and China. Being tied up by the 
“White Terror” of Kolchak and his satellites 
on the one hand, and by the Japanese, Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Allies on the other, the Russian 
population of East Siberia had to suffer, and obey 
their oppressors only until the time comes when 
the Russian Red armies will approach so near to 
their district that actual military support can be 
expected. 

The appearance of the bulk of the Red forces 
as far as Chita wherefrom they could direct fur- 
ther operations along the Amur railway as well as 
along the Manchurian part of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, caused the uprising of the Revolutionary 
Russian army in eastern Siberia, and consequently 
the Japanese detachments in several parte of that 
territory had to suffer. 

The success of the Russians in Nikolaievsk ex- 
cited the Japanese military command in Vladi- 
vostok, and the most treacherous, most disgusting 
slaughter of the Russian population in that city 
took place at night between the 4th and 5th of 
April. ‘The Japanese chose the moment for their 
attack when according to the old Russian tradi- 
tion the great part of the population celebrated 
Easter night. 


Russian revolutionary forces took control of 
Vladivostok early in February. The commander 
of the All-Russian forces in the city, General 
Rozanov, escaped and took refuge on a Japanese 
cruiser. According to the “Military Bulletin” of 
the Revolutionary headquarters of Nikolsk of Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1920, General Rozanov had already 
succeeded in transferring, a month before, a con- 
siderable sum of money to the Japanese and 
Shanghai banks. Namely, 5,960,000 yen, 22,000,- 
000 dollars, 21,500,000 francs, 480,000 Mexican 
dollars and 380,000 taels were transferred. 
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Subsequent to assuming powers in the city the 
revolutionary authorities maintained control for 
the purpose of handing over affairs to the Bol- 
shevik officials whose arrival was announced from 
Moscow. 

It became known that the Japanese were con- 
centrating their forces along the Ussuri railroad, 
north of Vladivostok, and the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad in Manchuria. 


It was also often repeated that the Japanese 
Government was ready to start peace negotiations 
with the Soviets and that the latter even expreased 
readiness to reach some understanding with the 
Japanese Government, being ready to grant to 
Japan certain concessions in Siberia. 


Negotiations between the official Vladivostok 
Government and Japanese military authorities 
were in full progress, and just when a promise 
to bring the parties to an understanding was di- 
spatched, the sanguinary clash took place. 


What happened in reality in Vladivostok can 
only be guessed because the press remains silent 
after having informed us about the seizure of 
the town and one of the batteries situated on Tiger 
Hill which protects the railway station. We re- 
main absolutely ignorant as to the fate of nu- 
merous forts, batteries and other fortifications 
which form the fortress of Vladivostok, and which 
certainly were in the hands of the Russians, other- 
wise it is hardly to be understood how the pro- 
visional revolutionary government could have ex- 
isted even for one day within that town. 


The indication in the cablegrams that the Rus- 
sians took refuge in the hills which surround the 
city proves my supposition. If this is the case, the 
fall of Vladivostok into the hands of the Japanese 
is a matter of great question, and a series of mili- 
tary operations unavoidably will follow the treach- 
erous Japanese attack on a part of the garrison 
and population of the city of Vladivostok. The 
Islands of Russki, of Scott, Popov and Reineke 
and many others of Eugenie Archipelago are for- 
tified and certainly garrisoned by the Russians and 
therefore can protect the harbor. 


Viadivostok is a well-equipped, first-class Rus- 
sian fortress situated in the Maritime Province 
(Primorskaia), not far from the point where that 
province touches both Manchuria and Korea. Its 
hills which surround the harbor are covered with 
splendid forests of oak, birch, maple, cork, walnut, 
acacia, ash, apple, pear and wild cherry, with a 
rich undergrowth of the most varied shrubs. It 
was founded in 1860-1861 and since 1865-1900 
is a free port. The mouth of the Amur River 
from the west and the mouth of the Ussuri from 
the east flow past the fortress and are de- 
fended by about 12 forts, which were built in 
1896 and strongly improved, especially after the 
Russo-Japanese War. In order to capture these 
forts, even if not strongly defended, the Jananese 
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must dispose of an extremely strong army and 
therefore their coup d’etat in the city could be 
considered of local significance, more likely as re- 
prisals than a proper military operation. 


But in case of serious intention on the part of 
Japan to capture Vladivostok as a base for further 
operations in Siberia, they will certainly have to 
meet the Russian Red army which is concentrating 
in the Chita district. 


The Japaucse cannot send an army against the 
Soviets which will be numerically superior to that 
of their enemy. The concentration of their army 
will be a matter of great difficulty and danger, 
thanks to Siberia’s lack of sufficiently developed 
railroads and roads in general. 


If their original plan was to meet the Russian 
Soviet army somewhere east of Lake Baikal, they 
would have to protect the eastern part of the Si- 
berian Railway along a distance of about 2,000 
miles. They then will have in their rear the Amur, 
Ussury and part of the Siberian Cossacks, or in 
short, a ready guerilla army which certainly will 
be more active and terrible than the guerilla de- 
tachments of the Soviets during the Kolchak ad- 
vance to the west. They will have also in their 
rear and flank 20,000,000 hostile Koreans and 
400,000,000 Chinese, who are now looking on the 
Soviet as on their supporters and on the Japanese 
as on their bitter enemies. 


The military problems of the Soviet Russian 
army in Siberia are less complicated now than 
were the problems of Kuropatkin in 1904. 


In order to protect the long shores of Kuang- 
Tung peninsula and to oppose the landing of the 
Japanese army, as well as to protect Vladivostok 
and support Port Arthur, which even against his 
will Kuropatkin was ordered to release, he there- 
‘fore started an offensive before his army was fully 
concentrated, thus spending very great forces. 


Now Vladivostok is—it is alleged—in the hands 
of the enemy and there is neither Port Arthur nor 
the navy to spoil the game. The only objective for 
the Soviet army remains the living forces of the 
enemy. 


Quite different word is to be said in regard 
to the latter. If the Soviet army is really their 
objective, as they have several times repeated, it 
depends on the Soviet army; but in no case could 
the invaders afford to attempt a decisive battle 
in one or another pldce in the vast country. Sup- 
posing it happened somewhere west of Irkutsk, 
the enemy never would be able to concentrate a 
numerically preponderant army and would be par- 
tially beaten during the period of concentration. 
The population of Japan is only 60,000,000. 


Therefore there is no choice for Japan except 
to establish peace with Soviet Russia or to be 
turned out of Russian territory and perhaps from 
the continent of Asia entirely. 
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Wages or Natural Payment? 


By V. BAazanov. 


OYE of the fundamental problems in the ad- 

justment of production is to raise the pro- 
ductivity of labor. Numerous examples from 
various branches of industry indicate that the fig- 
ures to show the yield of natural resources, of 
finished products, etc., have greatly decreased in 
the past 2-3 years as compared with previous 
years, and that this decrease is explained primarily 
by the decrease in the productivity of labor. 

The adjustment of our industry would be ac- 
complished in the process of its natural develop- 
ment, but at the present acute moment we are 
compelled to look for speedy means of liquidating 
the existing abnormal situation. 

The general system of Soviet economy, based 
on centralization, creates favorable conditions for 
the adoption of new methods in the endeavor to 
raise the productivity of labor. In the first place, 
it is mecessary to interest materially those workers 
who are engaged in the fundamental branches of 
industry. It is necessary to turn our attention in 
this direction and to distribute from the general 
supply the necessary commodities. 

The first and simplest way of solving the prob- 
lem placed before us by life itself is to reward 
collective as well as individual labor through nat- 
ural payments. 

For the last time the different trade unions and 
productive centers (“glavki”) also tried to solve 
the problem and to work out a certain system. 
At last it was decided to centralize this work. 
The Commission of the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy regulated the work and brought 
in the fundamental elements of a unified system. 

But this was still insufficient. First of all a 
budget is drawn up of the expenses of the enter- 

prise, the amount of which is determined by a 
fixed estimate. This limits the whole affair of re- 
muneration; it makes it depend upon the exact 
cost of production and upon other negative re- 
tarding factors, which are so usual under the pres- 
ent abnormal conditions. 

In many instances (not mentioning the newly 
annexed regions) production has to be created 
anew . . . Only those enterprises will be affected 
by the new system, thi. industria! peculiarities of 
which have been investigated. 

But the main feature of this system is that only 
monetary premiums are given. 

The monetary mediums have already lost their 
value, life has over stepped the boundaries marked 
by this system. Where the work of peasants is 
employed (the preparation of lumber, its trans- 
portation, digging operations in building railroads, 
etc.) the natural remuneration for labor is gen- 
erally accepted (salt, dry-goods, etc.) ; without 
this it would be impossible to draw the popula- 


tion to work. In places where the questton of 
supply is very urgent, and the food of the work- 
ingmen insufficient, no attraction of monetary re- 
ward can raise the productivity of labor. Even 
natural payment would not solve the problem. 
For illustration we may use the work of a picker ; 
how can his work be made systematically more 
productive by his bread-allotment of about one 
pound daily, without fats or meat? And so in 
many other branches. 


In the above-mentioned cases, the natural pay- 
ment of labor, even in the most modest ways, will 
give better results than the system of monetary 
rewards. 

The fact that the articles produced are under 
the control of the national organs enables us to 
set aside some part of the production for the re- 
muneration of labor; the usual order of supplying 
the population with articles of necessity is not 
changed. The Main Coal Committee, for instance, 
received and partly sent out to the coal districts: 
dry-goods, matches, etc. 


The question of organizing labor more inten- 
sively is being better solved by the wage-system, 
which is not dissimilar to payment in kind, but 
even this device will not entirely solve the ques- 
tion of increasing the productivity of labor. 

Natural premiums in the form of articles of 


first necessity will not produce the maximum ef- 
fort from the side of the workingmen. First, 
our possibilities are limited in this direction, in 
view of the ever-increasing lack of commodities ; 
secondly, the above mentioned naturalization of 
payment will not dispose of the accursed problem 
of food supply. 


‘The fact that all workingmen in a certain line 
of production are receiving an equal amount of 
food, disregarding the amount of work they are 
doing, may be considered a negative factor. It 
could be avoided by replacing this system by a sys- 
tem of additional supply-cards or supply-shares in 
accordance with the intensity of labor. Many are 
against such “remunerations,” and among its chief 
opponents are the members of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Supply. But under the present ab- 
normal conditions the reward for intensive and 
productive labor in the form of articles of necessity 
as well as of food would offer a solution for the 
existing situation. 

In the meantime we must see that the general 
question be put before us—the introducing of the 
natural payment in the form of the whole supply 
for the workingmen. Life is leading us along this 
path. Only in this way can the question of in- 
creasing the productivity of labor find its proper 
solution. 
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A OMIRAL KOLCHAK is reported in recent 

issues of certain New York newspapers to 
have “died like a gentleman.” When it was pro- 
posed to bind his eyes before his execution by the 
firing squad, he is said to have declined and faced 
the squad without flinchisg; they immediately 
fired the volley that ended his picturesque and 
adventurous career. 


The manner in which such dangerous counter- 
revolutionaries as Kolchak take their medicine is 
important only in so far as their punishment is 
or is not in accord with the desires of the Soviet 
Government, and in that it may give some indi- 
cation of the personal. bravery or bravado uf such 
individuals when faced with certain death. The 
latter is a point of no moment at all, except for 
thoee who may possess a biographical curiosity as 
to the peculiarities of countes-revolutionaries. But 
with regard to the former point, the degree to 
which the Soviet Government favors a certain exe- 
cution, we must recall that in this case the exe- 
cution was carried out (Feb. 7th, 1920) by the 
Social-Revolutionary groups who had just taken 
Irkutsk, and not by order of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which doubtless desired that Kolchak should 
be given a trial in accordance with due process of 
law, so that the true nature of his crimes and 
treasons, his cruel government and his shameful 
deals with various Allied powers, might receive 
proper illumination. Our readers will remember 
that the Czar also was executed without orders 
to that effect from the Soviet Government—in 
fact, that his executioner was considered a mur- 
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derer by the Soviet Government, and therefore 
himself executed with several of his accomplices. 
We do not mean to indicate that the execution of 
Kolchak is similarly regarded, for we have no in- 
formation to that effect, but it will be interesting 
to learn what comment the Soviet Government will 
have to make on this execution, when official re- 
view is taken of this act. 


However this may be, we do not intend to de- 
prive Kolchak of whatever credit there may be 
in “dying like a gentleman,” if so he died. What 
interests us more at this moment is the manner in 
which others died at the hands of Kolchak or of 
his officers. When we remember that death before 
a firing squad is really a swift matter, and that 
the manner of one’s taking off under such circum- 
stances really admits of “gentlemanly” behavior, 
we shall be the better prepared to appreciate how 
slight was the opportunity to die “like a gentie- 
man” that was giren by Kolchak’s henchmen to 
their Red prisoners, 

e s s 

I® it a “gentlemanly” death to be blown to pieces 

by the explosion of a fulminate of mercury 
cap after the injection of several pails of water 
into one’s system? The grotesque ingenuity of 
the inventor of this punishment surely was not 
concerned with the “gentlemanliness” of the 
method. And thie is one of the tortures resorted 
to by the officers of Kolchak’s government in their 
treatment of prisoners. 

We have just read in a Russian daily printed in 
New York City an account of the ways in which 
Kolchak’s officers amused themselves in the tor- 
ture of their prisoners. It seems so to us that in 
comparison with these devices, the devouring of 
Christians by wild beasts in Roman amphitheatres 
was comparatively humane. 

Russky Golos (April 7) prints the following 
account, much of which is apparently taken from 
a Siberian paper. 

* * ¢ 

ON LY now, when Siberia has cast off the heavy, 

hateful yoke of Kolchak, are all the horrors 
beginning to transpire which were perpetrated in 
that country under the authority of the “Supreme 
Government of All the Russians.” The revolu- 
tionary journal Nachalo, appearing in Siberia, 
describes some of the th’..gs done there under 
Kolchak. The paper says the following: 


"In the Mounted Chasseur Regiment about 
twenty modes of torture were made use of. 

“First of all came flogging, which was per- 
formed with whips, with cold or heated ramrods 
and rapiers. Beatings were inflicted in a recum- 
bent posture, as well as while the victim was sus- 
pended by his hands. The blows were directed so 
as to fall upon the stomach, the spine and else- 
where. 


“After the floggings, long sharp awls were used 
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to penetrate from under the feet and in the noe- 
trils. 


“Practically no one could stand the awis; every- 
one begged and begged to be killed at once. 

“But the polished Mounted Chasseur officers 
would reply: Why, this is sudden, darling—why 
kill you, since you will die anyway when your 
blood runs dry; so—we want to try the other 
things. 

“And they did try another thing. By means 
of a special syringe, one or two bucketfuls of water 
were pumped into the victim’s stomach, to make 
him confess and give other information. 

“The victim would lose consciousness. 

“Then these beasts in human form would place 
in his rectum a detonating cap taken from a hand- 
grenade and cause it to explode. 

“Horror. One’s blood congeals at the sight! 

“The victim still showed éigns of life. 

“A new torture must be inflicted. A red-hot 
awl is bored into various parts of his body, in- 
cluding even the serual organs. 

“The work is not yet done. Information is no 
longer expected from the victim and, still showing 
signs of life, he is thrown into a ditch and covered 
with earth. 

“The wounds of men tortured thus are acattered 
all over the Maritime Province. 

‘The tortures we here describe recall the days 
of the Spanish Inquisition. 

“Captain Dostovalov, Commander of the In- 
structors’ Company, 83d Regiment, on the Olga, 
beats the record. 

“In an intoxicated condition, he would kick his 
victims to death with his spurs, digging the latter 
into their sides. This human beast on the Olga 
violated a number of women, whom he then—after 
the violation—would beat or choke to death with 
his own hands, after which he threw the corpses 
into the bay. 

“Many of the Mounted Chasseur officers took 
particular pleasure in killing their victims not by 
shooting, but by blows with dull swords. 

“The famous Riga torture-chamber, at the time 
of the Orlovsky Penitentiary, grows pale by com- 
parison with the prowess of some of these Mounted 
Chasseur officers. Among the soldiers of the 33d 
Regiment the mere recollection of the Mounted 
Chasseur torture-chamber still calls forth horror. 

“‘And all these things took place almost official- 
ly: it was impoesible for Messrs. Rozanov and 
Smirnov not to know of them. 

“The Kolchak Government received the support 
of some of our Allies. Let them now investigate 
and draw up accusations not only against the Kol- 
chak regime, but against themselves also. 

“The fall of Khabarovsk and Chita makes it pos- 
sible for us to convince the world of what it was 
that took place in the torture-chambers of these 
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atamans, who, among the plain people, were simply 
called bloodthirsty beasts.” 
The article is signed 9. Gorin. 
* ® ° 


History is again proving herself kind to the 

newspaper press. When they wrongly report 
her doings, she sometimes remakes the facts to fit 
their records. Accounts in American newspapers 
a few weeks ago led us to believe that Denikin had 
accomplished his flight from Novorossisk and was 
already living in Constantinople. We even went 
so far as to believe the newspaper reports, although 
Heaven only knows why we did, and wrote what 
we thought was a sarcastic editorial on the subject. 
In a number of days it became clear that Denikin 
was still at Novorossisk, but last week we were 
again informed that he had really reached Con- 
stantinople, and this time the news was more 
detailed: he had been permitted to be present at 
the murder of one of his counter-revolutionary 
assistants, which took place in that city. Per- 
haps this second British cruiser that carried Deni- 
kin to Constautinople is nevertheless again a myth, 
but he will get there ultimately. 


HE New York World of Tuesday, April 18, 
prints a slightly belated cable from Manila, 
in which Brigadier-General William 8S. Graves, 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Expedition- 
ary forces, which recently evacuated Siberia, is 
reported as having declared at that city on April 
9 that the Russian situation would adjust iteelf 
as soon as the Japanese should leave Siberia. 

The World further quotes General Graves: 

“Ninety per cent. of the people in Siberia are Bol- 
sheviki,” he said. “They are working for peace and the 
good of the country and in my opinion are trying to 
be fair and just to the people. The anti-Bolshevists 
do not want the Japanese to leave because of immense 
concessions granted to them by the crown before the 
Russian debacle and which they would lose but for 
the presence of Japanese forces.” 

There is no doubt of the correctness of General 
Graves’ statement above. Wherever the Soviet 
Government is in power, it leaves absolutely un- 
molested the right of local populations to self- 
determination—nay, it emphasizes this right and 
encourages the locat population in its assertion. 
It is our intention to point out, in an article to 
be devoted to this subject in the near future, the 
manner in which this practice is carried out by 
the Soviet Government even with regard to popula- 
tions of districts in which the immediate economic 
interests of the Soviet Government might seem 
to require swift and autocratic measures rather 
than the consultation of the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants. It must not be forgotten that many of 
Russia’s richest resources are to be found in what 
were, or are, peripheral provinces, and yet no auto- 
cratic methods are used by the Soviet Government 
to retain such areas. And the Soviet Govern- 
ment often relinquishes to their populations re- 
sources that would be of great value to it. 
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The Russo-British Agreement 


"THE British Government and the Russian 
Soviet Government, being desirous of affect- 
ing an exchange of combatant and civilian pris- 
oners and of facilitating the return of their na- 
tionals respectively, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1.—REPATRIATION OF RUSSIAN 
COMBATANTS 
The British Government will repatriate all Rus- 
sian combatant prisoners in the British Empire 
or in any territory over which the British Govern- 
ment at preesnt exercises direct authority. 


ARTICLE 2.—REPATRIATION OF RUSSIAN 
CIVILIANS. 


The British Government will repatriate all Rus- 
sian civilians in the British Empire or in any ter- 
ritory where the British Government exercises 
direct authority, whether they are at liberty, in- 
terned, or imprisoned, except those committed for 
grave offences, who are willing to return to Rus- 
sia, and who can establish their nationality to the 
satisfaction of the Soviet Government. 


ARTICLE 3—REPATRIATION OF CERTAIN 
SPECIFIED RUSSIANS. 

The provisions of Article 1 and 2 will apply 
to Russians captured in the Caucasus or the Cas- 
pian and in Persia, whose names, so far as they 
can be identified, appear on a list of such persons 
submitted by the Soviet Government to the British 
Government. 


ARTICLE 4—REPATRIATION OF RUSSIANS 
FROM ARCHANGEL, 

The British Government undertakes, subject to 
the provisions of article 8, to secure the delivery 
to the Soviet Government of the Russian com- 
batant prisoners and civilian officials who are in 
the custody of the Archangel Government and who 
have been captured at any time since the landing 
of the British forces in North Russia. This under- 
taking will apply to all those whose release is 
desired by the Soviet Government and who them- 
selves desire to leave the territory under the con- 
trol of the Archangel Government. This under- 
taking will include also the persons whose names 
appear on the list already submitted by the Soviet 
Governmeni, which list is set out in Annex (A) 
to this agreeemnt, in so far as they can be iden- 
tified. 


ARTICLE 5—TRANSPORT FACILITIES. 

The British Government undertakes to provide 
transport facilities for all persons who will be re- 
patriated in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles 1, 2 and 3 of this agreement. 

The British Government further undertakes to 
render every possible assistance, so far as sea 
transport is concerned, if it should become neces- 
sary to do so, for the repatriation of Russian na- 


tionals who are at present either prisoners in or 
who are unable to leave Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, subject to the consent of 
those Governments to the repatriation of the per- 
sons concerned. 

The British Government further undertakes to 
make representations to the Governments of the 
Baltic States for the granting of the necessary 
facilities for the safe conveyance of all persons 
who are to be repatriated in accordance with the 
provisions of the foregoing articles. 


ARTICLE 6—PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION IN BERLIN. 

In the event of the establishment of an Inter- 
national Commission in Berlin for the repatriation 
of Russian prisoners of war in Germany, the 
British Government undertakes to support, so far 
as it lies within its power to do so, the claims of 
the Soviet Government to be represented on such 
a Commission and to have equal rights with other 
members of the Commission. These rights are 
understood to include communication with the 
Soviet Government by their representatives and the 
making of arrangements with the Commission, for 
the speedy repatriation of those Russian prisoners 
of war at present in Germany who desire to re- 
turn to Soviet Russia. 

In the event of the Commission not being es- 
tablished, the repatriation of Russian prisoners in 
Germany to become the subject of negotiations be- 
tween the Soviet Government and the German 
Government. The British Government on their 
part will acquiesce in any agreement concluded 
between these two governments for the purpose of 
effecting the above object. 


ARTICLE 7.—REPATRIATION OF BRITISH 
PRISONERS, 

The Soviet Government will repatriate all 
British combatants, including those who may sub- 
sequently fall into the hands of the Soviet armies 
within one month from the signing of this agree- 
ment, and all civilian prisoners, except those com- 
mitted for grave offences, and all British nationals 
at present in Soviet Russia, as far as they can be 
identified, who may wish to return to any portion 
of the British Empire. 


ARTICLE 8—REPATRIATION OF RUSSIAN 
COMBATANTS OF THE ARCHANGEL 
FORCES. 

In return for the undertaking given by the 
British Government in Article 4 above to secure 
the delivery to the Soviet Government of those 
nationals, captured in North Russia, whose names 
appear in Annex (A), in so far as they can be 
identified, the Soviet Government on its part will 
return to the Archangel Government all officers, 
doctors and military clerks of the 5th North Rifle 
Regiment and the 2nd Battalion of the Artillery 
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Division captured on the Onega who wish to re- 
turn to North Russia, in so far as they can be 
identified. This undertaking includes those per- 
sons whee names appear on the list contained in 
Annex (B) to this agreement. Arrangements for 
this exchange of prisoners will be subsequently 
arrived at by means of direct communication be- 
tween the military authorities on the spot. 


ARTICLE 9. 

The terms of this agreement to be carried out 
by Representatives of the British and Soviet 
Governments, and, until the completion of the re- 
patriation of Russians under this agreement, the 
Soviet Representative will be given facilities to 
remain in some country of Western Europe, the 
place of abode to be agreed upon between the two 
Governments. The Soviet Representative shall be 
given facilities for communicating with his Gov- 
ernment by wireless and also with the Soviet Rep- 
resentative on the Commission in Germany dealing 
with the repatriation of Russian prisoners of war, 
in the event of such a Commission being es- 
tablished. 

Signed on behalf of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government : 
James O’GRADY. 
Signed on behalf of the Russian 
Soviet Government : 
Maxim LITVINOV. 
CopznHAGEN, February 12, 1920. 
ANNEX (A). 
1. Krivenko, Ivan 17. Morosov, Alexander 
2. Gulaieff, Andrew okitch 


F 
3. Levatchev, Nikifor 18 Barsugin, Alexey ivan- 


owitch 


4. Ivanovsky 19. Podshivalow, Grigory 
5. Blochin MIlitch 

7. Klever, Ian 20. Michailov, Alexey Alex- 
6. Massorin androvitch 

8 Temesjnikov 21. Lisskov, Peter Alexe- 
9. Aksenov witch 

10. Prelovsky 22. Rechotchev, Ivan Grigo- 
11, Olunin, Porfiriy riewitch 

12. Varakin, Peter 23. Rumin, Andrey Ivano- 
13. Tchertov, Gavriil witch 


14. Edemskyfi Dimitri 24. Gorontcharovsky, Egor 

15. Okunev, Michail Alev-25. Padorin, Ivan Petro- 
androvich witch 

16. Bysov, Ivan Andiarno-26, Martushev, Vasily 


vitch Illitch 
ANNEX (B). 
pope by pearimar 6. Captain Salatko-Pet- 
ptain Matzievsky, ristheff (5th Regiment) 
Assistant to Colonel 7. Lieutenant Evsieff (5th 


Mikheieff 
3. Captain Klave (C.O. of Regiment) 
8. Lieutenant Novikoff 


the Ist Battalion) 
4. Captain Solovsky (C. O. (Sth Regiment) 

ot ie eatery? 9. 2d Lieutenant Makhnoff 
5. Major Boldyreff (Chief.”° shales ue 

of the Regimental 10. The Regimental Priest, 

Staff) Sibirseff 

ANNEX NO. I 
The representatives of the Soviet Government 


ef Russia and of the British Government appointed 
to conclude an agreement for an exchange of 


Ne 
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Combatant and Civilian prisoners and the re- 
patriation of their respective nationals urge their 
Governments to carry into effect immediately the 
clauses of the agreement signed this day, Febro- 
ary 12th, 1920, at Copenhagen. ~ 

Maxim LITVINOV. 

James O’GRapDY. 
CorpenHAGEN, February 12, 1920. 


ANNEX NO. IL 
In view of the difficulty of coming to an under- 
standing with regard to British subjects who have 
been imprisoned for grave offences, we have agreed 
to sign the agreement in order to expedite the 
exchange of the prisoners and nationals outaide 
this point of difference, leaving this special point 
open for further discussion. 
James O’Grapy. 
Maxim Litvinov. 
Coren HAGEN, February f8, 1920. 


The Esthonian Treaty 


FStHoNta as the party of the first part and 
Russia as the party of the second part, ani- 
mated by a firm desire to end the war that had 
arisen between them, have decided to enter into 
negotiation and to conclude, as soon as possible, a 
firm, honorable and just peace, and for this pur- 
pose have appointed as their delegates: 
For the Government of the Esthontan Democratic 
Republic : 

Jaan Poska, member of the Constituent As- 
sembly, 

Ants Piip, member of the Constituent Assembly, 

Mait Puuman, member of the Constituent As- 
sembly, 

Jaan Soots, Major-General of the General Staff, 

and 

For the Soviet of People’s Commissars of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic: 

Adolf Yoffe, member of the Central Executive 
Committee of the All-Russian Soviets of Workers’, 
Peasants,’ Red Army and Cossack Deputies, 

Isidor Gukovski, member of the Collegium of 
the People’s Commissariat of State Control. 

The above mentioned delegates, assembled in 
Dorpat, after reciprocally presenting their cre 
dentials, which have been found to be of the re- 
quired form and in good order, have agreed on 
the following: 

ARTICLE I. 

The war between the signatories to this treaty 

shall cease from the day this treaty goes into effect. 


ARTICLE II. 

In accordance with the declaration of the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic of the right 
of nations to self-determination, even as far as a 
complete severance from the state they were a 
part of, Russia recognizes the absolute independ- 
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ence and self-existence of the Esthonian state, re- 
nouncing voluntarily and forever all sovereign 
rights that Russia held, according to laws of the 
state and international treaties, over the Esthonian 
people and land, which shall be forever null and 
void. 

All obligations on the part of the Esthonian peo- 
ple toward Russia flowing from their former con- 
nection with Russia are terminated. 


ARTICLE III. 

(1.) The frontier between Eethonia and Russia 
follows : 

From the Gulf of Narva one verst south of Fish- 

ermen’s house to the village of Ropsha, further up 
by the Mertwitskaya Rivulet and Rosson River 
to the village of Ikino, from Ilkino one verst west 
of the village of Keikino, one half a verst west of 
the village of Iswos to the village of Kobylyaki, 
the mouth of the Shchutechka River, the village 
of Krivaya Luka, the estate of Petchurki, the 
meeting point of the three branches of the Vtroya 
River, southern part of village Kuritcheki, together 
with its lands, the straight line to the middle of 
Lake Peipus, the middle of Lake Peipus one verst 
east of Island of Piirisaar (Porka), further by 
the middle of the strait to the Island of Salu, from 
the middle of the strait at Salu to the middle of 
strait between the Islands of Talabsk and Kam- 
enka, west of the village of Poddubye (on the 
southern shore of Lake Pskov), the railroad watch- 
man’s house at the village of Gryadischtsche, west 
of the village of Shahintsy, east of the village of 
Novaya, the lake of Poganovo, between the vil- 
lages of Babina and Vymorsk, one and one half 
versts south of the forester’s house (north of Gly- 
botchina), the village of Sprechtitch and the es- 
tate of Kudepi. 

Note 1. The frontiers defined in this article are 
marked with red color on the map in appendix 1 to 
this article (scale: 3 versts to the inch). 

In case of differences between the text and the 
map the text shall be considered as decisive. 

The actual surveying and setting up of fron- 
tier marks between the signatories of this treaty 
shall be carried out by a special mixed frontier 
commission with an equal number of members 
from both sides. In surveying inhabited sections 
traversed by frontier, what sections shall vest in 
one or the other signatory of this treaty shall be 
decided by the above mentioned commission, ac- 
cording to the ethnographical, economic or local 
conditions of such sections. 

(2.) The Esthonian territory east of the Narova 
River, the Narova River and the Islands of Narova 
River, as well as the whole zone south of Lake 
Pakov, between the above mentioned frontier and 
the line of villages of Borok-Smokny-Belkova- 
Sprechtitch, shall be considered a neutral military 
zone until January 1, 1922. 

The Esthonian state shall not keep any military 
forces in the neutral zone, except such forces as 
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are necessary for frontier duties and for preserv- 
ing order, and only in such numbers as defined 
in appendix II of this article. The Egthonian 
state shajl not construct forts and observation 
posts, shall not establish stores with any military 
or technical supplies, except such stores as are 
necessary for the maintenance of the forces per- 
mitted by this treaty, and shall not establish bases 
and stores for any shipe or aerial forces. 

(8.) Bussia shall not keep military forces in the 
direction of Pakov west of the line described by: 
the west bank of the mouth of the Velikaya River ; 
the village of Sivtseva; the village of Luhnova; 
the village of Samulina; the village of Shalki 
and the village of Sprechtitch; except such forces 
as are necessary for frontier duty and for preserv- 
ing order, and not in larger numbers than defined 
by appendix II of this article. 

- (4.) The signatories of this treaty shall not 
keep armed ships on the Lakes of Peipus and 
Pskov. 

APPENDIX I. 
(Map.) 
APPENDIX II. 

Both signatories are bound: 

1, To withdraw their forces in district between the 
Gulf of Finland and the mouth of the Schuchka River 
to the frontier on their territory in 28 days from the 
day of ratification of peace treaty. 

2. To withdraw within their territories their military 
forces together with all supply stores and property 
from neutral zones where they cannot be kept, accord- 
ing to art. III, sec. 2 and 3 of this treaty, except the 
forces and supply stores necessary for frontier duties 
and for the maintenance of order, in 42 days from the 
day of ratification of this treaty. 

3. To withdraw in days from the day of ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, alf armed vessels on the Lakes of 
Peipus and Pskov, as the art. III, sec. 4 of this 
treaty demands, or to dismount all guns, torpedo ap- 
pliances, and devices for the laying of mines and to 
remove all stores of ammunition from these vessels. 

4. To maintain in neutral zones, where the military 
forces cannot be kept, during the first six months after 
the ratification of this treaty, 40 men, and after that 
period, 30 on every verst of state frontier. It is per- 
mitted to construct barbed wire fences on the frontier. 
For the maintenance of internal order there shall not 
be more than five hundred men in every neutral zone. 

5. To keep on Lakes of Peipus and Pskov only 
coast guard vessels, which can be armed only with 47 
millimeter guns and machine guns, two 47 millimeter 
guns and two machined guns on every vessel, while the 
number of such vessels shall not be more than five. 


ARTICLE IV. 

The persons of non-Esthonian origin over the 
age of 18, living on Esthonian territory shall have 
the right of option of Russian citizenship during 
one year from the ratification of this treaty, the 
father’s citizenship being also applicable to the 
children under 18 years of age, and to the wife, if 
there exist no special agreement on this matter 
between husband and wife. The persons selecting 
Russian citizenship must leave the Esthonian ter-. 
ritory in one year from the day the option is filled, 
but such persons retain the right to movable 
property and have the right to take such property 
with them. The persons of Esthonian origin 
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living on Russian territory have the same right 
of option of Esthonian citizenship during the same 
period and under the same conditions. 

The governments of both signatories shall have 
the right to deny citizenship to above mentioned 
persons. 

Note. In cases of doubt, persons are considered to 
be of Esthonian origin when their names, or the names 
of their parents, appear in the communal birth records 
or in the birth records of other institutions. 

ARTICLE V. 

If the permanent neutrality of Esthonia is rec- 
ognized internationally, Russia is bound to recog- 
nize this neutrality and participate in the results 
of the maintenance of such neutrality. 


ARTICLE VI. 

In case of the international neutralization of 
the Gulf of Finland both signatories of this treaty 
shall join this neutralization on conditions worked 
out by all the parties interested in such neutraliza- 
tion, and defined by corresponding international 
acts. They shall also shape their naval forces or 
part of them, as may be determined by above 
mentioned international agreement. 


ARTICLE VI]| 

Both signatories are bound: 

1. To prohibit the maintenance of any armies, 
besides the armies of the government, and the 
armies of friendly powers that have made a mili- 
tary agreement (convention) with one of the sig- 
natories, but who do not wage actual war against 
the other signatory of this treaty. They are also 
bound to prohibit all assemblages and mobiliza- 
tion of persons on their territories by such states 
with the intent to wage armed war against the 
other signatory of this treaty. 


2. To disarm the army units and naval forces on 
their territories that were not subject to their 
governments as of October 1, 1919; to neutralize 
and demobilize before January 1, 1922, all army 
and navy equipment, artillery and quarter- 
master’s supplies (except provisions and raw 
materials), of engineering and aeronautics, such 
as guns, machine guns, rifles, ammunition, aero- 
planes, armored automobiles, tanks, armored trains 
and other military property that belong to above 
mentioned army units or naval forces, except such 
military property and technical appliances that 
belong to signatories of this treaty or to other 
states and were loaned to the above mentioned 
armies and forces; the property and supplies that 
Lelong to other states must be transported away 
in six months from the day of ratification of 
this treaty. The disarming of the above-men- 
tioned army and naval forces, as well as the de- 
mobilization and neutralization of the military 
stores and the whole property of the army that is 
not controlled by the goverment, must be termin- 
ated: the first 30 per cent. of all army and navy 
forces and properties, subject to disarming, neu- 
tralization and demobilization, in seven days from 
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the day of ratification of this treaty, later, in 
every following week—-35 per cent of all mentioned 
forces and properties. 

3. To prohibit the soldiers and commanding 
personnel of armies, not subject to the govern- 
ment, who are to be disarmed, according to sect. 2 
of this article, to enter the government armies 
of the parti-ipants of this treaty in any capacity, 
including vviunteers, except the following persons: 

a) The persons of Esthonian nationality, liv- 
ing outside of Esthonian territory, but who select 
Esthonian citizenship ; 

b) The persons of non-Esthonian nationality 
who have resided until May 1, 1919, on Esthonian 
territory, but who do not select the Russian citizen- 
ship ; 

c) The persons of non-Esthonian nationality 
who do not select the Russian citizenship, but 
had served in the Esthonian army until Novem- 
ber 22, 1919. 

The persons mentioned in sub-sections a, b and c 
have the right to enter the Esthonian army. 

4. a) To prohibit the states, who wage war 
against the other signatory, and organizations and 
yroups aiming at armed war against the other 
signatory of this treaty, from using its ports, and 
territory for the transportation of anything that 
might be used to attack the other signatory of 
this treaty, such as: armed forces, military equip- 
ment, appliances and supplies of military nature, 
supplies of artillery, engineering and aeronautics 
of the above-mentioned states, organizations and 
groups. 

b) To prohibit, except in cases foreseen in in- 
ternational law, the passage through, or stationing 
in its ierritorial waters, of any war vessels, gun- 
boats or torpedo-boats, that belong to organizations 
or groups intending to wage armed war against 
the other signatory of this treaty, or to states 
that are in a state of war with the other signatory, 
if the intention of these vessels is to attack the 
other signatory, and if such an intention has 
become known to the signatory to whom the ter- 
ritorial waters and ports belong. 

5. To prohibit the residence on its territory of 
any organizations or groups who pretend to be 
the government of the whole or a part of the ter- 
ritory of the other signatory of this treaty, to pro- 
hibit also the residence on its territory of the 
representatives and officials of such organizations 
and groups which intend to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the other signatory of this treaty. 

6. The governments of the signatories of this 
treaty are bound to submit to each other, at the 
time of exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, 
all facts concerning: the positions of the armies 
which are not subject to their governments, their 
stores (movable and stationary) and their military 
and technical equipment, which were at the time 
of termination of military operations, i.e. De 
cember 31, 1919, on their territory. 
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7%. For the supervision of the execution of all 
military tees, a mixed commission shall be 
established, the personnel, rights and duties of 
which are defined in the instructions contained in 
the appendix to this article. 


APPENDIX. 


I tructions to the mixed commission to be estab- 
lished, according to art. III, sec. 7 of this treaty. 

1. For the supervision of the execution of all re- 
ciprocal military guarantees, as defined in art. VII, a 
mixed commission of the representatives of both sig- 
natories shall be established. 


2. Four persons from both parties compose the com- 
mission, namely: the chairman, two military repre- 
sentatives, and one naval representative. 

3. The duty of the commission shall be the actual 
supervision of the execution of all terms, defined in 
art. VII, sec. 2, as stated in following sections of 
this instruction. 

Remark, The information, according to art. VII, 
sec. 3, shall be given to the commission for the 
adjustment of the differences that may arise, be- 
tween the respective governments. 

4. The commission shall receive from the respective 
governments or from the local organs of those gov- 
ernments ali necessary information concerning the terms 
of military guarantees. 


5. In order to ascertain the facts in the matter of the 
execution of military guarantees, the commission has 
the right to verify their information in localities, as 
stated in sec. 4, and, if necessary, to proceed to these 
localities and examine everything stated in art. VIL, 
sec. 2. 

6. For the maintenance of unrestricted intercourse be- 
tween the members of the commission and their govern- 
ment, a direct telegraphic connection (Hughes appara- 
tus) shall be established between Wesenberg, the head- 
quarters of the commission, and Petrograd and Moscow. 
The headquarters of the commission on Russian terri- 
tory shall be in Pskov, and a direct telegraphic con- 
nection with Reval shall be established. These rep- 
resentatives have also the right to send out telegrams 
and couriers without hindrance. The communications 
sent by telegraph or courier shall have the status of 
diplomatic correspondence. 

The commission shall make a general report (Es- 
thonian and Russian) of the results of its work and 
its decisions, which shall be submitted to the respective 
governments. 

8. If the commission has fulfilled its duties, as defined 
in sect. 3 of this instruction, and has finished the actual 
supervision, in the order prescribed by sec. 5 of this 
instruction, the activities of the commission shall be 
considered ended, but not before one month has elapsed 
from the day the respective governments have an- 
nounced that the terms of the military guarantees, over 
which the commission had jurisdiction, have been ful- 
filled. Both governments may agree to prolong the 
existence of the commission. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

Both participants to this treaty reciprocally re- 
nounce all claims to the payment of military ex- 
penditures, i.e. state expenditures spent in con- 
ducting war, as well as claims of war losses, caused 
by the miltary operations against them or their 
citizens, including all requisitions undertaken on 
enemy territory. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Prisoners of war on both sides must be trans- 
ported to their respective countries as soon as 
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ible. The order of exchange of war prisoners 

will be defined in the appendix to this Article. 

Remark 1, Prisoners of war are the persons cap- 
utred and not serving in the army of the state that 
has captured them. 

Remark 2. Prisoners of war captured by the 
armies not under the control of the government and 
who do not serve in the ranks of these armies shall 
be transported back under general provisions. 


APPENDIX. 

1. Prisoners of war shall be permitted to go to their 
respective countries, as long as they do not wish to 
remain, with the consent of the government of the 
territory on which they live, within its boundaries, or 
to go to other countries. 

2. The dates of the exchange of prisoners of war 
shall be agreed upon by the respective governments 
after the ratification of peace treaty. 

3. When the prisoners of war are liberated they 
shall receive back their personal property which has 
been confiscated by the order of the government that 
captured them, as well as the unpaid and unaccounted 
portions of their salary. 


4. Each signatory of this treaty agrees to repay the 
expenses which its former adversary had borne in main- 
taining its captured citizens to an extent such as these 
expenses have not been compensated by the work of 
prisoners of war in government or private enterprises. 
The repayment shall be made in the currency of the 
state that had made the capture. 

Remark. The expenses of maintaining prisoners of 

war consists of expenditures on their food, clothing 

and other provisions. 

5. Prisoners of war shall be transported to the fron- 
tier by echelons at the expense of the state that has 
captured them. The transfer shall be executed accord- 
ing to a prepared list on which is stated the first name, 
the name of the father, and the family of the prisoner ; 
the time of his capture; and the army unit the prisoner 
served in when captured. It must also state in the rec- 
ord whether the prisoner has been punished during the 
time of his confinement for criminal offences, and, if 
so, for what offences and when. 

6. Immediately after the ratification of the peace 
treaty a commission composed of representatives from 
both sides, for the exchange of prisoners of war shall 
be established. The duty of this commission shall be 
the supervision of the execution of the terms as stated 
in this appendix, the determination of the ways and 
means of transporting the prisoners of war to their 
countries, also the fixing of the amount of expenditures 
of prisoners of war transported home, according to the 
reports submitted by respective parties at the time of 
exchange of the war prisoners. 


ARTICLE X. 

Simultaneously with the transportation home of 
prisoners of war and interned civilians both sig- 
natories shall pardon them of offences that were 
committed in the interests of the enemy and im- 
posed upon them by court decisions, as well as of 
all disciplinary punishments. 

Persons who have committed the above men- 
tioned offences and the disciplinary offences after 
this treaty is signed are not subject to this am- 
nesty. 

Prisoners of war and interned civilians convicted 
for offences not subject to this amnesty, before 
the ratification of this treaty, or after it, but not 
later than within one year after the ratification, 
shall be deported to their countries after they 
heve served the sentence imposed. 
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Those who have been indicted for offences, not 
subject to this amnesty, shall be delivered to the 
officials of their country, together with all evi- 
dence of the crimes they are accused of, if the 
court decision has not been pronounced within 
one year from the day of ratification of this treaty. 


ARTICLE XI. 

Russia renounces all claims to former Russian 
money, property, and real estate, and all claims to 
compensation for the above mentioned property, 
whatever that property is, including military and 
other edifices, forts, harbors, vessels of every de- 
scription, including warships, cargoes, etc., as well 
as claims to all kinds of former Russian rights 
over money, property, and real estate of private 
persons, provided the above mentioned property is 
located on Esthanian territory, or was so located at 
the time of the German occupation, i.e. on Febru- 
ary 24, 1918; also claims to vessels, including war- 
shipe that have come thereto during the German 
occupation, or have been seized during the war 
between Esthonia and Russia by the Esthonian 
or other naval forces, and given to Esthonia. All 
the above mentioned property is declared to be the 
sole property of Esthonia, free from all obliga- 
tions from the 15th day of November, 1917, or, if 
Russia had acquired it later, from the day of such 
acquisition. 

Esthonia shall acquire all financial claims of the 
Russian state against Esthonian citizens, if these 
claims are to be fulfilled on Esthonian territory, 
but only as far as these claims are not liquidated 
by counter-claims of the debtors. 


The Russian Government shall give over the 
documents and acts that affirm the rights men- 
tioned in this section to the Esthonian Govern- 
ment, but in case this is not done within six 
months after the ratification of this treaty, they 
are declared null] and void. 

Esthonia, on its part, shall not press any claims 
against Russia based on its former alliance with 
the Russian empire. 

ARTICLE XII. 

Without taking into account the agreements 
mentioned in art. XI. 

1. Russia shall give Esthonia 15,000,000 rou- 
bles in gold, eight millions of which shall be de- 
livered in one month and the remaining seven 
millions in two months from the day of the rati- 
fication of this treaty. 

2. Esthonia shall not bear the responsibilities 
of Russian debts or any other obligations, includ- 
ing the responsibilities created by the issuance 
of paper money, state treasury notes, obligations, 
the series and certificates of the Russian Treasury, 
the guarantees of internal and foreign loans, the 
guarantees of loans of various institutions and 
enterprises, and all such claims of the creditors 
of Russia, in matters concerning Esthonia, shall 
be directed to Russia. 

3. In regard to the compensation for bonds of 
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the Russian Government or for bonds guaranteed 
by that government, or for private bonds issued 
by societies and institutions which have been na- 
tionalized by the Russian Government; all those 
bonds which are circulated within the Eethonian 
boundaries, including claims of Esthonian citizens 
against the Russian Treasury, Russia shall recog- 
nize as belonging to Eethonia and Esthonian citi- 
zens, also all franchises, rights and privileges 
granted, or to be granted, to foreign states, to their 
citizens, societies and institutions. 

Remark. The claim of Esthonian citizens against 
the branches of banks on Esthonian territory that 
were nationalized by Decree on Nationalization by 
the Central Executive Committee (Code of Laws, 
No. 10) on December 14, 1917, if such claims origin- 
ated before the issuing the above mentioned decree, 
shall be considered as claims against Russian treasury, 
in so far as these claims can not be covered by the 
property that had remained in the possession of these 
branches. 


4. The Russian Government shall deliver to 
Esthonia and shall give over to the Eethonian 
Government the property, including libraries, ar- 
chives, school appliances, documents and other 
articles that belong to Dorpat University, as well 
as to all institutions of education and science, to 
governmental or social institutions that are, or 
were, located on Esthonian territory; also all docu- 
ments, archives and other articles of scientific or 
historical value to Esthonia, insofar as the above- 
mentioned documents, .etc., are in, or may come 
into, possession of the Russian Government, or 
its governmental or social institutions. 

5. The Russian Government shall deliver back 
to Esthonia valuables of all kind, except gold and 
precious stones, bonds and valuable documents, 
such as: obligations, bills of exchange, etc., that 
were evacuated or removed from Esthonian ter- 
Titory by the government or institutions or by 
private or other organizations including educa- 
tional institutions, if the Esthonian government of- 
ficials give information as to the location of these 
valuables. If such information is not given, or if 
the given information does not lead to their dis- 
covery, the Russian Government shall 
as the owners of these bonds and others articles, 
in the execution of the terms mentioned in sec. 3 
of this article, the persons who submit sufficient 
proof that the bonds and other articles belonging 
to them were evacuated during the war. For this 
purpose a special mixed commission shall be 
established. 

6. The Russian Government shall be bound to 
give the Esthonian Government all instruction 
and information in the execution of the terms 
mentioned in sect. 3, 4 and 5 of this treaty and 
every assistance in the discovery of the property, 
articles, archives, documents, etc., that are to be 
transmitted. All questions arising in connection 
with these matters shall be settled by a special 
commission into which an equal number of mem- 
bers from both sides enter. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 

Russia declares that the franchises, rights, and 
privileges given to Esthonia and to its citizens by 
this peace treaty can not, in any case and under 
any circumstances, be considered as precedents in 
the making of peace treaties by Russia with other 
states which have arisen on the territory of the 
former Russian empire; on the other hand if, in 
making such peace treaties the above-mentioned 
states, they or their citizens are granted special 
franchises, rights or privileges, such franchises, 
rights and privileges shall also be extended imme- 
diately and without special agreements to Esthonia 
and Esthonian citizens. 


ARTICLE XIV. 

The settlement of questions of public and spe- 
cial rights that arise between the citizens of sig- 
natories of this treaty, as well as the settlement 
of specific questions between both states, or 
the states and the citizens of the other signatory, 
shall be performed by special Esthonian and Rus- 
sian mixed commissions, which shall be established 
immediately after the ratification of this treaty. 
The composition, rights and duties of every such 
commission shall be decided and defined by both 
signatories of this treaty. 

Under the jurisdiction of these commissions, 
among other matters, are the following: 


1. The concluding of commercial agreements, 
also the settlement of questions of economic na- 
ture ; 


2. The settlement of questions that arise from 
the acts of former institutions of justice, of ad- 
ministrative archives and expeditions, of court 
or administrative deposits and of acts regarding 
the civil estate ; 


3. The settlement of questions that arise in 
connection with delivering the property of Ks- 
thonian citizens in Russia and Russian citizens in 
Esthonia, also the settlement of questions con- 
nected with the guarding of the interests of the 
citizens of one of the signatories in the country 
of the other ; 


4. The settlement of questions that arise in 
connection with the matters of property of the 
communes separated in the establishment of fron- 
tiers. 

ARTICLE XV. 

Diplomatic and consular communication be- 
tween Esthonia and Russia shall be arranged on a 
date to be decided upon in a future agreement. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Economic relations between Esthonia and Rus- 
sia are defined in the appendix to this article. 


APPENDIX I. 

1, The signatories of this treaty agree that simulta- 
neously with the conclusion of peace the economic war 
hetween them shall cease. 

2. The participants agree to begin as soon as possible 
after the ratification of this treaty, negotiations for the 
conclusion of commercial agreements that are based 
upon the following principles: 
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a) Favorable treatment on the territory of one of the 
Signatories to be accorded to the citizens of the other 
signatory, their commercial, industrial and financial en- 
terprises and associations, their ships and cargoes, the 
products of the soil, of farms and industry, and also 
export of goods to the territory of the other signatory 
of this treaty; 

b) No custom duties nor tariff taxes shall be levied 
on goods to be transported over the territory of the 
other signatory of this treaty; 


c) Freight rates in either country shall not be higher 
than rates for local transportation of goods of the 
same nature over the same distance. 


Remark. Until a commercial agreement is made 
commercial relations between Esthonia and Russia 
shall be arranged according to the principles stated 
here. 


3. Esthonia shall provide Russia in Reval or in some 
other Esthonian port, where free ports are established, 
with areas and places, as large as the volume of Rus- 
sian trade requires, for trans-shipping, storing and trans- 
fer of goods coming from Russia or to be transported 
thereto, and the charges on such areas and places shall 
not be higher than the charges paid by its own citizens 
for the same kind of accommodations of goods in 
transit. 


4. The signatories shall not submit demands for 
privileges that one party may give to a third country, 
being in custom or any other union with it. 

5. In case of the death of a citizen of one of the 
signatories, on territory of the other signatory, his mov- 
able property shall be given over entirely to the consular 
or other similar representative of his country for ad- 
ministration according to laws and rules of his country. 


APPENDIX II. 


1. The artificial diversion of water from Lakes Pei- 
pus and Pskov that causes the lowering of the average 
level of water over one foot, also enterprises which 
tend to raise the average level of water in these lakes 
over one foot, may be permitted only by a special agree- 
ment between Esthonia and Russia. 

2. A special agreement between the participants shall 
be made regarding the fishing on Lakes Peipus and 
Pskov with devices that do not decrease the quantity 
of fish, also regarding the commercial fleet on above 
mentioned lakes. 


APPENDIX III 

1. Esthonia grants Russia the right to obtain elec- 
trical power by the exploitation of the waterfalls of 
the Narova River, provided that the compensation to 
be paid Esthonia and other conditions shall be defined 
in a special agreement. 

2. Russia grants Esthonia the right to construct and 
exploit a direct one or two track railway, connecting 
Moscow with some point on the Esthonian frontier, 
together with means for the preliminary surveys and 
construction provided the duration of the concession, 
the right to purchase the railway before the terms of 
the concession end, and other conditions shall be defined 
in a special agreement. 

3. Russia grants Esthonia rights over a million dess- 
yatines of forest in the governments of Petrograd, 
Pskov, Tver, Novgorod, Olonetz, Vologda and Archan- 
gel on conditions to be defined in a special agreement. 


ARTICLE XVII 

Both signatories are reciprocally bound to apply 
all possible means to secure movements of mer- 
chant ships in their waters, giving the necessary 
pilots at passages, keeping lighthouses in order, 
setting up the necessary marks, sweeping the 
waters of mines, applying special devices in limit- 
ing the mine fields, etc. 
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Both sides express a willingness to participate 
in the clearing of the Baltic Sea of mines, which 
shall be performed according to special agreement 
between the interested parties; in case this is not 
done the degree of participancy of both sides shall 
be determined by the court of arbitration. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 

The rights and privileges given by this treaty 
and its appendices to Esthonia and its citizens 
are applicable also to rural, district, municipal, 
sucial, beneficial, church, ecclesiastical and educat- 
ional institutions, also to all kinds of juridical 
persons. 

ARTICLE XIX. 

In the interpretation of this treaty both texts— 
the Ksthoni n and Russian—shall be considered 
authentic. 

ARTICLE XX. 


This treaty must be ratified. The exchange of 
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the documents of ratification must take place in 
Moscow, as soon as possible. 

The treaty of peace shall take effect from the 
moment of ratification. 


Everywhere in this treaty where the moment of 
ratification is mentioned as the effective date of its 
terms, it is understood that the date designated 
is that upon which the signatories reciprocally 
acknowledge the fact of the ratification. 


Jn confirmation of the above, the delegates of 
both parties have attached their signatures and 
seals to this treaty. 


The original made and written in two copies in 
Dorpat, on the 2nd day of February, 1920. 


(Signed) J. POSKA J. GUKOVSKIL 
A. PIIP A. YOFFE 
M. PUUMAN 
J. SELJAMAA 
J. SOOTS 


Radios 


WORK OF REORGANIZATION 

[All over Russia the work of reconstruction is 
being pushed with a will. Even holidays and 
Saturday afternoons are devoted to voluntary 
labor by workers of all branches. Thus, May 1, 
which New York newspapers would have us be- 
lieve 1s this year to be a Soviet “propaganda and 
sedition” day, ts set aside by the Soviets—for 
work. Persons who get excited about the wicked- 
ness the Soviets are alleged to plan for May 1 
should not forget that this holiday was established 
by the Paris Labor Congress of 1889, on the 
motion of American labor delegates. | 

Moscow, March 12.—The railroad workers at 
one of the stations on the Perm railroad have de- 
cided to work 12 hours a day without extra pay 
for overtime. They are thus sacrificing all their 
leiaure time in order to aid in averting a traffic 
CT 1si8. 

A great brick manufacturing plant is being set 
up in Daritban. It is to be large enough to sup- 
ply the needs of the entire Volga district. It Is 
calculated that production may begin in the spring. 

A new decree has been issued by virtue of which 
all railroad workers who are now occupied at 
work in various institutions are recalled from 
their present situations to be again set to work 
on the railroads. In this way it will be possible 
to add to the railroad personnel an entire staff of 
employees who are especially well qualified. Among 
those who are occupied with other work are a 
number of first class railroad functionaries and 
engineers. 

The reorganization of the Soviet power at Ros- 
tov includes a reopening of the schools. Most are 
already in full operation and the university is to 
open in the immediate future. 


The typhus epidemic at Moscow is constantly 
decreasing as a consequence of the severe regula- 
tions passed by the Sanitary Commission. The 
number of new cases is about 50 per cent. less 
than at the same time last year. 

The work in electrifying the Russian industry 
is now well under way. Many provincial cities al- 
ready have their own electric plants. 

The Central Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party has decided to transform the fes- 
tivities of. the 1st of May into an All-Russian 
Work Day. Pravda in this connection states: 
“The enthusiastic support of intensive labor at this 
moment plays a role in the battle for Commun- 
ism and for a brighter future that can be cum- 
pared with the role played by May 1 under capital- 
ism. ‘The slogan of Soviet Russia is now ‘inten- 
sive labor.’ ” 

The Trade Union of Metal Workers has sug- 
gested to all factories and factory committees a 
discussion at public meetings of the form to be 
assumed by future trade organizations. This is to 
be the chief subject of discussion at the All-Rus- 
sian Congress of Trade Unions to be held April 
5. At this meeting all the workers thus will be 
enabled to take part in the discussion of all ques- 
tions connected with economic reconstruction. 

THE PUTILOV PLANT 

Moscow, March 9 (Radio)——The Putilov works 
which for quite a time had been rebuilt for the 
production and reconstruction of railroad material. 
have not only accomplished the schedule work 
assigned to them for the month of February, but 
surpassed it. A 50 per cent. larger production 
was demanded for the month of February than 
for January. ‘T'he surplus production was 65 per 
cent. 
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WAR ON FAMINE, NOT ON POLAND 

Moscow, March 12.—People’s Commissar Trots- 
ky is at present in the Urals, organizing a Work- 
er’s Army. This fact by itself is sufficient to 
answer any question concerning alleged plans of 
aggression against Poland. We are preparing an 
offensive against famine, against cholera and ty- 
phus. But we are maintaining a defensive on all 
other fronts. 

The Soviet Government on December 23, 1919, 
offered to open peace negotiations with Poland 
and expressed its wish to adjust all questions be- 
tween the two countries in an amicable manner. 
‘The Soviet Government in the declaration of the 
People’s Commissar dated January 30, solemnly 
stated its recognition of the independence of Po- 
land, repeated its peace proposal, simultaneously 
indicating with precision the line of advance he- 
yond which the Soviet troops would not go. In 
its declaration of February 2, the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Soviet Republic confirmed 
this political attitude toward Poland. For two 
and a half months the Polish Government has 
neglected to answer our peace proposal. Oficial 
Polish papers and political circles in close contact 
with the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs are 
demanding as a condition of peace a Polish boun- 
dary that would constitute a permanent military 
threat to Soviet Russia and to the Ukraine, as 
well as involve a national suppression of the Lithu- 
anians, White Russians and Ukrainians and an 
economic exploitation of ten million peasants to 
the advantage of a handful of landed proprietors. 
Simultaneously the Polish army occupies an of- 
fensive and threatening position with regard to 
the Ukrainian Republic. The Soviet Governments 
of Russia and Ukraine, through their respective 
Commissars for Foreign Affairs, Chicherin and 
Rakovsky, take the liberty to admonish the Polish 
Government, as well as the Allied Governments, 
that it is their duty to open peace negotiations. 


ZINOVIEV ON THE LABOR ARMY 

Moscow, (via Vienna).—Speaking of changing 
the seventh Soviet army into a labor army, Zino- 
viev hag remarked: “We know what we do. We 
cannot demobilize the army because the war is not 
yet over, and besides the most resolute measures 
are required for an effective struggle against the 
general destruction. How long we shall be com- 
pelled to keep the labor army is hard to say, and 
any guarantees in regard to an early dissolution 
of the army are impossible to give. Jn any event, 
the labor army will exist as such at least for a 
couple of years. An iron discipline is above all 
necessary. We will by degrees mobilize two mil- 
lions of men for work. The objects of the labor 
army will be: breaking up peat; the restoration of 
the transportation system; planting and harvest- 
ing potatoes ; the electrification of power in Russia ; 
cleaning, repairing, starting of factories and tech- 
nical institutions.” 
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ON THE BLOODLESS FRONT 


Moscow, March 12.—In connection with a state- 
ment made by a well-known writer concerning the 
call sent out by the Soviet Government to struggle 
for the reconstruction of the provisions system 
and the system of ways and communications, it 
is now reported that this call has not been with- 
out effect. It “broke the ice” and filled the broad 
masses of the working people with the certainty 
of victory. The first advances redoubled our en- 
ergy on this “bloodless front.” 


The Section for Safety Devices of the Commis- 
sariat of Labor has elaborated a plan for organizing 
the various institutions for experimental inves- 
tigations of labor problems, with the object of 
increasing production. It is intended to estab- 
lish laboratories for physiological and psychological 
investigations connected with the work in shops 
end factories. The plan has been elaborated hv 
a committee appointed by the Section for Safety 
Devices under the chairmanship of the well-known 
Professor Granovsky. 


TWELVE HOURS FOR SOCIALISM 

Moscow, March 3.—Krasnaya Gazeta states that 
the third automobile factory at Petrograd has 
established a twelve-hour working day. On ac- 
count of this, the paper states, “At more and more 
industrial institutions the workers have volun- 
teered to work twelve hours of the day. During 
the Czarist regime they would have refused to do 
this, since they would not have gained any ad- 
vantage by doing so. The situation is now dif- 
ferent. To prevent the return of the mournful 
past they are prepared to exert all their energies. 
The workers at the automobile factories are con- 
scious that not only must the automobiles be turned 
out in good condition, but that their efforts are 
also aiding the cause of Socialism.” 


SANITARY RECONSTRUCTION 

Moscow, March 3.—The second All Russian 
Congress of the Union of Physicians is now dik- 
cussing the relation between the union and the 
People’s Commissariat for Sanitation. A letter 
from the People’s Commissar for Sanitation was 
read, giving the aim of the Sanitary svstem of 
the Soviets, during the Socialist reconstruction 
period, under which the health institutions must 
direct their energies toward relieving the condi- 
tions of the workers. The protection of the health 
of the worker must be the worker’s own task. The 
People’s Commissar for Sanitation urges a greater 
unity within the medical forces and the accom- 
plishment of preventive measures on a large scale. 
It is necessary that private sanitary institutions 
and organizations be nationalized, as well as con- 
valescent institutions and homes, for the best in- 
terests of the whole people. This will at the same 
time give the workers an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the solving of this problem. 
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RUSSIA NEEDS WORKERS 


Moscow, March 3.—In regard to the trade ex- 
change with foreign countries, Steklov writes in 
Izvestya that it is highly important for Russia 
to receive machinery, tools, railroad cars, and loco- 
motives from Western Europe. “Besides, we wish 
to receive from their countries skilled workers, 
as technical engineers, trade specialists, and on 
the whole, clever and practical workers. We need 
them just as much as we need machinery and 
tools. Those capitalist countries where industrial 
chaos and unemployment prevail will be able to 
supply us with sufficient reserves. There are al- 
ready now many practical workers in Europe who 
fee] themselves drawn towards Russia. Tet us 
create tolerable living conditions for these work- 
ere—and Soviet Russia can do this better than any 
other country—and in this way we shall rucceed 
in collecting workers for Russia who will be of 
invaluable use in the work of reorganization, and 
also in the future development of our economic 
life. 


THE DEATH OF PODBIELSKY 


Moscow, Feb. 26 (Delayed).—The People’s 
Commissar for Postal and Telegraphic Affairs, 
Podhielaky, died yesterday of blood-poisoning. Tle 
was one of the most energetic workers of Soviet 
Russia and one of the country’s most able organ- 
izers. His revolutionary zeal and enthusiasm were 
combined with great practical efficiency and or- 
ganizing talent. 
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AN APPEAL FOR LABOR 

Moscow, (via Vienna).—The Committee on 
Labor has addreased an appeal to the entire pop- 
ulation, in which it emphasizes the necessity of 
establishing the general obligation to labor. All 
workers fit for work must be registered and dis- 
tributed according to trades. As before the war 
with the enemy, the registration of all forces is 
necessary. The enemy confronting the people now 
is disorganization and death, and all forces which 
can be made into a new army of labor must he 
conscripted if necessary. Every single Soviet In- 
stitution should have its committee on labor. At 
every factory arid every shop, at every mill, in 
every dwelling house, the factory and dwelling 
committee must take upon themsclvea the duties 
of their position. 


SANITATION WEEK IN MOSCOW 


Moscow, March 4.—The official authorities at 
Moscow have taken up an energetic campaign to 
improve the hygienic.conditions in the districts 
of the city where improvement is most needed. A 
special week is being planned for this work, which 
will not be finished before the city is secure against 
danger of bad sanitation. 


THE MOSCOW ELECTIONS 
Moscow, Feb. 26, (Delayed).—Among the newly 
elected members of the Moscow Soviet are Buk- 
harin, editor of Pravda, Kalinin, President of the 
All-Russian Executive Committee and Karl Radek. 
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The Russian Cooperatives and the Soviets 
By ELEL Bre 


(The exact status of the Russian cooperatives has become an snternational tssue. The Allied 
Powers issued a note in January stating that the blockade would be lifted to permit trade with the 
cooperative organizations. At the same time tt was made plain that this involved no dealings what- 


ever with the Russian Government. 


We print below an analysts of the relation between the co- 


operatives and the government, in the light of which the tmposstbtlity of such a policy is evident. ] 


KeVER since the decision of the Allied Supreme 

Council on January 14 last, lifting the block- 
ade with Russia as far as trade with Russian co- 
operative organizations is concerned, the press of 
America, no less than the press of Europe, has 
been occupied with the question of the present 
cooperative position in Russia. 

At the present time the co-operative mission 
from Moscow is nearing London. It is composed 
of Mr. L. B. Krassin, People’s Commissar of Trade 
and Industry; Mr. V. P. Nogin, Chairman of the 
Central Textile Board; Mr. L. M. Khinchuk, 
President of the Council of Labor Cooperatives, 
and Mr. S. M. Rosovsky, a member of the Govern- 
ing Board of the All-Russian Central Union of 
Consumers’ Societies, a large staff of technical 
experts and clerical assistants. 

It is rumored that some members of this dele- 
gation intend to visit the United States. So far 
as the interests of future Russo-American busi- 
ness relations are concerned, no effort should be 
spared to encourage and aid the realization of this 
intention. The delegation represents the most 
active and practical men in the Soviet Government 
of Russia and it would be, indeed, a calamity if 
they should return to Russia without having 


formed a correct impression of the vast resources 
of America, which is capable of doing yeoman 
service in the work of Russian industrial recon- 
struction. In some quarters in:the United States 
the affirmative answer to this demand, which will 
undoubtedly be made on Washington by the busi- 
ness community of the United States, is predicated 
on the relationship of the members of this delega- 
tion to the Soviet Government of Russia on the 
one hand and to the Cooperatives of Russia on the 
other. This relationship in turn can be best ex- 
plained by examining the relations between the 
Soviet Government and the Russian cooperative 
organizations. We are prefixing this inquiry for 
the sake of clearness with a short account of the 
history of the cooperatives in Russia. 

Though the roots of the Russian cooperative 
movement go back to the Middle Ages, the modern 
movement, based upon the principles of the Eng- 
lish pioneers, is fifty-five years old. During this 
time the Russian cooperators have succeeded in 
reaching the foremost place amongst the nations 
of the world in developing and applying the Roch- 
dale principles to the solution of the economic 
problems of the masses. Both in its magnitude and 
importance, the cooperative movement in Russia 
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has attained proportions as yet unknown elsewhere. 

One of the earliest forms of primitive coopera- 
tion amongst the Russians is the artel (the word 
is derived from the Mongolian artos). This form 
of unified activity was known in Russia as early 
as the fourteenth cenfury. It comprises artels of 
fishermen, woodmen, blacksmiths, masons and the 
like. Their principle was the execution of work 
in common, the equal division of the fruits of 
labor, and joint responsibility. 

Modern cooperative artels made their first ap- 
pearance in 1865, owing to the labor of N. V. 
Vereshchagin, who started on his own estate in the 
Government of Tver the first cooperative creamery. 
After the preliminary work by the instructor of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, V. F. Sokulsky, 
creamery artels began also to grow in Siberia. 

Apart from the creamery artels stand the or- 
ganizations of peasant craftsmen, engaged mostly 
in the production of articles of wood, hardware 
aud agricultural implements. ‘They are mostly 
located in the Governments of Kazan, Kaluga, 
Kiev, Moscow, Perm, ‘l'ambov, Viatka, Vladimir 
and Voronezh. ‘They cover such crafts as carpentery 
cap-making, needle-work, tailoring, metal-work and 
shoemaking. 

Agricultural cooperation began to develop in 
Russia in the early sixties of the last century. The 
first society of its kind was formed at ‘l'ukkum, 
in Courland. ‘The organization of cooperative agri- 
cultural societies, like all the Russian cooperative 
movement, received a new impetus from the first 
Russian Revolution of 1905. The first Union of 
Agricultural Societies was founded in Livonia, and 
then followed unions in Esthonia, Poland, Petro- 
grad, South Russia and Siberia. 


In 1864 S. Luginin, after a visit to Germany, 
decided on his return to establish a credit cooper- 
ative society in his native village of Rozhdestven- 
skoye (Government of Kostroma). The credit so- 
cieties began to grow in number and also to better 
their organizations. Under the guidance of A. A. 
Beretti the first credit union was organized at 
Berdiansk (Government of Kherson) in 1902. 
The first All-Russian Congress of savings and 
credit societies was held at Moscow in 1898. 

The first democratic Consumers’ Society, 
founded on- Rochdale principles, was that organ- 
ized by the workmen of the Kynovaky factory in 
the Government of Perm. The movement switched 
from the Urals to Petrograd in 1870, though some 
consumers’ societies were in existence in the Gov- 
ernment of Pskov as early as 1865. The first 
Congress of Consumers’ Societies was held in 1896 
at Nizhni-Novgorod. 

Since the first Russian Revolution the growth 
of all the branches of the cooperative movement in 
Russia has been continuous and in really astound- 
ing proportions. It has become now the largest 
cooperative movement in the world. The figures 
-for January 1, 1918, were as follows: 
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RUSS April 24, 1920 
Cooper: Nunsber 
Agricultu 8,568 
Consumer <’ 40,000 
Creamery .‘ 3,500 
Gredit:So® ete ewes ea Nahcccen 26,500 
Village F: $F vedic vaadl ten Gace 1,560 
: 000 

A ver part in this development was 
played kt. issian Cooperative Oongresses. 
The firs’ :‘.8 convened at Moscow in 1908. 
Howeve ‘3ting work was performed by 
the Secc -. held at Kiev in August, 1913. 


More than 1,5uv uclegates were present. 

On March 25-28, 1917 (old style), the third 
cooperative congress of all the branches of Russian 
Cooperators took plece in Moscow. Only repre- 
sentations of unions and larger associations were 
present. Altogether the congress was composed of 
600 delegates, from over 250 cooperative organ- 
izations. 

The Third All-Russian Congress decided to form 
a permanent Council of Ail-Russian Cooperative 
Congresses, one of whose functions would be to 
vall national and local conferences and congresses. 
The council, at the same time, is the center of all 
the Russian Cooperative Movement, representing 
it everywhere and looking after its interests. All 
the members of the council were elected by the 
congress and the headquarters were fixed at 
Moscow. 

The activities of the council are detailed in the 
constitution and by-laws adopted by the Third 
All-Russian Cooperative Congress. This is the 
center from which all the new ideas and practical 
suggestions on the methods and practice of Rus- 
sian cooperation as a whole must originate. It is 
the leading spirit of the movement, the executive 
of the decisions made by the cooperative congresses, 
the designer of methods for their realization. The 
council works out model constitutions and by-laws, 
advises any cooperative organization on all mat- 
ters of business, watches and guards the develop- 
ment of cooperative organizations, and assists the 
growth of new cooperative forms of activity. The 
council also studies all questions affecting cooper- 
ation both from scientific and practical points of 
view and thus is concerned with research of a 
general economic, statistical and sociological 
nature. 

The cooperative organization for collecting raw 
materials and for their marketing abroad is both 
ample and serviceable. Nearest to the producer 
stands a group of central cooperative federations 
organized for the marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts. ‘The oldest is the Central Association of 
Flax Growers. Next come the Central Union of 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers, “Kustarsbyt” (man- 
ufacturers of cottage industries), “The Coopera- 
tive Grain” (cereals), the Creamery Union (but- 
ter, cheese), the “Cooperative Egg” (poultry 
products), and the Union of Hemp Growers. The 
purchasing organizations are: for producers, the 
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All-Russten Purchasing Union of icultural 
an@ Credit Cooperatives; for consumers the All- 
Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies. 
The financial centre is the Moscow Narod} Bank. 
All the Boards of Directors of these organizations, 
the Creamery Union excepted, are in Mos@w with 
affiliated unions throughout Russia. 

Some of the federated unions are themselves 
exporters. Thus the Union of Siberian Cooper- 
ative Unions, “Zakupebyt,” stands forth as the 
principal fur exporter from Siberia. There are 
80,000 cooperative societies with over 30,000,000 
members in Russia today. 

The turnover of the Cooperative Credit Associ- 
ations in Russia is equal to six billion rubles per 
year, the turnover of the Consumers’ Societies an- 
nually reaches the sum of nine or ten billion rubles, 
and the Producers’ branch has an annual turnover 
slightly larger than that of the Consumers’. 

As long ago as 1912, the Russian cooperatives 
entered the field of foreign trade. In that year, 
cooperatively-produced butter marketed abroad by 
the cooperatives appeared in London. At the pres- 
ent time, the Russian cooperative organizations 
represented in London are ten in number. The 

various central unions opened foreign offices and 
agencies also in New York, Paris, Constantinople, 
Stockholm, Christiania, Copenhagen, Helsingfors, 
Warsaw, Berlin, Marseilles, Harbin, Shanghai, 
Kobe, Yokohama and Hankow. The All-Russian 
Central Union of Consumers’ Societies has in ad- 
dition branches in Northern Persia and through- 
out Mongolia. The Moscow Narodny Bank has a 
branch in London and an agency in New York. 
A)l the ports of Russia, such as Archangel, Mur- 
mansk, Vladivostok, Novorossysk, Rostov-on-Don, 

Odessa, and Petrograd have branch offices of the 

Moscow Narodny Bank and of the principal co- 

operative unions. 

Thus we see that by the time the proletariat 
seized power in Russia, the cooperatives there had 
become the principal economic factor of distribu- 
tion and agricultural production. This position 
of the cooperatives had to be coordinated with 
that of the government, which had proclaimed 
and was actually inaugurating the socialist pro- 
gram. ‘The cooperative leaders were faced with 
the problem of adapting their svstem, designed to 
resist the encroachments of capitalists on the eco- 
nomic rights of the masses, to the new role of aid- 
ing in the establishment of socialist methods of 
production and distribution. Lenin, as far back 
as December, 1018, formally called upon the co- 
operatives of Russia to join in this work: 

“The Soviets,” he said, “have arrived at the 
period of reconstruction, when the efforts of all 
the laboring classes are required, and the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the cooperative organiza- 
tions especially may prove a valuable support for 
their task. It has for a long time been the aim 
of the Soviet Government to call on all the co- 
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operative forces to join in the work of restoration 
of the economic life of the country, which aim it is 
attempting to carry out now.” 

The call was not heeded by the leaders of the 
Russian cooperatives. Bound by personal and 
social sympathies to the opposition political parties 
of Russia, having been high officials in many 
counter-revolutionary governments of Ruasia, they 
have been slow to respond to the exhortation of 
the leader of Russian laboring masses. As a result, 
instead of voluntary coordination, there came 
compulsory legislation designed to bring the co- 
operative system in line with the economic develop- 
ment of the socialized state. 

Once again Lenin applies his now famous tac- 
tics of forcing his opponents to admit the logical 
consequences of their assertions and their con- 
duct. At the same time, this policy tended to 
sharpen the social differences and to distinguish 
the proletarian sheep from the bourgeois wolf. Jn 
1913 the membership of the Russian cooperative 
organizations comprised 85.8 per cent of peasants, 
6.7 per cent of workers and 7.5 per cent of middle 
class elements. In 1918, these averages changed to 
47 per cent of peasants, 45 per cent of workera 
and 8 per cent of middle classes. There lay Lenin’s 
opportunity. A great propaganda campaign was . 
begun insisting on the differentiation of the labor 
cooperatives. In 1918 a congress of labor coop- 
eratives in Moscow decided to form a Central 
Council of Labor Cooperatives, with the same func- 
tions and duties as those of the All-Russian Coun- 
cil of Cooperative Congresses described above. Fc: 
the time being it was thought wise to <main, so 
far as the business operations went, a part of the 
All-Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Soci- 
eties. The latter offered the labor cooperatives 
four places out of twelve on the membership of 
its Governing Board. By the spring of 1919, how- 
ever, the labor cooperatives formed the “Union of 
Business Sections of Labor Cooperatives,” called 
for short “Centrosection.” The labor members 
withdrew from the board of the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Union of Consumers’ Societies and the separ- 
ation of the labor cooperatives from the others 
became an accomplished fact. 

These labor cooperatives, from the start, were 
entirely sympathetic to, and worked in accord with, 
the Soviet Government. There remained the co- 
operative organizations, controlled bv the old lead- 
ers, and these were the object of the legislation 
which we shall now carefully review. On April 
11, 1918, a decree regulating the consumers’ co- 
operative organizations was issued. There were 
to be only two consumers’ cooperative organiza- 
tions within an area designated by the local Coun- 
cil of Workmen and Soldiers Deputies, one Labor 
Consumers’ Society, another for all the other class- 
es of the Community. If there were more than one 
consumers’ society, of the two types permitted hy 
the deoree, these had to combine with one of the 
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two above groups. The two remaining societies 
were brought into the structure of Soviet admin- 
istration by the appointment of a special commis- 
sar on the Board of Directors in these societies. 
Faorthermore, special cooperative sections were 
formed at the local Soviets of Workmen and Peas- 
ant Deputies. The cooperative stores, along with 
the private stores, were named “Soviet stores.” 

After five monthe of struggle the commisears in 
the cooperative societies found themselves power- 
less and the cooperative sections in the local Sovi- 
ets were controlled to a large extent by the old 
cooperative element. Another decree, of November 
29, 1918, was then issued, in order to remedy this 
anomaly. It was ordered that only persons en- 
titled to vote at the Soviet elections would hence- 
forth be entitled to vote at the election of coopera- 
tive Boards of Directors. With the enactment of 
this last law, the legislation concerning the indi- 
vidual cooperative societies was completed. The 
Soviet Government now had to deal with the larger 
question of incorporating these societies in the 
general structure of the new administrative order. 
This was done by a decree of March 20, 1919. The 
decree aimed at laying the foundation for a state 
machinery of distribution, making use of the ex- 
isting distributive stores, with a view, in the words 
of the decree, “of utilizing the experience accu- 
mulated by distributive cooperation in the interests 
of the whole of the laboring population.” 

"~~ Aerpaa provided for the association of all 

Y -tarea in every locality 

As a basis for 

-bor society was 

rural distribut- 

2.2, uch distributing 

communes 18 cue. - :d and to a con- 

trolling council elected by tne voters entitled to 

a vote in the election of the members of the 

Soviets. The local communes are federated into 

district, provincial and region unions, and the 

provincial delegates are charged with the election 
of the central body—the “Centrosoyuz.” 

This communal organization is charged with 
the distribution of food and indispensable com- 
modities. It has taken over the assets of all the 
distributing stores, whether cooperative or not. 
The paymenta made by the former members of 
cooperative stores on their shares were returned 
to them. All the employees of the cooperative 
societies became civil servants. This step made 
the distributing cooperatives of Russia the Depart- 
ment for Distribution of the Soviet Government. 
The final step, however, was taken on January 
80, 1920, when the agricultural cooperative or- 
ganizations of the producers were brought into the 
system. A new Central Cooperative Board was 
created, comprising delegates from all the central 
cooperative organizations of producers, the labor 
cooperatives and the consumers’ communes. As 
a result the cooperative organizations became a 
sort of branch of the Supreme Economic Council 
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‘public, charged with the collec- 
1 products and the distribution 
s and agricultural supplies. 
the Moscow Narodny , the 
the Russian cooperatives. By 
ember 6, 1918, it was made a 
3 Bank of the Russian Socialist 
public. Its funds were incor- 
of the People’s Bank ; the share 
‘ed; and the sums paid up on 
‘edited to the current accounts 
teholders. The board was still 
er shareholders, now depositors, 
‘ct to approval by the Central 
e’s Bank of the Russian Social- 
Republic. Its new title reads: 
Section of the People’s Bank.” 
till to discuss the question of 
i. :.ges in the cooperative structure 
of :< sa conformity with cooperative 
principles and the economic laws of the proletarian 
administration of public ownership of the means 
of distribution. There has been manifest of late 
a clear tendency on the part of some of the Rus- 
sian cooperative leaders to take the measures of 
the Soviet Government towards them at their 
superficial face value. These measures, in fact, 
did interfere with the existing structure of the 
cooperative organizations and therefore “the co- 
operators are anti-Bolshevik to the very extent 
to which the Bolshevik are anti-cooperators.” This 
statement is a mere platitude, based on absolute ig- 
norance of the situation. That moet of the co- 
operative leaders are anti-Bolshevik is true, but 
is it true that the Bolsheviki are anti-cooperative ? 
It should be borne in mind that opposing the pres- 
ent leaders of Russian cooperatives does not mean 
opposing the cooperative principle. If the aim 
of the leading cooperators in Ruasia has become 
“safeguarding the self-activity and independence 
of cooperation,” as A. V. Merkulov, of the All- 
Russian Central Pnion of Consumers’ Societies, 
said at the Cooperative Conference at Moscow, held 
in September, 1919, under any circumstances that 
may arise, this simply means that the leaders of 
the Russian cooperatives want to retain their eco- 
nomic machine merely because it is theirs and not 
because it is the system that will most benefit the 
Russian masses. If the Soviet statesmen had 
adopted this point of view, they would have shown 
poor statecraft and failed in their duty towards 
their countrymen. Let us then pass on to the 
consideration of economic laws defining the co- 
operative activities, and explaining the Soviet 
legislation in the light of impersonal facts, inde- 
pendent of political jealousies and personal diss. 
’ Mrs. Sidney Webb, in her standard work, The 
Cooperative Movement in England (pp. 225-230), 
outlines the limits of cooperative expansion. These 
may be twofold—the conditions of life and the 
economic nature of the movement. The member- 
ship is necessarily bounded by the poverty of: the 
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people and their irregular habits, on the one hand, 
and their fastidiousness and indifference on the 
other. On the economic side, “voluntary associa- 
tions of consumers are practically restricted to the 
provision of certain articles of personal use, the 
production of which is not necessarily a monopoly, 
the consumption of which is not absolutely com- 
pulsory, and for which the demand is large and 
copstant.”’ The Soviet Government, by lifting the 
poorest classes into power and by crushing the 
wealthy, has removed the first barrier. As a re- 
sult, the cooperative expansion in Russia became 
phenomenal. The Ali-Russian Central Union of 
Consumers’ Societies jumped from 32,000 societies, 
with a membership of 10,000,000, in 1918, to 
46,000 societies, with 15,000,000 members, an in- 
crease of 33 per cent in 1919. At the same time 
the cooperatives were called to undertake the du- 
ties of collectors of raw materials and foodstuffs, 
and distributors of consumers’ goods for the whole 
of Russia’s population. Here the Soviet govern- 
ment has expanded their work to a maximum limit 
of activity that would have been achieved by them, 
if ever, only after years and years of effort and 
struggle. 

It is difficult to see whence comes the criticism 
that has been directed against the Bolshevist at- 
titude towards the cooperatives. Our opinion is 
that it is mostly from the quarters unwilling to 
see that the standards and tactics of the coopera- 
tive movement, as worked out for the capitalist 
system, cannot be applied in a socialist state. 
The question that every honest cooperator in Rus- 
sia has had to answer is this: is cooperation social- 
istic in ita ultimate result or is it not? As Mr. 
O. T. Schmidt, People’s Commissar of Labor, has 
said: “In issuing the decree the authorities went 
a long way towards introducing Socialism, believ- 
ing, as they do, that cooperation is also a socialistic 
factor.” If the Russian cooperators meant to 
answer this query in the affirmative, they ought to 
welcome all the decrees accelerating their trans- 
formation into organs of the socialized state. 
Again, if they choose to reply in the negative, they 
have no cause for complaint, for they were given 
by the Soviets the whole sphere of activities they 
could ever have hoped to cover with their work. 


Let us finally consider two propositions. After 
all, the cooperative movement is a movement of 
amall capitalists against big capitalists. There is 
no room in it for a proletarian. In the final end, 
then, the combined force of the small capitalists 
would have to be fought by the proletariat just as 
fiercely as the power of a few large magnates. The 
only way out of this situation which is open to 
the cooperatives is the adoption of a program mak- 
ing the cooperatives an economic weapon of the 
working class. That is just the position allocated 
by the Soviets to the cooperatives in Russia. 

Again, cooperation does not solve the labor ques- 
tion. It does not vest the power in the hands of 
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the working class. It does not transfer capital to 
the producers. Ita limited sphere of action does 
not permit the seizure of all the means of pro- 
duction. It even maintains the old relationship of 
employer and employe in its organizations. Wit- 
ness the recent strike of thousands of employes in 
the English cooperative stores, and frequent labor 
and office help troubles in the cooperative under- 
takings in Russia. The labor question, then, would 
have to be solved in some way other than that 
offered by the cooperatives. One such way is that 
advocated by Karl Marx and attempted to be re- 
alized by the Soviets in Russia. Russian coopera- 
tive leaders might have written a glorious page 
in the world’s history of cooperation by working 
out the correct principles of the cooperative at- 
titude towards a socialist state in general and by 
devising in particular the methods of their adapta- 
tion to the complete control of consumers’ goods, 
and the production, distribution and collection 
of agricultural products. They have spurned this 
opportunity and the honor of this achievement be- 
longs to the Soviet stateamen. The foreign repre- 
sentatives of the Russian cooperatives, now resident 
abroad, have this opportunity atill open to them, 
and the future alone will determine how they will 
act in transferring to the state authorities a mono- 
polistic function of foteign trade—a function en- 
tirely outside of the scope of the cooperative soci- 
eties composed of the actual consumers of com- 
modities or services supplied through their former 
organizations. 
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Military 


By Lr.-Cor. B. 


) my last article I tried to explain the signifi- 

cance of the recent aggressive movement of 
Japan in Eastern Siberia. The occupation of the 
city of Vladivostok and a series of sanguinary 
clashes between the Russians and the Japanese 
produced a considerable confusion in the public 
opinion of this country. 

A certain fear was expressed as to the poesibil- 
ity of the annexation of the Maritime region, as 
well as of part of Siberia, by militaristic Japan 
just at the moment when the American troops 
had completely evacuated that part of Russian 
territory. The material which I have had in my 
possession has been mostly short dispatches of Jap- 
anese origin, as well as cables from London, the 
value of which is well-known. Nevertheless I have 
had opportunity to collect some important inform- 
ation, which, together with my knowledge of the 
Far East, and of the Japanese in particular,* has 
facilitated an understanding of the real situation 
in Eastern Siberia as far as possible, and therefore 
] stated, without the slightest hesitation, that the 
Japanese troops coup d’etat in Vladivostok might 
be considered as “of local significance, more likely 
reprisals than a proper military operation” (Soviet 
Russta, No. 16, April 17, 1920). 

A careful study of the Russian Siberian news- 
papers which are anxiously watching each Japanese 
movement made it quite clear that some of the 
dispatches referring to the development of 
military operations in the Far East have been 
withheld from the American public. This sus- 
picion has been borne out by the facts. 

In the New York Sun of April 18, there ap- 
peared a cable from Vladivostok, of April 11, with 
a week’s delay, in which it was said that the Rus- 
sian “Provisional Government refuses to conduct 
any negotiations with the Japanese until the pro- 
test issued April 6, demanding an apology from 
the Japanese, is answered. This situation de- 
veloped when the Japanese asked the Provisional 
Government to order the Russian railway men to 
return to work on the railways.” 


We have not heard a word about such a atate 
of affairs in Vladivostok, and the general public 
opinion was that after the treacherous Japanese 
attack in the night of April 4-5, the most im- 
portant fortress of Eastern Siberia became a mili- 
tary trophy of Japan. In reality, we can now see 
that the Russian Provisional Government, which 
as was reported, had taken to the hills, remained 
still strong enough not only to resist the enemy, 
but even to reject the proffered negotiations, and 
requested support by calling the railway workers 


*B. Roustam Bek was a prisoner of war in Japan 
during the Russo-Japanese War, and afterwards, for 
two years, traveled through Japan. ([Editor.)} 
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to work in order to help the Japanese start their 
general evacuation of Siberia. It is more than 
naive to suppose that the Japanese command, in 
spite of all its impertinence, should have appealed 
to the Provisional government to establish railway 
communications for a new concentration of the 
Japanese army. That the situation of the Japan- 
ese forces in Khagarovsk was also unpleasant can 
be understood by reading the same cable, in whic 
“the Japanese state that they have blown up the 
great bridge over the Amur River at Khabarovsk, 
being forced to take the utmost measures for de- 
fence against partisan troops approaching from the 
west. The Japanese in Khabarovsk are in a dif- 
ficult position.” (The N. Y. Sun, April 18, 1920). 
Another delayed dispatch from Vladivostok, of 
April 10, appeared in the Globe of April 17, in- 
forming us that “heavy fighting between the Rus- 
sians and Japs is continuing in Khabarovsk and 
other cities of the Maritime Province,” and that 
“there is an unconfirmed report today that Khaba- 
rovsk was captured and burned with considerable 
loss of life.” The readers of this dispatch, es- 
pecially after having read a heading, “the Japs 
have seized many Towns,” may suppose that Rus- 
sians have also lost Khabarovsk, as they have lost 
Vladivostok ; but, remembering that the Japanese 
garrison was in Khabarovsk, and that the bridges 
acroes the Amur River were blown up by Japanese 
in order to defend that town, it becomes probable 
that if the Japanese have captured Khabarovsk, 
they have captured it from themselves. 

So it becomes clear that the Russians have taken 
the town from the Japanese, releasing from Jap- 
anese captivity the weak Russian garrison, which 
had been seized unexpectedly by the enemy as was 
the case also with Vladivostok and several other 
towns occupied by the Japanese in the districts of 
Easter Siberia. 

On the other hand, we read a most amazing re- 
port in connection with Vladivostok, dated also 
April 10: 

“Disarmed Russian soldiers, with Japanese 
guards, continue to march through the streets 
of Vladivostok. At the same time, the armed 
Russian police are increasing in numbers. Red 
flags reappeared today on the public buildings and 
official automobiles.” (The Globe, April 17, 1920.) 
“With the province disarmed,” continues the dis- 
patch, “it certainly will be unnecessary to bring 
more Japanese soldiers to Siberia,” declared a 
representative of the Tokio government to Junius 
B. Wood. (The Globe, April 17, 1920.) 

The fact that the Mikado’s bandits have dis- 
armed the local garrisons of certain towns and re- 
placed them with Russian armed police, being short 
of their own men, is still far from proving that 
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& province is disarmed in which a huge partizan 
army of Ussuri, Amur, and Trans-Baikal Cossacks, 
now Bolsheviki, as well as the original Red guerilla 
detachments, is in full activity and is operating 
according to instructions from the Revolutionary 
Headquarters Staff, whose whereabouts is known 
only to Moscow. 

It is very probable that the Japanese have tried 
to make a last effort to utilize the remainders of 
the revolutionary element of the region, and sup- 
ported them as much as they could. But experience 
has already proved how little that element may 
be depended on, especially those men who take 
the first opportunity to desert to the Reds. 


The name of General Goldireff (must be Boldi- 
reff), mentioned in a dispatch (Globe, April 17) 
as a person appointed on Japanesc suggestion, as 
the head of the local Zemstvo army, supports this 
supposition of mine and, on the other hand, the 
declaration of the Japanese diplomats that “Japan 
does not desire a protectorate over a portion of 
Siberia and neither General QOi’s staff nor diplo- 
matic representatives of the imperial government 
are working with any such purpose in view,” proves 
only the weakness of the so-called Zemstvo forces 
as well as of the Japanese themselves. Conse- 
quently, in the New York Sun of April 18, we 
notice a special cable from Tokio, saying that 
“General Oi, commanding the Japanese forces in 
Siberia, has been instructed to cease military oper- 
ations there, pending the arrival in Siberia of a 
special commissioner with definite instructions”. . . 
“The decision to send such instruction to Gen. 01,” 
the report said, “was reached yesterday by the 
Hara Cabinet in a special meeting.” 

On the other hand, I was informed yesterday, 
from a reliable source, that there are serious labor 
troubles in Japan, and rumors have reached Wall 
Street of a serious Japanese crisis. It was said also 
that some leading American business men, being 
alarmed by these rumors, approached the Japanese 
governmental representatives in order to learn 
more details of this alleged crisis in Japan, but 
have not succeeded in obtaining any satisfactory 
answer. 

In reality, the situation of the Japanese must 
be near disaster, and the sooner they let Russia 
alone and return home the sooner will they es- 
tablish some tolerable condition of temporary peace 
in their own country. Temporary, I say, because 
with imperialistic and militaristic states a perman- 
ent peace is an impossibility for a peace-loving and 
unaggressive country like Soviet Russia. 

Generally, people who have lived in Japan have 
very pleasant reminiscences of that country and 
ita population. The Japanese appear to them very 
polite, well brought up, hospitable and clean. Every 
one and everything is smiling, in Japan, to the 
newcomers, and only the merchants have a bad 
reputation, even amongst their own kinsmen. The 
Japanese newspaper men also are very little re- 
spected in Japan and represent a low class of so- 
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ciety, in spite of their education and extreme 
politeness. 

Nevertheless, there is no nation in the world 
which is so hated by ita neighbors as is the case 
with Japan. Why? The answer is not hard to 

ve. 

o The military-imperialistic ruling class of Japan 
is the cause. The Japanese parliament does not 
represent the people; in the general elections, one 
man in thirty only has the right to vote. 


The middle class in Japan is not organized at 
all, and has no power whatsoever; it has existed 
not longer than fifty years. 

There is no organized agricultural class in Jap- 
an, as is the case, for instance, in Russia and 
Germany. But if the middle elass had been in 
existence in Japan, it would have had to bring 
about a revolution, first to increase the power of 
the people’s representation, and then, to overthrow 
the existing aristocratic bureaucracy. 

The press in Japan has no power, no influence 
over the masses at all, and the government does 
not pay any attention to it. 

The military party rules the country altogether ; 
the conquest of Corea, China and Siberia is its 
real aim. It is to prepare for this realization that 
the children of both sexes are educated in the 
schools; the soldiers are drilled in the regiments. 
The whole Japanese population, with the excep- 
tion of a minority of the industrial workmen, 
are practically infected with fanatical imperialistic 
ideas. The so-called Japanese patriotism is ele- 
vated to a cult, and even the most disgusting spy- 
ing, on the part of the children, on their parents, 
brothers, sisters ,and other relatives, is encouraged 
by the law and customs. The most disgraceful 
denunciation of one man, by another, to the police, 
is highly praised. 

I have witnessed this while living in Japan and 
studying the Japanese. 

In my travels throughout the world, I never met 
any nation with such a militaristic spirit as I 
found in Japan; the notorious German militarism 
is nothing in comparison with the universa) mili- 
tarism of the people of the Mikado, who is not 
only their ruler, but also considered as their God 
on earth. 

Since 1868, when the disloyal hereditary ruler, 
the Shogun, was overthrown by the Japanese mili- 
tary aristocracy, and the emperor was enthroned 
in his place, the military party came to power and 
since has gradually increased its hold, disregarding 
the constitution and the legitimate desires of the 
people for constitutional alterations. 

Military-imperialistic Japan can be disarmed 
only by means of revolution, but unfortunately, 
thanks to the weakness of the Japanese working 
classes, this can scarcely be done from within in the 
near future. The Japanese militarism must be beat- 
en and annihilated on the battle field, either in Si- 
beria, or in China, or in Corea, and perhaps some- 
where on the Pacific Ocean. When Japan will lose 
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its imperialistic army, then tl:e working people of 
Japan will have a chance to overthrow their des- 
potic ruling class of aristocratic soldiery. 

The movement amongst the Japanese workers 
is growing—it is true—and this prevents the Jap- 
anese government from taking decisive steps in 
Siberia at the present moment. They must have 
their armies at home to put down revolution, and, 
once they shall have disposed of their revolution- 
ists, they will repeat their attempt, perhaps in 
coalition with certain imperialistic-capitalistic 
countries to fight Bolshevism in Russia. 

The Russian newspaper Nachalo, published in 
Nikolsk-Ussuriysk, in its issue of March 3, de- 
scribes a demonstration which took place in the 
Ueno and Shiba parks in Tokio. The Yuai-Kai 
Party was celebrating the national feast of Kigen- 
tsetsu. The numerous flags bore revolutionary in- 
scriptions, amongst which were “From slavery to 
free citizenship,” and “Heed the voice of labor.” 
The president of the Yuai-Kai, Comrade Suzuki, 
was one of the noted speakers. 


“The snow which covered Tokio,” he said, “has 
melted in the warm feelings of the working people 
for revolution . . . The universal franchise has 
been rejected by the government,” he declared. 
Finally, as is usually the case in Japan, the 
mounted police arrived and without difficulty dis- 
persed the crowd of 10,000 workmen. 


But however weak and irrecolute this movement 
may be, it does exist, and can only grow, and will 
in no case diminish, and in their weak efforts the 
working classes of Japan are nevertheless a check 
to a certain extent, on action abroad of their mili- 
taristic government, and we must not neglect this 
fact. 

On the other hand, the Japanese problem in 
Siberia meeta a great obstacle in an awakening 
China, which is speedily mobilizing both morally 
and physically. According to the Journal de 
Pekin of March 1, 1920, the Chinese newspapers 
have published the text of a telegram sent to the 
Canton (South China) Government by Tanshaci, 
asking the government to come to an agreement 
with the northern peace delegation, and an imme- 
diate abrogation of the existing China-Japanese 
Military treaty. 

This treaty was signed in order to protect their 
mutual interests against the common enemy—Ger- 
many. “This enemy no longer exists,” writes Tan- 
shaci, “Soviet Russia can by no means be con- 
sidered an enemy, merely because such a treaty is 
in existence and because Japan is practically at 
war with Soviet Russia. China and Russia have 
an enormous mutual frontier, extending for several 
thousands of miles. Both peoples have always been 
friendly to each other. It would have been an 
absurdity had China interfered in Russian 
affairs, thus supporting the aggressive instinct of 
certain countries. Therefore Pekin (in Northern 
China) must annul the treaty which was prolonged 
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by the supplementary treaty of February 1 and 
March 5, 1919. 

“The delegate of Southern China, Tanschaci, 
finds dangerous for the internal peace of the coun- 
try the existence of such a treaty, especially at a 
moment when military Japan is planning a war 
against Russia, camouflaging her real intentions 
with the pretext of protecting her Mongolian and 
Manchurian frontiers.” 

“We must not forget,” writes this Chinese states- 
man, “the lesson of the Russo-Japanese war, which 
was, as it was alleged, for the preservation of the 
sovereignty and integrity of the territory of China 
and the independence of Corea, and which ended 
in the annevation of Corea, and a Japanese ‘pro- 
tectorate’ of Manchuria. If, in the impending new 
Russo-Japanese war, Japan should be victorious— 
then Mongolia and Manchuria would be lost to 
China and the situation in Eastern Turkestan 
would be very serious.” 

This would be a real disaster, not only for China, 
but for all the world. 

Happily, Soviet Russia is too strong and may 
prevent this disaster. 


Supplementary Note 
April 20. 

According to a cable from Kharbin, dated April 
13 (The World, April 19), Chinese troops are 
fighting the Japanese on the railroad west of 
Harbin. 

The Japanese troops, together with the remnants 
of the Kolchak and Semienov bands under General 
Voitzehovsky, have occupied several railway sta- 
tions to the south of the city, thus trying to es- 
tablish a defensive line near the Trans-Baikal 
border. 

General Pao, of the Chinese army, has practical- 
ly seized the central control over the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, and even the head of the Inter- 
Allied Technical Commission, Mr. John F. Stev- 
ens, the American engineer, powerless to do any- 
thing under the present condition, is ready to 
start home. 

On the other hand, the Japanese are quite un- 
expectedly confronted with another enemy. The 
Czecho-Slovaks, whose evacuation the Japanese 
army pretended to protect, have begun hostilities 
against their protectors. There has appeared in 
the press on several occasions, a report of clashes 
between Czecho-Slovaks and Japanese after the 
fall of Kolchak, and it seems that the local Czecho- 
Slovak troops are now openly supporting the Bol- 
sheviki. 

On the Polish front where hard fighting in sev- 
eral sectors is reported, the Russians “have beaten 
off the enemy’s advance,” a recent message says, 
while in the Borisov region, as well as in the region 
of Kamenetz-Podolsk, northeast of Uschitza, the 
Red troops are successfully advancing. This shows 
that Kamenetz-Podolsk is cut off from the Polish 
army. The crisis for Poland has come. 
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The Fifth Act of France’s Russian‘ Policy 


By Our Paris CoRRESPONDENT. 


Paris, March 28. 

In the English drama of the time of Gold- 

smith, the fifth act was always the sudden 
denouement of the action: the father, stubborn 
throughout the previous four acts, sudden- 
ly repented, allowing his daughter to marry 
the young man of her choice, who, it suddenly 
turned out, was not poor and nondescript as we 
had thought him to be but the rich and titled son 
of a nobleman in disguise. And everything ended 
happily before the curtain came down. Something 
of this sort has been happening to France’s policy 
with regard to Soviet Russia. The debate in the 
French Chamber on March 25 and 26 was the 
commencement of the fifth act—a fifth act re- 
quired by the dramatic action rather than by the 
inner conversion of the characters. 

M. Louis Barthou, experienced politician and 
pillar of the Bloc National, set off the fireworks 
with a sensational speech demanding that France 
“come out of metaphors” and “face realities.” 
The speech was received with great applause by 
the left and extreme left, but disconcerted if not 
ecandalized his friends of the Bloc National. As 
he was outlining the errors of the French policy of 
metaphors — “cordon sanitaire,” “barbed-wire 
fence,” etc., a voice from the left shouted out: 
“Why, you talk like Captain Sadoul!” Which 
was true enough. Captain Sadoul was condemned 
to death for having been among the first to tell 
the truth about the French policy in Russia, but 
now, after months and years have passed, M. Bar- 
thou says the same thing and receives only a mild 
censure from his friends. The dramatic move- 
ment of the piece has progressed. 

“M. Lloyd George,” said M. Barthou, “encour- 
ages the Italian policy; he encourages commercial 
relations with Russia. Now, gentlemen, let us 
take care to protect our own interests, let us take 
care also to protect our prestige; surely we shall 
be the last to come, but I should not like us to 
tisk coming too late.” 

M. Barthou was followed by M. Margaine, radi- 
cal deputy from the Marne (radical not in the 
American sense, but corresponding more to the 
American term: Progressive Republican). He told 
how the Soviets had their origin in the organiza- 
tion of work in groups and insisted that Bolshevism 
was the only solution which the Ruasian people had 
found to free themselves from the Czarist regime 
and the tyranny of financial oligarchies. A few 
months ago, such words would have been regarded 
as Bolshevist propaganda, and the speaker would 
probably have been investigated by the secret po- 
lice. M. Margaine invited the French Govern- 
ment to address itself directly to the Soviets and 
not to continue the puerile policy of conversations 
with special cooperatives. 


The next day, when M. Marcel Cachin, the lead- 
er of the Socialist group, took the floor, he found 
that his customary words had already been spoken 
by the deputies who had preceded him. At every 
debate it had been Cachin’s task to defend the then 
unpopular cause of Russia, and it was not so long 
ago that a Socialist interpellation resulted in a 
savage reply from Clemenceau: “We shall never 
treat with the Soviets!” If one wants to go back 
to the interpellation of last September, when Lon- 
guet’s attack on Pichon’s Russian policy almost 
caused a riot in the Chamber—how much water 
has flowed under the Pont de Concorde since then! 
Even when M. Cachin took up the plea for the poor 
Russian “prisoners” tortured in the prison camps 
of France and Northern Africa, he found he had 
good company on his side. Such a notorious anti- 
Bolshevik as Claude Anet, who had taken part, 
with the French Military Mission in Russia, in the 
plots against the Soviet Government, hag been de- 
manding, in the Paris press, that justice be done 
to these unfortunates. 


On M. Millerand, the President of the Council, 
falls the role of the English father in the play who 
must now consent to the marriage of his daughter, 
Commercial Intercourse, with the supposed villain, 
the Soviet Government. M. Millerand declared that 
the Allies must march together in their Russian 
policy (in short that they must save their faces to- 
gether or else the appearance would create a scan- 
dal), and that the Allies had asked the League of 
Nations to send a committee of investigation into 
Russia to find out the truth. 

M. MILLERAND: They tell us: “Look what England 
and the United States are doing. If in theory they 
condemn as you do the Soviet Government, see what 
they are doing in reality to facilitate for their business 
men and for their industrials the means of entering 
into relations with Russia, of informing themselves as 
to what is going on.” Who tells you that the French 
Government is acting any differently .. . 

M. PressMANE (Socialist) : It is a good beginning. 

M. MILLERAND: .. . that it also does not preoccupy 
itself with the thought of tomorrow. Who tells you 
that if business men or industrials desire to obtain in- 
formation upon the commercial and industrial activity, 
which tomorrow they will be able to carry on . 

M. PressMANE: Workers also! 

M. MILLERAND: . . . the government does not help 
them with the means of so doing? 

With regard to the Russian prisoner question, 
M. Millerand declared that the government had 
started (at last) to attend to it, and that it is 
negotiating with M. Litvinov at Copenhagen and 
has at the same time increased the food ration of 
the prisoners. But M. Ernest Lafont, Socialist, 
has information that the instructions of the gov- 
ernment in this regard, after fifteen days, remain 
yet to be carried out, and Varenne demands why 
these men who want to go home should not be al- 
lowed to do so. M. Millerand replies that France 
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is waiting for the 900 Frenchmen to be released 
first from Soviet Russia—a reply as steeped in 
hypocrisy as the statement of M. Berthelot in a 
radio* to Chicherin that the French Government 
had offered to half of the prisoners the possibility 
of returning to Russia. 


M. Millerand, in the course of his - 
touched on the delicate question of the reputation 
of Kolchak and Denikin. For some time in the 
French bourgeois press there has been going on a 
campaign of truth-telling, as a sort of preparation 
for the climax of denouement on the “democracy” 
of Kolchak. General Laisies and others have re- 
turned from Siberia and exposed in long articles in 
the Matin the whole story of how Kolchak fooled 
Pichon and Clemenceau. They tell what was known 
to everyone who did not wilfully wish to conceal 
the truth from himself—that Kolchak’s govern- 
ment was about as democratic as that of the old 
regime, that he never had the remotest support 
from the people, whom he robbed, oppressed and 


* Reproduced in Soviet Russia, vol, II, No. 11. 
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butchered. La Cause Commune, Burtsev’s coun- 
ter-revolutionary organ, has been letting out pite- 
ous wails that they are maligning the sacred mem- 
ory of the dead—Kolchak immediately, before he 
was arrested, had caused 81 prominent Socialists 
and Social-Revolutionista to be put to death by 
one of Semionov’s representatives !|—because it now 
suits the purposes of French policy to do so. This 
charge has a good deal of truth in it. For Pichon 
certainly could not be deceived by Kolchak’s demo- 
cratic pretentions unless it suited his purposes to 
be deceived. And now the French Foreign Office, 
while permitting the publication of the truth and 
the preparation of public opinion for a new change 
in policy, still publicly defends Kolchak. “I do 
not wish,” says Millerand, “to associate myself 
with these accusations directed against the memory 
of the unfortunate Kolchak and against Denikin.” 
And the Temps echoes this pious sentiment, re- 
calling to the world that Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George had once honored Kolchak with the title 
of ally. So much the worse for Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George. 


Revolutionary Repertoire 


By A. LUNACHARSKY 
Russian Commissar of Education 


| my previous article I pointed out that there 

is an exceedingly small number of revolution- 
ary plays, and an important problem of the The- 
atrical Department is to materially increase this 
number. We do have recourse, and in future will 
no doubt continue to fall back upon the practice 
of selecting plays through competitive channels, 
but we might as well admit at the outset, that, 
outside the sphere of the juvenile theatre, this 
method has thus far failed to give any appreci- 
able results worthy of mention. We have read a 
number of manuscripts by new authors, as well 
as short plays published in the provinces, but up 
to date not one of them has struck my fancy, and 
I should indeed hesitate to recommend seriously 
any of these plays for stage presentation. We 
must wait and hope for new plays of revolution- 
ary character. 

Neither is foreign literature sufficiently rich to 
furnish us with revolutionary plays suitable to 
our needs, and those already translated into Rus- 
sian can by no means be considered satisfactory in 
all respects. Of course, Verhaeren’s “Dawn” is a 
splendid work, but, having little scenic merit, it 
requires a good deal of rearranging. I have not 
seen yet an effective stage version of “Dawn,” but 
believe it quite possible and desirable that such 
a version should be prepared. 

I have already written about “The Weavers,” 
and Buchner’s “Danton.” I am not acquainted 


with the new play, featuring a phase of Danton’s 
life, that is now being produced in Petrograd. 
As far as I could gather, our Petrograd comrades 
have given this play a rather cold reception. 


A fairly satisfactory play (which I have not 
yet seen) is said to be the “Legend of a Commun- 
ard,” produced by the Petrograd Heroic Theatre. 
Plays of proletarian life, such as Hauptmann’s 
“The Weavers,” Delle-Grazie’s “Miners,” and pos- 
sibly Mirbeau’s “Les Mauvais Bergers,” can, with 
few reservations, be recommended for dramatic 
presentation at theatres frequented by workmen 
and Red Army soldiers. All these plays, how- 
ever, concerned chiefly with the struggle of capital 
and labor in strikes, and representing thus a past 
phase, will hardly evoke a keen interest in the new 
theatregoers. 


One still encounters in the Western literature 
a limited number of revolutionary plays not yet 
translated into Russian. These plays should be 
translated and at present the attention of the 
Repertoire Section has been especially turned to 
this field. I have been continually urging to ob- 
tain in the shortest possible time from abroad the 
following plays of profoundly revolutionary char- 
acter, which must be translated into Russian: 
Barnevold’s “Cosmopolis,” Jules Romain’s “The 
Army in the City,” St. Jean de Bougelier’s 
“Slaves,” some plays of the dramatist-anarchist, 
Otto Borngreber, Sam Bennelli’s “Gorgons” and 
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Hans Ganz’s “Morning.” Unfortunately, the plays 
just mentioned, which might be valuable material 
for the popular propaganda theatres, as well as 
for the State Experimental Theatre, have so far 
not only not been translated, but, in spite of all my 
efforts, have failed to be procured from abroad. 

Among the plays that have been recently pub- 
lished by the Repertoire Section (prior to my 
assuming the directorship of the Theatrical De- 
partment) there are a few deserving special study. 

First to be considered is Karl Gutzkow’s “Puga- 
chev,” a masterful melodrama, highly adaptable 
to the stage, and, provided there is good acting, 
bound to evoke deep interest in a healthy popular 
audience. The play is not faultless and has a few 
serious defects: it is based on Russian history and 
life, and written by a man superficially acquainted 
with both. Consequently it produces a strange 
impression on the Russian reader, for there is in 
the play neither historical nor ethnographical 
truth. 

Still better is Potcher’s “Freedom.” This 
play the Theatrical Section recommended for per- 
formance during the “soviet propaganda day.” 
The State Publishing Department, at our request, 
pushed the publication of the play, but the book 
failed to make its appearance on time. However, 
we intend to make use of this play on other revo- 
lutionary holidays. The play pussesses all the 
merits to make it become easily popular, especially 
for regional performances, performances at the 
front, etc. The Potcher play is written in the old 
revolutionary spirit and’ now and then French 
patriotism makes itself felt. However, since 
this patriotism or:ginated in the fire of the Great 
Revolution, the patriotic sentiment may be for- 
given. 

The play is simple, unpretentious, and does not 
aspire to realism; yet it is highly artistic, scenic, 
very literary, and should be considered as one of 
the best revolutionary plays in our possession at 
this juncture. 

I must confess, though not without a feeling of 
shame, that the translation of the play turned out 
by the Theatrical Section (of which I am the prin- 
cipal head), is rather poor. I have taken steps 
to assure that in future translations shall be ex- 
ecuted with more care. G. Polyakov is a fine 
translator, but he evidently did the work in too 
great a hurry. At each turn one finds outrageous 
Gallicisms, which will break the tongue of any 
actor. It is to be hoped that the actors will cor- 
rect this and change the absurd, purely French 
constructions into readable and simple Russian. 

Very much less fortunate was the play “Las- 
salle,” by Sem-Benelli, just from the press. The 
author is a brilliant Italian dramatist. With 
Bracco (in his last play)-they are considered the 
best dramatists of Italy and representative drama- 
tic poeta of Europe. The play, however, is tech- 
nically weak. Historically it is sufficiently cor- 
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rect, but its psychology is primitive, the struggle 
of the personages is one continuous boring speech, 
the images are dull, and the action develops clum- 
sily. In selecting the play a conspicuous circum- 
stance was considered: the play is from the pen of 
an eminent writer and is concerned with a great 
revolutionist; besides, it is written with warm 
sympathy for Lassalle. From a political stand- 
point, it is more or less perfect and to a certain 
extent we get a fine picture of Lassalle. Hence, 
there can be no objection to the production of 
the play. However, it seems to me that the play, 
owing to ita literary and scenic defects, will hardly 
last long in the repertoire of the theatres that 
desire to become really popular. 


Combining at this juncture my promise to ex- 
plain the intentions which have guided the State 
Experimental Theatre in selecting plays with to- 
day’s task to point out some of the plays in the 
revolutionary repertoire, a few words should be 
said about “Diderot’s House,” a play ob- 
tained by me which will open our Experimental 
Theatre. I found this play quite by accident while 
rummaging among the books in the Yaroslav mar- 
ket. The translation of the play, whose author is 
altogether unknown to me, is by the well-known 
translator, Weinberg, and is brilliantly rend- 
ered in verse. The play was originally printed in 
1875. In the 40 years that separate us from its 
first. printing, no one has spoken about it, either 
here or in France. In France I heard nothing about 
it. And yet the play is excellent. In it are given 
very vivid characterizations of Diderot himself, 
his brother the abbe, and the famous insolent flun- 
key, Rameau, is painted in colors reminiscent of 
the portrait of the man as painted by Diderot him- 
self. Not so good, but yet excellent, are the char- 
acterizations of Voltaire, Rousseau and others. 
The play is written in the charming style so pe- 
culiar to the French, in dialogues of sparkling 
verse, which makes it possible in a piquant episode 
of Diderot’s life to reveal to us all the depths of 
his soul, the difficulties of his vocation, and to 
evoke in the reader, and still better, in the spec- 
tator, the aspirations of youth. For, feelings of 
hope—hope for a spring that is to come, perhaps 
after the death of the first sparrows that herald the 
apring—runs through this charmingly clever play. 
Though the Revolution, in this play, is interpreted 
from the standpoint of a struggle with ignorance 
and religious bigotry, and in spite of the fact that 
in this play our northern Semiramis is revealed 
in a comparatively favorable light (and an his- 
torically true one), the play should, nevertheless, 
be added to the revolutionary repertoire. 


We hope to be able to give at the State Experi- 
mental Theatre a more or less model performance, 
and thus, better than with a mere commendation, 
to introduce the play to a number of theatres in 
the capitals and provinces. A new edition of the 
play is forthcoming. 
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POLAND, after having repeatedly expressed a 
lack of confidence in the peaceful intentions 
of the Soviet Government, now shows to what ex- 
tent her own intentions are peaceful, and how 
necessary it has been for the Soviet Government 
to be on the watch against new Polish aggressions. 
The Associated Press correspondent “With the 
Polish Army at the Front” sends the following 
message, dated April 15, and printed in New York 
newspapers April 19: 
In an active service flight today the Kosciusko squad- 
ron, the American air unit operating with the Polish 


forces, flew ninety miles behind the Bolshevist lines and 
raided the Jitomir railroad junction, southwest of Kiev. 


The Americans flew low and attacked the railroad 
yards crowded with troop trains, dropping bombs and 
using their machine guns. 

This is what has come of the dream of peace 
between the Russian Soviet Government and the 
“Polish Republic.” And who is to blame, the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government or the “Polish Republic” ? 
And it was on April 10, Tenin’s birthday, that 
peace negotiations between the two governments 
were begun ! 

* * s 

Fi LSEWHERE, however, peace is gradually ap- 

proaching realization. The treaty signed at 
Dorpat, nearly three months ago, by representa- 
tives of the Russian Soviet Government and the 
Government of Esthonia, is a full agreement be- 
tween the two countries, covering all essential 
points of their international relations. Our read- 
ers will remember the full text of this treaty in 
our last issue, which we obtained by translation 
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from an Esthonian newspaper. While the signed 
copy of the treaty is a printed document with 
parallel pages in both languages (Russian and Es- 
thonian), and while we therefore have every reason 
to believe that there are no errors in the transla- 
tion printed by us last week, we shall not add the 
translation of the Esthonian Treaty to our “Soviet 
Russia Pamphlets” (see announcement elsewhere 
in this issue) before we have had an opportunity 
to compare the Esthonian text from which our 
translation was made, with the official Soviet Rus- 
sian text, which we hope soon to have in our pos- 
session. 
* * * 
REAT BRITAIN’S progress towards peace 
with Soviet Russia is more rapid than that 
of the other great powers, poss:bly because Great 
Britain’s government recognizes the necessity of 
finding raw materials for the industries of that 
country, now very much under-supplied with raw 
materials. However, that may be, the treaty con- 
cerning the interchange of prisoners, reprinted in 
our last issue from the official British document, 
is an excellent introduction to the assumption of 
peaceful relations between Soviet Russia and Great 
Britain. When the Trade Commission, consisting 
of Krassin, Rozovsky and Nogin reaches Great 
Britain from Soviet Russia, we shall probably see 
the beginning of negotiations terminating in a 
complete trading relation between the two coun- 
tries. 
* s s 
[TALY appears to haye signed a similar treaty 
with Soviet Russia to the one lately terminated 
between Soviet Russia and Great Britain. We 
simply reprint, in part, the New York 7+mes item 
(April 19) on the subject: 
Special to The New York Times. 
Wasuincton, April 18—An agreement has been 
reached between Maxim Litvinoff, on the part of the 
Russian Soviet Government, and Signor Bombacci, an 
Italian Socialist Deputy, for the repatriation of prison- 
ers, both civil and military, according to a published 
Copenhagen telegram to the Messagero of Rome, ac- 
sions to authentic information reaching Washington 
today. 
[A special dispatch to the New York Times from 
Milan, dated April 16, told of the conclusion of such 
an agreement.]} 


There have been unofficial intimations that the Italian 
Government is approaching a point where it will be 
ready to deal with, if not recognize, the Soviets of 
Russia, and the negotiations which have been in progress 
at Copenhagen are regarding as lending color to the 
reports. The Messagero says that the agreement be- 
tween Litvinov and Bombacci has been accepted by the 
Italian Government, and that a representative will short- 
ly be delegated to sign it, most probably by the Italian 
Iegation at Copenhagen. The Soviet authorities are 
understood to have delegated one Vodovosov to repre- 
sent them in Italy. 

The number of Russian prisoners in Italy is estimated 
at 5,000, while Italians in. Russia, mostly civilians, are 
estimated at 400. 

The terms of the agreement provide for the trans- 
portation of all Italians in Soviet territory, both civil 
and military, desirous to return to Italy, except con- 
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demned criminals, while only those Russians who sig- 
nify their desire to return to Soviet Russia and agree 
to remain in Soviet territory will be permitted to return. 

Italy agrees also not to oppose the return of any 
Russian resident in Italy who expresses his desire to 
return to Soviet Russia and who is authorized by the 
Soviets to return. Transportation is to be furnished to 
Odessa or other ports selected by the Lenin Govern- 
ment. 

We now have two examples, that of Great Bri- 
tain and that of Italy, of cases in which negotia- 
tions concerning the exchange of prisoners were 
the form under which it was undertaken to open 
commercial relations between Soviet Russia and 


other countries. 
* x * 


ATVIA seems franker, however, in approach- 
ing the subject, than are the representatives 
of larger powers. The negotiations begun last 
week between Latvia and Soviet Russia seem to 
concern themselves at once with serious economic 
questions, instead of first taking up the matter of 
liquidating the prisoner question, one of the rem- 
nants of the war situation. However, in view of 
the scant amount of news usually transmitted on 
the subject, we are not certain that there has not 
perhaps already been an agreement between the 
two countries on the prisoner question. 


However, our readers will be interested to re- 
view the summary of last week’s negotiations that 
appeared in the New York Times on April 19: 


Moscow, April 17 (Associated Press).—The first day’s 
interchanges at the peace conference between represen- 
tatives of Latvia and Soviet Russia here developed di- 
vergencies in views, the adjustment of which may be 
a matter of many weeks. 

Chairman Seeberg of the Latvian delegation laid down 
the fundamentals which he said Latvia considered 
should serve as the basis of the negotiations. He men- 
tioned eight points, the first of which was recognition 
of the complete independence of Latvia and the es- 
tablishment of a frontier in accordance with natural 
boundaries. The other points were: 

Second, mutual renunciation of claims for the pay- 
ment of the costs of the war; third, mutual renuncia- 
tion of interference in internai affairs of one nation by 
the other; fourth, protection of the rights of property 
of Lettish nationals in Russia and recognition of re- 
patriation rights; fifth, restitution of property and se- 
curities removed by Russia; sixth, the participation 
of Russia in compensation to Latvia for losses sustained 
in the Russo-German and Russo-Latvian wars; seventh, 
recognition of the proportional claim of Latvia to the 
Imperial Russian Government’s holdings and _ gold 
funds; eighth, the use of Latvian harbors by Russia 
in return for equivalent compensation. 

For the Russian Government, Adolph Yoffe, head of 
the Soviet delegation, insisted that ethnographic con- 
siderations alone should determine the boundary lines 
between the two countries and that the question of 
property rights in Russia by Latvians and the repatri- 
ation of nationals must be considered in the light of 
Russian laws. Russia, he said, disclaimed any obligation 
to restore the property of Russians resident in Latvia 
before the establishment of the Republic. The claim of 
compensation for losses must be rejected in principle, 
the Soviet plenipotentiary said, while Latvian claims to 
imperial funds should be a question for separate dis- 
cussion. 

_ As to the use of Latvian harbors, M. Yoffe declared 
it was a right possessed by Russia and that the ques- 
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tion of compensation for such use was absurd, as free 
transit would be more beneficial to Latvia than to 
Russia. 

The sittings are not open to the press, according to 
the desire of the Latvians, it was stated. 


It should be noted that the apparent desire to 
avoid publicity in the details of the negotiations 
is not expressed on the part of Soviet Russia, 
but on that of the Latvian Government. 

t * s 


RUMANIA, which has not figured very promi- 

nently in the press reports of recent weeks, 
appears also to be inaugurating peace negotiations 
with the Soviet Government. European news- 
papers dated March 18 and later dates, printed a 
telegram from London (March 17), stating that 
the Rumanian Prime Minister Vaida had informed 
the Russian Soviet Government that the two Ru- 
manian representatives who had been sent out in 
order to participate in these negotiations had al- 
ready reached Warsaw, and that Prime Minister 
Vaida considered that city to be the place best 
adapted for the negotiations. The names of the 
representatives reported as having arrived in War- 
saw were Bodmirescu and Bolutza. Vaida is fur- 
thermore said to have suggested that the Russian 
Soviet Government obtain contact with these 
two men, by communicating with the Rumanian 
Minister at Warsaw, and that it notify the Ru- 
manian Government at Bukarest of this consum- 
mation. 


This news is not altogether bad news, since it 
indicates the necessity, which even the new small 
imperialistic powers are under, of pretending some 
degree of peacefulness in their relations with 
Soviet Russia. But the manner in which the 
Rumanian Government proposes to carry out its 
alleged peaceful intentions is peculiar, to say the 
least. When Bulgaria, during the war recently 
waged between the Entente and the Central Pow- 
ers, negotiated with the former in order to ar- 
range a separate peace, it is very probable that 
neither Bulgaria nor the Entente proposed that 
the negotiations take place at Berlin or Vienna. 
This appears to be exactly the situation between 
Soviet Russia and Rumania, two countries ap- 
proaching a condition of peace between them, one 
of whom proposes to the other that peace negotia- 
tions take place in the capital of a country which 
is engaged in a predatory war on the other! How 
can Soviet Russia negotiate at Warsaw with Ru- 
mania? How can she even trust her delegates in 
the power of the Polish feudal militarists ? 

Accordingly, Soviet Russia has paid little heed 
to this proposal, emphasizing her previous sugges- 
tion that the negotiations take place at Kharkov, 
in Ukraine, a country situated geographically be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Rumania, and all the 
more suitable as the scene of such parleys when we 
remember that Ukraine, owing to this geographical 
situation, is necessarily vitally interested in the 
outcome of the negotiations. 
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Official Communications 


Spitzbergen 

The Norwegian Foreign Office has made public 
the text of a note received from the Russian Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs protesting against 
the assignment of Spitzbergen by the Allied Pow- 
ers to Norway without the consent of Russia. The 
following transcript of this note is taken from the 
Social Demokraten (Christiania) of February 17: 


The Russian Soviet Government learns with great 
astonishment from a radio-telegram from Paris, dated 
February 11, that the governments of Great Britain, 
Japan, the United States of America, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Sweden and Norway, have concluded an agree- 
ment which decides that Spitzbergen shall belong to 
Norway. 

The extreme importance of the Spitzbergen Islands 
not only to Norway and Sweden but also to the Rus- 
sian people has always been recognized by all govern- 
ments. From the beginning of the twentieth century 
Russian fishermen and whalers have visited Spitzber- 
gen to just as great an extent as the men engaged in 
the same pursuits from other nations. The interna- 
tional position of Spitzbergen has repeatedly been the 
subject of agreements between Sweden, Norway and 
Russia, and between the governments of these coun- 
tries and certain other governments. By a note of 
June 29, 1872, the United Kingdom, Sweden and 
Norway, renounced, for the present and for the fu- 
ture, annexation of Spitzbergen; and Norway has at 
several later times repeated her declaration in this 
matter. The Spitzbergen Islands have generally been 
looked upon as neutral and not belonging to any state 
or country, and at a conference held in 1914 in which 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Russia, Holland, Great 
Britain, Norway, Germany, Sweden and the United 
States of America participated, only the regulations 
governing the control and use of these islands were 
discussed. 


The recent decision to place Norway in entire pos- 
session of Spitzbergen has taken place without the 
participation of Russia, and Russia declares that it 
does not consider the grant as valid. It is impossible 
not to be struck by the difference between a policy of 
upholding the principle of a presumed intemational 
agreement and the entirely arbitrary ceding of an 
actually neutral group of islands to the possession of 
a particular state or nation, and this without the par- 
ticipation of certain other states or nations which have 
hitherto always participated in treaties and agreements 
relating to the subject. The contracting parties to this 
agreement have concluded their negotiations without 
even notifying the Russian Soviet Government, which 
represents the will of the working masses of Russia 
in the persons of the fishermen and whalers who own 
homes, fishing stations and whaling stations on Spitz- 
bergen. 

As the Russian Government already declared at the 
time when the Aland question was under discussion by 
the conference of certain powers at Paris, it recog- 
nizes the inevitability and the necessity of changes (as 
it has proven by its recognition of the independence of 
al! Asiatic peoples), but at the same time it will not 
allow under any circumstances that other states and 
nations shall dispose of its international relations with- 
out its knowledge. 

It once more protests against the manifest desire of 
certain powers arbitrarily to dispose of the destinies 
of other nations, and the Russian Soviet Government 
again declares that no international agreement that 
has been made without its participation has for it any 
political or judicial validity. 


A Soviet Note to Georgia 


The following note was dispatched on February 
15, by M. Chicherin, Russian People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, to M. Gegechkory, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Georgia: 

Soviet Russia learns with great amazement of the 
arguments with which the Gegechkory Government 
justifies its refusal to participate in the defense against 
the merciless enemy of the Russian and Georgian toil- 
ing masses—the Czarist General Denikin and his agents. 
The Gegechkory Government is, of course, well aware 
of the fact that Denikin, as well as, in general, the 
entire volunteer army, are aiming at restoring the old 
centralized united and indivisible Russia, which woul¢ 
crush all subject nationalities, including the Georgiant 
Can Soviet Russia consider sincere those state.nents 
which allege that the popular masses of Georgia are 
not concerned in and can be indifferent to the struggle 
between Denikin—the upholder of the restoration of 
the old regime—and Soviet Russia, which has always 
carried out the prinaple of the right of the toiling 
masses of all peoples to self-determination? The prin- 
ciple of “washing their hands of” this struggle, which 
the Gegechkory Government claims as its own, was not 
however, followed by them in the case when certam 
units of the Soviet army in Northern Caucasus, who 
were retreating before superior forces of the Volun- 
teer army, sought refuge on Georgian territory; they 
were seized and shamelessly surrendered by the agents 
of the Gegechkory Government to Denikin’s execu- 
tioners. Having at first fully supported the German 
imperialism during that period when it threatened to 
restore the old order in Russia, and having maintained 
at the same time friendly relations with the aggrcssive 
Turkish imperialism, even going so far as to send 
official congratulations to the Turkish representative 
in Baku after the unheard of bloodshed which had 
followed the Baku insurrection; and having become this 
year a base for British imperialism through its agents: 
Denikin, Kolchak and Yudenich, who in vain tried to 
drown the Russian revolution in blood—the Govern- 
ment of Jorday and Gegechkory consistently followed 
not the policy of “washing their hands,” but the policy 
of alliance with the counter-revolutionary forces who 
threatened the very existence of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Republic of Russia. And even now, at the 
very moment when in the radiogram addressed to the 
Soviet Government the Gegechkory Government as- 
sumes the pose of an indifferent spectator with regard 
to the struggle against the last remnants of the cham- 
pions of the idea of restoration of the old despotic 
Russia, this same government is carrying on negotia- 
tions with Churchill and Foch, with the view of the 
latter’s utilizing Georgia as a base for new attempts 
to attack the Workers’ and Peasants’ Russia. If the 
Gegechkory Government at the same time expresses 
hope that it will ultimately succeed in establishing 
friendly relations with the Soviet Republic, it acts in 
reality in an altogether different spirit, carrying on 
negotiations with those who have not as yet ceased 
fighting against Sovict Russia. The Soviet Govern- 
ment aims to establish lasting peaceful relations with 
all peoples, and the struggle which it is carrying on 
is of a purely defensive nature. It has quite convinc- 
ingly proven that it unwaveringly maintains the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination for the toiling 
masses of all peoples. However, it does not care to 
receive verbal assurances which do not agree with 
the facts. It strives to actually create peaceful and 
friendly relations with its neighbors. If the Gegech- 
kory Government really shares our aspirations it is up 
to them to prov: this first of all by deeds, by with- 
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drawing the aid which they are furnishing to the 
enemies of Soviet Russia, by rejecting the offer of 
military support from the Entente for a struggle against 
the Soviet Republic, by preventing the landing of Eng- 
lish troops on Georgian territory, and by taking a di- 
rect and active part in the struggle against the com- 
mon cnemy of the toiling masses of Russia and Georgia. 
CHICHERIN, 
Peoples’ Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 


No Compromise 


The conservative newspapers of Norway on Sat- 
urday, February 28th, printed a telegram from 
New York, reproducing a report of the Associated 
Press correspondent in London. This telegram 
stated that Soviet Russia, in its latest peace pro- 
posal to America, had declared itself ready to in- 
troduce the principle of bourgeois democracy into 
Russia and to convoke a Constituent Assembly. 
Likewise, Soviet Russia was glleged to be ready 
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to withdraw the decree repudiating the Russian 
foreign debt, and to pay 60 per cent. of the debt 
as well as the income of it, while an English- 
American syndicate was to obtain concessions in 
platinum and silver mines. 

Social Demokraten in this connection sent to 
the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Chich- 
erin, an extract from this telegram requesting 
from him an expression of opinion. The press 
bureau received the following answer sent by 
radio: 

“The Soviet Government has not the remotest idea 
of abolishing the Soviet system and returning to bour- 
geois parliamentarianism. This would be an absolute 
surrender. We renounce any such idea, With regard 
to the repudiation of the debt, we declared in our note 
of February 14, 1919, that the nature of our conces- 
sions would be determined in the course of the negotia- 
tions, and these concessions will decrease progress- 


ively in the measure as the other side postpones a final 
settlement.” 


CHICHERIN. 


Radio Dispatches 


NORTH RUSSIAN CORRESPONDENCE 

Moscow, March 12.—In the occupation of Ar- 
change] the Bolsheviki took possession of the cor- 
respondence of the former Russian government, 
from which it is clear that the government made 
unheard of exertions in order to obtain the sup- 
port of England, but in vain. Among others, 
there was found a telegram from General Miller 
to Sazonov, in which it was stated that Bolshevik 
propaganda and the many losses of the population 
had awakened feelings of hopelessness as well as 
the view that it was idle to struggle longer. The 
alteration in the attitude of the troops became 
clear on February 8, when three regiments passed 
over to the Reds. 

MARCH REVOLT CELEBRATED. 

Moscow, March 14.—On March 13 in the Urit- 
zky Palace at Petrograd, a solemn session of the 
Soviet took place, devoted to a celebration of the 
third anniversary of the March revolution. The 
session was opened by Bashevich, who presented a 
warm greeting from Zinoviev to the Petrograd 
Soviet. Yoffe next spoke emphasizing the import- 
ance of the March revolution as a stage in the 
breaking up of the old Russia. He also presented 
his impressions of the day before the revolution 
when he was in far off Siberia under sentence of 
deportation. Finally he recalled the memories of 
the heroes of the March Revolution and asked 
those present to rise as a tribute to them. The 
orchestra meanwhile played a revolutionary fun- 
eral march. Then a number of workers presented 
their impressions of the March Revolution. The 


chairman of the Communist League of Youth, 
Kononov, said: “The Red Youth went hand in 
hand with their older comrades to advance on the 
path of revolution; and now they do not lag be- 
hind you; they are come to fight by your side and 
continue your work.” The Soviet resolved to send 
the following telegram to Trotsky as a greeting: 
“On the 3d anniversary of the downfall of autoc- 
racy the proletariat of Petrograd send to the 
leader of the invincible Red Army their greetings. 
The Red troops which have vanquished the ene- 
mies on all fronts, are now under your leadership 
waging war on the bloodless front, waging war 

inst famine, cold and the disorganization of 
the food supply. In this battle also the victory is 
ours.” 


INCREASE IN COAL PRODUCTION. 

Moscow, March 9.—Pravda reports that the 
production of coal in the coal mines of Chelva- 
binsk has doubled as compared with the last 
month. 180,000 poods of coal are being produced 
daily. 


ART AND THE WORKERS. 
Moscow, March 20.—At a conference of the 
artists of Moscow a resolution was adopted stat- 
ing among other things: “Only the active creative 
labor of the working masses can blaze new trails 

for art and kindle fresh impulses for it.” 


ON THE BLOODLESS FRONT. 
Moscow.—The reserve army up till March 1 
repaired 53 locomotives and 230 railroad cars. 
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RADEK ON GERMAN COUP 

Moscow, March 12.—In connection with the 
present situation in Germany, Radek has the fol- 
lowing to say in Izvestya: 

“When the Germans signed the Versailles Treaty 
the masses of the people were little concerned 
with the matter. They wanted peace, and the 
Versailles Treaty, regardless of whether it was a 
good one or a bad one, did provide peace. The 
indignation of the bourgeoisie over the Versailles 
Peace was to a great extent a surface matter. The 
opposition to this peace came chiefly from the 
officers corps and the intelligentzia with national- 
istic leanings. But now the practical operation 
of the Versailles Treaty is beginning. French 
troops have occupied upper Silesia. Danzig hes 
been taken by English troops. Germany has lost 
not only the Polish districts it once seized, but 
also territory with German population. ‘The Ger- 
mans are suffering from national oppression in the 
districts occupied by the French and the Poles. 
The masses of the people are beginning to move. 
In this way the soil is prepared for nationalization. 

“In addition, the Allies have demanded the de- 
livery of 900 officers, including the Crown Prince, 
Ludendorff and Hindenburg. A real punishment 
of those guilty for the war should be meted out 
by the working class alone, without waiting for 
any order from the Allies. A person of influence 
has written ‘the shame is not in that Germany 
which has been beaten to the ground is to be com- 
pelled to deliver up the Germans guilty for the 
war into the hands of the English and French im- 
perialists, but rather that we have not already 
hanged them from the lamp posts of Berlin.’ 

“Three months later a parliamentary election is 
to take place. In these months the leaders of 
the Revanche party will not appear in the eyes of 
the country as ardent politicians, but as the lead- 
ers of the German people, against whom an enemy 
lusting for revenge has raised his hand. The Al- 
lies are thus aiding the leaders of the Revanche 
policy to obtain a predominance of votes in the 
elections, in other words, to obtain power. Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make mad. The 
opinions of all observers coincide in declaring 
that Germany stands before two possible convul- 
sions: A workers’ revolution or a military coup. 

“The Allies are working for a military coup in 
‘Germany which will certainly accelerate the work- 
ers’ revolution.” 


[The Radek mentioned above is Karl Radek, formerly 
Special Representative to Germany of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. M. Radek was 
charged by the German Government with revolutionary 
activity and was imprisoned in Berlin for nine months 
pending trial. He was subsequently acquitted when it 
was proven in court that he did not favor any “abortive 
attempts at revolution” in Germany. M. Radek has 
been a close student of German politics for years. He 
has now returned to Russia and is taking an active 
part in national affairs. M. Kopp, now Representative 
to Germany of the Russian Republic, has succeeded 
to the position left vacant by M. Radek.—Enbiror.] 
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THE HUMANITY OF THE RED ARMY. 

Moscow, March 14.—A captured White artil- 
lery officer named Toquin has sent the following 
letter to the local Soviet paper: “It is maintained 
in the camps of the Whites that of those who are 
captured by the Reds very few remain alive, and 
that officers are treated shamefully and subjected 
to every sort of torture, etc. But when our regi- 
ment was captured we had an opportunity to 
observe that the opposite was true. The Red sol- 
diers did not even go so far as to jeer at us. The 
Whites maintained that the Reds are accustomed 
to undressing their prisoners of war entirely, but 
we have observed that even if some one wishes to 
obtain from a prisoner, let us say, an English cap, 
he will give in return another cap. In fact, it is 
surprising how great is the degree of considera- 
tion shown in the treatment of prisoners by the 
Reds. It is quite difficult, moreover, to convince 
oneself that what you observe is a reality and not 
a dream.” 


A PEACE OFFER TO THE CZECHS 

Moscow, Feb. 27, (Delayed).—People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, Chicherin, has sent a 
note to the Czecho-Slovak Republic in which he 
again assures that country that the Russia of the 
Workers and Peasants honestly and seriously hopes 
that the working masses of Czecho-Slovakia will 
prevent their being dragged into a war against 
the freedom of the masses of the Russian workers, 
in the service of the personal interests of private 
individuals who are diametrically opposed to the 
wishes and interests of the Czecho-Slovak people. 

The Soviet Government turns to the people of 
Czecho-Slovakia and to their government with 
proposals for taking up peace negotiations. 


RUSSIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 

Moscow, March 20.—At the All-Russian Cong- 
ress of Local Health Boards, a resolution was 
adopted stating that only the workers themselves 
can make the health measures effective through 
their trade unions and other organizations. The 
conduct of this work is incumbent upon People’s 
Commissar for Public Health, but the trade unions 
have the right to propose candidates for adminis- 
trative positions. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN RUSSIA 
Moscow, March 20.—In Kazan the third anni- 
versary of the fall of Czarism has been celebrated 
by opening the bridge over the Karna, which was 
destroyed during the Kolchak retreat. The work 
of repairing was concluded a month earlier than 
planned. 


TROTSKY TAKES KRASSIN’S PLACE. 

Moscow, March 24.—The All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee has appointed Trotsky as 
Commissar for Communications during the period 
of Krassin’s absence in Western Europe. 
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Recent Documents 


RUSSIA’S INDUSTRIAL ARMY. 

[The question of the resumption of commercial 

relations with Soviet Russta stands in the fore- 
ground among the interests of all countries. Every- 
where the question will come up of what Russta 
has to offer to other countries, and what forces 
4t can place at their disposal to take part in the 
reconstruction of the world.. An intelligent in- 
sight into these complex questions ts afforded us 
by the followtng statements regarding the mobdili- 
zation of the industrial proletariat, and the run- 
ning of industry on a milttary basis. These state- 
ments were brought forward by Trotsky at the 
Third All-Russian Industrial Congress on January 
24 in Moscow. We quote the most important of 
them.]) 

1. The tremendous industrial decline of the 
country resulting from the Imperialist war and the 
advance of counter-revolutionists against Soviet 
Russia, finds immediate expression in the complete 
disorganization of the basic factors of production, 
of technical expedients, of raw materials, and es- 
pecially of workers and of fuel. 

2. For the present, we cannot hope to get much 
machinery, coal and skilled workers from other 
countries, not only because of the blockade, the 
outcome of which is now very uncertain, but par- 
ticularly because Western Europe itself is com- 
pletely exhausted. 


3. The lever necessary again to raise the in- 
dustrial life of the country is, then, the existing 
working-power, its organization, its distribution, 
and its immediate use. 

A. The Industrial Proletartat. 

4. The Industrial Proletariat, which is the dor- 
mant political power, must-now concentrate all its 
attention and energy on the organization of indus- 
trial life, and the immediate participation in the 
progress of production. 


5. For this purpose, it is necessary to collect 
the skilled and specialized workers, calling them 
back gradually from the army, from the Soviet or- 
gans behind the front, even from Soviet industries 
and communes, from home enterprises, from the 
villages, and most of all from private enterprises. 

6. In order to draw skilled laborers to work, 
their living conditions must be improved. Fur- 
thermore, the industrial associations must try to 
influence them to participate, and in cases where 
that is of no avail, compulsory measures must be 
used. 

% The carrying out of these measures, like all 
work which calls for a development of industry, 
can show positive results only if the associations 
are well organized, and have at their disposal a 
strong staff of reliable and responsible workers, 
who are ready to carry out an iron working-dis- 
cipline. 


8. Vigorous steps must be taken immediately for 
the expert training of the coming generation (from 
14 years on), in order to meet the demand for 
skilled workers later. For this purpose, a strong 
department must be added to the Commissariat of 
Public Education, endowed with full power to co- 
ordinate all boards and institutions of this nature 
into one system. 


B. Unskslled Labor. 

9. The industrial conditions demand more 
labor than ever before, so that unskilled work- 
ers—consequently the peasants—must be drawn 
into industrial and transport work. 

a) At the present time the supply of machin- 
ery is extremely low. The machines are worn out, 
and can only be restored to a slight extent. Ow- 
ing to the great lack of machinery, the coming 
rise in production will, in many branches of in- 
dustry, call for a great increase of human labor, 
especially unskilled. 

b) The cutting and hauling of wood, which, for 
some time to come, must be the chief fuel supply, 
the chemical extraction of peat and schist com- 
bined, as they have never been made use of before, 
and lastly, the revived activity in the coal, naphtha 
and brass districts, call for immense numbers of 
unskilled workers. 

c) Work in the Soviet industries, especially in 
regions devastated by the bourgeois war, will im- 
crease the demand for manual labor, both per- 
manent and seasonal. 

d) Temporary seasonal work, such as snow- 
shovelling, building barracks, replacing and im- 
proving bridges and traffic routes, will likewise 
call for much labor. 

10. Industry, transportation and commerce in 
general, can be assured of the necessary labor only 
by making the work obligatory. 

Sections 11-20 deal with the conditions under which 
this obligatory labor is to be immediately put into 
effect. 

C. Organizing Industry on a Military Basis. 

21. In building up an association over the re- 
mains of a very much confused and disorganized 
industry, transition to a systematic basis is incon- 
ceivable without the application of compulsory 
measures relating to the backward elements of the 
peasantry and working-class. The means of com- 
pulsion at the disposal of the state form its mili- 
tary power. Consequently, the organization of 
work on a military basis, in some form or other, 
is an unconditional necessity for every association 
which is built up on the principle of compulsory 
labor. 

Compulsory measures will be less and less 
needed as the system of socialization of industry 
develops, and the conditions of labor become more 
favorable, and as the educational level of the com- 
ing generation is raised. 
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22. Under the present conditions of Soviet 
Russia, such military organization means that in- 
dustrial questions (those relating to the intensity 
of work, careful handling of machines and instru- 
ments, conscientious expenditure of material, etc.), 
must be given just as careful consideration as 
questions of warfare. The city and country peo- 
ple must recogrize that the prevention of idleness, 
evasion of work, and unreliable work is a question 
of life and death to the whole country, and this 
view must be attained in the shortest possible time, 
even if the most stringent methods are necessary. 
23. In this direction, a far-reaching propagan- 
da, in speech and in writing, must be formulated, 
in order to overcome this industrial inactivity and 
its consequences on the basis of existing material, 
rather than looking for something new. (The 
broadest possible measures must be adopted, for 
a watchful control over all the phenomena of in- 
dustrial life, and by drawing non-partisan con- 
ferences of laborers and peasants into the fight 
against confusion, bureaucracy and idleness. 

The most active part in this work, besides that 
carried on by the party, must be undertaken by 
the associations, to which the best workers, who 
have now had military training, must return. 

24, The formal organization of separate ente- 
prises and branches of industry, which at the pres- 
ent moment are of particular importance, or which 
have been especially disorganized through the gen- 
eral confusion, is in each case brought about by 
special decrees (of the defence Soviet). Such 
organization aims to assure the enterprise of tem- 
porary labor, and to introduce a rigorous regime, 
whereby far-reaching disciplinary rights will be 
granted, if the building up of the enterprise can- 
not be brought about in any other way. 

25. Owing to the large numbers of unskilled 
and industrially unorganized workers necessary 
for transport, maintenance and building work, etc., 
organization of work on a military basis is essen- 
tial, at least at first. 

26. The principles of labor organization, and 
the necessary discipline—of outside as well as in- 
side compulsory measures—can be applied to the 
hundreds of thousands and millions of practical 
problems only with the help of the class-conscious, 
determined, and convinced workers, especially 
those that have been through a military training, 
and who are accustomed to organize the masses, 
and—under the most difficult conditions—to lead 
them. 

2%. The principles for the carrying out of com- 
pulsory labor bring up practically the same ques- 
tions of organization that lie at the bottom of the 
formation of the Red Army and the establish- 
ment of Soviet power: to assure the backward 
peasantry of natural leaders and organizers in the 
form of class-conscious proletarians, and provide 
the great mass of them with trained experts. In- 
asmuch as the army was an important experiment 
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in such mass organization, their methods must be 
adopted (naturally with the necessary modifica- 
tions to suit the demands of labor organization). 
Thus the experience of those workers must be 
used, who will now give up their military work for 
industrial work. 

28. As one of the steps in carrying out this 
compulsory labor and its extensive application, the 
released military divisions must be used for in- 
dustrial purposes, even to the extent of complete 
army formation. For example, the Third Army 
has been converted into the First Industrial Army, 
and this experiment is to be made with other 
armies as well. 

(The last sections regulate the preliminary conditions 
for the industrial arrangement of troops and entire 
armies. ) 

At the above mentioned All-Russian People’s 
Industrial Congress, Trotsky proved the need of 
industrial mobilization with the following argu- 
ments: industrial mobilization does not in any 
sense mean an encroachment on personal freedom. 
Industrial freedom in the capitalist state has al- 
ways led to the exploitation of the worker. The 
Soviet Government is already preparing for the 
mobilization of the workers. From now on the 
entire military administration will be turned to 
industrial work. All the people in one district shall 
form an industrial group, like every unit in the 
Red Army. The best elements of the working-class 
had to turn the knowledge they gained during the 
war to the demands of industry. An industrial 
army should be formed in the Ukraine, and an- 
other in the North Caucasus, to increase produc- 
tion in the naphtha districts. In the north, the 
%th Army must be set to peat-cutting. 

And Trotaky continues: “If the workers de- 
vote all their energy, their intelligence, and their 
revolutionary enthusiasm to the industrial tasks, 
whatever they have sacrificed for the defense of 
the Republic, will go to give Russia a place in the 
world that will astonish her enemies and rejoice 
the hearts of her friends.” 

Pravda, the leading Communist paper, makes 
the following comments upon this speech: 

“Until now it was only the voluntary worker 
who performed his work on Communist Saturdays. 
Just as our Red Guard became the Red Army, so 
will these volunteer Communist workers form 8 
revolutionary army of workers, for the good of 
the industry of our country. We must organize 
the whole industrial proletariat according to a 
regulated division of labor.” 


GOREY AND RADEEK 
The nezt issue of Soviet Russia well con- 
tain an open letter from Maxim Gory to 
those who hate and fear the Soviet regime 


and a letter from KARL RavkExK to the Polish 
Socialist Party discussing the possibility of 
peace between Poland and Russia. 
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SIBERIAN COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. 
The following appeal was issued by the Far 
Eastern Committee of the Communist (Bolshev- 
iki) organization immediately after the overthrow 
of the Kolchak regime in Vladivostok early in 
February. It explains the reasons why the Com- 
munists in Siberia have not set up Soviets at once 
but have, rather, given their temporary support 
to the Zemstvo organs of government. 


CoMRADES: PEASANTS, WoRKERS AND SOLDIERS. 

The Far East is cxperiencing vast and portentous 
events. The Kolchak power, based on the plunder of 
national wealth, on most cruel shooting, on the ugliest 
and grecdiest administration, fell through the whole of 
Siberia under the mighty blows of the Red Soviet 
Army. 

Miserable remnants of the Kolchak regime in the per- 
sons of Semienov and Kalmikov, those atamans covered 
with the people’s blood, are living their last days. The 
renowned Siberian executioner, General Rozanov, was 
overthrown on January 3lst in Vladivostok by a re- 
bellious garrison with the aid of partisan squads. 

The partisan squads, in coordination with the re- 
volted government troops under the direction of Com- 
rade Pevsner, surrounded Khabarovsk, where the blood- 
thirsty spider, Ataman Kalmikov, was _ entrenched. 
Blagoveshchensk is already taken by partisans. The 
same fate awaits the robbers’ nest of Ataman Semienov 
—Chita. The day is approaching when we shall again 
unite with Soviet Russia, after having been torn away 
from her for almost two years. 

However, notwithstanding these enormous victories, 
the Soviet. regime has not yet been established in the 
Far East. Many comrades,—peasants, soldiers and 
workers are asking in amazement why it is so—“Why 
is the power transferred to the maritime Regional 
Zemstvo administration, and not to the Viadivostok 
Soviet”? This is the most serious question at the 
present time and it must be answered satisfactorily. 

Soviets were not organized in the Far East for 
several reasons. First, because of the presence in this 
region of a great number of foreign troops, especially 
Japanese. These foreigners are the most serious ob- 
stacle to the establishment of Soviet power. It is 
true that some foreign forces are withdrawing from 
here, but in their stead the Japanese are sending more 
and more fresh forces with ammunition and great 
quantities of supplies, who are alleged to be guarding 
our railroads and helping the Czechs to withdraw from 
here. However, everyone of us understands that all 
these assurances are impudent lies, resorted to for the 
purpose of concealing the true aim in the sending of 
Japanese troops. The transportation of tens of thou- 
sands of Japanese soldiers deprives our railroads of 
the possibility of solving their actual problems, and 
the presence of a great number of foreign soldiers is 
highly detrimental to the economic life of the state. 
But the main danger in the influx of Japanese troops 
lies in their imperialist tendencies, i.e. in their in- 
tention to transform our region into a Japanese semi- 
colony which would serve as a market for the poor 
goods of the Japanese merchants, and for drawing on 
the natural resources of our region. 

Predatory aims with regard to the Far East were 
cherished by the Japanese even before the Russo- 
Japanese War, and now these tendencies are increasing 
and assuming enormous proportions. 

These predatory tendencies are one thing, and the 
objective surroundings which make it possible to seize 
territory are another. The Japanese seem to lack the 
latter; they are somewhat tardy. It is understood that 
the military party can risk undertaking any adventure, 
but it must know that its enterprise will end in failure 
and revolution. 
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Another reason which prevents us from establishing 
Soviets in the Far East is our complete isolation from 
Soviet Russia. We do not know its exact strength; 
we do not know its intentions regarding the Japanese, 
and therefore we must first attain such conditions here 
which will enable us to unite with Russia as soon as 
possible, and to make of our distant region a com- 
ponent part of Soviet Russia. 

The above clearly defines the stand we are to take— 
we should not give the Japanese an opportunity to seize 
our region, which will not happen if we temporanly 
transfer the entire power to the Regional Zemsvo 
administration. 

We, Communist-Bolsheviki, remaining loyal to the 
principles of the Soviet regime, under these existing 
conditions rally to the support of the power of the 
Regional Zemstvo administration on condition that it 
immediately begin peace negotiations with Soviet Rus- 
sia, and send the foreign troops out of our region. 

We consider that a temporary transfer of power to 
the Zemstvo is a stepping stone to the Soviet regime. 

Comrades: peasants, workers and soldiers; the day 
is approaching when your wishes will come true; when 
all your needs will be satisfied; when the Far East 
will again have a Workers’ and Peasants’ Government 
in the form of Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies. But, comrades, you must remember that it 
cannot be done today; the present moment demands 
from you strict revolutionary tact and most stringent 
discipline. In the interests of the workers’ and peas- 
ants’ revolution the Far Eastern Committee of the 
Russian Communist (Bolshevik) Party appeals to you 
to organize everywhere into communistic bodies, to be 
in close touch with us and to heed the voice of our 
party. 

THe Far-EasTERN COMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMUNIST (BOLSHEVIK) ORGANIZATION. 


Soviet Russia 
Pamphlets 


We have just begun the publication of a 
new series of pamphlets, to be called by the 
above title, of which the first has just been 
issued. It is: 


The Labor Laws of Soviet Russia 
With an Answer to a Criticism by 
WirtraM C. REDFIELD 


Stiff Paper Cover, Ten Cents Each 


Those who have read the Labor Laws as 
printed in Soviet Russia, Vol. IL, No. 8, will 
observe on reading this pamphlet that a great 
number of improvements have been made in 
the text, for which we did not have time when 
the laws were published originally. 
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Press Cuttings 


JEANNE LABOURBE. 

Early in 1919, possibly in February, a French 
woman named Labourbe, was executed for carry- 
ing on propaganda among French forces of occu- 
pation. It was said at the time that the soldiers 
or sailors who had been ordered to fire at her, had 
refused to do so, and that she had then been shot 
with revolvers by two French officers. We reprint 
below two interesting articles from Le Populatre 
and L’Avenir International, respectively, one of 
which is a daily, the other a monthly, both ap- 
pearing in Paris. 

I, 

Fine language is being emitted by our contemporary, 
Le Journal, in these days. Commenting on the accusa- 
tions against M. Janin, a French general, for having 
handed over the evil M. Kolchak, the Russian Admiral, 
to the Irkutsk revolutionaries, this newspaper organ that 
has been successively inspired—even to the most ob- 
vious heights of patriotism—by the specific virtues of 
MM. Letellier, Senior and Junior, Charles Humbert, 
Pierre Lenoir, etc., utters the following words “Broad 
daylight should at once be Ict in on this matter, for the 
honor of the French Army admits neither of a Judas 
nor of a Pilate.” 

How heroic are these terms! 
been better expressed? 

The advantage of most fine words, and of these 
particularly, is the manner in which they at once put 
us at ease. 

I am therefore completely at ease to recall the com- 
ments with which certain of my friends, as well as 
myself, a year ago credited a report representing two 
French officers as having been the murderers of Jeanne 
Labourbe, a French teacher, who was assassinated by 
them one day when she, together with a number of 
Bolshevik plenipotentiaries, came to Odessa charged 
with a certain mission. Their “high act” is apparent, 
and yet, to the present day, no official denial has been 
published 

Whatever may be our sadness, and even our disgust, 
we owe it to truth to remark that the epithets we 
chose and handed out to these two gallant men were 
not sufficient to stir them in their imperturbability. We 
are still waiting for them—for they are surely more 
impressed with their responsibility than the German 
landsknecht who murdered the humane and pure Edith 
Cavell—to explain their “victory” and to proclaim aloud 
in the face of the whole world the sentiments and the 
ideals which they were serving on that occasion. 

But their discretion in this connection is beyond all 
our hopes. We are ignorant even of the names of 
these conquering heroes. 

I can very well believe that this is simply an indi- 
cation of that reserve which is always adopted volun- 
tarily by so-called “men of the world.” And I also 
can understand that in suppressing their names, the 
two thunderbolts who so gloriously conquered Jeanne 
Labourbe will explain particularly that these names 
are famous and that they are already illustrious in the 
heraldic records. But could we have doubted it? And 
which of us could have imagined that these two valiant 
men have not had at least two ancestors who burned 
and trampled down women at the Bazar de la Charite? 
But the noble language uttered by Le Journal suddenly 
makes us feel that in being satisfied with so little, we 
were quite insufficient to meet the demands of the 
heroic age in which we are still being permitted to live. 

Having been thus brought to realize our true con- 
Gition, we find it rather peculiar that the two van- 
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quishers of Jeanne Labourbe should permit the entire 
officers corps of which they are members to be credited 
with an honor which after all belongs to them alone. 

“The honor of the French Army admits of the pres- 
ence neither of a Judas nor of a Pilate” says Le 
Journal. Do not suspect for a moment, that unless we 
ask of them, Le Journal will press the nobility of its 
language to the point of saying with us: “The honor 
of the French army will no longer admit the presence 
of Troppman and Pranzini.” 

And we are already applauding the zeal which this 
newspaper will display in order to demand “full light 
without delay” on the Jeanne Labourbe affair, behind 
which—as has been the custom with everything since 
August 2, 1914—two heroes are concealed. 

Now the occasion is at hand. The admirable un- 
expected occasion to shed this light absolutely. And 
of course, it is to the vernal and purple Clemenceau 
that we owe this occasion. 

Before taking, very much against his will, his long 
and ill-earned vacation, this survivor of so many spring 
times, who borrows from so many deserted cradles 
the illustration of what will be his epitaph, has handed 
over to an Assize Court, Victor Cyril, who in his pre- 
face to the album “Les Crucifies” recalled the assassi- 
nation of Jeanne Labourbe, as well as A. Galbez, who 
has lent the animated talent of his drawing to im- 
mortalize this unique victory for the Russian Soviet 
Republic. 

If any logic could find its way into what M. Charles 
Maurras calls “order” we should without doubt re- 
mark that this preface and this drawing were possible 
only because it was possible for two French officers 
to murder a French teacher, and because an open legal 
indictment of the assassins ought in all justice to have 
preceded an indictment drawn up against Cyril and 
Galbez, who if they were guilty at all, were guilty 
merely of a simple statement of fact. 

I shall not insult Cyril and Galbez by producing in 
their defence axioms by which all mouths, and gar- 
ticularly those of the governing class which best 
repressed such liberty, are proclaiming a liberty of 
thought, of art and of their means of expression. 
Cyril and Galbez are not such men as to need com- 
passion; they rather demand envy. I confess that for 
four years I have been tempting the fate which will 
be handed out to them, and I do not despair of some 
day sharing it. 

We might have feared, since the living move no more 
rapidly than the dead, that the trial of the assassins of 
Jeanne Labourbe would never have reached the state 
of an indictment, not to mention the state of pleading, 
but thanks to M. Clemenceau, it will reach this stage. 

It is hoped that these assassins will not wait to be 
compelled to give their names, and that tomorrow these 
names, which their discretion now conceals from us, 
will have been fixed upon our memories. There they 
will live in illustrious company.—Le Populaire, Feb. 
3, 1920. 

II. 


A. Galbez and Victor Cyril are indicted, one for his 
drawings, as collected in the album “Les Crucifies,” the 
other for a preface written for this album. Their 
indictments are particularly based on a drawing re- 
calling the assassination of Jeanne Labourbe (formerly 
erroneously spelled Laborde). 

In Le Populaire of Feb. 3, Georges Pioch brands the 
infamy of the assassins of this French teacher, who 
were guilty in the same way as were the assassins of 
Edith Cavell. We take the liberty to review the facts: 

La Vie Cuvriere of July 23 mentioned an article 
taken from /’Exploité, of Brussels, which narrated, fol- 
lowing an article in Pravda, that when the French 
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troops arrived at Odessa, they were met by a dele- 
gation sent out by the Soviet Government to dissuade 
them from fighting agamst the Russian people, who 
asked only to live in peace with the French people. 
The Bolshevik delegation, among whom was a woman, 
Jeanne Labourbe, a French teacher, were arrested. 
It is reported that in the evening French officers took 
them away in an auto under the pretext of changing 
the place of their imprisonment, led them to a cemetery 
and there shot them with their revolvers, including 
Jeanne Labourbe. The story had been given by one 
of the original delegates, a Serbian, who had succeeded 
in escaping in the darkness of night. 


We reprinted this story in the August number of 
L’Aventr International, simultaneously expressing our 
doubt that any official approval would ever be given 
for a prosecution of this crime. Among other com- 
ments we made allusion to the state of lethargy in 
which the “League for the Rights of Man” had been 
slumbering since the start of the war. 


After reading these reflections our comrade, Andre 
Girard, received a note from the “League for the 
Rights of Man,” which asked him for data on this 
matter. 


After he had sent a reply, our comrade received the 
following letter, contai ing the governmental version 
of the Labourbe affair: 

Panis, December 17, 1919. 
My Dear CoLreacuE: 


I have the honor to inform you that our President, 
M. F. Buisson, has received the following letter from 
the Minister of War: 


Monsieur Lz PresipEnt: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs has transmitted to 
M. le President du Conseil, the Minister of War, your 
letter dated October 15, in which you request to be 
informed concerning the circumstances accompanying 
the death of Mme. Jeanne Labourbe which took place 
at Odessa on the occasion of the debarkation of our 
troops at that city. 

The following is the information to be obtained 
from the report that has been drawn up on this matter: 


February 19 a Bolshevik delegation was sent to 
Odessa by the Soviet Government with the object of 
inciting mutinies among the French troops and to 
arouse them to rebellion and desertion. The Russian 
police then operating at Odessa was specifically under 
the orders of the Russian general who was Governor 
of the city. At the very moment that a meeting was 
taking place the Russian police had the members of 
the Committee arrested; a number of the latter fired 
at’ the police agents and the entire group was executed 
on the spot. It was only later that the French command 
learned that a French woman was among the victims. 
This was probably Mme. Laborde. 


Such are the facts. Furthermore, they took place 
earlier than March 3, 1919, the date on which the state 
of siege was proclaimed and when the Russian police 
passed under the control of the French military au- 
thorities. 

These details will permit you to present the facts in 
strict accord with truth. 

Yours very . etc . 
(Signed) Lz Caer Du Castner Civit. 


Kindly accept, my dear colleague, the assurance of 
our most cordial and devoted sentiments. 
(Signed) The General Secretary, 
Henri Guernut. 
P. S. We should be much obliged to you if you 
would communicate to us any remarks that you may 
wish to make on the subject of this letter, 
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We need hardly call attention to the impudent ques- 
tion with which the P. S. closes this letter, and which 
would seem to indicate that this formidable “League 
for the Rights of Man” considers its function to be 
that of a mere letter box. The thing we should like 
to know is what the French Government intends to do 
about the matter. We are publishing the above letter 
for the edification of our indicted comrades, in order 
that they may be warned against the denials that will 
be . issued to contradict their statements.—L’Avenir 
International, February, 1920. 


PEACE OFFER TO U. S. 

The New York Sun of April 9, published the 
following special cable from its Tokio correspond- 
ent. This is the only announcement that has 
appeared in the American press of a second peace 
offer from the Russian Soviet Government to the 
United States: 


Tokio, April 8—A second Soviet peace offer to the 
United States has been handed to the American rep- 
resentative in Vladivostok. It is signed by George 
Chitcherin, Soviet Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, 
and says the Bolshevist victory in Siberia can be con- 
strued only as a protest by the Russian people against 
foreign intervention in their national affairs and against 
the allied invasion. 


It refers to the desire of American business men to 
resume trade with Russia, as‘a proof that the American 
people want peace, which would be of greatest benefit 
mutually to the United States and Russia. 


NORTH RUSSIA CLEARED OF WHITES 

The following news item, from the Soctal Demo- 
kraten (Christiania) of March 27, shows that the 
Soviet forces have now complete control of all 
North Russian territory. The Red Army has now 
reached the Norwegian frontier on the Arctic 
Ocean. 


Varpo, March 26—A motorboat pilot who arrived 
here last night from Petchenga reported among other 
things the following, concerning the fall of the city: 


Petchenga was occupied by the Bolsheviki without 
any loss of life. The Russian gun-boat fired only a 
few shots to frighten the enemy. The monastery, and 
the building of the telephone, telegraph and post office 
in the city were burned to the ground hy the Finns. 
The force which is approaching the city from the land 
side consists of a Finnish hattalion organized in Mur- 
mansk. About 350-360 White Finns, among whom are 
Consul Lampio and Captain of Chasseurs Hekola, have 
been taken prisoners. Everything is quiet in the city. 
Consul Lampio and Hekola, who came to Petchenga 
from Vardo on the day the city was taken hy the Bol- 
sheviki, had with them a great number of trunks, pre- 
sumably containing military plans and mail matter. Onc 
trunk was filled with Norwegian, Finnish and Russian 
money. All these things were confiscated by the Rus- 
sians. 

The fall of Petchenga completes the elimination of 
counter-revolutionary troops from the entire north 
Russian coast. 


The Red ‘Finnish battalion from Murmansk has cut 

off the withdrawal of White Finns through the valley 
of the. Pasvik. 
_ An unconfirmed rumor reports that the Finns have 
intercepted a telegraphic order of the Bolsheviki to 
stop pursuing and to await the result of the peace 
Negotiations. Another unconfirmed rumor, however, 
reports that the Bolshevik forces arc attempting to cut 
off the retreat of the Finns by advancing from Sunigal 
to Hestfossen. 
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RUSSO-FINNISH RELATIONS 
The following article deals with the discussions 
between the Russian and Finnish governments 
over certain territory lying between the two coun- 
tries, apd discloses the Soviet principle of self- 
determination applied in practice. It is taken 
from the Folkets Dagblad Poltttken (Stockholm). 


Helsingfors, March 4—The Finnish News Bureau 
has obtained information from atthentic source that 
during the last week the army of General Skobeitsm 
on the Olonez froat, is being totally disbanded. Thus 
the remaining troop detachments were compelled to seek 
refuge further in the rear. Some of the troops retreated 
northward, others. (almost 2,000 men), mostly Karelians 
from Olonez, decided to take refuge upon Finnish terri- 
tory. They have retreated towards Repola and Porajarvi, 
where a few squads of Finnish soldiers have been sta- 
tioned for more than a year, for the protection of the 
villages in that section. The retreating White troops 
were pursued by the Bolshevikr. It was to be expected, 
therefore, that in these districts, especially in Porajarvi, 
serious battles would arise the extent of which could 
not be estimated in advance. 


Against this eventuality the Finnish government took 
measures to strengthen its guard along the boundary, 
and decided at the same time on Saturday to vend a 
wireless to the Foreign Commissariat in Soviet Russia. 
It was emphasized in the telegram that the districts in 
question had never belonged to Soviet Russia, but, on 
account of the right of self determination of the peo- 
ple, had endeavored to come under the protection of 
Finland. When the people of Olonez-Karelia had 
availed themselves of this right and began to arrange 
their own affairs the Finnish government expressed the 
hope that the troops of Soviet Russia would not enter 
these districts. As parts of the remaining army of 
Skobeltsin from this territory entered Finland they 
would be disarmed. 


Wednesday forenoon a reply to the telegram arrived 
from Soviet Russia, in which Chicherin states that the 
Soviet government has not had or attempted to exer- 
cise any power or authority over Repola or Porajarvi 
because Finnish partisans have established themselves 
there almost immediately after the formation of the 
Soviet government in Russia. On the other hand, the 
question will be left open as to whether the population 
of these districts really wishes an alliance with Finland. 
In concord with the wish of the Finnish government 
the Soviet government has given its troops which are 
stationed in the vicinity of these territories an order 
not to enter them. The hope is expressed in the tele- 
gram that the White Russian troops which cross Fin- 
nish territory may be disarmed and taken to a concen- 
tration camp. But this situation cannot continue for- 
ever, and it is therefore desirable that this as well as 
other questions may be subjected to direct negotia- 
tions between the two governments. The sooner this 
happens the more advantageous will be the terms Fin- 
land may expect. 

Immediately after the arrival of the telegram the 
Chief of the General Staff and the Foreign Minister 
conferred with the President. The promise of the 
Bolsheviki to discontinue their attacks was conveyed by 
telegraph to the Finnish commands in Repola and Pora- 
jarvi. A wireless message was sent to Chicherin to 
the effect that the Foreign Minister had received his 
telegram and that the Finnish commands in these two 
places had heen informed of the promise of the Soviet 
government to discontinue their attacks. The remainder 
of the army of Skobeltsin will be disarmed as soon 
as they enter Finnish territory. The peace proposal 
of the government of Soviet Russia has not heen con- 
sidered by the Finnish government because the crisis 
occurred about the time the Sovict telegram arrived. 
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FINNISH AGRESSION 

The Folkets Dagblad Poktiken (Stockholm), of 
March 2, 1920, prints the following article, which 
gives a somewhat detailed description of recent 
aggressive acts against Soviet Russia by the Fin- 
nish White Forces: 

Through the breaking of the White Russian front m 
northern Russia a new state of affairs has 
quite suddenly tm the former so-called East Karelia 
and im the Murman Districts. The short, but bloody, 
reign of the White Russian reactionaries is probably 
entirely ended by this time. Not only the towns of 
Murmansk, Kamntalahti, and Kem behind the White 
Russian front have, as a result of the rising of the 
Reds, gone over to the Bolshevila, but also the White 
Russian fromt at the northern end of Onega Lake has 
been entirely shattered by the Red Army. 

But west of the railway region the situation is still 
uncertain. Upon this region, which is mainly populated 
by Karelians, the White Finns have cast their covetous 
eyes for a long time. Already in 1918, when Manner- 
heim and his cohorts were busy with slaughtering tht 
workers of Finland, he gave a solemn promise not to 
put the sword in the sheath before East Karelia was 
“free.” However, he did not keep this promise. One 
year later, in the spring of 1919, the White Finnish 
volunteers, supported by the government, and the Lant- 
dag, made an attack im Olonetz-Karelia, the extreme 
southern part of East Karelia. After rather fierce 
hattles which lasted a couple of months, they were 
driven out, however. Further north a few remained 
under the protection of a notorious chieftan named 
Isotalos, in the Porajarvi district, where they fortified 
their position. The troops of Isotalos formed, in a 
way, a continuance of the White Russian front at 
the Murman railway which then, as now at its breaking 
was almost at the northern end of Onega Lake. The 
position at Porajarvi was also a defense for that place 
and the Repola districts, which were located behind it, 
and which were occupied by the Finns in the beginning 
of 1919, and afl but incorporated with Finland. 

North of the Repola district the so-called Arch- 
angelian Karelia begins. Even there the White Finns 
had tried to penetrate early in the summer of 1916, 
m alliance with the Germans, and had already occupied 
parts of the district near the Finnish boundary, among 
them the most important village of the territory, Uhtua. 
But in the latter part of the summer of the same 
year they were driven out partly by the Karelians 
themselves, who had made an alliance with the English, 
partly by the well-known Finnish Murman legion, which 
was in English service. After the English had with- 
drawn their troops from Murman the Karelians had a 
dispute with the White Russians remaining there, who 
had by force conscripted some Karelians into war 
service, and had also oppressed the population. By 
and by five or six of these villages constituted them- 
selves a sort of peasant republic calling themsetves 
the Uhtua republic. Later on the White Finns had, by 
offering various economic advantages, tried to win the 
“republic” to their side, but without decisive results. 
A couple of months ago even the White Russians tried 
to conquer the district, but were driven out by the 
Karelians. Recently a committee in Finland for White 
Finnish agitation in Karelia tried to persuade the White 
Finnish government to equip a larger expedition for 
the occupation of this part of Karelia. Farthest north, 
on the borders of the White Sea, there is the so-called 
Petchenga district, which a2 month ago was eccupied 
by the White Finnish expedition which is still there. 

Through the recent acquisition of the Murman rail- 
road by the Reds, all these White Finnish enterprises 
have suddenly appeared out of the darkness. The 
Soviet government which was carlicr inclined to transfer 
these districts in Karelia to Red Finland, after a vote 
of the people had been taken, will not, for obvious 
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reasons, have the White Finns within the immediate 
vicinity of the important Murman railroad. In a radio 
telegram of February 23 to the English government 
the Soviet government demands that all northern dis- 
tricts which earlier belonged to the Russian Empire 
shall without exception be delivered immediately to 
the Soviet government, including the Karelian and 
Murman districts, also the coast district as far as to 
the boundary which until 1914 existed between Russia 
om one side and Norway and Finland on the other side. 
Thus it is clear that if the White Finns do not yield 
immediately there wil] be an open conflict between Red 
Russia and White Finland. 


This is evident from certain military preparations. 
The Red troops have attacked Porajarvi and taken a 
few villages. An ultimatum has been given to the 
White treops to evacuate immediately Russia. Troop 
consolidated at the Finnish boundary at Suojarvi are 
also reported. The preparations of the Fnnish govern- 
ment are as yet unknown, but it is stated that the 
troops at Petchenga are to be increased and that military 
preparations within the country are going on. This is 
the more probable, judging from the increased persecu- 
tions of workers, especially the Communists, of whom, 
according to a statement made, in Helsingfors alone 
about 31 different trades. Among them are nine city 
heim seems to have reappeared. It is not improbable 
that Finland is now about to be thrown into war by 
the blackest reactionary forces, against Soviet Russia. 
It will then be a fight for life, not only at the fronts, 
but also in Finland itself, because the most bloody out- 
burst of the White Terror will inevitably follow the 
outbreak of the war. 


UNION OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
The following article on the organization and 
development of the “arta and crafts” movement in 
Moscow and vicinity ia taken from Economic Life 
(Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn), the organ of the Su- 
preme Council of National Economy, of December 
24, 1919: 


The oldest of the arts and crafts unions was origin- 
ated in Moscow, September, 1913, and since then has 
developed uninterruptedly. The foundation of this 
union was the organization of 13 co-operatives in the 
Province of Moscow. It was organized at the ini- 
tiative of V. V. Khisnyakov. 


The main problem of the union is to improve the 
material and moral standard of the craftsmen. 


The work in the arts and crafts co-operative of 
Moscow went on very slowly in the early days of its 
existence. There was no credit, not a sufficient num- 
ber of people, there was also no confidence that the 
work would be successful. Nevertheless the union 
was growing and had by the year 1918 about 19 unions 
in its association. The years 1918 and 1919 saw the 
full development of the union’s activity in all its di- 
rections. By the first of January, the number of unions 
included in this co-operative amounted to 45; by the 
first of December of the same year this number had 
increased to 93. According to information which is 
far from being complete the total number of working- 
men engaged in unions (artels) reached 20,000. The 
welfare of about sixty thousand persons of both sexes 
is Closely connected with the activity of the co- 
operatives. 


At the present time the union includes co-operatives 
in the following provinces: in the provinces of Moscow, 
Vladimir, Kostroma, Tula, Ryazan and Yaroslav. The 
co-operatives which make up this union may be divided 
into two types: (1) co-operatives whose members are 
working in their own homes, (2) co-operatives whose 
members are working in a common industrial work- 
shop. Of the first category there are 71 associations; 
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of the second, 22. The number of associations in the 
common workshop is not very great. The number of 
members in them is about 12-50 and only four associ- 
ations have a membership somewhat over 100. But the 
associations of the original type are quite large; the 
average membership is about 100-200; there are asso- 
ciations which count about 350 members, and one of 
these has about 815 members, according to the latest 
data. 


The union includes associations of various lines. 
The 93 associations making up the union registered 
about 31 different trades. Among them are nine city 
co-operatives and 84 rural. 


The sale of the productions of the Arts and Crafts 
associations is in the hands of special representatives, 
who are working under the control of the administra- 
tion; the association also organized the work of pro- 
viding the material for production. The whole admin- 
istrative work of selling and obtaining the necessary 
materials is under the control of the craftsmen them- 
selves. 

The union is divided into several departments: in- 
structionla, technical and statistical-economical (since 
1919). During the last year the union organized six- 
weeks’ courses in productive co-operation and account- 
ancy; the recitations closed on December 6th. The 
associations sent to these courses 34 students who re- 
ceived scholarships, 

The economic activities of the union for the year 
1919 may be expressed in the following data: the sale 
of the craftsmen’s productions brought in about 50 
million rubles; the unions were supplied with materials 
costing about five million rubles. The sale of the 
products was organized in the following way: all 
trinkets, the cost of which is about 1-4 or 1-3 of the 
selling price, are given to the All-Russian Central 
Union of Consumers’ League. Many products are given 
over to the People’s Commissariat of Supply and of 
Health. More than three millions in military orders 
were executed. All the other products are sold with 
the permission of the Supply Commissaries by various 
national and social institutions. It is very hard to 
obtain material for production because the various 
centers and national institutions look with suspicion on 
the requests of the unions for materials. This fact is 
hindering the activity of the union to a great extent. 


FINNISH PEACE SENTIMENT 


We print below a dispatch from Helsingfors, 
Finland, which throws light on the sentiment in 
Finland toward peace with Soviet Russia. It 
would seem that even this most reactionary coun- 
try begins to be eager for peace with its eastern 
neighbor. No country has more to gain from 
peaceful relations with Russia, and it appears that 
the people of Finland are beginning to realize this. 
The dispatch is taken from the Folkets Dagblad 
Politiken (Stockholm), of March 6, 1920. 

Helsingfors, March 4.—According to statements the 
Socialists seemed to be willing to agree to a coalition 
government, mostly on account of the question of peace 
with Soviet Russia. They may not make claims for 
the position of Minister of State, but insist upon being 
represented in proportion to their strength in the Riks- 
dag. Foreign Minister Ritauori, the speaker of the 
Riksdag, Relander; Professor Antti Tulennejmo; Pro- 
fessor R. Ehrich and Direktor V. A. Lavonius are men- 
tioned as candidates for the Ministry of State. Rita- 
uori is considered as being the most popular candi- 


.. date. As future Foreign Minister the Swenska Tidnin- 


ges mentions Professor Verner Soderhjelm. The bour- 
geoisis party groups will discuss the question Friday 
evening. - 
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NEWS NOTES FROM RUSSIA 
The following items of current interest were 


translated from recent issues of Swit (Vienna) : 
The Labor Army in Caucasta. 

A new army has been organized whose task it is to 
work in the mines, at pumps and in the naphtha re- 
gions in the neighborhood of Stavropol and Kuban 
and to transport the naphtha thus obtained. 

bor Army Deserters. 

The Workers’ Council at Moscow decided to treat 
deserters from this labor army in the same manner as 
the deserters from the army fighting at the front. 

Land Distribution. 

The All-Ukrainian Revolutionary Soviet, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the statute issued Feb- 
ruary 15, has taken all the large estates from the peas- 
ant land owners. A part of the grounds which for- 
merly belonged to the sugar planters will be rented to 
the landless peasants. 

Uprising in Sibersa. 

A communication from Omsk dated December 31, 
states that in Nikolsk Usurysk (Eastern Siberia) an 
uprising broke out in the garrison. This was brutally 
crushed by the Japanese troops. Many soldiers of 
the garrison succeeded in escaping. The leaders were 
arrested and many were shot. 

The Victssitudes of Kiev. 

During the revolution Kiev was captured by enemy 
troops ten times. (1) In October, 1917, Kerensky’s 
government captured Kiev from the Bolsheviki; (2) 
the second of December, the Ukrainians, Vinchevsky 
and Hroshevsky drove out Kerensky; (3) in January, 
1918, the Bolsheviki, after a two-weeks’ bombardment 
of the city captured it back from the Ukrainians; (4) 
in February, 1918, the Germans drove out the Bol- 
sheviki; (5) in April, 1918, Hetman Skoropadsky 
crushed the Sichouniki (a Ukranian military orga- 
ization); (6) in November, 1918, Petlura with the 
Sichouniki_ conquered the Hetman; (7) in January, 
1919, the Bolsheviki drove out Petlura; (8) in August 
1919, Denikin took possession of the city; (9) Denikin 
drove back the Galician Ukrainians from near Kiev; 
(10) in October, Denikin was defending the city, but 
the Bolsheviki captured it in December, and this time 
there is every indication that it will remain in the hands 
of the Soviets. 

Red Army Bonuses. 

Workmen of Red Latvia have assigned through the 
co-operative organizations 500,000 rubles to the account 
of the Revolutionary Council for the purpose of divid- 
ing it among the most aggressive divisions at the Red 

ront, 
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APPEAL OF THE INTELLIGENTZIA 


Moscow, March 4.—Izvestya publishes an ap 
peal signed by professors, academicians, represent- 
atives of the financial world, and other intellect- 
uals, in which the hope is expressed that intellect- 
ual and commercial relations may soon be re 
sumed with Russia, as well as that armed inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of that country may 
cease. The signers, who have organized a League 
of Intellectual Workers, are. appealing to the pub- 
lic opinion of Europe for aid in bringing about 
Russia’s spiritual, economic and political reju- 
venation. 


PEACE SENTIMENT AMONG CZECHS 


The following estimate of peace sentiment to- 
ward Soviet Russia among the Czechs is translated 
from Freie Tribune (Vienna) of March 6, 1920: 


The Czech workingmen have shown in many in- 
portant demonstrations their attitude toward the peace 
proposal of Soviet Russia. It was decided unanimously 
everywhere that a state of peace with Soviet Russia 
be proclaimed immediately and exchange of commodi- 
ties take place. Not only the workingmen of Czecho- 
Slovakia, but also the representatives of other social 
classes of the population, such as even so ultra-reac- 
tionary a clergyman as Zahradnik, are in favor of peace. 
The vital importance of an unhampered exchange of 
commodities with the Russian Soviet Republic is every- 
where recognized, and preparations are being made to 
accumulate such articles as agricultural machimes and 
implements, tools, instruments of precision, hardware, 
clothing, etc., so that the shipment of raw materials and 
food-stuffs may begin the moment free commercial re- 
lation with Soviet Russia is resumed. 


GERMAN PRISONERS RETURN 


The following account of the return to Germany 
of prisoners of war is translated from Die Rote 
Fahne (Vienna) of March 5. 


Berlin, March 4.—The Reichszentralstelle for civilian 
and war prisoners reports: The first batch of 600 
returning invalids, as well as women and children from 
Soviet Russia has already becn received at the dem- 
harkation line. The arrival of this batch in Germany 
may he expected very soon. 
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The First of May in Moscow 


By ALEXANDER CHEREPNIN. 


[We have no means of knowing what form of celebration will take place tn Russta on Interna- 
tional Labor Day this year, but we print the following article by Alexander Cherepnin describing the 
celebration of May 1, 1919, in Moscow. The article was sent by official wireless and is translated 


from the French.]} 


The Congress of the Second International at 
Paris, in establishing thirty years ago the first of 
May as the festival day of the united world pro- 
letariat, did not consider, even approximately— 
the minutes of the congress bear witness to thie— 
the role which the first of May would play in the 
work of proletarian unification. 

Beneath the first joyous rays of the Spring sun 
which had bathed Moscow on that day after a 
spell of gray weather, the well-ordered columns of 
the laboring masses started to march in the morn- 
ing through the radial streets towards the center 
of the city, the celebrated Red Square. At their 
head marched the Councils of the Battalions, fol- 
lowed by the ranks of the organizations of work- 
ingmens’ battallions, the young people and the 
children ; the columns closed up with detachments 
of all the branches of the Red Army. Above them 
floated red banners with various devices; the re- 
frains of the Internationale blended with the fer- 
vid sounds of the military bands, forming together 
only a single throbbing roar. The emblems of 
labor borne in the hands or on chariots, were in- 
terlaced with red flowers; rosettes of red ribbon, 
also, adorned the cannon which roared dully. They 
seemed to be endless, these columns which emptied 


into the gulf which is the Red Square, near the 
walls under which repose the champions of the 
October days. From the balconies and the wide- 
apen windows garlanded with red, joyous acclama- 
tions were shouted. From the neighboring streets 
ran the tardy paraders. A little before noon the 
Red Square was black with people, there were tens 
of thousands, men, women, children,—crowds of 
children. 

The children,—they have really become as it 
were the tdee fize of the Russian proletariat. Not 
a day, not a meeting, but that it is a question of 
the children ; and that they are preoccupied in the 
most touching manner with the youngest of these 
successors to the Russian Revolution, for whom and 
in whose name the new world is being built. I 
shall not at all stress here, since all know, the 
formidable sums, the efforts, employed to nourish, 
clothe, teach the children; surround their educa- 
tion with such conditions as the world has not yet 
known. I shall cite but one act, which will, how- 
ever, illustrate perhaps better than all the others, 
this care for childhood always living in the spirit: 
in the course of a recent session of the Moscow 
Soviet several deputies—and such a touching 
thought is certainly worth noting—demanded of 
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it a decree to place on the list of state necessities 
the provisions for children, already sufficiently 
abundant and varied, before those of the Red 
Army. 

It is to the children, also, that a considerable 
part of the opening speech by Comrade Lenin was 
devoted yesterday—the solemn First of May. In 
speaking of the great struggle that will still be 
necessary to maintain the revolution, the leader 
of the Russian proletariat, among other thingzs, 
said: “Only our children shall not know any con- 
flict.” 

The other orators considered the important 
questions of the moment in their relatian to the 
festival of the First of May. Beneath the warm 
rays of the May sun, in the vast space of the Red 
Square, the words of the representatives of the 
International sounded clear and intense. And if 
many of the French words in the speech which was 
so forcefully pronounced by the representative of 
the proletariat of France sounded strange in the 
ears of the audience, their meaning was familiar, 
comprehensible. And they seemed so new, 60 
intoxicating, these words on the conflict, under 
that radiant sun, near those cathedrals and those 
ancient walls of the Kremlin. There, where every 
stone bears the trace of the struggles of the people 
against Czariam, where the first Streltzi were exe- 
cuted, where fell the head of Stenka Razin, where 
today are the common tombs of the October days, 
where, under the gilded domes of the old palaces 
the mysteries of autocratic history have fied—the 
appeals for the establishment of universal labor, 
fraternity, of the universal commune, took on a8 
fresher, a more vigorous accent—and these appeals 
made appear slighter, more secondary, the problems 
formulated by the devices inscribed on the banners: 
the necessity for increasing effort in the last com- 
bat, to the end of dispersing by a powerful and 
decisive action the rest of the band of White 
Guard adventurers and fawning Czarists. This 
task, a task of “affairs,” a task of every day, one 
felt would be accomplished just the same, with 
the infallible force of the steam hammer lowering 
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itself at a light touch on the lever. All these presa- 
ing every-day affairs were drowned, overwhelmed, 
so to speak, in the sentiment with which one felt 
himself imbued, of the immensity of the task from 
this very moment accomplished, the thought that 
other hearts, leagues away, beat at that hour in 
unison with ours, that we are not at all alone, and 
that every new hour, every new day, increases the 
ranks of our fraternal army. 

The beautiful weather permitted the battalions 
to organize the entertainment part of the festival 
in a very original manner. All the amusements 
took place in the open air, in the grand squares, 
at the junctures of the principal streets of the city, 
in the gardens where the first verdure is just com- 
ing out, and from which emanates the perfume of 
the still wet earth. Is there need to say that here 
again the children had the first voice? As usual, 
they had been served a good meal, bonbons, and 
they had been offered spectacles, concerts, theatres, 
circuses,—the gentle, harmonious music of numer- 
ous orchestras did not cease until a very late hour 
of the night. At all more spacious corners travel- 
ing troupes of clowns, acrobats, singers, gave per- 
formances to the great joy of numerous crowds of 
spectators. The best artists of Moscow took part 
in the spectacles which were given that day, every- 
where on the stages of the city. At nightfall the 
sky was lighted with thousands of multicolored 
fireworks. 

Up to a very late hour of the night one could 
meet here and there isolated groupe of celebraters, 
either surrounding an orator finishing a pronounce- 
ment on the significance of the proletarian festi- 
val, or promenading, and singing with an expres- 
sion of profound gravity, the “Internationale.” The 
militants, aged in battle, recalled other first days 
of May, those of the past, which were celebrated 
in ravines, in forests, in the eternal fear of the 
Czar’s gendarmes. The reality which lived there 
among the vows, that radiant day, that warm 
May night, those joyous cries, “good festival, com- 
rade”,—all that seemed a marvelous, an extraor- 
dinary dream. 


Maxim Gorky Addresses the Monarchists 


I have received a number of letters from various 
persons. All of them have been written in a tone 
of mortal terror and dismay. I feel that those 
who wrote them have all experienced many dark 
hours, many dark days; that their hearts undergo 
torture; that their restless thoughts do not let 
them sleep. 

“What has become of the good Russian people? 
Why did they suddenly turn into wild beasts, 
craving for blood?” a lady writes me on a per- 
fumed sheet of paper. “Christ is forgotten, his 
ideas are desecrated,” writes Count P. “Are you 


satisfied? What has become of the great doctrine 
of love of your neighbor? What has become of 
the sacredness of church and religion?” asks K. 
Bruytam, from Tambov. 

Some scold and curse, others sigh and complain. 

All are excited, broken down, full of fear at the 
thought of this tragic and great epoch. 

Not having the possibility of writing individual 
answers to these letters, I am answering them all 
together. Dear Sirs and Dear Madames: The 
days of punishment for your criminal indifference 
to the life of the people have come to pasa. All 
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that you are experiencing now, all that which tor- 
tures you so, is fully deserved by you and I can 
only say and wish you one thing: 

Let those horrors of life, which you yourselves 
have created, take on still deeper and more intense 
forms. Let your hearts become still more restless ! 

Let tears drive sleep away from you! Let a 
storm of madness and cruelty rage over our Father- 
land and burn you! 

You deserve this. You will be exhausted, but 
it may happen that all that which is wholesome 
and honest in your souls, will be purged of the 
slime and the baseness which was implanted there, 
in your souls, to which you have paid so little at- 
tention. Your souls are full of vileness, lies, a 
thirst for domination and of all low instincts. 

Dear Madames: You want to know what has 
come over the people. They have simply lost pa- 
tience. They were too long silent. They endured 
violence, without murmuring, for too long a 
period of time. 

Their servile backs have carried the burden of 
the masters for too long a time. Now they can 
bear it no longer. Still they have not shaken off 
entirely the burden which was placed on their 
shoulders. You are getting frightened too soon, 
Madam! Between us, what else were the people 
to do but turn into wild beasts? What have you 
done for them to expect different resulta? Have 
you ever taught them anything good; have you 
sown in their souls seeds of virtue? 

During their entire lives you utilized their la- 
bors, their last loaf of bread, without even under- 
standing that you were committing a crime. You 
were living without asking what you were living 
on; without inquiring where lay the force that 
fed you. By the brilliancy of your attire you 
kindled the envy of the poor and the unfortunate. 
When you went to your country homes and lived 
side by side with the peasants, you looked down 
upon them from above, as though they were an 
outcast race. 

They, however, understood. They are good- 
natured. But you made them wicked. You held 
your feasts, in which they, the outcasts, could not 
participate. And yet you want them to be grate- 
fol! Your songs, your music could not afford 
pleasure to the hungry people. Your frivolity, 
mixed with contempt for the peasant, could not 
awaken in his soul a respect for you. What have 
you done for him? Have you tried to enlighten 
him? No, you have rather tried to obscure his 
mind ! 

And you wanted him to be wise after all this? 
Oh, no, you did not even think of it. The, peas- 
ant in your eyes was 8 sort of cattle. When you 

to him you treated him as a savage. You 
did not even want to behold a human being in 
him. Is it s wonder then that he has now turned 
into q wild beast? 

M ! Your question expresses not only ig- 
norances of life, but also the hypocrisy of a criminal 
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who feels his guilt, but does not want to confess 
his crimes publicly. 

You knew, you could not help knowing, how 
the peasant lived. A human being who is being 
beaten must avenge himself sooner or later. A 
human being who is treated mercilessly has no 
pity for anybody. This is clear. Moreover: it 
must be so. 

How can you look for mercy, for compassion, in 
the heart in which you sowed vengeance? Madam! 
In Kiev the good old Russian folk threw out of 
the window the celebrated manufacturer Brodaky. 
The governess was also thrown out. But the tiny 
canary, which was in its cage, was not harmed. 
Do reflect on this occurence. This little bird 
awoke a feeling of pity for it at a moment when 
human beings were being thrown out of the win- 
dow. Evidently, outraged hearts still have room 
for pity. But this pity is not for human beings, 
as the human beings in question did not deserve 
it. That is where the whole horror and tragedy 
lies. 

Madam! Are you atill fully convinced that you 
have a right to demand humane treatment, when 
you yourself have all your life been merciless to 
your fellow-creature, not considering him a human 
being, your equal? You are writing letters. You 
are educated. You have probably read books, in 
which the life of the peasant is described. What 
can you expect from the peasants, when you, know- 
ing their lives, did not do anything to alleviate 
their suffering? Now you are the unfortunate one 
and you are writing with a hand trembling with 
fear, writing to a man who—as you might have 
known—can neither take away your fear, nor alle- 
viate your suffering. No, indeed no! Such are 
the ways of the world; hearts are places for com- 
passion. 

But life in a country, where the people were 
being beaten up by whips and knouts; in a coun- 
try where ribs were broken and where people were 
being crippled for the sake of amusement; in a 
country where oppression had no bounds, where 
violence was assuming such forms that one could 
go out of one’s mind with the horror and shame 
of it—in such a country compassion cannot be 
found. The people, brought up among the agonies 
of hell; the people, brought up on beatings and 
violence, on the fist and the knout—such a peo- 
ple cannot be softhearted. The people, on whose 
bodies the policemen tread, can tread on the bodies 
of other people. In a country where inequality 
has eo long reigned, it is difficult for the people 
to introduce the reign of justice. 

We cannot demand that the man who never saw 
justice should be just. Everything is clear in this 
world, in which you Madam and your social set 
have permitted the reign of violence without even 
a protest. These people feel a alap more keenly 
than it was felt fifty years ago by the valet of 
your father. 

The people have developed. In the process of 
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their development, self-respect has grown. Never- 
theless, they were still treated as slaves and looked 
upon as cattle. 

Madam! Do not demand from the people that 
which you did not give them. You have no right 
to claim the mercy of the people. This people 
was oppressed. It is being oppressed even now 
by those who retained some sort of power over 
them. Now, when Czarism and capitalism brought 
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the country to revolution, all the dark forces of 
the people came into play. All that which was 
buried for centuries exploded, and vengeance 
seethes on all sides. Nevertheless, the country has 
another force, a bright force lit up by the great 
thought, inspired by the radiant dream of justice, 
liberty and beauty, but, Madam, why should I 
describe in words the beauty and the greatness of 
the sea for the person who has no eyes to see it. 


Women and Children in Soviet Russia 


[We reprint below an article from a recent tssue 
hensive account so far published of the actwittes 
the women and children of Russia. ] 


Scarcely had the Russian proletariat and peas- 
antry wrested the political power for themselves, 
when the revolutionary government began to take 
a special interest in the social conditions of moth- 
ers and children. The Soviet Government was 
dominated by the conviction that it is the moet 
sacred duty of society not only to relieve the untold 
suffering of countless women and children, but 
also to preserve and develop the priceless future 
through the physical and spiritual welfare of 
mother and child. 

The administration of the~ laws concerning 
mothers and children were entrusted by the govern- 
ment to special sections—departments or under- 
secretariats of state, as they are called in western 
Europe—which are under the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Social Welfare. This ministry is a new 
creation of the Revolution. As long as Czarism 
reigned, the propertyless classes, when they were 
overtaken by need, were thrown on the humiliating 
charity of the rich, and the philanthropy of bene- 
volent societies. This charity was not only bitter 
to take, but often also very scanty: mere drops 
on the burning stone of the people’s suffering, 
which evaporated without appreciably alleviating 
their suffering, much less banishing it. 

Among the triumphs of the first revolution of 
the Russian proletariat in the year 1905, was gov- 
ernment health insurance for industrial workers. 
The victorious counter-revolution of 1906, how- 
ever, saw to it that this attempt at social legisla- 
tion remained in its pitiable beginnings. Only 
through the revolution of October-November, 1917, 
were the needy raised from dependence on alms 
to the position of just claimants for their rights. 
The proletariat dictatorship did away with penny 
charity and in its place established the obligation 
of the State and Society to provide for all needy 
working men and women. 

The organization of the People’s Commissariat 
for Social Welfare is controlled by the provisions 
concerning social welfare for the working people 
in the decree of the Council of People’s Commis- 
gars. These provisions apply without exception to 


of a German newspaper. It is the most compre- 
of the Soviet Government for the protection of 


all productive workers who support themselves by 
their-own labor, and not by the exploitation of 
the labor of others. Owing to the introduction of 
the universal obligation to work and the conver- 
sion of capitalistic enterprise into common prop- 
erty all the present idle, exploiting bourgeois will 
become workers, and the social welfare law will, 
in the near future, apply to the entire population 
of Russia. 

We may well review a few of the provisions of 
this decree because they benefit the working and 
professional women, complete the government pro- 
tection of women workers, and thus take a step 
in the direction of the protection of mothers. 

The social] welfare provisions apply in all cases 
where the workers can no longer be assured of 
their support as workers, regardless of whether it 
is a question of permanent or temporary disability 
or difficulty. In cases of illness, accident, injury 
and mutilation, infirmities of every kind arising 
from old age, unavoidable unemployment, etc., the 
unfortunate have a claim as a matter of right upon 
social assistance. In the event of involuntary un- 
employment support will be provided until new 
employment is obtained, and, moreover, at the 
rate of the lowest average wage in the locality. 

Benefita for permanent and complete incapa- 
city for work will be allowed when more than 
sixty per cent of the working faculties are defect- 
ive. The monthly payment in this case ie twenty- 
five times the average daily wage in the locality. 
Incapacity to the extent of 45-60 per cent gives a 
claim for three-fourths of the full sum; 30-45 per 
cent, one-half; 15-30 per cent, one-fifth. Those 
incapacitated as a result of illness, accident, etc., 
Teceive support until the time of their recovery, 
in the amount of their previous earnings. The 
same applies to expectant mothers during a period 
of eight weeks before and eight weeks after con- 
finement, if they perform physical work, six weeks 
for all others. Absolutely free medical treatment 
for women with child, before and after. confine- 
ment, is assured by the general decree, and also,. 
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of course, free assistance by midwife and physician 
during confinement. 

The administrative organs for social welfare are 
to take measures looking towards the prevention 
of disease, accident, etc., and to provide the people 
with medical advice and treatment of every na- 
ture, from immediate assistance in the case of sud- 
den illness, to treatment by specialists in hos- 
pitals, sanitariumes and health-resortsa. In addi- 
tion the worker receives free of charge medicines, 
remedies, sanitary articles, artificial limbs, etc. 

From this general declaration it is evident that 
extensive social provision is made for the welfare 
of the workingwoman, the professional woman, and 
the housewife. It is plain that these measures 
Mean renewed and preserved health and strength 
for the tasks of motherhood. 

Let us now turn to the various establishments 
for the protection of mother and child, which are 
under the control of the two separate sections of 
the Ministry for Social Welfare. 

The first steps towards the establishment of 
these institutions were taken as early as December, 
1917, only a few weeks after the proletariat, under 
the leadership of the Bolsheviki, had gained pol- 
itical power. Always in sympathy with expert 
comrades, women and men—among them Alex- 
andra Kollontay—the government at that time 
formed a committee of five members for the pro- 
tection and security of mothers and children with 
this task to perform: “To treat the questions 
which bear on the protection and security of moth- 
erhood as social functions, as well as the protec- 
tion of children as an immediate and pressing 
duty of the State; and to take immediate action 
in this direction.” 

The committee was to establish within the cen- 
tral organization of the People’s Commissariat for 
Social Welfare a separate section for the protection 
of mother and child. This section was to be fur- 
nished with all material bearing on the question, 
and also all available resources, including the bal- 
ance of a fund of the already established All-Rus- 
sian Health Resort for the protection of mothers— 
a welfare institution which had been supported by 
public contributions. 

Farther, the committee thus formed was given 
the task of immediately establishing an All-Rus- 
sian State Center for the Care of Mothers and 
Children, in the rooms of, the Emperor Nicholas 
I. Institute for Young Women, and the Alexandra 
Young Women’s School, which were to be fitted up 
as “Palaces for Motherhood.” The Committee for 
the Protection and Security of Mothers and Chil- 
dren, of which Comrade Alexandra Kollontay was 
a member, approached its work with as much Wis- 
dom as energy and spirit. Its extensive working 
plan made necessary the establishment and activity 
of further social organs. The field of work was 
so broad’ gnd many-sided that the earlier single 
section fg? the protection of mothers and children 
hfiftebe divided into sub-sections under state- 
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pecretariats, each of which now has its own limited 
sphere of activity, although naturally they all work 
in close co-ordination. 

The Section for the Protection of Mothers and 
Infants has already established a considerable num- 
ber of homes and asylums for the woman with 
child. Here the expectant mother can live the last 
weeks before confinement, doing light work or en- 
joying careful attention, according to her condi- 
tion. Institutions for assistance in confinement 
are open to the women, where in their difficult 
hours they may obtain the aid of midwives and 
physicians—and very many of the Russian mid- 
wives are far better instructed in their profession 
than their west-European colleagues, and possess 
considerable medical knowledge. 

In these homes the expectant mothers are in- 
structed in the care and feeding of infants. There 
are special wards for the sick, to lessen the danger 
of contagion, as well as to provide the necessary 
treatment for the patients. When the mother has 
been delivered, she leaves the maternity home, and 
may be transferred with her child to an infants’ 
home, which is under the supervision of children’s 
specialists. For children whose mothers have died 
there are special nursing homes, where they are 
nursed from the breast. 

In factories and shops the section establishes 
day nurseries in conjunction with rest-rooms where 
the mothers can nurse their infants. Similar in- 
stitutions are established in the country during the 
summer, for the women who work in the fields. 
The section has its own milk stations, which fur- 
nish milk for mothers and children, and it controls 
and supervises the handling of milk for infants 
and children. It organizes courses for the men and 
women who conduct the homes for mothers and 
infants. Here they can prepare themselves as 
specialists. 

Above all, the section for the protection of chil- 
dren has in its care the bringing up of children 
who are public charges; abandoned, orphans, chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, children of beggars and 
prostitutes, of mothers and fathers who have been, 
because of drunkenness, criminality, etc., deprived 
of parental rights, etc. 

Then come the provisions covering three kinds 
of abnormal children ; for the physically abnormal, 
the mentally abnormal, and the morally defective. 
The last includes all children and minors who have 
committed a misdemeanor or crime, and who, in 
accordance with the law of January 17, 1918, are 
not placed on trial and judged, but are handed over 
to the People’s Commissariat for Social Welfare. 
Among the duties of the section is included the 
establishment of children’s homes and asylums, 
which are to take the place of the family for the 
homeless children. There the education is based 
on the principle of vocational instruction and the 
self-reliance of the child. The homes and asyluma 
contain, therefore, not only playgrounds and play- 
rooms, libraries and reading rooms, but also wark- 
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shops, gardens, breeding-yards for small animals, 
etc. When the children have reached a certain 
age—provided they are not abnormal—-they must 
attend the regular schools and educational insti- 
tutions. They remain in the homes until 17 years 
of age, and then begin life for themselves, al- 
though the State still watches over them and pro- 
vides social assistance through various representa- 
tives as 

The People’s Commissariat for Social Welfare 
carries on its work for the protection of mothers 
and children in cooperation with the Ministry for 
Popular Education. In the first place a network of 
popular kindergarten institutions has been planned 
which is to extend over all Russia. Here they 
are to take the children who are not yet of school 
age, from 4 to 8 years old, and constitute the 
first preparatory grade of the uniform school. For 
children from 4 to 6 years old attendance in kinder- 
garten is voluntary, for children from 6 to 8 it is 
obligatory. The kindergarten is based on the con- 
sideration, among others, that commonly the chil- 
dren beginning school are not sufficiently developed 
and prepared to pursue their studies with profit. 
In the kindergarten the children are to be prepared 
for them, without too great a strain upon their 
delicate health. 

As affairs stand in Russia, it is not sufficient to 
organize institutions, and furnish them with 
money. There is a dearth of trained workers and 
such forces must be developed. The Commissariat 
for Popular Education has, therefore, decided to 
hold in Moscow and a number of provincial cities 
courses for men and women who wish to act as 


Military 


By L1.-Cox. B. 


New York, April 26, 1920. 
AJOBR SANFORD GRIFFITH, an A. E. F. 
officer, who served on the Armistice Com- 
mission on Industrial Restoration, gives a rather 
amazing of the situation on the Polish 
front in the Glode of April 23, which must not be 
passed without notice. 

Major Griffith believes that “the much heralded 
‘drive against the Poles is merely a manoeuvre by 
Lenin to hurry peace with his most stubborn mili- 
tary opponent.” 

“The Russian offensive on Poland was timid,” 
nays Major Griffith, “more to give impetus to Bol- 
shevist unrest spreading in western Europe than 


CoRREOTION. 


In the “Military Review” by Lt.-Col. B. Rous- 
tam Bek, printed in the last issue of Soviet 
Russia, (No. 17), the sentence, “It is very prob- 


able that the Japanese have tried to make a last 
effort to utilize the remainders of the revolu- 
tionary element of the region .” should read 
“reactionary element.” 
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assistants in the kindergarten schools, as well as 
courses for teachers who have completed their 
pedagogic instruction, who will direct the educa- 
tion of children too young to start school. The 
courses for the assistants are to take six months, 
those for the experienced teachers longer. At the 
same time a school for attendants in the day-nur- 
series was founded in Moscow. A model nursery 
for the infants of workingwomen was to form part 
of this school. Instruction is free for the attend- 
ants and teachers in the nurseries and kinder- 
garten schools. 

In the period from January 1, to June 30, 1918, 
the sum of 22,730,000 roubles was expended in the 
housing plans of the Russian Soviet Republic for 
foundling homes, maternity and infant homes, 
children’s asylums, nurseries, étc. In the second 
half of 1918 the People’s Commissariat for Social 
Welfare expended in all 600 million roubles. The 
estimated cost for the first half of 1919 is about 
two milliards of roubles. In consideration of these 
sums the depreciation of the Russian rouble and 
the great social distress must be borne in mind. 
The social distress is the harmful legacy of Czar- 
ism and Capitalism as well as of the world war; 
as well as the fruit of the hermetic isolation of 
Russia from world intercourse through the block- 
ade enforced by world imperialism. But, in spite 
of this, there remains a vast amount of social wel- 
fare activity, courageously conceived, and being 
executed by the best forces at the cost of great 
sacrifices. 

This performance deserves as much wonder as 
emulation. 


Review 


RoustaM BEEK. 


to realize immediate military gains.” ... “The 
military objectives were slight and the Russian 
forces used were inferior to the troops on the east- 
ern front.” 

So, according to Major Griffith’s military logic, 
the Russians, who are fighting the Polish army in 
order to force the militaristic Polish Government 
to conclude an early peace, are using not only 
troops inferior to those of their eastern front, but 
are undertaking a manoeuvre while neglecting to 
realize immediate military gains, and are directing 
their operations to “slight military objectives,” 
while, at the same time, “the Russians hoped, how- 
ever, for enough local gains to improve their hand 
in the peace negotiations with the Poles.” 

Major Griffith discovers also that the Russian 
offensive on Poland is complicated by the opera- 
tions on two fronts, namely: the front which ex- 
tends north of the Pripet Marshes, and the front 
south of those marshes. He considers the Pripet 
Marshes “an impassable barrier in any but the 
frozen season,” and in this he is quite right. 
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When we recall that it was just during the frozen 
season that the Polish offensive began in that re- 
gion, and that the Poles, as we know, attacked 
the Russians in the Mozir district in the beginning 
of March, we cannot agree with Major Griffith that 
the Russian counter-offensive is complicated by the 
fact that, owing to the melting conditions of the 
Pripet marshes, they have become, as Major Grif- 
fith states, an impassable barrier. On the contrary, 
I regard this as a great advantage for the Russian 
army. First of all, the single Polish front is thus 
divided in two. The central part of it, which 
finds itself separated from both flanks, is being 
finally engaged by the enemy. ‘This central] Polish 
army, which is fighting in the Mozir region, has 
in its rear the same “impassable barrier,” men- 
tioned by Major Griffith, while both Polish fronts, 
the northern as well as the southern, are threatened 
fiercely by the Russians, and pushed far back to 
the Polish frontier. 

The more important front for the Poles is the 
northern, says Major Griffith, and “it is here that 
they have concentrated their troops. Control of 
the neck of land over Smolensk opens for them the 
doorway to Moscow, fifteen days’ march distant.” 

“That territory,” says the Major, “the Poles 
call the key to their house. They demand it as an 
essential to their own security. ‘They point out 
that all of the great Russian invasions have passed 
this way and that Napoleon’s campaign was largely 
fought here.” 

The Russian General Staff knows very well that 
the Poles are expecting a Russian counter-stroke 
directed straight against their northern forces. But, 
as they are far from any intention of copying the 
Napoleonic campaign, “the Soviet forces on the 
other hand have preferred to strike from the south. 
There they have the broad plains of Podolia from 
which they can strike at the heart of the Polish 
food supply region.” 

“The Russians had another important consider- 


ation in striking here,” admits Major Griffith, “in ’ 


that they could concentrate most easily on this 
front the heavy artillery captured from Denikin.” 

By way of comment on these accurate reflections, 
I can say that the heavy blow of the Red army, 
inflicted on the Poles in Podolia, was due mostly 
to the fact that it came upon the Polish Head- 
quarter Staff comparatively unexpected, and was 
all the more advantageous to Russian strategy, be- 
cause of the complete victory of the Russian army 
over the invaders in South Russia. The debacle 
of the Denikin hordes and the failure of the Allied 
intervention was a real catastrophe to the Polish 
military calculations and finally changed entirely 
their carefully prepared plan of invading Russia, 
with Moscow as their strategical objective. 

It is'too late for the Poles to undertake a new 
regrouping of their armies. They~ have already 
penetrated very far into Russian territory and, de- 
prived of means of communication, and having 
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thrown out a long front, they found themselves 
on the defensive, but now again return to an of- 
fensive being misled by their French advisers. 

“The Poles,” says Major Griffith, “have nothing 
to gain by prolonging operations... They need 
a peace which will permit them to consolidate their 
present territorial gains (?) ‘They are divided on 
the question of embarking on new military ad- 
ventures in the direction of Moscow. But all agree 
on the real need of peace in the near future.” 

“The Poles,” continues Major Griffith, “have 
800,000 of their army thoroughly equipped for the 
field, but their stores would not last longer than 
two months during operations. The army is a 
burden many times larger than the country can 
possibly carry for a length of time.” 

So that we at lest can see that we were right 
in our former articles: in categorically protesting 
against the official declaration that the Polisn 
army is 750,000 strong and fully equipped to ac- 
complish its task of aggression in Russia. The 
truth is gradually coming out. On the other hand, 
Major Griffith tried to convince his readers that 
the Poles have a number of the fighting troops 
equal to those of Russia. “The Russians,” he says, 
“have some twenty-two divisions in line, in all 
some 300,000 men. Nine of these are to the north 
of the Pripet and thirteen are to the south.” 

The Poles have an equal number of fighting 
troops on the battle front and, according to the 
statement of the Major, most of them are con- 
centrated on the northern front. “In addition, 
some 200,000 are in depots and training in the 
rear, a total army of some 500,000.” These 200,- 
000 men in training can be considered as strateg- 
ical reserves, which scarcely could be used in the 
field, and are required for guarding the exténsive 
Polish frontiers against Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Roumania, as well as for maintaining the gen- 
eral order in the country. I have also in my pos- 
session very interesting data about the Polish 
forces, published in the Polish newspaper Swst, in 
Vienna, of February 20, from very creditable mili- 
tary sources, which throw some light on the situ- 
ation of the Polish front. 

There were six countries which the Entente 
wished to use for the “cordon sanitaire,” to shut 
off Soviet Russia, viz: Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Esthonia, Rumania and Finland. Esthonia re- 
cently withdrew from this combination, after con- 
cluding peace with Russia and Finland. 

Since Mr. Stackelberg became President of the 
Finnish Republic, the majority of the people have 
declared themselves against war with Russia, but 
some sort of hostilities have taken place along the 
northern part of the Russian frontier, with the 
Finns. 

The Esthonian military force is well organized, 
but numerically not strong. Only 30,000 Esthon- 
ians, under General Deninson, are in the army 
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fully armed and equipped by the English. These 
soldiers, however, were thoroughly in sympathy 
with the Bolsheviki, and finally Esthonia was 
obliged to sign peace with Soviet Russia. 

The military strength of the Letts was lately 
estimated at 20,000 men, and, in spite of all diffi- 
culties, the Letts are about to make peace with 
Moscow. 

Lithuania, after the defeat of Denikin, with- 
drew her promise given at Reval, and deserted 
the anti-Bolshevik coalition, considering it to be 
more profitable to go against Poland, whose army 
had occupied the greater part of Lithuanian ter- 
ritory. With only about 12,000 men as their whole 
military force, the Lithuanians, without Russian 
support, cannot fight the Poles, and therefore they 
automatically became the allies of Soviet Russia 
during the Polish campaign. 

Ramania still observes neutrality, and has 126,- 
000 men in all her military forces. 

As Swit declares, Poland has a well organized 
army of 250,000 men. 

On the Bolshevik front, from Dvinsk to the 
Dniester, the following army corpe are holding 
the lines: 1, 50,000 men under the command of 
General Shepticky. This line is extended from 

inak, in a southerly direction, and ends at the 
railway line Kobrin-Gomel. These forces are con- 
fronted with the Lithuanians and with the Rus- 
sians on the Molodetchno-Polock line ; 2, the group 
under General Listovsky, 12,000 strong, is occupy- 
ing a front between the Kobrin-Gomel railway line 
and the railroad of Kovel-Sarny, comprising also 
5,000 men of General Zygadlovich; and 3, the 
forces of General Tvashkevitch are holding the line 
from the Kovel-Sarny railway to the River Dnies- 
ter, to the number of 60,000. In total, there are 
facing the Russians and Lithuanians 122,000 men, 
and about 28,000 tactical reserves at several pointa 
of the battle front. 

Besides these forces, the Poles have at their 
disposition a reserve army 100,000 strong, with its 
chief headquarters in Warsaw. The Commander- 
in-Chief is General Haller. 

The Polish army is divided into three parts: 
a) the forces mobilized from the former Austrian 
regiments; b) the forces which formerly belonged 
to the German army (Posen) ; and c) the so-called 
Haller army. The latter is considered as the best 
fighting unit having at its head the crack Posnan- 
sky Regiment. In Haller’s army about ten per 
cent of the officers are French. 

The inner political situation in Poland cannot 
be considered as secure. On several occasions, I 
have pointed out the fact that the revolution in 
Poland is already in progress. The Polish news- 
paper Glos Rabotniczy, of Detroit, gives a great 
quantity of material to strengthen a belief in an 
early revolution in Poland. The bourgeois news- 
paper Kurier Warshavsky already at the end of 
January speaks agitatedly of the growth of the 
Bolshevik movement among the Polish workmen 
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and peasants. “Happily for our army,” says this 
paper, “60 per cent of our men are illiterate and 
therefore cannot read the pamphlets and other 
propaganda which are distributed in masses 
amongst our troops (Kuner Warshavsky, 29 Jan., 
1920). Every day hundreds of men are shot in 
the Polish army for’desertion and it has been 
reported that an entire company, which was ready 
to go over to the Bolsheviki, were destroyed to 
the last man by the loyal Polish troops. 

From a private letter of an American Pole serv- 
ing with the occupational forces in Pomerania, we 
have learned of a very significant fact. When the 
soldiers of: the Polish army in Germany under- 
stood that they were to go to the Russian front, 
they energetically protested against fighting Bol- 
sheviki and asked to be immediately returned to 
America. 

The recruiting for the Polish army in Poland, as 
can be seen from the Socialist Polish preas, is ac- 
companied by an indescribable lawlessness and the 
most savage atrocities on the part of the Polish 
authorities. Even the women are pitilessly per- 
secuted by the new law of compulsory work. 

And in the presence of such conditions, Major 
Griffith considers the Polish military organization 
as inspired “with an enthusiasm which makes them 
an effective fighting force” against the Red Army 
on the Polish front, of not leas than a million men, 
having in their rear inexhaustible reserves, dis- 
cipline and real revolutionary enthusiasm. 

We must not neglect the fact that while all the 
world is trembling at the prospect of revolution, 
all its armies in the field are entirely dependent 
on the conduct of the working people at home. 
While strikes are the greatest menace to any im- 
perialistic-capitalistic government, and especially 
to those which are in a state of war, Russia is ab- 
solutely free from all these troubles. Her armies 
can fight their enemy without any fear of revolu- 
tion at home; no strike can trouble Russia any 
longer and complicate the supply of war material 
and ammunition or fresh reserves to the fighting 
forces. 

There cannot be a strike in Russia, because no- 
body would strike against himself. This cannot 
be said of Russia’s enemies. 
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The Polish Demands 


A FEB the sweeping “victories” of the Poles 

over the Red armies, reported with such 
great joy in the press of this country a month or 
so ago, there ensued with regard to the Russo- 
Polish situation a silence, only now and then in- 
terrupted by scanty news of a vague nature which, 
however, indicated that the Soviet Government 
was not much perturbed by the Polish buffonade, 
and that Russia, while constantly emphasizing its 
sincere intent of stopping the military operations 
and negotiating peace, was also at the same time 
using pressure of a military nature to convince the 
bellicose Polish statesmen and war managers that 
it was not its military weakness which induced it 
to offer and insist upon peace. The military “ar- 
guments” on Soviet Russia’s part must not have 
been altogether devoid of influence—accompanied 
as they surely were by new approaches for an 
amicable settlement—for in the Tsmes of April 
20 we read,—quite unexpectedly considering the 
veil thrown over Russo-Polish affairs,—that the 
indefatigable Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Patek,—indefatigable at least so far as his travel- 
ing abilities are concerned—has again journeyed 
from Poland to the “West,” this time to San Remo, 
in order to present to the “protectors” in the Su- 
preme Council the plight of Poland and to obtain 
“permission” concluding a “separate” peace with 
Soviet Russia. 

The bewildered reader who might ask why Pol- 
and, which had already been solemnly “warned” 
by the Supreme Council to desist from territorial 
demands on Soviet Russia such as are far beyond 
what had been granted to Poland by the peace 
treaty of Versailles, should yet need “permission” 
to conduct negotiations and to come to an agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia, must not forget the 
trivial fact that for professional diplomats the 
tongue is but an instrument to conceal their 
thoughts and intentions. We have no actual in- 
formation on the subject, but we should not be 
surprised if the quest of Mr. Patek represents but 
a new demand for material support for Poland 
from the Allies and a stronger emphasis of the fact 
that if the Polish propertied classes are ready to 
spill the blood of the Polish workers and peasants 
for the Allied cause of making Soviet Russia 
“harmless,” they want the price to be paid in cold 
cash and not in promissory notes. Whether the 
Allies are in a position to pay the Polish war bill 
is another question, the decision of which will 
determine the feeling with which Mr. Patek will 
return to Warsaw and report to his colleagues in 
the art of government of his “success” as it will no 
less influence the position of and determination 
with which the Polish peace envoys will insist upon 
obtaining satisfaction of their “stern” demands. 

To be sure, according to the Gazeta Warszawska 


(Warsaw) Mr. Patek himself considered the peace 
conditions offered to Soviet Russia by Poland as 
being merely of the nature of a trial balloon—he is 
reported as having said that diplomacy was but 
a form of barter—in which it was necessary to set 
out by putting forward the highest terms in order 
to make it possible to reduce them during the nego- 
tiations. On our part we may designate the Polish 
peace conditions as a mere bluff, the bluff of a 
gambler who with defiant mien hazards his last 
money on high stakes in order to conceal his bank- 
ruptcy. Such and no other must be the impres- 
sion of anyone who analyzes the conditions offered 
by Poland to Soviet Russia, even if he is only 
superficially acquainted with the present situation 
of Poland. As these conditions have received but 
little attention in the American press, we wish to 
dwell upon them in brief, accepting the version in 
the form purporting to come from the Polish Lega- 
tion at Washington and published in the Times 
of March 27. 

1. Russia must renounce sovereignty to all terri- 
tories obtained through the partitioning of Poland, the 
western Russian frontier to revert to that of 1772, be- 
fore the first partitioning of Poland. The territories 
and peoples in the regions between the Eastern frontier 
of Poland, as decided by negotiations, and the old fron- 
tier of 1772, are to fall under a Polish protectorate, to 
assure such peoples of the right of free decision as to 
their future fate and national connections by general 
vote. 

2. Russia must recognize the independence of all the 
States which on the western frontier of Russia, have 
established de facto governments. 

3. Russia must agree to refrain from any propaganda 
whatever on territories forming part of the Polish 
States. 

4. Russia must indemnify Poland for the devastation 
of lands and industries caused by the over-running of 
Poland by Russian armies since 1914, 

5. Russia must return to Poland all locomotives and 
rolling stock, including the thousands of railway car- 
riages taken from Poland by Russia since the beginning 
of the war in 1914, this rolling stock to be returned in 
good condition, or the value of such rolling stock in 
cash. 

6. Russia must indemnify in cash all Poles inhabit- 
ing Russian territory whose properties have been de- 
stroyed. 

The exchange of war prisoners must be under- 
taken and the free return to Poland of all emigrants 
is to take place from the moment of the signing of the 
armistice. 

8. Russia will supply trains so that the Polish Army 
in Siberia may return to Poland, and this with the 
honors of war, with ammunition, arms and food. 

9, Russia must return to Poland all the archives, 
the works of art, libraries and collections taken from 
Poland, from the first invasion of Poland during the 
first partitioning of the Polish State up to the present 
time, this applying equally to both public and private 
collections. 

10. As a guarantee that Russia will keep these con- 
ditions, the Polish Army will occupy the Government 
of Smolensk, together with the town of Smolensk, from 
which territory it will withdraw as soon as Russia has 
fulfilled the last condition of peace with Poland. 
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11. The peace treaty must be ratified by a duly elected 
Russian representative Diet. 


There can be no doubt that of the eleven “de- 
mands” put out by Poland the bitterest struggle 
will centre around the first. As absurd as are some 
of the other demands, so far as their justification is 


concerned, they relate to matters of minor im- 


portance, and their settlement reduces itself to pay- 
ing a certain sum as “ransome” or “smart” money, 
without involving any matters of principle and 
meeting, as they surely will, with counter-demands 
from the Russian side; while two or three of the 
points are surely included as “demands” in order 
to save the face of the government before the 
“people” in case others fall flat, as these points 
have been proposed by the Soviet Government it- 
self a long time ago and are for the most part in- 
cluded in the Esthonian treaty published in Soviet 
Russia of April 17. 

The case with point one is different, however. 

We must state at the start that, according to 
our belief, the Soviets would not balk at renounc- 
ing the Russian imperial rights to territories ly- 
ing on the border line of Russia and inhabited by 
non-Russian population, insofar as these border 
peoples have their own established governments 
and express a desire to sever their connection with 
Russia, as this attitude constitutes the Bolshevist 
political program—proclaimed as soon as they got 
into power, its most recent realization having 
found its way into the Esthonian treaty. But the 
Polish demand means something else. It means 
not only a renunciation of Russian rights to the 
non-Polish regions—no question will arise of 
course of renouncing Russian rights to Polish 
provinces—included within the Polish frontiers 
of 1772, but also a restitution of Polish rights to 
regions which first of all were not ceded to Poland 
by the treaty of Versailles, and which—and this is 
more important—are themselves aspiring for in- 
dependence. The Poles or, more correctly, the 
Polish nationalists, contend that such renunciation 
and restitution would mean but righting the his- 
toric “crime” committed against Poland of par- 
titioning her territory among the three despoilers 
and that Poland has a “historic right” to these 
lands that had been torn away from her by sheer 
force. We venture to suggest that an international 
court of equity, if existing, might have looked with 
a goodly degree of suspicion upon property rights 
as antiquated as these. But this is not the point. 
The Soviet leaders can by no means share in the 
ideas and notions of “historic rights” which are in 
direct contradiction to their position in the matter 
of national rights. Recognizing fully the right to 
self-determination of those peoples which were 
formerly a part of the Russian empire, up to the 
point even cf severance of their connection with 
their “mother” country, the Soviet leaders do not 
infer such national rights from any “historic 
rights” of a nation, but from the actual needs and 
wishes of the people who themselves inhabit the 
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perticular region, without any regard to any “his- 
toric rights” whatsoever of any nation or nations 
that might claim priority righta to the land. In 
the case of Poland, whatever might be her rights 
to the frontiers of 1772, the decisive point is the 
wishes of the people inhabiting these places, who 
must by no means be prevented from attaining 
their own independence if they so will, or even 
remaining in a union with Russia. And if the 
Soviets are to renounce the Russian imperial rights 
to these lands, they will renounce them, not to 
Poland, but to the respective independent peoples. 
It must also be added that if we insist upon the 
“historical” ground, who knows but it might be 
Lithuania that might claim the “restitution” of 
these Ukrainian, White-Russian, Lithuanian, and 
even Lettish lands. For the Poland that has come 
out of the world war can by no means be regarded 
as the legal successor of the old Polish Republic 
that was partitioned for the first time in 1772. 
One must not forget that the Polish Republic was 
by the agreement of Lublin (1569) a union of two 
states, Poland and Russo-Lithuania, the now dis- 
puted lands having belonged before the union to 
Lithuania. And for that matter, the Lithuanian 
nationalists deny completely any right to Poland 
to these lands, not even that devolving from the 
union at Lublin, as the Lublin agreement was 
imposed upon Lithuania by trickery and force 
and the union was exploited by Poland against 
the best interests of the native Lithuanian and 
Russian element. . 

We do not of course attach any importance to 
these quibbles, except in order to point out the 
flimsy character of such “historic rights” and to 
emphasize the fact that the business of “righting” 
historical “wrongs,” if pursued, can have no end, 
as every new “correction” of history invariably in- 
volves the commission of a new wrong. 

But does not Poland also promise self-deter- 
mination to these people (“free decision as to 
their future fate and national connection”) ? Does 
not the whole affair thus reduce itself to the formal 
question from whose hands these peoples are to 
receive their independence? Not at all. Poland 
insists that in the interim these lands are to fall 
under her protectorate, which can only mean that 
the “general vote” of the people that is supposed 
to take place in these regions would have to pro- 
ceed under the benevolent protection of the Polish 
armies of occupation. To picture the conditions 
under which the “free will” of the people would 
have to assert itself would be to impose too much 
upon the reader within the limits of this article. 
Those interested are referred to accounts of what 
is already going on in the non-Polish regions oc- 
cupied by the Polish armies—we shall speak of it 
in the future—as well as to accounts of the con- 
dition in the Upper Silesia and Teschend Silesia 
districts, where plebiscites are taking place as to 
the future connection of these lands, with Poland 
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or Germany, with Poland. or Czecho-Slovakia.* 
In Teschen, for instance, seeing that the result of 
the “general vote” might go against the Poles, 
Polish newspapers are inciting to war against 
Czecho-Slovakia, as are Polish military men, one 
of whom, General Litinik, having said “where the 
vote will fail the sword will correct.” If this is 
the feeling toward the Czech Republic, which is a 
power that cannot be considered lightly by the 
Poles, one may be sure that the Polish militarists 
and nationalists will not use too much ceremony 
with regard to some fragments of states that might 
wish to run “amuck.” 

It is not too much to say that Soviet Russia will 
not agree to a subjugation by Poland of Lithuani- 
an, Lettish, White-Russian and Ukranian lands 
and peoples. By the irony of fate it was the Ger- 
man designs upon Poland that formed the first 
stumbling block in the Brest Litovsk negotiations. 
And if the Polish annexationists desire now to 
repeat the feat of Germany at Brest-Litovak, they 
should not forget that between the military situa- 
tion of Russia at the beginning of 1918 and that of 
the present there exists as great a difference as, to 
say the least, between the military strength of Ger- 
many of that time and that of the present day Pol- 
and. If thus the arrogant behavior of General Hoff- 
man could have produced at times—as related by 
Trotsky in his book—a “refreshing” impression, 
the arrogant rattling of swords by the generals Pil- 
sudsky or Szeptytsky can but create an impression 
of blatant impotence. 

Unless matters take an entirely different turn, 
it is impossible to believe that Poland will obtain 
the consent of Soviet Russia to point one of her 
terms. 

Point two of the Polish demands will surely 
create no controversy if it is meant in good faith. 
Should, however, the Polish “diplomats,” expect, 
under cover of this point, to slip through the re- 
cognition of the abortive Petlura “government” 
with its seat at Warsaw, they are bound to meet 
with disappointment. Thanks to his dickerings 
with the Poles (and the French), Petlura has lost 
even what little influence with the Ukranians he 
used to have, and has now even less claim to a 
rule over Ukrainian lands than the Poles them- 
selves, the latter having an army to support the 
claim while he is being kept up by the Poles at 
their capital only to guarantee the title to a Polish 
protectorate over Ukranian regions ceded to them 
by the adventurous general for some material 
favors. 

Point three will arouse no controversy, having 


* As a matter of fact, Poland is not very solicitous 
in insisting upon her “historic rights” where the latter 
are of more than problematical nature, but where the 
tendencies in the growth of the population might per- 
mit the assumption that the people might favor a union 
with Poland, as is the case in some parts of the Silesian 
lands, which had been lost to Poland before the first 
partition of 1772. 
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been long ago stipulated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself, and already included in the Eethonian 
treaty. 

Whatever practical results the Poles might gain 
from point four, that is whether they obtain satis- 
faction upon it or not, one must most emphatically 
refute the imputation which forms the basis there- 
of. There is being created an impression as if 
Poland, in the war that has just passed, had been 
a neutral country “overrun” by overpowering arm- 
ies of its warring neighbors. Aside from the ab- 
surdity of such assumption from the formal stand- 
point of international law, there having existed no 
Poland at the time of the declaration of war and 
during the war, and each part of Poland being 
recognized only as an organic part of the state to 
which it belonged, it is absolutely false from the 
standpoint of fact. It is well known that—with 
the exception of some class conscious elements 
among the working masses which have been active- 
ly protesting against the war—the rest of the 
Poles have not only stood loyally by the govern- 
ment of the country into which that particular 
part of Poland had been incorporated, but have 
most zealously supported it in the pursuance of the 
war. Nay, more it was the Polish capitalist classes 
of Congress Poland that long before the war were 
not only supporting, together with their Russian 
brethren, the imperialistic designs of Czardom, but 
were using their influence to push the Russian 
Government upon this imperialist road. Most of 
the Polish nobility and middle class in Austria 
where they were urging a war on Russia, behaved 
analogously. To this circumstance must be as- 
cribed the tragi-comical spectacle—beheld during 
the war—of two Polish “national” committees 
(one at Paris with Roman Dmowski as its head, 
the other at Cracow with Pilsudsky as its military 
leader), each respectively offering Poland as an 
“ally” either to the Allies or to the Central powers. 
At any rate it little behooves anyone to speak of 
“overrunning” Poland by the Russian armies, es- 
pecially those gentlemen and ladies of the Polish 
bourgeoisie who in 1914 and 1915 were bestowing 
flowers on the Cossacks and their horses, calling 
them in elation their “saviours.” Moreover, the 
blame for it must be shared in an equal measure 
by the rest of the Allies, and Poland might de- 
mand this idemnity from them out of the sums 
that the Allies are to get from Germany, or at 
least a reduction of the “ransom” Poland has to 
pay France as a price for her liberation, by Pol- 
and’s share in the indemnity. 

With regard to point five Mr. Patek will have 
to use his faculty of bargaining. For informa- 
tion’s sake we wish to state that, with the excep- 
tion of some small branch lines of little importance, 
all railroad lines in the former Congress Poland 
were state owned, that is they were incorporated 
in the Russian imperial system of railroads, the 

(Continued on page 444) 
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[ID ENIKIN is reported to be in London. His 

stay in Constantinople was only long enough 
to permit him to witness such convincing indica- 
tions of disorganization in counter-revolutionary 
circles as the murder of one of his chief officers 
in the building of the counter-revolutionary Rus- 
sian Ministry to Turkey; this Ministry has been 
getting money for its maintenance, not from Rus- 
sia, but from counter-revolutionary centres else- 
where. 

In London, Denikin says he is going to rest: 
all he wants is a little house in some quiet corner, 
in which to spend about three months of retire- 
ment, in order to be ready for a continuation, at 
a later date, of the rather arduous task of fighting 
the Soviet Government, a government that is so 
strong in Russia that Denikin was turned out of 
the southern part of that country by its adherents. 

No doubt every facility will be granted to Deni- 
kin to recover from his heavy labors and to prepare 
for the other tasks still to come. Let us remem- 
ber, however, that Denikin never bore the brunt of 
the fighting in Ukraine and the Don Region, that 
he had under him tens of thousands of soldiers, 
some of them volunteers, some of the mercenaries, 
—and most of them conscripted by force from the 
unwilling populations over whom he had secured 
temporary domination. These men also have had 
a hard life of it, during the past two years, and a 
number had previously seen service in three years 
of international warfare. Are they to have little 
houses in London, where they can rest for a few 
months, preparatory to their aiding in the great 
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work of reconstruction to which the Soviet Govern- 
ment invites every man, woman and child in Rus- 
sia? It appears that they are still in and around 
Novorossiysk, and it is Denikin’s powerful oppan- 
ent, the Soviet Govemmment, that will have to 
nurse them back from disease to health before they 
may take their part in Russia’s new life. 

How they would have fared if Denikin and his 
officers alone had been consulted, will be clear 
from an account we have recently found in e 
French newspaper describing the plight of the 
forces of another counter-revolutionary paladin, 
Yudenich, when he left them to their fate as Deni- 
kin later left his own victims. We quote literally 
from Le Populaire of March 27: 

“General Yudenich’s boasts, reproduced in the 
press some days ago, are not altogether in place 
when we recall the condition in which he left the 
broken remnants of his army in Esthonia. In 
the Reval Courter we read the following appeal 
published by the sanitary department of the Red 
Army of the Northwest, through its Reval office: 
‘Famine, disease and cold have hundreds of vic- 
tims daily. The medical and sanitary staff, itself 
decimated by typhus, has gradually disappeared ; 
there are not hands enough to lift the bodies of the 
dead where they have fallen; a frequent result is 
that the dead remain lying for days by the side 
of those who are still living. The few who are not 
yet infected by one of the epidemic diseases have 
had nothing to eat but small crusts of bread, and 
perhaps, at long intervals, a little lard.’ ” 

Le Populaire recognizes that this fate is shared 
only by those unfortanates who have been doing 
the actual dirty work of the counter-revolution in 
Russia, and not by the persons responsible for 
egging on these unfortunates against their fellow- 
men in Soviet Russia. Our French contemporary 
therefore continues: 

“Such is the situation of the white guards who 
have been abandoned by their chiefs. And yet— 
in the drawing-rooms of the Russian emigres at 
Paris, whose intrigues are at the bottom of all 
these counter-revolutionary enterprises, there is 
dancing and merriment every night. 

“At Nice, at Menton, at Connes, these emigres 
deny themselves nothing. But no matter how much 
they may have at their disposal, they do not ne- 
glect, in addition, to send down their footmen to 
the bureaus of municipal philanthropy, to collect 
for their masters the allowance of 250 francs a 
month that is made by the French Government to 
Russians of a complacent turn of mind.” 

e s 


P OLAND, we were informed sometime ago, was 

demanding fabulous sums from Soviet Russia 
as an “indemnity.” This was probably untrue, as 
the incredible sum that was demanded already 
sufficiently indicated, but we sincerely hope that 
if any money is desired to be collected from Soviet 
Russia, it will not be for the purpose of turning it 
over to the families of well-known Russian reac- 
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tionaries. It would be amusing if the Polish Gov- 
ernment should feel itself called upon to act as the 
financial trustee of the Romanovs and others, as 
is suggested by the following curious account taken 
from a Warsaw periodical (Wspoldztelca, “Co- 
operator”) : 

At one of the conferences in one of our ministries I 
came accidentally across an interesting story which js 
probably little known. The debate concerned the use 
for the purposes of cultivation of some suburbs and 
city grounds; some one mentioned on this occasion the 
fruit gardens at the Lazienli Palace in Warsaw and 
asked to whom and on what conditions these had been 
rented. The Minister of Agriculture and State Domains 
offered the information that the matter of these gardens 
could not be definitely settled, since they “are the 
private property of the Romanov family.” 

When some of those present began to laugh, taking 
the remark as a joke, the representative of the govern- 
ment, who did not seem to be at all confused, stated 
with dignity: “The Romanov family is numerous and 
is not yet extinct; we have no right to dispose of 
their property without reaching an understanding with 
them.” 

But we should never forget that the present 
Polish Government is not entirely its own master, 
and that much of its solicitude for the integrity of 
imperial property may be due to instructions from 
governments at one time more intimately asso- 
ciated with the Romanovs than that of Poland, 
which only recently came into existence. 

* * * 


Now that the war between the imperialistic 

great powers is almost at an end, with new 
sources for future conflicts perceptibly developing 
in many quarters, the bueiness of “international 
conciliation” is again beginning to look up. Or- 
ganizations which placed themselves unreservedly 
at the disposal of chauvinistic agitation as soon as 
their pacifist propaganda became displeasing to the 
forces in power, are once more finding their old 
work as attractive as once it was, and are again 
beginning to sound the sweet notes of peace in 
a world which the Italian premier Nitti would 
have us believe has “forgotten to smile.” 

We do not know whether the American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation was one of 
those institutions that “adapted” their mission to 
the temporary needs of the moment, but it is pleas- 
ing to note that the association is still publishing 
its pamphlets, and that some of them appear to be 
of relatively peaceful intent. The most recent 
publication of this organization is a little pamphlet 
entitled “Some Bolshevist Portraits,” which en- 
deavors to distribute rather evenly, and with some 
show of impartiality, over all the well-known figures 
concerned in the present administration of Soviet 
Russia, the full measure of obloquy that the news- 
paper press would desire to attach to their names. 
This pacifist document, by the way, is a reprint of 
an identical piece of propaganda that had previous- 
ly been circulated by that stalwart source of mis- 
information on Soviet Russia, the London 7'smes. 

What purpose of “international conciliation” 
can be served by printing and circulating cheap 
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newspaper propaganda obtained from mendacious 
and prejudiced sources? And what “international 
conciliation” was the London Témes pursuing, 
when it first printed this stuff in its columns and 
then spread it broadcast in leaflet form? Was it 
“{nternational conciliation” between the Soviet 
Government and the capitalist governments of the 
world with which Soviet Russia is ready to live 
at peace, or was it rather a desire to cement the 
common purpose of hatred and hostility that ani- 
mates most of the world’s governments today 
against the government of the people that has been 
set up in Russia? And what interest can the 
prominent Jews, whose names are printed in the 
pamphlet as supporters of the “international con- 
ciliation” movement, have in fostering the intense 
anti-semitic spirit which pervades the whole of 
the pamphlet? 


A READER questions our statistics of the eth- 

nographical distribution of the population of 
non-Polish territory invaded by the Polish army 
(see Soviet Russia of March 27). He is under 
the impression, based on personal observation, that 
the population of the districts of Sokolka, Bialy- 
stok and Bielsk is predominantly Polish, whereas, 
according to our table, the Polish-speaking popula- 
tion in those three districts was represented by the 
following percentages: Bialystok, 41.8; Bielsk, 
84.9; Sokolka, 1.1. These figures were based upon 
the results of the Russian Imperial Census of 
1897, which are the only available data concerning 
nationality. The test of nationality was the 
mother tongue of the population. 

Our correspondent reiterates the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Adam Zakrzewski, in his Russian 
book, Poland, statistical, ethnographic outlines,” 
published at Kiev in 1916. The Polish author 
claims that those three districts “ought to be as- 
signed in part to Polish ethnographic territory” 
(page 31). Yet he himself admits that those three 
districts represent “a section with a mixed popula- 
tion, whose ethnographic character is difficult to 
be determined, but in the western parts of those 
districts, especially of Bialystok and Bielsk, the 
Poles constitute a compact mass of the popula- 
tion.” 

In a further paragraph the same author says: 
“In the absence of data relating to the racial dis- 
tribution of the population by minor divisions ac- 
cording to the ethnographic boundaries, the Polish 
population occupies here about one-third of the 
whole area.” According to the author’s estimate, 
out of the fifteen cantons (volost) of the district of 
Bielsk, a compact Polish population is found only 
in five, a mixed population in one, whereas in the 
remaining nine the Ukrainians predominate. This 
estimate does not substantially differ from the re- 
sults of the census of 1897, which has registered 
in the district of Bielsk 34.9 per cent of the popu- 
lation as Polish-speaking. 
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The Polish Demands 


(Continued from page 441) 


actually Polish—though much of the capital was 
German owned—eystem of the Wareaw-Vienna 
lines (that is internal Polish railroads, the others, 
like the Warsaw-Petersburg line traversing Poland 
only in part) having been taken over by the Rus- 
sian government in 1912. The same was the situ- 
tion of Polish railroads under Austria and Prussia. 
There is reason to believe that the Poles want 
more than they might be entitled to, as the rolling 
stock “taken out from Poland by Russia since the 
beginning of the war in 1914” contained certainly 
a very large amount of locomotives and care from 
internal Russian lines concentrated in Poland be- 
cause of mobilization. Moreover, eome part of 
that stock has surely been captured by Germany, 
and the Polish diplomats might do well to demand 
it from their protectress France, into whose hands 
it will fall, together with other rolling stock that 
Germany is to give to France. 

Point six can hardly be regarded as having any 
justification on the basis of accepted standards. 
“Poles inhabiting Russian territory”—save if they 
came from Austrian or Prussian part—could not 
have the status of foreigners in Russia, but were 
(and might be even now) Russian subjects who 
had to bear their fortunes or edversities equally 
with the rest of the latter. For that matter, the 
Soviet Government might claim the return of the 
war profits which the Polish business men and 
manufacturers have drawn out of the Russian 
treasury, which escaped taxation or nationalization 
by the Soviets only thanks to the new situation of 
Poland. 

Point seven is a matter upon which, to our 
understanding, it will be comparatively easy to 
come to terms. 

As to point eight, we are unable to understand 
why the Polish army in Siberia, most of which 
has been captured by the Red armies in Siberia, 
should not fall under the general provisions of 
point seven concerning prisoners of war. So far 
as the “honors of war” are concerned, it is rather 
difficult to restore them to a body that has lost 
them in such ignominious manner, fighting volun- 
tarily the battles of Kolchak and other bloody 
counter-revolutionary generals. Still harder is it 
to conceive how the Soviet Government, taught by 
the bitter lesson of the Czecho-Slovak uprising, 
could permit a large body of foreign soldiers (about 
fifteen thousand) to travel through Russia with 
arms. However it may turn out, we venture to 
state that judging from the correspondence of these 
poor wretches of soldiers published in the Polish 
press, they would more than gladly forego all the 
military and other “honors” for which their states- 
men are so solicitous—including even those with 
which their “grateful” fatherland will greet them 
upon their return—if only they could return as 
soon as possible to their native places. 


As to point nine, we ask the reader to acquaint 
himself with the contents of a Soviet Government 
order, issued on April 6, 1918, under No. 594 (see 
Education and Art in Soviet Russia, p. 58*), from 
which he may see that the Soviet Government pro- 
posed already two years ago the very thing which 
the Polish Government is “demanding” now. And 
let us add, proposed it at a time when the present 
military and other leaders of Poland were busy 
harming and stabbing revolutionary Russia in 
every conceivable way: those within the confines 
of Russia trying to fish out the Polish soldiers 
from the Russian army in order to create a na- 
tional Polish army, presumably to fight against 
Germany, but in reality to protect the interests of 
the Polish landowners and capitalists wherever 
possible, to recall but the instance of the illustri- 
ous General Dowbor-Musnitsky who, with his 
army, went over to the Germans and handed to 
them the city of Minsk in order to save the large 
Polish estates from the claims of the peasants; the 
others, on the other side of the firing line, still 
fighting in the ranks of the renowned Polish le- 
gions, that creation of the present Chief of the Pol- 
ish state, Joseph Pilsudsky, against revolutionary 
Russia as if it were the Russia of old, and still 
clinging to the Central powers in the expectation 
of Polish freedom from their hands. Truly, if 
one recalls the exploits of the modern Polish 
“patriots” posing as the “liberators” of Poland, one 
does not know which to “admire” more, their ar- 
rogance, their utter lack of principle, or their pol- 
itical stupidity. 

As to point ten, we are unable to say—by way 
of counter proposal—what part of Poland the 
Soviet Government will wish to occupy temporar- 
ily as Poland’s guarantee of the fulfillment of the 
treaty. Of one thing we may rest assured: the 
Soviet Government could not rely upon the tradi- 
tional Polish verbum nobile, as a guarantee, for the 
world has yet fresh in its memory the breach of 
faith committed by the Polish Government in 
May 1919, when it used the army of General Haller 
against the Ukrai ians, in order to subjugate East- 
ern Galicia. 

As to point eleven, we do not know what official 
comment has been made with regard to this point. 
We do not believe, however, that the Polish states- 
men would wish by this demand to commit the 
brazen stupidity of arrogating to themselves the 
right to impose uporf Russia a form of government 
unsympathetic to the latter. We are willing to 
grant to the Polish diplomats the benefit of the 
doubt and accept as an explanation of this point 
that it 1s the wish of Poland that the peace treaty 
be ratified by a representative Russian body, like 
the All-Russian Congress of the Soviets. 


* By Max Eastman. 
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Poland owes her liberation to the Russian and 
the German revolutions, and to them only. Were 
it not for the first, the Polish question, in virtue 
of a secret agreement between Czarist Russia and 
her allies, England and France (the present “pro- 
tectress” of Poland), would be still regarded as 
an “internal affair” of Russia. Were it not for 
the German revolution which induced the German 
army of occupation to drop the war business in a 
foreign land and hurry home to the business of 
domestic revolution, the Poles would have had to 
conquer step by step their occupied lands. But 
unfortunately the present Polish rulers have not 
been sufficiently impressed by these gifts of the 
revolution with an esteem for revolutionary honor 
for they act like feudal knaves. 


Swedish Editor on Russia 


The Left Commune of Stockholm arranged a 
meeting at the Victoria Auditorium last Sunday 
afternoon, at which Editor Otto Grimlund spoke 
on: “Reminiscences of My Travels in Russia.” 
After the lecture several films were shown which 
had been brought through Finland safely, despite 
the censorship. The meeting which was largely 
attended, was opened by the chairman of the 
commune, Mr. Einar Ljungberg, who in a brief 
address reminded his audience of the fact that 
Russia is at present the country which is attract- 
ing the greatest interest among the nations of 
the world, and that it was therefore of special 
value to hear and see something about this country. 

Editor Grimlund began by pointing out 
that the beginnings of a new revolution were 
found in Russia early in the summer of 1917. The 
discontent with the Kerensky period was especially 
great when, instead of peace, they had to enter 
into new battles with the Germans, requiring sev- 
eral additional millions of men for the front. 

During the Kerensky period in Russia there 
were in Stockholm several Russian members of the 
Bolshevik party. Among the more optimistic of 
this group was Karl Radek. After the revolution- 
ary workers of Petrograd had risen in all earnest- 
ness in November, 1917, a Russian sympathizer 
and the speaker were sent from Stockholm to Hap- 
aranda, which was, at this time, an important traf- 
fic center, to obtain news from Russia. All traffic 
to Russia and Finland passed through Haparanda. 
However, there were no Socialists at Haparanda 
who could give any information. “We therefore 
crossed the boundary to Tornea one dark night. 

“We felt our way forward as carefully as pos- 
sible, because we did not know whether Kerensky 
troops or the Bolsheviki were abroad in the city, 
not knowing which of them ruled the city. Sud- 
denly we were hailed by an armed guard. We 
tried to slip away, at first, but we soon learned 
that we had the Bolshevist commandant of Tor- 
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nea in front of us. We proved our good intent and 
spent the rest of the night in pleasant conversation. 
As long as the Bolshevik revolution lasted I had 
free admission to Tornea and could therefore ob- 
tain all important news from Petrograd for Poli- 
tiken. The commandant of Tornea, a very intelli- 
man, was later on shot, near the same city. He 
was told to accompany the Rumanian Minister 
with a guard, to insure safety, when the latter 
left Moscow. The Finns had promised to give him 
safe conduct, but, notwithstanding this promise, 
he was arrested and executed.” 

The same day the Constituent Assembly met, 
the speaker arrived at Petrograd for the first time 
after the war and the revolution. There was un- 
rest in the air. Armed troops marched through 
the streets in the evening, some favoring the Con- 
stituent Assembly, others opposing it. Now and 
then skirmishes occurred, of which the speaker 
gave a number of dramatic accounts. Later on 
in the evening the speaker, with Z. Hoglund, Kil- 
bom and Lindhagen, attended a meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly. Grimlund was therefore 
able to refute the statement of Tseretelli which 
had been given to the Swedish public in Soctal 
Demokraten by Swen Backlund, as being untrue. 
This statement was to the effect that Teeretelli 
had made his great speech on that occasion with 
a revolver muzzle constantly threatening him. No 
such incident had occurred. 

In the month of January last year Grimlund 
had, for the second time, gone to Russia; this 
time in company with the deported representative 
of Russia to Sweden, Vorovsky. On this occasion 
he was invited to take a trip to Ukrainia, the 
greater part of which was then occupied by the 
Bolsheviki. Whilst food shortage prevailed in 
Russia there was plenty of everything in Ukrania, 
and at very reasonable prices. 

“The Bolsheviki took over Russia under condi- 
tions which in many cases were chaotic, but the 
situation has speedily changed for the better. Food 
prices have been considerably reduced, production 
has increased, the counter revolution has been 
felled to earth, the ideas of Bolshevism have defi- 
nitely conquered, the proletariat bas finally for- 
tified its stand in the old Czarist empire,” the 
speaker ended. The lecture was recived with in- 
tense appreciation. 

Immediately after some films were shown which 
the speaker had succeeded in bringing from Rus- 
sia. One saw typical Russian villages, snow bound, 
quiet, lonely; vast steppes, desolate and deserted ; 
lively streets filled with traffic in the great cities 
of Russia, etc. Some military parades proved the 
excellent organization and discipline which pre- 
vails within the ranks of the Soviet army. The 
propaganda trains were also of great interest. Fur- 
thermore we saw statues being unveiled of many 
Russian poets and writers, a bust of Danton, and 
many more.— Dagblad Polttiken, Stockholm, 
March 2, 
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NORWAY AND RUSSIA 

We have frequently calidd attention to the beginnings 
of commercial exchanges between Soviet Russia 
the border countries, and in this connection occasional 
reference has been made to the necessity of trade be- 
tween Norway and Russia, particularly from the stand- 
point of fisheries. We reprint below an interesting 
interview which appeared in “Social Demokraten,” 
Christiania, Norway, on March 26 of this year, uith a 
certain Mr. Holvold, who had just returned to Norway 
from Northern Russia. If our readers will look up 
the position of the Varanger Fjord at the western ex- 
tremity of the Murman coast, they will observe that 
the town of Vardo, which is mentioned in the article 
below, ts situated on the Norwegian side of the Var- 
anger Fjord, directly opposite Soviet Russian terrs- 
tory. Furthermore, Norway and Russia have a short 
mutual boundary line, about 100 miles in length, be- 
ginning at the Arctic Ocean, and extending southward 
to where the Norwegian-Finmsh frontier begins. We 
mention this fact as we think st is not commonly known 
that Norway and Soviet Russia are now neighbors, 
especially since the Murman coast has been entirely 
cleared of all counter-revolutionary elements, by the 
advance of the Soviet troops. The text of the article 
based on the interview is as follows: 

The President of the Kirkenaes Cooperative Society, 
Mr. Holvold, has arrived in Christiania and has given 
us very interesting bits of information concerning 
Northern Russia. He was in Murmansk very recently 
and therefore possesses the latest news. 

Murmansk is probably considered by many to be a 
far off place, not particularly interesting to Norwegians. 
And yet it is only about 23 nautical miles from Vardo, 
Norway, and, as we shall see, this means a great deal 
for our country, particularly for northern Norway. 

Our first thought was to ask Mr. Holvold concern- 
ing the situation up there. He said that conditions all 
over the province of Archangel were very satisfactory. 
The population was delighted with the change of gov- 
ernment (the Soviet troops having recently taken pos- 
session), and the new system was in full operation. 

The former government (that of the Whites) had 
been one continuous terror. Any suspicion that one 
held other political views than those of the govern- 
ment might cost one’s life or liberty. About two thou- 
sand political prisoners had been assigned to certain 
small fortified islands and were suffering terribly from 
hunger and othe privations. The description of 
their condition when they arrived at Murmansk was 
not exaggerated. They were really a terrible sight. 

A German told Mr. Holvold that he was landed one 
autumn day with 28 other people on an island on which 
there was no dwelling. They were put to digging a 
great ditch five yards square, and were left to dwell 
in this hole for three weeks. 

The Reds now have about 30 political prisoners, 
among them Governor-General Yermalov. These pris- 
oners were given enough to eat and treated well. They 
asked that these circumstances should be brought to 
the attention of the world. 

There is strict order now, without murders and 
without drumhead courtmartials; persons accused are 
brought before regular courts. 

External conditions therefore constitute no barrier 
to resumption of the former relations between northern 
Norway and Russia, and it is of the greatest interest 
for both parties that these relations should be resumed. 
The railroad connection with Central Russia will soon 
be in complete order, and the possibilities offered for 
the future will then be enormous. A great export and 
import trade will begin to pass through Murmansk, 
and the time is not far distant when, among other 
things, flour will be transported over this route, the 
cheapest possible route to northern Norway, while there 
will also pass to Norway and to the world market, 
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hemp, paraffin, leather and afl sorts of things. Be- 
sides, northern Russia has much to offer Norway m 
the way of logs and planks (there is a great sawmill 
at Murmansk), game, and reindeer meat. 

We need not waste words in pointing out how much 
this means to us; but more important still is the obtain- 
ing of a market ‘for fish. The fisheries of Finnmarken 
are looking for markets and fish is selling there for 
about 20 ore (5%c) per kilogram. 

Great quantities of fish can be brought to Murmansk, 
and because of the slight distance and other conditions, 
the forwarding will be very cheap. 

And the export can take place under much more 
favorable circumstances than before. Formerly there 
were a number of Russian taxes, not to mention cor- 
rupt officials, to be paid. Every kind of method, often 
very distasteful methods, had to be employed to keep 
up the trade. 

Of course there are still great dificulties to be over- 
come, questions to be solved by the authorities in in- 
timate cooperation with the fisherman and their or- 
ganizations. 

The population will not permit itself to be exploited 
by clever middlemen. It is therefore necessary, as far 
as possible, to arrange for direct relations with the 
producers. The fishermen’s organizations of northern 
Norway are ready and able to undertake this work. In 
this connection, regulation of prices must also be un- 
dertaken, both on the goods which we are to sell, as 
well as on those we are to buy; the interests of both 
parties must be safeguarded in these regulations. 

This mutual regulation is all the more necessary 
since the trade must remain for the present a barter. 
And it will be necessary to arrange the credit situation 
so that the Russians may be paid by drafts on goods 
to be gradually accumulated in the ports. This will 
also be required if the transit trade and export of in- 
dustrial products is to play any role. Russia, as is well 
known, has a great need of machines, particularly for 
agricultural purposes. Consideration and accommoda- 
tion will be necessary in this matter on the Norwegian 
side, and it will be very profitable if such are forth- 
coming. 

Meanwhile the transportation question is in abeyance. 
There are quite a number of trawlers available, but 
they are not adequate for large operations. North 
Russia has ships, but lacks coal. The statement of the 
Norwegian Foreign Department concerning the four 
cargoes of coal at Murmansk is based on misunder- 
standing. There is no coal there, says Mr. Holvold. 

The Norwegian Government is faced with a great 
problem. The future of northern Russia and particu- 
larly of our province of Finnmarken depends in great 
measure on solving this question with energy and under- 
standing. And if the Norwegian Government will show 
that it can work together with the population this solu- 
tion will be found.—Soctal Demokraten, Christiania. 


NORWEGIAN OIL ARRIVES IN RUSSIA 

According to information in the possession of 
the Social Democratic Press Bureau, telegraphic 
advice has been received from Moscow to the ef- 
fect that the consignment of cod-liver oil which 
was sent from the community of Christiania has 
arrived in Russia and has been distributed by the 
international commission which had been ap- 
pointed. 

The consignment, which consisted of about 280 
barrels, was forwarded by way of Finland. 

Another consignment of several hundred bar- 
rels, which is at present stored at Bergen and Sta- 
vanger, has not yet been forwarded by the com- 
fnittee because of lack of tonnage. 
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Recent Documents 


POLISH MANIFESTO TO RUSSIA 

The manifesto of the Polish Socialist Party to 
the Russian people, the text of which is given 
below, indicates that the workers of Poland would 
welcome peace with Soviet Russia. 

To Tas Russrtan PEorLe: 

The Soviet Government has addressed the Polish 
Government with distinctly formulated peace proposals. 
The Central Executive Committee of the Soviets has 
made public a manifesto to the Polish people in which 
they declare that the Russian people do not by any 
means entertain any thought of interfering with the 
internal affairs of other states, that they do not wish 
to impose their methods of social liberation, that in 
view of this there is nothing that could block the road 
to the peace, which is equally necessary for both of the 
states and peoples. 

We greet with pleasure these peace proposals and 
declarations which offer a basis for an immediate taking 
up of negotiations and ending of the war that prevents 
us both from building up our social economy and re- 
lieving the toiling masses of their misery and afflictions. 
We also, as well as you, are desirous of turning all our 
strength towards the “war against famine, cold, typhus 
and unemployment.” 

It is not only today that we fight for peace. We could 
not, of course, speak of peace at the time when the 
“Red Army” was occupying Polish-Lithuanian-White 
Russian lands, standing at the gates of the former 
Kingdom of Poland and—consciously or unconsciously 
—threatening our young, yet insecure and weak inde- 
pendence. 

As soon, however, as the defensive problem of the 
war was solved we at once began a campaign for peace. 
In the Diet, in municipal councils, in the press and at 
public meetings we have been calling upon the Polish 
Government to come out with a peace initiative, to make 
an end to the war as soon as possible, since the longer 
it lasts the more pernicious and ruinous it becomes; 
that by concluding a peace with Soviet Russia it would 
extinguish the last flames of the fire that has been 
destroying Europe for the last six years. 

At present, since the Allies have stopped exercising 
their pressure upon Poland for a continuation of the 
war, since the policy of a “barbed wire fence” has 
suffered bankruptcy, and the Soviet Government, by its 
peace proposals, has offered a basis for negotiations,— 
we demand with still greater urgency that our govern- 
ment do everything in its power to bring the war to an 
immediate conclusion. 

We aspire to a democratic and just peace, based upon 
observing the independence of peoples; a peace of 
conciliation, and not one imposing its will against the 
demands of justice, against the interests of the toiling 
people. We oppose the militarist policy which consists 
in annexing by force strange peoples. We are aiming 
at attaining a solution of the problem of the so-called 
border lands which should be in harmony with their 
interests and based upon the free decision of the peo- 
ples inhabiting these lands. 

We agree to the opinion expressed by the Soviet 
Government that there is no such economic or terri- 
torial question between Poland and Russia as could 
not be settled by a mutual peace agreement. 

The negotiations which will come and which will 
bring about peace will constitute a liquidation of not 
only the war but the whole former relation between 
Russia and Poland. The new relation can only be a 
relation between sovereign states and peoples. 

In the sequel to the Great European War with its 
political revolutions, with the forming of 1:epublics in 
the place of former absolutistic governments, with its 


formation of the state sovereignty of peoples which 
up to that time had been subject to a foreign rule— 
there are being joined into one movement the aspira- 
tions of the toiling masses within each of the social 
units, that are tending to economic liberation, to a com- 
plete transformation of the social order. 

It is a great revolutionary process which the world 
is passing through now,—it is a sign of a new historic 
era into which we have entered. The working class 
of Poland, equally with the proletariat of the whole 
world, is aiming at social liberation through a struggle 
against the bourgeoisie and the development of its own 
creative and organizing forces. We differ greatly with 
the Government of Soviet Russia in the appreciation 
of the methods to be used for that liberation. But these 
differences will be reduced to their proper measure—if 
and when—not only in theory but also in practice—there 
will be applied the principle so well expressed by your 
representatives, that one cannot bring Socialism to other 
people at the point of the bayonet and that the pro- 
letariat of each country will liberate itself only when 
it will aspire for power through its own efforts and in 
accordance with the conditions of its own existence. 
The Polish proletariat in particular, enriched by the 
experience of a century long national enslavement, is 
cognizant of the fact that not by breaking up the Re- 
public of Poland, not by renouncing national independ- 
ence, but on the basis of the liberty won, it must ar- 
range its house and build—in union with the proletariat 
of the whole world—a Socialist Republic. 

The first condition for a further development is 
peace, durable peace, healing the wounds of the war. 

In the name of this peace, in the name of the socialist 
future of the freed-and independent peoples,—the Polish 
worker sends a brotherly greeting to the Russian pro- 
letariat. 

The Central Executive Committee of the 
Polish Socialist Party. 
Warsaw, March 9, 1920. 


A COSSACK APPEAL 

We reprint below a manifesto recently issued by 
Ussuriysk Cossack troops renouncing their status 
as Cossacks and declaring their allegiance to the 
“new and liberated Russia.” 

CoMRADES—COSSACKS : 

We, the chosen representatives of the Ussuriysk Cos- 
sack troops, having gathered on the 20th of February 
at the military convention at the station of Grodekova, 
after the dark days of execution, flogging and humilia- 
tion to which our comrades have been subjected at 
the hands of the servants of mercenary henchmen, 
unanimously decided to renounce our status as Cossacks. 

At last, the much desired hour has come. 

At last, the dream which was cherished for centuries 
by the best fighters for the humanitarian ideals of man- 
kind has been realized. 

A ray of light has pierced the darkness and has 
kindled in our hearts of steel an unshakable faith and 
hope in a better and more beautiful life. 

There . . behind that wall, separating darkness 
from light, the iridescent sun is radiating and inviting 
us to where there are no tears and no misery. 

The enchanting dawn of happiness has risen. It is 
spreading and embracing the entire world. 

We believe in a better future of the world, when 
all-forgiving love shall return to earth . . . 

How many tears of suffering and sorrow did every 
one of you have to shed, only because the dark forces 
knew how to engender in you a caste hatred, having 
separated you into groups, and having given each one 
a separate name, a separate label. 
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Do you not see, comrades, how Love, though mar- 
tyred, tormented and trampled upon, is now stretching 
out ker hands to you, imploring you to join hands and 
unite in one universal family of labor, without any 
divisions, or labels, with but one human name of citizen. 

Do you not hear, through the roar of cannon and 
burst of shells, the groans of the martyred and down- 
trodden comrades who have sacrificed their lives for the 
universal brotherhood of mankind, for the annihilation 
of caste divisions? The black clouds are gathering, 
and the darkness of night has settled down. 

Can you keep silent when all around you are sobs 
and groans, when all around you tears are streaming? 

No, comrades, we hope that you have awakened, that 
you have realized all the horror of the situation, which 
is as ghastly as a nightmare. 

We trust that you will join us and declare to the 
entire world that henceforth there shall be no more 
cossacks, and only citizens of a new and liberated 
Russia. 

Enough blood and tears have been shed because of 
the barriers separating you. 

Down with castes! Down with the Cossack caste! 

Long live union! Fraternity and equality | 
The Presiding Officers of the Convention of Delegates 

from the Ussuriysk Cossack Troops, at the Station 
of Grodekova. 
February 21 to 24, 1920. 


SOVIET KINDERGARTENS 

The following is a recent report by the Russian 
Commissar of Public Instruction on infant in- 
struction : 

Under the Czar's regime the education of children 
under school age was practically non-existent in Rus- 
sia; only a few large towns in addition to the two capi- 
tals could boast of kindergartens for the children of 
the well-to-do. 

The Commissariat of Public Instruction took the 
question of infant instruction in hand, and the first 
year was spent on preparatory work; important results 
came later. The budget of the first half yearly term in 
1919 amounted to 120,000,000 roubles (nominal value 
of the rouble about 50c), and of the second term to 
330,000,000 roubles; this, however, 1s not considered 
sufficient. The investigations in 23 provinces out of 
33 shows that we have at the present time 1,021 kinder- 
gartens, 7 homes, 375 open-air schools, and 2 colonies. 
These establishments cater for 180,315 children. This 
number is, of course, comparatively small when one 
realizes that there are several millions of children under 
school age. Moreover, it is impossible at present to 
supply more detailed statistics, but it must be admitted 
that what has been accomplished is a great step forward 
compared with the past. 

Up to date, the Supreme Council of National Economy 
has supplied this pre-scholastic section of the Commis- 
sariat with 4,740,00 arshins (an arshin is about three- 
quarters of a yard) of materials, 370,000 reels of thread, 
and 300,000 pairs of stockings. This shows that the 
six months’ clothing allowance for each child consists 
«f 64% arshins of material, and 3 pairs of stockings. 

According to its original plan, the pre-scholastic sec- 
tion has paid more attention to model gardens than to 
ordinary kindergartens. However, the needs of the 
population are forcing us to extend our work. While 
not abandoning the idea of model gardens as centers, the 
pre-scholastic section is opening hundreds of new and 
more promitive kindergartens of a provisional character. 
The peasants are very enthusiastic about these kinder- 
gartens. In many cases they open them at their own 
expense, and only come to us for headmistresses. The 
staffs whom we train at our provincial and central 
classes are far more devoted to the Soviet Government 
than the former teaching staffs. The government in- 
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tends to continue to develop this work without stint 
of energy or resources, for the children between the 
ages of 3 and 8 (which we call the pre-scholastic age), 
are at that stage when personality is formed, and it is 
precisely at that period that we want to instil into them 
the foundation of Socialist principles. 
A. LUNACHARSKY, 
Commissar of Public Instruction. 


A LETTER FROM RADEK 
The following letter was written by Karl Radek, 
former representative of the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment to Germany, and addressed to the Polish 
Socialist Party. 


To tHe Cit1zens Daszypski, DIAMAND AND PERL. 
HONORABLE CITIZENS: 

While waiting for the possibility to cross the Polish 
frontier, I am making use of the opportunity that came 
so unexpectedly to write to you with reference to peace 
between Poland and Soviet Russia. I am doing this 
without attention to the differences that divide us. If 
there were none of the latter this letter would lose 
its purpose. I am writing this letter for the reason 
that we do not belong to the same camp,and because 
it is necessary to confer with you upon these matters 
as opponents of Soviet Russia and communist policies. 
Considering the importance of your party in the political 
life of Poland, this letter of mine will find its justifica- 
tion if it should help you even in a single instance to 
a better understanding of our position, which by the na- 
ture of things must appear different on either side 
of the front. I state forthwith that I am writing this 
absolutely without an understanding with any Polish 
friends of mine, or even with Russian friends. But I 
am convinced that being perfectly well acquainted with 
conditions and people I shall say the same as they 
would say, if it should come to some informal nego- 
tiations between you and us. I permit you to make of 
this letter, in its character as a private act, the use 
beers you may deem proper. And now, for the thing 
itse 

For the Polish bourgeoisie a war against Soviet 
Russia is an act of defence against the discontent of 
the Polish masses as well as a means of obtaining 
assistance from the Allied bourgeoisie for the cannon 
fodder sacrificed on the altar of the “defence of civil- 
ization” ; for the broad masses of patriotic intelligentzia, 
of petty bourgeoisie, etc., it is a policy of defence, an 
attempt at obtaining a guarantee against an eventual 
new Russian invasion. From this point of view it 
seemed Realpolitik for these classes of the population 
to try to create a balance of power between Soviet 
Russia and the Russia of Denikin. The same class of 
people who had been trembling at the idea of the vic- 
tory of the Russian generals, knowing that the latter 
will have to seek new victories for their lost authority, 
are trembling now at the idea of a possible complete 
break-down of the Russian counter-revolution, thinking 
that the internal victory will free the hands of the Bol- 
sheviks for external action. Tired by the full war these 
classes cannot decide for full peace; they are thinking 
of prolonging this state of armed opposition between 
both of the states, hoping that events will come that 
will tire the adversary and weaken him. This manner 
of national defence cannot continue for long. I have 
no concrete idea of the actual condition of Poland at 
the present moment. I know it only from the Poznania 
(Posen), English and French newspapers. I believe 
7s little as the statements of the Manchester Guardian 
as to the catastrophical situation as I believe the op- 
timistic opinions of the Temps. It is probable that 
Poland is in a better economic position than the chief 
cities of Soviet Russia. But if it should be possible 
in such a situation as this to lead the Polish armies to 
war—and considering the numerical strength of the two 
armies it would surely end in disaster—it is positively 
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impossible to keep the armies in their present state. I 
am ignorant as to whether a general Polish offensive 
against Russia has been declared already—as is being 
maintained by a part of the Polish press. If this be a 
fact—and the possibility exists that it is a fact already 
—the discussion will be an armed one, and the result 
prejudged by the mutual relation of the military and 
moral strength on both sides. I have no doubt but that, 
despite the aid of Clemenceau, who is ready to fight 
us up to the last Pole, England looks at the game of 
the tiger with no satisfaction and will not take part in 
it; the preponderance will not be on the side of Poland, 
fighting Soviet Russia which has recognized its inde- 
pendence, which wants nothing of Poland, and desires 
to negotiate with capitalist Poland the famous scheme 
of saving Polish civilization by means of a border state 
built on the slimy foundations of the Pinsk marshes. 
However, should the perilous idea of a Polish offensive 
not yet be decided, I call your attention to the fact that 
the present state cannot continue long. Soviet Russia, 
which has decided to liquidate its civil war as well as 
the “foreign” war, in order at last to take up the work 
of internal construction, healing up ‘national wounds,— 
will not observe quietly the Polish preparation for an 
offensive. I do not know how the managers of the 
Soviet policies regard the situation, but I for one would 
in their place try to compel Poland to decide whether 
it wants war or peace. While liquidating the war on 
all fronts by means of arms or negotiations, Soviet 
Russia cannot consent to keep armies in readiness at 
the Western front till Poland gets enough ammunition 
from France. Soviet Russia cherishes no plans of con- 
quest with regard to Poland: neither in the name of 
nationalism nor of communism. As to the first, the 
recent remarks of Robotmk that it is only Lenin who 
sincerely stands for the independence of other peoples, 
whereas other leaders of Soviet policies are disguised 
nationalists, are equally unjust so far as persons are 
concerned and are also devoid of any meaning so far 
as their meaning is concerned. The differences between 
Lenin and other leaders of Soviet Russia as regards the 
problem of nationalities do not refer to any substantial 
point, but merely to the formulation of the problem. 
There is not one person in Communist Russia who 
would not regard the independence of Poland as an 
accomplished fact in the same way as the independence 
of Spain, and who would think even for a moment that 
there might be some political interests of the Russian 
proletariat which would require the “return of Russian 
protection. I repeat strongly and distinctly; never 
have I come across such opinion among the ranks of 
the Soviet workers. As regards a concealing of ag- 
gressive tendencies by means of militant communism, 
such ideas, if they had taken hold of some single com- 
trades, were beaten down by theoretical reasoning as 
well as by the force of reality. Theoretical soundness 
told the hotheads that if, for instance, the Polish work- 
ing class were not able to conquer power by their own 
strength, it would not be able to retain it, in case it 
were handed over to them by foreign bayonets. A 
victory by the militant Russian communism on Polish 
territory would not strengthen but weaken it, as ‘it 
would burden it with the Polish weight. But more 
important than all kinds of theoretical ideas, than the 
opinions of this or another leader of Soviet Russia, is 
the voice of reality, necessity. Whether from the 
standpoint of national or that of international aims, 
Soviet Russia needs a long period of peace, in order to 
be able to carry out at least a part of the program of 
social changes in the name of which the masses have 
undertaken their struggle. These changes will require 
a whole generation during which the face of the world 
will undergo a change. States in which there was a 
preponderance of peasant interests have never conducted 
aggressive wars. If Soviet Russia withstands—and it 
will withstand though its policy may suffer some modi- 
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fications—then an aggressive policy on its part is ex- 
cluded. For those, however, who reject the idea-of a 
stability of Soviet Russia—I don’t know whether you 
belong to those—for them the future of Poland must 
also be dark, as you will not get the aid of France 
against a capitalist Russia, while the aid of Latvia or 
White Russia is of an unreliable nature. The desire 
to secure a period of safety for the young Polish state 
by a weakening of Russia through a war with Poland is, 
from the standpoint of Poland’s security, purposeless, 
for Soviet Russia does not threaten in any way the 
existerice of Poland as a state—not to mention the fact 
that such “safeguarding” must strain the strength of 
Poland. It is interesting to note that Polish policy 
does not see any real danger threatening Poland from 
the west, that, enraptured by the trophies of the Ver- 
sailles peace, it does not consider the fact that Germany 
is faced by the possibility of a victory of the open 
reaction, which not only has not reconciled itself to the 
idea of the existence of a Polish state, but cannot do 
so, for it sees in the latter a danger to its squaring 
accounts with France. A victory of German reaction 
—whether as a result of the coming July elections or 
by means of a coup d’etat—will be of a temporary na- 
ture, it will remove the chief obstacle in the way of a 
victory of the proletarian revolution in Germany, viz. 
many months such a transitory stage may last and 
the division of the proletariat. But wko can say now 
what problems it will raise before the Polish state. 
In such a situation to plunge oneself against the East 
is an act of madness from the standpoint of the policy 
which it 1s supposed to serve, 

I know the pressure of outside economic needs which 
are pushing the leaders of the Polish policy on the 
road of aggression towards the East, even leaving out 
of consideration the interests of the Polish large land- 
owners in Lithuania, White Russia and Ukraine. I 
do not consider it necessary to instruct you, who know 
and are cognizant of the aid received by Poland from 
the Allies, that even a fivefold extension of that aid 
will not compensate her for the losses of a war. 

Your influence with a certain part of the Polish popu- 
lation and particularly with the army, burdens you, citi- 
zens, with the responsibility of a speedy decision in the 
matter of peace or war. I do not know what point 
this question has reached in your country as well as in 
Soviet Russia, for my communication from the German 
prison with my Polish and Russian comrades has been 
very difficult. Perhaps my letter is unnecessary or too 
late, if letters or arguments have altogether any effect. 
But sitting, as I do, at a small Polish station and seeing 
how Polish and Russian workers and peasants are 
perishing though nothing divides them, I ask myself 
whether it would be impossible to prevent this by trying 
to come to an agreement betwecn you and Soviet Rus- 
sia, and I consider it my duty to contribute to such 
understanding if but by this letter. I.am, 

Yours respectfully, 


Kari Rapex. 
January 22d, 1920. 
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Press Cuttings 


POLAND’S WAR COST 


The fact that war against Soviet Russia is an 
expensive proposition to those who wage it so un- 
y, is proven by the following articles 
from Swit (Vienna). The second is especially 
significant. It indicates that the Poles themselves 
are beginning to realize that the country cannot 
long endure such a demand upon its resources, 
no matter how much paper currency its ministers 
may issue. 

Mr. Grabski, the Minister of Finance, presented to 
the Polish Diet on January 23 a project for a statute 
relative to a further emission of Polish National 
Treasury notes. We learn from this modest bill how 
many paper marks there are in circulation in the coun- 
try and how much the war stands us in. 

The issue of the Polish Treasury notes up to date 
was as follows: from November 11, 1918, up to June 
6, 1919, there were issued notes to the amount of two 
billion and two hundred and thirty. million marks. 

There followed later the famous “silent issue,”— 
mention of which was made during the debate in the 
Diet on the currency question—when the Council of 
Ministers began to issue notes while the Diet was in 
session. 


There were issued : Marks 
By a resolution of the Council of Minis- 

ters of July 8 1919................... 500,000,000 
By a resolution of the Council of Mi ~ - 

ters of September 29, 1919............ 1,000,000,000 


Finally, during the Christmas recess, in the time of 
the present Minister of Finance, recourse was had to 
a new silent issue, to wit: 

By a decree of the Council of Ministers 

of December 22, 1919................-. 3,000,000,000 
The total issue was...................5 6,730,000,000 

The greater part of this enormous sum was spent on 
the army; thus, for instance, the ministry for military 
affairs spent the following sums: 


In October 1919 ....... 0c. ccc eee eee 470,000,000 marks 
30,000,000 rubles 
In November, 1919 ..............0005 571,000,000 marks 
10,000,000 rubles 
In December, 1919 .................. 900,000,000 marks 
35,000,000 rubles 


Besides the above amounts, 13,000,000 francs (over 
130,000,000 marks) was paid to the mission for military 
purchases at Paris. 

Furthermore, enormous new expenses on the part of 
the war ministry are foreseen. Thus it expected to 
spend in January the sums of 840,000,000 marks, 202,- 
000,000 crowns and 6,000,000 rubles, and the expenses 
in February and March are to exceed the sum of 
700,000,000 a month. 

About 300,000,000 marks will be consumed by the 
increase in the salaries of officials and military men. 

As a result of that, the Minister of Finance comes 
with a project for a new issue to the amount of 300,- 
000,000 marks. Thus the total amount of notes issued 
by the Polish National Treasury will be 9,730,150,867 
marks and 50 pfenigs. 

Besides, the exchange operations, combined with the 
unification of currency, and the conversion of the crown 
notes will necessitate further issues, the amount of 
which the Minister of Finance is not able to determine 
at present. 

According to these figures the war costs Poland one 
billion marks a month, or thirty-three millions daily, 
or almost a million and a half an hour. 


Thus far the official figures, But how many notes of 
the Polish National Treasury were really issued? How 
much does the war cost in reality? The Minister of 
Finance has confessed that secretly there was issued 
four and a half billion marks. What are the sums, 
however, which he did not admit? Are not, then, these 
“silent issues” the greatest falsification of bank notes 
that was ever resorted to by any Minister of Finance? 
But then, is not the whole Polish war based on such 
falsifications and political, financial and other lies? 

The imperialist war in the East, hypocritically con- 
ducted with the slogan of the “defense of the father- 
land,” but in reality having as its aim the recovery 
for the Polish magnates of their lost property and the 
strangling of the Russian revolution, is one of the most 
ruinous undertakings as yet conducted by the Polish 
bourgeoisie. Besides the sacrifices in men, this war, 
irrespective of the aid of the Allies in food and clothing, 
is systematically draining the country and absorbing a 
large quantity of products of prime necessity, the lack 
of which is keenly felt by the whole population. No one 
knows exactly what the army swallows up and in what 
quantity, for, owing to the truly scandalous admimistra- 
tion of military affairs, everybody is consuming save 
the army. Some casual figures come, however, from 
time to time, to the knowledge of the interested public. 

35,000 carloads of grain (20,000 of rye and wheat 
and 15,000 of dry fodder), i.e. three and a half million 
metric centnars making one ninth of the output of the 
country, we must give to the army. The army needs 
25,000 hogs a month in the form of fats and 102,000 
head of cattle in the form of meat; that means that 
after the expiration of less than a year there will not 
remain in Poland one head of cattle. The ministry of 
war makes demands for 105 carloads of refined sugar 
monthly, and 600 carloads of syrup at one time for the 
preparation of marmalade. (The monthly requirements 
of the city of Warsaw with its million of population 
do not exceed 40 carloads.) 

Seventy-five per cent of the production of our tan- 
ning industry is taken by the Main Commissary Depart- 
ment for the needs of the army. 

Will the country be able to bear such drains, ravaged 
and exhausted as it is by a five years war? After the 
Dombrowa coal basin, either Teschen Silesia, or the 
naphtha region, or again Lodz or Cracow, are facing 
a food famine. Starvation is spreading beyond measure 
among the working masses, while the Government calls 
every few ‘weeks new levies, thus tearing away from 
daily productive work thousands of new hands, for the 
creation of new armies to fight for the class aims of 
the Polish bourgeoisie and the interests of the English- 
French bankers. 

The working class, organized in workers’ cooperative 
organizations, must, in defense of its own existence, 
come out in a most energetic manner against the war. 
It must protest against being skinned for the benefit 
of the army that is fighting for aims strange to the 
working people. We have had enough of calamities, 
devastation and hunger! We have already felt the 


full weight of five years of incessant war! 


POLAND SERVES FRENCH CAPITAL 

The following article taken from Swit, Vienna, 
(January 23), shows that the France which was 
“bled white” in the recent “war for democracy,” 
is DOW using mercenaries in her war against Soviet 
Russia : 

In its victorious march towards the East the Red 
Army has seized various papers belonging to the Sec- 
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retary of the Polish National Committee in Siberia. 
These papers state that all “independent” armies, i.e. 
Polish, Czech, etc. were organized by the French Gov- 
ernment with French money. The secret negotiations 
of the Polish statesmen with the representatives of 
the French war ministry in January and February of 
1919 are very interesting. The minutes of these nego- 
tiations give in detail the replies of General Leman 
to various questions put by the Poles. 

General Leman reports that as a result of negotiations 
on the part of the Polish Committee at Paris General 
Janin has been given extensive power with regard to 
the organization and recruiting of the Czech, Polish 
and Servian armies, and that he was appointed chief 
commander of these armies in the territory between 
Irkutsk and the Urals. To the question of the Poles: 
“Who will pay the expenses growing from the organi- 
zation and the upkeep of these armies?” General Leman 
replied: “France will grant to each of the indtvidual 
States spectal credits and will bear the expenses of the 
organisation of these armies.” far as Leman’s 
knowledge goes, France has not made any plans for 
the recovery of this debt. It is clear from these an- 
swers that, under the cover of organizing national 
armies, France has formed, following the example of 
its former Foreign Legion, so-called “national armies,” 
which are defending the interests of the French bour- 
beoisie. The only difference is that the Foreign Legion 
accepted only individuals, whereas for the so-called na- 
tional armies entire peoples dependent on the bourgoisie, 
are being bought. The Polish bourgeoisie also under- 
stand the organization of these armies, and are showing 
a deep interest in this scheme that brings them such 
profits. The negotiations concluded between the Polish 
National Committee at Paris and the French Govern- 
ment contain the very explicit clause that France may 
use the Polish soldiers for her own needs. However, 
after the conclusion of the military agreement, friction 
arose as to the question of financing this army. France 
wanted to pay only the military expenses while the 
Polish representatives demanded also the payment of 
the expenses of the “civil” authorities. What such 
“civil” expenses are will be understood if one takes into 
consideration that the lawyer Wilkoszewski, who did 
‘not rank first among these “statesmen,” has deposited 
in his own name fourteen million rubles in the bank. 

Characteristic is also a letter dated March 11. 1919, 
addressed to the Polish National Committee in Siberia 
and containing a statement to the effect that the Polish 
armies at Nikolayevsk have no confidence in the Polish 
ministry of war* because it is constantly engaged in 
profiteering. Polish commanders had ordered four 
wagons for the transportation of ammunition: inspec- 
tion proved, however, that the cars were loaded with 
silk, ladies’ hosiery, perfume, and the like. Two mem- 
bers of the committee, who were most compromised, 
were arrested, to be sure, but they were soon released. 
In general, the entire Polish intelligentzia in Siberia are 
occupied with such patriotic affairs, and are preparing 
at the same time reports and materials to be used for 
the exploitation of Siberia for the benefit of Polish 
manufacturers and profiteers. 

{According to the last Soviet Russian military reports, 
the whole unhappy adventure has ended with the com- 
plete defeat of the Polish legions which almost in their 
entirety were taken prisoners—Editor’s note.] 


WARSAW WORKERS CALL STRKE. 
BroMBeErG, March 12.—The German-Polish 


press bureau reports that the statement made in 
Warsaw papers alleging that the Minister of the 


_ *The Polish armies in Siberia had their own min- 
ist ry of war. 
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Interior has ordered all foreigners sojourning in 
Poland to leave the country, is not correct. 

Yesterday a strike was declared at Warsaw in 
gas works, electric works, army factories and com- 
munal establishments, as a support for the strik- 
ing metal workers. The electric plant has been 
occupied by troops. The military authorities have 
given the workers orders to report at midnight. 

Social Demokraten of Christiania makes the fol- 
lowing comment on this telegram: 

The above telegram requires a supplementary note. 

As we have seen from telegrams the Polish army 
has recently directed its attacks against the Russian 
positions. The object of this offensive is of course 
first of all to reach Kiev; to abolish the Soviet author- 
ity in the Ukraine, and then to advance on Moscow. 
This insane undertaking was inaugurated with the ap- 
proval of the French Government, but contrary to the 
desire of the Polish people and the Polish National 
Assembly. 

The Polish offensive is an exceedingly dangerous 
business, more dangerous even than the recent events 
in Turkey. For, if Poland becomes seriously involved 
in a war with Russia it will be merely a question of 
time when the German districts that have been incor- 
porated with Poland will revolt and this revolt will 
presumably find support in Germany. This will be a 
basis for a possible new war between Germany and 
France. 

It is in order to prevent all these misfortunes, that 
the workers of Warsaw have called a general strike. 


RUSSIA’S REPLY TO POLAND. 

The following telegram from Jakob Friis, cor- 
respondent of Soctal Demokraten (Christiania) 
was published in that paper on March 80. 

Moscow, March 30.—Soviet Russia’s answer to 
Poland’s offer of peace is published today. 

The Soviet Government will demand an armis- 
tice before beginning peace negotiations. Poland 
desires—as did Germany at Brest Litovak—to force 
the Russian people to make peace under pressure 
of an offensive. But the situation is quite differ- 
ent from that at Brest Litovak. Russia has a 
powerful army and may therefore demand an arm- 
istice. The peace proposals which have come out 
in the Polish press cannot be accepted. A peace 
based on the old Bolshevik boundaries is rejected. 
If Poland does not desire peace along ethnographic 
boundaries, a peace which will liberate White Rus- 
sia and Lithuania, and which will also be applica- 
ble to Ukraine, there will probably be war. Rus- 
sia cannot consent to having White Russia and 
Lithuania made buffer states. 

From Finland there are offers of an armistice. 

Vorovsky is being considered as head of the peace 
negotiations with Poland. The Polish proposals 
that the peace negotiations take place at Borisov 
are rejected. The position of the Red Army is 
more powerful than ever after the conquest of 
Grozmy, where 15,000,000 poods of petroleum were 
found, a sufficient quantity for our needs for a 
year and a half. 


See next week’s issue of Soviet Russta for an 
interesting article on the Textile Industry. 
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Soviet Domestic Relations Law 


PUBLISHED BY THE PEOPLE'S COMMISSARIAT OF JUSTICE 


AN ACT RELATING TO CIVIL STATUS AND DOMESTIC 


RELATIONS: MARRIAGE, FAMILY, AND GUARDIANSHIP 
TITLE L 
DOCUMENTS RELATING TO A PERSON’S CIVIL 
AND DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 


OFFICERS CHARGED WITH THE RECORDING OF 
DOCUMENTS RELATING TO CIVIL STATUS AND 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 

2. Documents relating to civil status and domestic re- 
lations shall be under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
civil authorities attached to the offices charged with the 
recording of documents relating to civil status and domestic 
relations. 

Note 1. Documents relating to civil status and domestic 

relations of Russian citizens residing abroad shall be under 
the jurisdiction of the foreign representatives of the Rus- 
sian State. 
Note 2. The registration of births, marriages and deaths 
occurring on board a ship on the high seas, or in the armp 
engaged in active military operations shall be the duty 
of the captain of the ship or the adjutant general of the 
respective army corps. The said persons shall keep copies 
of the documents and shall transmit the registration records 
at the ret opportunity to the nearest office charged with 
the recording of documents relating to civil status and 
domestic relations, so that these documents may ultimately 
be filed with the proper local office. 

2. The following offices shall be charged with the regis- 
tration of documents relating to civil status and domestic 
relations: (2) the Central office—attached to the Local 
Self-Government Bureau of the Commissariat of the In- 
terior; (b) the Provincial Offices—attached to the Coun- 
cils of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s deputies in the. principal 
cities of a province or territory; (c) the Local Offces— 
attached to the Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Depu- 
ties in the townships and villages or, in large cities, to the 
joint municipal councils of such cities. 

3. The duties of local officers charged with the recording 
of documents relating to civil status and domestic relations 
shall comprise: (a) The registration of all the events 
occurring within the territory under the jurisdiction of 
the respective Councils which affect a person’s civil status 
before the law, (Art. 7): (b) The preparation of duly 
certified abstracts from the records upon the request of 
parties interested therein. 

4. The duties of provincial offices charged with the re 
cording of documents relating to civil status and domestic 
relations shall comprise: (a) The preparation on the basis 
of information supplied by the local offices of the personal 
records of citizens registered within the territorial limits 
of the respective province or territory. (b) The furnieh- 
ing of information and abstracts from the records. (c) The 
supervision over the due performance of the work done by 
the local offices charged with the keeping of records. 

5. The duties of the Central Office charged with the 
recording of documents relating to civil status and domestic 
relations shall comprise: (a) The preparation and the 
keeping of the general register of persons registered within 
the territoria] limits of the Russian republic and those Rus- 
sian citizens who have been registered abroad. (b) The 
furnishing of information and duly certified abstracts from 
the general register. (c) The general supervision over the 
due performance of the work done by the provincial of- 
ficers charged with the keeping of records and the framing 
of regulations for the guidance of the said offices. 

6. The duties of the officials charged with the registration 
of documents relating to civil status ea) their ap- 
pointment, transfer, and dismissal, as well as their respon- 
sibility for the fulfillment of their duties, shal] be governed 
by the general regulations concerning the status of civil 
servants and persons assisting in the work of governmental 
institutions. 


ARTICLE I. 
FORMS OF REGISTERS PRESCRIBED TO BE KEPT. 

7. The local offices charged with the recording of docz- 
ments relating to civil status and domestic relations shall 
keep the following registers. (a) A register of births: 
(b) A register of deaths: (c) A register of absentees: 
(d) A register of marriages: (e) A register of divorces: 
(f) A register of notices concerning the parentage of chil- 
dren: (g) A register of persons desirous of changing their 
names and surnames, inherited or acquired. 

Note 1. All the registers mentioned in the 
section shall be kept in accordance with the forms pro- 
vided therefor, by Central Office charged with the re 
cording of documents relating to civil status and domestic 
relations. 

Note 2. The registers shall be prepared in accordance 
with the forms set by the Central Office, and shall be sent 
to the local offices with the tape seal, and signatures of the 
secretary of the Central Office and the chief of the office, 
or his assistant, attached thereto. 

Note 3. The registers shall be kept in accordance with 
the forms prescribed in the present article, until such time 
as new forms shall have been worked out by the Central 

ce. 

8. Every document relating to a pereon’s civil status or 
domestic relations shall be entered in a proper register and 
shall have a number assigned to it. The annual numera- 
tion of every register shall be uniform, and consecutive. 

9. No altering or erasure of words or sentences shall be 
permitted in the register kept for the recording of doct- 
ments relating to civil status and domestic relations. In- 
sertions and corrections shall be permitted, provided s 
clause to that effect shall be appended at the close of the 
document and the signatures of the parties thereto shall 
be attached to the same. Alterations shall be made by 
drawing a thin line across erroneous or superfluous words 
in such manner that it may still be legible. 

10. Each document recorded in the register kept at the 
local office shall be signed by the official making the entry 
in the register, by the person furnishing the information 
contained in the document, and by the witnesses in case the 
presence of the latter shall be required for the attestation 
of the said document. ° 

11. Each document recorded in the register prior to its 
being signed by the persons mentioned in the previous 
section shall be read to them by the official entering the 
document in the register. 

12. The forms of the records, and the abetracts of in- 
formation mentioned in subdivision (a) of Section 4 shall 
be prescribed by the Central office charged with the record- 
ing of documents relating to civil status and domestic re- 
lations. The said office shall make public the said instruc- 
tions as soon as its organization shall be completed. 

13. All the registers of local offices and all personal 
records kept by the provincial offices shal] be made in 
duplicate; one copy of all registers kept in the local offices 
shall remain on file with the respective office, the other 
shall be transmitted at the close of the calendar year, or 
at the latest by the 15th of January next ensuing, to 
provincial office charged with the recording of documents 
relating to personal status and domestic relations. The 
personal records shall be similarly transmitted by the 
provincial office to the central office. 

14. All the local offices shall report without delay to the 
provincial office transmission of the copy of the register 
to the provincial office. The local office shall send there- 
with a copy of the page of the register containing the said 
alteration. 

15. Entries made in the register may be contested by the 
pr ig parties only by proper proceedings in a court 
of land. 

16. An entry made in the register may be corrected solely 
by an order of the court, but if an error be the result of 
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oversight or error it may be corrected by an order of the 
offices entrusted with supervisory powers. 

17. Registers of documents and records are 
open to the inspection of all parties, who have the right 
to obtain duly certified abetracts thereof, on payment of a 
fee, prescribed by the Central Office. 

ARTICLE IIL 
FORMS FOR REGISTRATION OF VARIOUS DOCU- 
MENTS RELATING TO CIVIL STATUS AND 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS 

18. The register of births shall contain entries of births 
and of finding of children, as well as of changes in a per- 
son’s civil status resulting from the establishment of his 
or her parentage. 

19. Notice of the birth or of the finding of a child shall 
be given within three days from the day on which said 
event occurred. 

Note.—The provincial offices in the case of far outlying 
localities may extend the notification period in the present 
section, provided that the said extension shall not exceed 
one month. 

20. Notification of the place wherein the birth of a child 
occurred shall be given to the istration office, by the 
parents of the child, or by either of them, or by any other 
person in whose custody the child may happen to be be- 
cause of the illness, absence, or death of the parents. 

21. Notification shall be made in writing or by oral 
declaration. 

22. The notice shall mention the day, the hour, and the 
place of birth, the sex of the child, the name given to it, 
the names, surnames, permanent residence and the ages 
of the parents, and the relative age ee of the child 
as compared with other children of the same parents. 

23. A note in the handwriting of either of the parents 
shall be attached to the said notification confirming the 
parentage of the child. 

24. The birth shall be attested hy two witnesses, one 
or both of whom may be the persons making the notifica- 
tion. 

25. In case of the birth of twins separate notices of the 
birth of each shall be given and the register of birth shall 
contain two separate entries. 

26. Notice shall be given of every still birth and an entry 
thereof shall be made in the register of births. 

Note—Entries of still births shall be made simultaneously 
in the registers of births and deaths. 

27. Notice of the finding of a child shall be given by 
the pereons by whom the child was found. 

28. The notice of the finding of a child shall have ap- 
pended to it an official report drawn up and attested by 
the local administrative officials. The oficial report shall 
state the time, and circumstances under which the child 
was found, the child’s sex, special if any on its 
body, the child’s apparent age, the articles and documents 
found on the child, and a certified copy of the contents of 
the said documents. The official report shall also indicate 
the name of the institution or the person to whom the 
child has been or will be entrusted. 

29. Immediately on receipt of notification from a compe- 
tent local court, stating that the parentage of a child has 
been ascertained and proved, an entry to this effect shall 
be made in the register of births containing the entry of 
the birth of the person in question. To wit, in the column 
entitled “Special Remarks. 

80. The entry relating to the ascertainment, and proof 
of actual parentage shall contain the title of the court, a 
ecerecripe oF Whe ander 10f the comets eee ie epiesot. Ake 
said order. 

$1. The Register of Deaths shall contain besides entries 
of deaths and the discoveries of dead bodies, entries of 
judicial decrees in relation to declared civilly dead. 

32. Notifications of death and of the finding of a dead 
body shall be made within three days of the date on which 
said event or events occurred. 
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workhouse, prison, etc.) where the death occurred; or by 
the persons who found the dead body. 

34. The notification of death shall contain the name, sur- 
name, year of birh, and last place of residence of the de- 

the business or occupation of his or her family, the 
year, month, and day of death and the cause of death. It 
shall aleo contain the name, surname, and place of residence 
of the person giving the notice of death. 

35. The notification of death shall be accompanied by a 
certificate of death attested by a Soviet physician or by the 
local Soviet authorities. 

36. The notification of the finding of a dead body shall 
have appended thereto, besides the said certificate of a 
aati an offcial repor drawn up and attested by the 
ocal adminisrative officials. Said report shall recite all the 
circumstances under which the said was found. 

87. Any person failing to make, in due time, the notifica- 
ions mentioned in Sections 19 and 32, shall be liable to a 
fine of not less than 50 roubles. 

38. On ing the conclusion that a person o be pre- 
sumed to be d the Court shall notify thereof the office 
for the recording of documents relating to civil status 
wherein the ay of the birth of he person presumed to be 
dead is kep on file. 

Note. If the court shall have no information of the 
locality wherein the person presumed to be dead was 
registered, or if such pexson was registered in the offices 
of the localities which do not at the presen time form part 
of the Russian Republic, the court shall notify of its de 
cision the office charged with the registration of documents 
relating to civil status within the localiy which was the last 
place of residence of the person presumed to be dead. 

39: The entry in the register of the civil death of any 

n shall also contain the statement that the same has 
sn made in accordance with a decision of a court of law, 
which has found that the person in question shall be pre- 
sumed to be dead. The said statement shall recite the 
title of the court making the decree, the number of the 
order, and the date thereof. 

40. Immediately on receipt of information from the Court 
to the effect that a person i presainee to be dead is actually 
dead, an entry concerning said fact ehall be made in the 


register. , 

41. The regulations prescribed in Sections 38-40 shall 
also be applicable to the entries to be made in the Register 
of Abeentees kept for the registraion of persons whose 
absence has been duly established. 

42. Local offices for the istration of documents relat- 
ing to civil status shall, not fate than two days after the 
making of an entry, furnish transcripts of all tecords of 
deaths, and of all orders declaring the civil death of any 

mn, or his absence without trace, to the Councils of 

orkmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies of the village or the 

township which was the last known place of residence of 
the person in question. 

43. The entries of marriages shall be made in the register 
kept for that purpose by the officials of the local office for 
the recording of documents relating to civil status, and 
assigned especially te the registration of marriages. 

44. An offcial, on receipt of the notice stating the inten- 
tion of the parties to marry and of the additional docu- 
ments enumerated im Section 59 following, shall inquire 
prior to making an entry in the register of marriages, what 
surname the parties to the marriage intend to adopt. 

45. In case a register of marriages shall be destroyed or 
otherwise lost, or if for any reason whatsoever the spouses 
shall be unable to obtain a copy of their marriage cer- 
tificate they may make a declaration to the office for the 
recording of marriages at the place of the residence of 
both or either of them, stating that they were married on 
a certain date. A statement signed by both spouses alleg- 
ing that the register in question had been lost or that for 
a sufficient reason they are unable to obain a copy of their 
marriage record, shail be deemed sufficient ground for 
making a new entry of the marriage, and for the delivery 
to the spouses of a certificate thereof. 

46. The notification of divorce, besides being entered in 
the Register of Divorces, shall also be entered in the 
Register of Marriages under the column entitled “Special 
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parents of the children conosived, but yet unborn, shall be 

entered in the register kept for that purpose. 

Pate ge gd agri olivate 
register or 
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Radio Dispatches 


LENIN SPEAKS ON INDUSTRIES. 
Moscow, March 18.—At the first seasion of the 
ird Congress of Harbor Workers, which was 


portant that those who man- 
age industries be completely competent, and be 
acquainted with all technical conditions within the 
industry. We are not opposed to the management 
of industries by the workers. But we point out 
that the solution of the question must be subordi- 
nate to the interests of the industry. Therefore 
the question of the management of industry must 
be regarded from a business standpoint. The in- 
dustry must be managed with the least possible 
waste of energy, and the managers of the industry 
must be efficient men, whether they be specialists 
or workers.” 
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UKRAINIANS JOIN SOVIETS. 

Moscow, March 24.—After a new attempt to 
unite with Petlura for a common struggle against 
the Bolsheviki, the Independent Ukranian Social 
Democratic party, with its leaders, the former 
ministers of the Central Rada, Tkachenko and 
Mazurenko at the head, have again attached them- 
selves to the Soviet idea and organized a party 
which is at present fighting Petlura. The other 
Ukranian Social Democrats have remained faith- 
full to Petlura. A group with Vinnichenko at the 
head has separated from the party of Petlura. 


THE FRENCH COLONY AT MOSCOW 

Moscow, March 9.—The French colony of Mos- 
cow numbering 900 people, have addressed them- 
selves by means of a radio to the French Foreign 
Ministry with a request to send them foodstuffs 
as their situation was critical. The French colony 
states that the parcels which the British Govern- 
ment had sent for the British colony have already 
arrived. 
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The Textile Industry 


By V. P. Noain. 


[The following article ts an offictal report on the textile industry in Russta, by a member of 


the Supreme Council of National Economy. | 


During the past two years we have emphasized 
in our preas on many occasions the abnormal at- 
titude towards the textile industry. On one hand, 
everyone, without exception, realized and realizes 
that in order to supply foodstuffs, fuel, and in 
general to develop the entire national economy and 
to satisfy the needs of the population, it is neces- 
sary to have textile goods. Nevertheless, when the 
textile industry proved to be much better provided 
with wood and other fuel, than enterprises in 
other branches of industry, the entire supply of 
fuel prepared by the textile industry was requisi- 
tioned without regard for its needs and for those 
plans of manufacture which had been worked out 
by the main office of the textile enterprises. 

Such an abnormal attitude wrought havoc in 
the work of the textile mills. While recognizing 
the necessity of satisfying the most urgent needs 
of fuel for the supplying of those enterprises which 
are in a more favorable position, it should be re- 
membered that suspension of te entire textile 
industry will mean the disappearance of that sup- 
ply of manufactured goods without which it is im- 
possible to carry on the further organization of 
national economy. 

This abnormal attitude towards the textile in- 


dustry is partly caused by ignorance of the real 
situation. The masses at large do not know the 
stage of development of the Russian textile in- 
dustry, which always occupied a place of honor in 
the world market, due to the high quality of the 
goods and to the excellent equipment of the mills. 

Let us outline first of all the process of nation- 
alization of the textile industry. At present the 
largest mills are already nationalized. In all there 
are 553 nationalized enterprises. Of these 183 
are cotton mills, 72 linen mills, 112 woolen mills, 
109 silk mills, 23 hemp mills, 20 dyeing mills, 34 
knitting mills. 446 of these enterprises are united 
into groups (“Koosty”), and the remainder of 147 
enterprises do not belong to groups. All these 
nationalized enterprises have 7,767,262 spindles 
and 204,591 weaving looms. 

The nationalization of the textile industry be- 
gan in October, 1917, immediately after the Octo- 
ber revolution ; but during 1918 (until November) 
nationalization was very slow: only 14 enterprises 
were nationalized during this period. Beginning 
with November, 1918, nationalization became more 
rapid. The period of time from November until 
May was a period of intense nationalization and in 
the Summer of 1919 the task was completed. 
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All these nationalized textile industries were 
divided into groups, of which there are 46. 

The supply of cotton began to be exhausted = 
the middle of last winter. It was 
think of materials which could take the place of 
cotton. At this time the Russian factories decided 
to utilize fuel waste and all sorts of cotton waste, 
which have never before been used by the Russian 
industries. With the aid of fuel waste, and also 
through the utilization of flax it was possible to 
cope with the difficulties. However, due to the 
fact that neither flax, nor fuel waste can solve 
the problem without cotton, this was merely a pal- 
liative. “It was necessary to prepare for a complete 
suspension of the cotton industry. 

By September 1, 1919 all the old supplies of 
cotton were divided among the factories. These 
supplies were estimated to be 387,606 poods (pood 
equals 36 lbs.). In addition to this, 39,446 poods 
were on the way. As far as the fuel waste was 
concerned, up to September there were 961,842 
poods of it. These supplies permitted only a par- 
tial functioning of the most important cotton-mills 
for a short length of time; some worked 2-3 
months,, other 4 months. Besides cotton these 
mills had ready coarse textile fabrics in the 
amount of 738,237 arshines (arshine equals 0.77 
yard), which gave some work to the finishing fac- 
tories. 

During the summer, owing partly to the requi- 
sitioning of fuel, which was carried on during the 
spring of this year because of the oncoming short- 
age of fuel in the fall and winter, and also under 
the influence of the enormous exodus of workers 
to the villages, it was necessary to suspend a great 
many textile mills. Towards the end of the sum- 
mer (August) there were only a couple of scores 
of textile factories functioning. But during the 
summer period most of the cotton factories car- 
ried on a careful stocking up of peat and wood. 
In most cases this preparatory work gave very 
good results, and there was more peat obtained 
this year than during the past year. At the same 
time, according to the information obtained by 
the main office of the textile enterprises, most of 
the factories provided themselves with a supply of 
wood amounting to 387,241 cubic sajens (sajen 
equals 7 ft.) up to September 1, and this does not 
include the supply of peat. 

According to the plans of the main office of 
the textile enterprises, the largest and best 
equipped factories were to function beginning with 
the fall, mostly in those places where it is easier 
to obtain fuel. On the other hand, it was planned 
to make the finishing factories work, but due to the 
fact that the finishing factories require more fuel, 
it was impossible to pay enough attention to the 
spinning-factories and textiles. On the first of 
October 50 of the 183 nationalized factories were 
working; they were furnished with 506,941 spin- 
dles and 22,334 weaving looms. On the 15th of 
October about 54 factories were in operation with 
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626,811 spindles and 29,981 looms; on the first 
of November 59 factories were working—the num- 
ber of spindles and looms have not yet been es- 
timated. 

In the near future, when, with the establishment 
of roads for the passage of sleighs the delivery of 
peat and timber will be made possible, we may ex- 
pect that many factories will function again. The 
chief administration of the textile industries finds 
it necessary to pay special attention to the activity 
of the finishing factories. Their work is mostly 
needed in view of the fact that the supply of readv 
made goods amounted up to the first of September 
to 419,763,912 “arshins.” If we take into consid- 
eration that cotton from Turkestan has been com- 
ing in for some time (4 routing cars with cotton 
arrived already, a few more are on their way) 
we may assume that the work of the cotton mills 
will develop in the near future and that the num- 
ber of factories working as well as the number of 
spindles and loems will be increased. 

The supply of cotton in Turkestan, from which 
the transport came, is estimated at 12,400 car- 
loads, i.e. about 4,750,000 poods, from which 
about 5,149 have already been delivered to the rail- 
road depot. Raw cotton was bought to the amount 
of 4,981,500 poods and there remained about 
414 millions poods. Due to the decrease of the 
area under cultivation, it amounts now only to 50 
thousand dessyatins) the cotton-crop must bring 
3% millions poods of cotton, if we estimate 70 
poods of raw cotton from each dessyatin. Thus 
the total amount of raw cotton will yield 12,981,- 
500 poods which will bring, after being cleaned 
about 4,300,000 poods of cotton fibre. If we add 
this amount to the amount of cotton ready for 
shipment we will have 9,050,000 poods of cotton 
fibre which will represent our cotton supply for the 
season of 1919-20. 

This supply will be sufficient, of course, not for 
the entire, but the curtailed working capacity of 
the cotton-mills; but if we keep in mind the de 
creased number of the workers dhd the small! sup- 
ply of fuel, we will find that the cotton reserve will 
be enough to keep all the cotton mills running on 
a reduced scale. 

It is quite natural that the chief administration 
is not inclined to ecatter the supplies to all mills, 
but prefers to supply with material the best 
equipped mills which are furnished with fuel and 
have a sufficient number of workers and accomoda- 
tion for them. This fact must be taken into con- 
sideration 11 working out a schedule for the dis- 
tribution ot the fuel supplies. It is quite natural 
that our commodity-fund will be greatly increased 
if we pay the proper attention to the textile pro- 
duction. 

The most important thing is to keep the best in- 
dividual Russian factories of Moscow in running 
condition. One is the former factory of Zindel 
and Prokhorov which is now kept from becoming 
rusty and which must be furnished in the near fu- 
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ture with a comparatively small supply of fuel. 

Due to the difficult conditions which confronted 

textile production of late there is a considerable 
decrease in the productivity of labor. According 
to private information in the possession of the 
chief administration of the textile enterprises this 
decrease may be expressed, on the average, in the 
following numbers: for spinning factories, 27.1 
per cent; for weaving factories, 32.4 per cent; for 
finishing, 32.7 per cent, and for cotton, 42.8 per 
cent; in comparison with the pre-war production. 
The shortage of the food supply for the workers 
made this decrease stronger (the bread supply 
reached the ration of 1144 pounds for a person). 
Apart from the nationalized cotton mills there are 
50 mills which are under the control of small arts 
and crafts industries of the main administrative 
body for textile enterprises; they receive their sup- 
plies from this administration. The majority of 
them are working. 

The flax factories are better situated than the 
cotton factories. On the first of October of the 
72 nationalized factories 29 were working; they 
had 188,009 spindles and 8,465 looms. On the 
first of November the number of operating fac- 
tories was increased to 54. 

The supply of flax on the lst of October was 
estimated as 5,646,958 poods. During the last 
year—from November, 1918, to October, 1919— 
the cotton mills received 3,206,877 poods of flax. 
After the nationalization the work of flax pro- 
duction entered a new phase. On the one hand 
the factories began to receive better assorted flax 
than before,—on the other many schemes and 
measures were outlined which aimed at clearing 
our flax industry of the chaotie conditions which 
prevailed hitherto. 

The scientific-technical Department of Textile 
Enterprises, together with the flax division are 
carrying on work tending to improve the method 
of flax cultivation and to find out the best way of 
utilizing these resources of our country. 

The conditions in hemp production are worse 
than in flax, due to the fact that the supply of 
hemp is not sufficient for the normal activity. The 
biggest hemp enterprises (total number of which 
is 24) with the total amount of spindles and hooks 
—16,373—-and with 1,576 machines and loom- 
frames, are under the control of the main admin- 
istration. Only a few factories are equipped. 

On the first of October the supply of hemp was 
1,120,579 poods. The decrease of the cultivated 
area of hemp is becoming dangerous for the hemp 
industry; there may be a hemp-famine. It is 
necessary to take proper measures in order to raise 
the cultivation of hemp so as.to save this line of 
our industry. 

In October 15 thirteen hemp factories with 
6,848 spindles and 624 lopms were working. 

As to the silk industry, we may say that 
the lack of raw material was most strongly felt in 
these factories. 49 factories have been national- 
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ized. Of these 25 were working on October 15. 
The supply of raw material on the 1st of Septem- 
ber was about 4,511 poods, 6,633 poods of cotton 
fibre and 732 of other materials. In addition there 
are 20,852 poods of raw materials in the ware- 
houses of Moscow and on the Volga; among these 
materials there are 13,852 poods of silk-fibre, 1,364 
of cocoon-silk, 3,757 of weaving silk, 317 of fringe 
silk, etc., and 791 poods of cotton fibre. 

Due to the lack of supply the method of utiliz- 
ing the combing is gaining importance in silk pro- 
duction. This naturally leads to a more careful 
system of working over the silk rubbish. 

The administration is taking the necessary 
measures in order to put into operation the socie- 
ties of the former Nyrnov-Kurakins factory, and 
the factory of the former Saposhnikov. 

As to fuel the silk factories are more or less 
provided for, because they are small in size and 
are located in regions where it is comparatively 
easy to obtain fuel. 

The knitting-mills did not experience any draw- 
back in their work due to the supply of knitted 
cloth ; at the present time only 34 nationalized fac- 
tories with 56,606 machines are working. 

The conditions of wool production are again 
closely connected with the conditions of fuel-sup- 
ply. In spite of the fact that this branch has been 
very much behind—lately—the factories were able 
to keep up their activity even with the scanty sup- 
ply of material; the wool-supply will be sufficient 
for the majority of them for the coming season. 

On the first of October the wool-reserve of the 
factories was as follows: for thin cloth, 124,259 
poods, for thick cloth, 180,283, and for crafts, 
140,873 poods; various kinds of wool, 280,425, 
total, 725,340 poods. 

Apart from these supplies the needs of the wool- 
industry may also be met with short pieces which 
are to be found in the country. These scraps were 
estimated on the first of November as 677,630 
noods. The pieces which go to make up the so- 
called “artificial wool” are beginning to play an 
important part in the work of the wool-mills; all 
these methods which have been used in the in- 
dustry in Lodz are being gradually applied also to 
our industry. 

The supply of wool cannot be increased from the 
outside; on the one hand, because there is no im- 
port of wool from foreign countries, on the other 
hand, because the number of sheep is greatly re- 
duced in Russia and there is no possibility of tak- 
ing the necessary measures in order to develop 
sheep-breeding. 

The shortage of fuel is most strongly felt in 
the worsted mills. The heavy cloth-mills are pro- 
vided with fuel for immediate future. The fac- 
tories of the Moscow group manufacturing thin 
cloth are among the best equipped in regard to 
fuel supply. On the first of November from the 
112 nationized wool-miils with 393,654 spindles 
and 20,156 looms only 36 were working; they had 
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109,184 spindles and 4,482 looms; on the 15th 
of October 52 mills with 138,376 spindles and 
5,710 looms were working. It is expected that 
many other mills will begin to operate in the near 
future. 

The Russian wool-industry is far behind in its 
eqipment in comparison with that of the cotton- 
stuff industry; it is similar to the flax industry in 
this respect. The lack of specialists with higher 
education in this line is most strongly felt at the 
present time. The main administrative body has 
succeeded in drawing persons with the necessary 
technical knowledge into only a few groups; then 
they tried to improve the equipment of the en- 
terprises. 

The summer intermission was not utilized to 
make the necessary preparations. 

As to the stock of ready cloth and woolen goods 
there were on the first of September 6,788,160 
arshins. According to the estimation of the main 
administration of textile enterprises all the mills 
for making heavy cloth which may be put into 
operation in the coming 6 months, will be able to 
produce during this period 2,894,000 arshins. The 
rest of the mills of this grop, which are in a worse 
condition, will be able to manufacture about one 
million arshins when put into operation. 

Twelve mills of fine cloth, well equipped, can 
manufacture in the coming 6 month, 2,620,000 ar- 
shins. 16 mills less well provided can put out 
1,074,000 arshins and 13,800 poods of thread. 

Among the 10 worsted and knitting mills of the 
better equipped type we find 9 mills need a month- 
ly requirement of 34 thousand poods. 

Of the 23 worsted and warping mills 16 are able 
to produce monthly 7,390,000 arshins if 3,480 
looms are working. 

In regard to the production of thread the con- 
ditions are as follows: according to the data of the 
chief administration there were on October Ist 
77,733 machines. The administration tried to take 
the necessary measures for the operation of others 
than the Nevsky thread factory of Petersburg, the 
Orekho-Likinsky and Bogorodsky group. Except- 
ing one small factory for the production of flax, 
thread factories have started to operate. 

In summarizing the conditions of the textile 
industry, we must note that besides the difficulties 
which arise from the lack of fuel and supply, there 
is a great shortage of akilled workers; this may be 
explained by the drain of men to the Red Army 
and to the villages. 

The dominant element of the factories at the 
present time is feminine; due to the lack of men 
they are obliged to apply the labor of women even 
in those branches of labor where the work of 
women had never before been utilized. 

The lack of living quarters for the workers and 
employes is also an important draw-back which 
is strongly felt in the development of the textile 
industry. In view of the fact that the demands 
of the Russian workers have increased in general, 
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the absence of decent living quarters is felt very 
strongly by the workers of textile industries; the 
lack of workers in the building industry makes it 
almost impossible to solve the housing problem of 
the workers and employes. It is true, the hitherto 
filled dormitories are now being vacated, but there 
are still factories left which have bed-rooms, which 
accommodate a few families; in almost every fac- 
tory we find rooms where persons of both sexes 
are living together in such close quarters as would 
not be permissible under a normal state of affairs. 

The most urgent, problem now before us is the 
building up of workingmen’s colonies near every 
textile center and mill. The need of living quar- 
ters is causing friction among the employes and 
workers in spite of the fact that necessary meas- 
ures have been taken in many places to clear up 
the misunderstandings among them. This pre- 
vents the establishment of more normal relations 
between the higher technical personnel and the 
workers in textile industries ; this hinders the com- 
ing of a new epoch in the relation of the skilled 
textile workers to the working mass without the 
intervention of the capitalists. 

The change in these relations came forward 
more clearly at the last conferences which were 
called by the main administrative body of the tex- 
tile enterprises. These were: the All-Russian Con- 
ference of Mechanics, and the Conference of Group 
Administrators. Very complex problems which 
grew out of the general conditions of the textile 
industry are facing us: the problem of stoppage 
of the mills, its remedy, the danger which the lack 
of fuel threatens, the question of improved methods 
of work which have before been the secret of a 
few factories, and many other problems in connec- 
tion with the revolutionized industry—all these 
topics are awakening a great interest among the 
technical personnel. 

The winter of 1919 in spite of the newly created 
difficulties in connection with the fuel-crisis, will 
undoubtedly see the transmission of the textile 
industry to a more normal basis. 

The nationalized textile industry has gone 
through the first period of its reconstruction work : 
the chaos which was created after the removal of 
the factory-owners had to be cleared up. New 
business problems as to the execution of orders 
arising out of the needs of the population had to 
be solved by the nationalized textile industry. We 
may hope that the main administrative body will 
be able to get rid more quickly of all the short- 
comings in its organization when it will deal with 
the purely practical side of its activity. 

The supply for the coming season will be de- 
termined not by abstract conceptions about the 
conditions in factories, but by the actual demands 
of these factories; there will be actual data about 
the stock on hand, and correct information as to 
equipment and condition of workers. 

In this purely business-like atmosphere all the 
red tape and all the corruption which existed un- 
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der the predeceasor of the chief administrative 
body of Textile Industry, with the already liquid- 
ated Center of Textilee, must disappear. 

The present hard year facilitated the creation 
of many practical organizations in the majority 
of the mills. These organizations are under the 
control of simple workingmen who were even re- 
cently very far from the management of the big- 
gest Russian enterprises. At the present time they 
have their apprenticeship behind them and can 
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surely undertake the task which hitherto seemed 
to be beyond their power. 

The year of management in the nationalized en- 
terprises brought forward many new leaders, who 
have sufficient experience, gained through the most 
hard conditions of labor. 

This experience acquired in this most difficult 
year will serve as a guarantee that in a more 
normal time these leaders will be able to perform 
the necessary work of production. 


The Political Situation in Lithuania 
By V. 8. 


OX February 16, the Lithuanian bourgeoisie 
celebrated the second anniversary of the pro- 
clamation, by the national Taryba, of Lithuania’s 
independence. Two years of struggle, two years 
of revolutionary hopes and reactionary actuality. .. 

The Lithuanian National Coyncil (Taryba) was 
organized in the Fall of 1917 under the vigilant 
eye of the German occupational authorities. It 
never consisted of representatives of the laboring 
masses of the Lithuanian people. In the year 1917, 
as well as at present, the Taryba was composed 
only of representatives of the Christian Demo- 
crata (Clericals) and of Moderate Liberals. The 
Taryba is not an elected body in the strict sense of 
the word. The candidates to the Taryba were nomi- 
nated by German occupational authorities and were 
“elected” by clericals and by the societies of liber- 
als. After the Revolution of November, 1918, the 
power of the German army of occupation fell. The 
Taryba proclaimed itself the supreme national 
body and elected A. Smetona aa President of Lith- 
uania. “An Independent Democratic Lithuanian 
Republic with the Sejm (Council) seated in Vil- 
na”—such was the political ideal of all bourgeois 
parties. 

The political situation, however, began to be- 
come complex. At the end of 1918, the multitude 
of Lithuanian refugees in Russia began to organize 
the first units of Lithuanian Red Guards. In De- 
cember, the first equads of this army entered Lithu- 
ania and occupied its capital—Vilna. The Soviet 
Government of Lithuania and White Russia was 
organized. Lithuania became a component part 
of the Russian Federal Soviet Republic. The Gov- 
ernment of the Taryba fled from Vilna to Kovno 
and hastily organized there a ministry of “na- 
tional defense.” All bourgeois parties, including 
the Social Democrats (Menshevikt), participated 
in this Ministry. 

The Lithuanian White Guards united with the 
remnants of the German y of occupation for 
the purpose of fighting against the young Soviet 
Government of Lithuania. At the same time, 
Polish legions were advancing from the south. And 
these bourgeois politicians of Poland and Lithu- 
ania, who without scruple utilized the services of 
the German “Landesknecht,” were backed by the 


representatives of the Entente. The German ad- 
ministrators in Kovno were replaced by representa- 
tives of the Allied missions. 

The Soviet Government of Lithuania could not 
withstand the pressure of the Polish, Lithuanian 
and German coalition, which had the moral and 
material backing of the Allied Powers. On April 
18, the Polish legions eecuapied Vilna. Early in 
the summer the Red Guards left the territory of 
Lithuania altogether. 

The reign of White Terror then began in Lith- 
uania. All those who had had even the slightest re- 
lation to Soviet work became victims of the White 
Terror. Even Mensheviki, who had belonged to 
the government of “National Defense,” were shot. 
Each clerical became a voluntary spy. The Cath- 
olic clergy, which is influential in Lithuania, 
mobilized all its forces for the struggle against the 
“Reds.” The coalition ministry, which had a 
majority of moderate socialist elements, was re- 
placed by a ministry of clerical reactionaries led 
by Galvanovaky and Voldemar. 

Landowners, who had fled to Warsaw to escape 
the red danger, returned home. It was decided to 
hold in abeyance the bill on agrarian reforms. This 
increased the power of the extreme reactionaries. 
The Government of Smetena began to flirt with 
the Polish landowners of Lithuania. Count Alfred 
Tishkevich was appointed Ambassador to England ; 
Prince Lubosh to France and Radziwill to Poland. 
At the head of the Lithuanian army was placed a 
pro-Polish Lithuanian, Zhukovaky, who is openly 
accused of having brought all the troops to the 
Bolshevik front so as to enable the Polish legions 
to further penetrate into ethnographic Lithuania. 
Zhukovsky was finally compelled to resign. 

At the present time the Poles are occupying al- 
most one-third of ethnographic Lithuania—the 
counties of Troki, Vilno and Swienciany (in the 
government of Vilna); also Kalvaria and Seiny 
counties (in the government of Suvalki), and the 
northern part of Wilkomir and Novo-Alexandrovak 
counties (in the Government of Kovno). 

The interrelations with the Poles are extremely 
strained. The line of demarkation is a series of 
unending armed encounters. In the regions occu- 
pied by the Poles the prisons are overcrowded. 
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The entire Lithuanian press in Vilna has been 
suppressed. In the military circles of Kovno open 
conversations take place concerning the intended 
offensive on Vilna. According to Kovno news- 
papers of March, the Poles have been recently con- 
centrating new units on the Lithuanian frontier. 

The relations with Latvia, Lithuania’s northern 
neighbor, are also rather aggravated. Since the 
time when Dvinsk was taken, the Lettish bour- 
geoisie have been acting in solidarity with Poland. 
Powerful Poland is a better neighbor for Latvia 
than weak Lithuania. Disputes on account of the 
boundary line are also increasing, Latvia is de- 
manding Mozeiki, an important railway junction 
in the northwestern part of the Government of 
Kovno (Mozeiki is within the limits of ethno- 
graphic Lithuania). 

So far, all attempts to come to a mutual under- 
standing with regard to boundary lines have led to 
no positive results. In this dispute between Pol- 
and and Lithuania, Latvia is supporting Poland. 

Reaction within the country is growing hourly. 
In Kovno, even the Menshevik organ Soctaldemok- 
ratas, and the organ of the trade union, Darbin- 
inku Gyvenimas, have been suppressed. In the 
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middle of February, mass arrests were made 
throughout the country. 

In the latter part of February, a movement be- 
gan within the soldiers’ ranks. The government 
attempted to explain this circumstance, attributing 
it to the influence of “Bolshevik gold.” This move- 
ment of the soldiers, which assumed the form of 
an open revolt, has been suppressed. The leaders 
of the uprising were shot. 

However, notwithstanding the extreme cruelty 
which the clerical government has resorted to; not- 
withstanding the fact that the country is almost 
entirely ruled by the heads of the British mission, 
the workers’ movement is growing extensively 
and intensively. Even those petty bourgeois ele- 
ments who were against the Bolsheviki last spring 
now think well of the Soviet Government. The 
Convention of Lithuanian trade unions passed a 
resolution in support of the Soviet Government. 
The agricultural workers are also waking up. In 
Kovno, Pravda and The Communist, two Lithua- 
nian newspapers, published illegally, are appearing 
once more. 

The reign of reaction in Lithuania will fall with 
the growth of the workers’ movement. 


Our Neighbor China 


By Lt.-Co.. B. RoustaM BEE. 


New York, May 3, 1920. 
CALMLY and patiently, without any excite- 
ment or fear of the spread of Bolshevism 
through Russia, China, the mysterious giant of 
Asia, was watching its powerful neighbor. 

The Russian revolution, which had been foreseen 
by the Chinese politicians for a long time, was 
eagerly awaited in China. It was a great event 
in the history of Asia, it was a movement which 
necessarily awakened the Chinese people as well 
.as the whole population of the dreamy Orient. 

Russia arose for world justice, for human rights 
wand the equality of the oppressed peoples of the 
wglobe. 

Instinctively, the Chinese realized the signifi- 
wance of the uprising of the Russian workers and 
peasants, and greeted it with their mysterious ori- 
ental smile, fully recognizing the significance of 
the successes of the Russian proletariat over world 
capitalism. 

Not a country in the world could have better 
understood the real significance of the Russian 
movement than it has been understood in China. 
Having been robbed and oppressed, and being on 
the eve of a new invasion and a possible general 
partition, the emotion of the Chinese people to- 
ward Russia is entirely sincere. 

The menace of western “democracy” inspired 


a horror in the Chinese fully equalled by that in- 
spired by Christianity when it was introduced into 
China at the point of the bayonet by those who 
are so grandiloquently advocating peace and 
freedom. 

The country of Lao-Tse and Confucius, as many 
Chinese, those originators of Bolshevism observe, 
looked on Russia’s victory as a safeguard for the 
Chinese people. This victory assured the inde- 
pendence and freedom of the Chinese republic in 
the future and prevented approaching disaster. 

Since the monstrous and wanton intervention of 
the allies in China during the so-called uprising of 
the “Boxers” in 1900, the Chiriese people have 
become alarmed. The usual passivity with which 
the Chinese in the past have met European in- 
vasions is replaced by an energetic protest of the 
Chinese people, even in the most remote parts of 
the vast country. 

Silently, but firmly, the Chinese began their 
preparations for self-defense. The Manchu gov- 
ernment, feeling the approaching danger both from 
the outside and from the inside, decided to create 
a powerful standing army, the organization of 
which was started as soon as the allies withdrew 
their troops. 

Once again, Ohina turned to militarism. 

Before the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-1895, 
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there was not in China any national army; each 
province had its own independent military force, 
subject to the provincial authority only, and paid 
out of the provincial revenues. Being poorly paid, 
armed and equipped, without any military train- 
ing, without experienced officers and generals, 
these forces looked rather like armed bands than 
anything like an army. The concentration of such 
tactical units and the solidarity of their actions 
beyond all possibility. : 

The bitter leseon which the Japanese gave 
China forced the Chinese government to organize 
a military force on the European model. Five divi- 
sions were created with the help of Russian, Ger- 
man and French instructors, and this force became 
a cadre for a more ambitious establishment in 
the future. 

Yuan-Shi-Kai, however, succeeded in knocking 
his division in Shantung into excellent shape. It 
was this division that afterwards laid the founda- 
tions of the national Chinese army, the formation 
of which begun in 1901, after the suppression of 
the Boxer uprising. It was a heavy task for Yuan- 
Shih-Kai to organize a real army in China, on 
purely imperialistic lines. 

The anti-militaristic feeling of the Chinese pop- 
ulation presented a serious barrier to the militaris- 
tic attitude of the Vice-Roy of the metropolitan 
province of Chili, but with the help of the Japan- 
ese he at last succeeded in forming six divisions, 
representing about 75,000 men perfectly drilled 
and equipped. In 1906, the Ministry of War was 
created, and four divisions of the army of Yuan- 
Shih-Kai were assigned to its jurisdiction. 

During the Russo-Japanese war, the Chinese 

army was already so strong that Kuropatkin an- 
xiously watched its movements and the Russian 
diplomats in Peking were very busy in order to 
prevent a possible demonstration of the Chinese 
army in the direction of the Manchurian theatre of 
war. 
In 1909 there were in China nine regular divi- 
sions, 60 that up to the outbreak of the revolution 
in 1911-1918 the Imperial Guards division was 
already in existence. 

This rapid development of military power in 
China seriously alarmed Japan, and the European 
States began to look with suspicion on the arma- 
ment of the Asiatic giant. 

But the creation of an imperialistic army even 
for purposes of defense against foreign invaders 
very soon became unpopular amongst the Chinese, 
and the heavy expenses which the country had to 
bear in keeping up such a huge military organi- 
zation only hastened the coming revolution, which 
put an end to Chinese imperialism and its mili- 
tary machinery. 

The Chinese proletariat, which represents about 
120,000,000 souls, exhausted by the prevalent in- 
justice, the abuses of all kinds, and the corruption 
of the imperialistic elements throughout the coun- 
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try, became stronger than the military force of 
the government. The people’s army—that is to 
say, to be more accurate, the men under arma— 
numbering about a million, rose in 1911-1913 in 
the southern provinces of China, and not only de- 
feated the imperialistic forces, but crushed them 
entirely, thus putting an end to the Manchu 
tyranny. 

It was a wonderful achievement of the Chinese 
people ; it was a real example of determination on 
the part of a proletariat, which sleeping China 
gave to the oppressed Asiatic peoples. 

Unfortunately the revolution in China was not 
complete, and the reaction with all its horrors 
deprived the people of the republic of the real 
fruits of their revolution. 

“We have not had sufficient bloodshed,” said to 
me one of the prominent Chinese revolutionary 
leaders, “to bring our revolution to the desired 
end, and we have to pay for it.” 

Consequently, China, instead of using a peo- 
ple’s army, had gradually ta return to an imperial- 
istic military organization—she evolved a repub- 
lican army of the European type. 

At the end of 1913, the government decided to 
keep a permanent army of 500,000 men, and the 
new revolution which broke out in Yunnan prov- 
ince caused the further development of the mili- 
tary organization. 

Again the famous Yuan-Shih-Kai appeared with 
his military plan. The country was divided into 
nine military districts, irrespective of provincial 
boundaries. A considerable proportion of the 
troope in these districts are men having no rela- 
tion with the provinces composing the divisions in 
which they are stationed; all efforts have been 
made that the newly created army should be well 
and regularly paid, fed and equipped. Special 
privileges were introduced for the officers, as well 
as attractive and costly uniforms for the troops. 
In short, the western military methods, thanks to 
Yuan-Shih-Kai, have poisoned the Chinese peo- 
ple, awakened in their souls the militaristic in- 
stinct which had slept for centuries in China, since 
the monstrous invasions of the Mongols into Cen- 
tral Asia, Russia, Poland, Prussia, and Hungary, 
up to the Adriatic, when the horde of the Great 
Khan, after having been masters over all Russia 
during two centuries, were defeated by the Rus- 
sians, putting an end to the eastern autocratic 
despotism and adopting one of their own. 

The rapid transformation of the Chinese army 
could serve only as evidence of the promptness 
with which the Chinese are adopting the methods 
which they consider necessary and the ability of 
the Chinese government to overpower all difficul- 
ties, while carrying through even the moet dif- 
ficult program. 

If we turn our attention to the history of China, 
we shall be surprised to find an extraordinary 
similarity in their psychology with that of the old 
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Romans. Like the latter, the Chinese immediately 
appropriate every perfection which they notice in 
their adversaries. Even during their wars, before 
the first unification of the Chinese Empire, this 
could be already observed. The battles against the 
peoples who occupied the lewer Yang-Tee, for in- 
stance, required the use of armed junks, while to 
act against the nomad Huns, who were splendid 
horsemen, a numerous and perfect cavalry was 
formed. 

The anti-militaristic instinct of the Chinese peo- 
ple, however, even in that remote period, was 
against any kind of permanent army. All the 
population is armed and rises as a huge military 
force only in case of danger. Untrained peasants, 
heavily encased in cuirasses, form into a sort of 
battalion, attached to each other with cords in or- 
der to prevent involuntary dispersion. These 
masses direct themselves like heavy inflex- 
ible phalanxes and either crush the enemy or are 
entirely massacred. And this method of warfare 
was voluntarily adopted by the people without any 
violence on behalf of their chiefs. 

The succesess of Ts’inn (457 A. D.), who was 
accustomed to fight the nomads, were greatly ow- 
ing to his brilliant cavalry, which he organized 
according to the method of his enemy. It was he 
who introduced to the Chinese the light and flex- 
ible infantry capable of manouvres. 

It must not be forgotten that for many centuries 
before Christ, the peoples who represent now the 
Chinese nation were in permanent warfare. One 
revolution followed another, one dynasty replaced 
another, anarchy ruled over the whole country 
for decades, and the most terrible despotism paves 
the way for Socialism and Bolshevism. Warefare, 
the most audacious social experiments by the rul- 
ers—that is the history of China, a country which 
passed through a period of the most cruel autocracy 
the world had ever seen, as well as tested abso- 
lute freedom, and even Socialism, in the form 
which the proletariat of the west so ardently de- 
sired to obtain; and again the Chinese people 
found themselves in the hard pincers of the im- 
perialistic despotism. One thing was always strange 
to the Chinese,—this was the crushing power of 
the capitalism, which is now pending over all their 
country. 

It is quite natural that the permanent wars 
which the Chinese waged for centuries should have 
created the famous Chinese strategy and tactics, 
mysterious as are their authors. The military 
books known as “The Chinese Classics” have only 
archaeological value. 


The first military academy in China was organized 
in 380 A. D. According to the Chinese annals, this 
academy was of a very peculiar character. The students 
were all experienced and distinguished officers, while 
their professors, on the contrary, were sages who had 
nothing to do with military art, not to mention warfare. 

It was natural that the students became anti-mili- 
tarists and refused to fight. 
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In 640 A. D. Licheminn inaugurated a military school, 
where he trained the cadets for his guard, and only 
later the Manchus established an examination for those 


who desired to enter the army of the people as officers. 
Personality and ability on the battlefield was sufficient 


‘for appointment as chief of an army, and the success 


of the operations was due only to the general respect 
and obedience. Discipline was supported by the masses. 

The Chinese tactics were never written down; they 
were never studied, but created by every leader in his 
own way. 

History gives us numberless most amazing and clever 
variations of tactical ability by the Chinese generals. 

The king Tch’ou, for instance, defeated and in com- 
plete flight, did not become downhearted, but like Sam- 
son, who sent out foxes by attaching torches to their 
tales and letting them rium against the enemy, the 
Chinese king directed at his pursuers elephants with 
gigantic ignited torches, thus arresting the pursuit. 

General Lieou-Pang, in order to defeat a strong ad- 
versary, bars the river with a dam, then entices the 
enemy, by a skillful retreat, into the dry bed of the 
river, and, while the enemy is moving half of his forces 
along it, he opens the dam and gives free rein to the 
water, thus dividing the army of his enemy in two 
and partially defeating each in turn. 

In order to understand the development of Chinese 
strategy, it is necessary to turn to the Chinese annals 
and analyze th gigantic operations of their great leaders. 

The first Emperor of China, Ts’in, left the throne of 
his country to his son who, incapable, cruel, and wanton, 
could not maintain order in China, and was dethroned 
by an adventurer named Lieou-Pang in 202 B. GC As 
this usurper originated from the province of Han, his 
dynasty became known under that name. In spite of 
the fact that Lieou-Pang was illiterate and savage, he 
obtained a great popularity by a restoration of the true 
doctrine of Confucius, which was suppressed by the 
First Emperor, and he was the first who celebrated a 
sacrifice on the grave of Confucius, who now is cele- 
brated in China as a saint. The old books which were 
destroyed by order of Ts’in, and a small part of which 
were saved by some sages, appeared again in i 
thus glorifying the name of Lieou-Pang, who in re- 
ality was a tyrant of tyrants. 

In 140-87 B. C., the dynasty of Han attained its zenith, 
under the rule of the emperor Ou. It was now the 
Chinese who became the aggressors. The peoples who 
occupied the territory south of Yang-Tse were con- 
quered, as well as the provinces of Tonkin, Hainan, 
Yunnan and Sze-Chuan, Korea, which was founded 
by a Chinese prince in 245 B. C., was invaded also, and 
there is an interesting hypothesis by Chinese historians 
that one of the princes of the family of the emperor 
Ou, about 443-473 A. D., after having fled to the Japan- 
ese islands, laid the foundation of the empire of the 
Rising Sun. 

Meanwhile the Huns started their invasion of China, 
and Ou met them with a formidable army, throwing 
the invaders far back from his frontier, paying for 
this victory by losing all his army im the Mongolian 
deserts, where the leaders of the army lost their way. 
In order to avoid such a disaster in the future, the 
warlike emperor directed an explorer, Tchang-Kien, to 
investigate Mongolia and the western country as far 
as possible. Overcoming a thousand dangerous adven- 
tures, Tchang-Kien traveled for ten years, exploring 
Mongolia up to Lake Baikal, then penetrating into 
Kashgaria and Turkestan to Aral Sea, and very prob- 
ably he was also in Afghanistan. 

The annals show us that after his return to China, 
the Emperor sent an army to Sogdiana, a kingdom gov- 
erned by the Greeks, which henceforth submitted to 
the Chinese. 

During this epoch of Chinese aggressiveness, the 
power of the Huns grew immensely, and they were di- 
vided into two nations. 
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On the Chinese frontiers the oriental Huns settled, 
while on the west, up to the Caspian Sea and Ural, the 
western Huns were scattered. Those were the Huns 
whom Attila led in the conquest of Europe. China 
gradually came under the domination of the Huns. 

In 73-102 A. D. Pan-Chao, with a small 
army, succeeded in conquering thirty-six kingdoms of 
Turkestan, and almost reached the Roman frontier. 
In 97 he sent an envoy, Kan-iin, to the Romans, but the 
ambassador lost his way and returned without having 
accomplished his mission, and only in 166 did the 
Roman mission of Antonius reach China by sea. 

Under the domination of the Huns, China passed 
a most terrifying period of its existence. Easily de- 
feated by the invaders, the Chinese people were divided 
into three empires, and thousands of separate princi- 
palities, each at war with the other. Anarchy ruled 
everywhere, and the empire had an emperor without an 
empire. 

In 545 the name of a new people first appears. They 
are the Turks, a tribe of the western Huns. The Turks, 
by force of arms, established their authority in the 
center and started the conquest of China. In 605, the 
Chinese armies, under the new conquerors, subjected 
to their power Tonkin and Annam, and the provinces 
of Cambodge became tributaries to China. The em- 
peror Yang-ti with his navy displayed great activity. 
In 606, Turkestan is again under the Chinese rule, 
and the next year a formidable army and a powerful 
navy is ordered to reconquer Corea, which for a long 
time had regained its independency. 

A million, one hundred and thirty thousand soldiers 
accompanied by a like number of coolies, march into 
Corea, whereas the navy sails toward several Corean 
ports, for cooperation with the land army. These mili- 
tary movements are organized in perfect order and with 
real strategical instinct. The large Liao-ho River is 
crossed with extraordinary ability. The offenders meet 
resistance on the battlefield of Liao-yang, and suffer 
a serious defeat. Another army of 350,000 crosses the 
Yalu, directing its march on Pin-hsiang, in order to 
cooperate with the flotilla which was entering the river. 
But, in spite of all efforts, the enemy succeeds in re- 
sisting this attack, and the Chinese are defeated in 
spite of the fact that two fresh armies repeat the fruit- 
less attack on Liao-yang. Nevertheless, the Chinese 
win the war strategically, having exhausted their ad- 
versaries to such an extent that the Coreans are obliged 
to ask for peace. The Chinese emperor victoriously 
enters Corea, where he perishes with all his forces, 
thanks to the sudden outbreak of revolution. 

As soon as the dynasty gained full control of China, 
further conquests are made. The Chinese army pene- 
trates into Persia, already conquered by the Arabs, and 
the son of T’ang, Prince Firouz, is made ruler over 
all Turkestan. On the other hand, in the East, again 
the conquest of Corea by the Chinese begins, followed 
by a rather serious friction between Japan and China. 
In 667 a Chinese army, 300,000 strong, invades Corea. 

Through skillful diplomatic relations, Chinese rulers 
approach Abbasside Kalifs, and cordial relations are 
established with the Arabs, and the latter enter the 
Chinese service. Tonkin and Annam revolt and are 
delivered from the invaders, but again conquered and 
subjected to China, and the Tibetian army, as well as 
the army of Nepal, under Chinese leaders of Hun origin, 
seize India and take over six hundred towns and cap- 
ture Magadha (Patna), the sovereign of which is 
brought to China. These succesful wars strenghten the 
Tibetan military force and im frve centuries they be- 
come the most menacing neighbors for the Arabs as 
well as the Chinese. Haroun-al-Rashid together with 
China in vain tried to stop the permanent invasion of 
his country by the Tibetans; in 763 they captured the 
Chinese capital Singanfou. 

Again a period of revolutioa and civil wars took place 
in China. The dynasty of T’ang vanishes and the new 
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barbarians, Kitai, the masters of all Manchuria and 
eastern Mongolia, become the rulerss of China. Like 
the Huns, the Turks also divided into western and 
eastern Turks. The Western control Turkestan, Persia, 
and Asia Minor, while the Eastern became the Chinese 
themselves. The Kitais consttiute one such tribe of 
Chinified Turks, and they then began to control the 
Chinese people. In 1023, they are in possession of the 
province of Petchili, and they proclaim their emperor 
the emperor of China. They are the Kitais who have 
built Peking. 

But another Turko-Chinese people is watching the 
Kitais, ready to attack them from the rear. They are 
the Manchus. Their prince Han-Lin conquers West 
Mongolia, there forming a strong army of various 
tribes, mostly nomads, he invades Turkestan and there 
creates the fabulous realm of the “Priest John.” 

Kaifong-fou is captured by the Manchus also, and 
the Chinese Emperor Soung is captured. One of his 
brothers, however, succeeds in escaping and establishing 
the Soung dynasty in the south of Yang-tse. Since 
China presents two large empires: the Northern and 
Southern, the Southern Chinese empire under the 
Soungs, though weak in military force, developed art 
and science to a high point, but was unable to prevent 
the menace that threatened it from another nomad 
tribe of Turko-Chinese origin—the Mongols. 

The famous Mongolian Khan, Tiemoutchin, succeeded 
in forming a federation of the Tartars after end- 
less fighting, and fi crushed the Kitai emperor 
Ouang, as well as the legendary priest John, and in 
1208 proclaimed himself Gengis-Khan, the illustrious 
and inflexible. In 1208, he attacked the Manchus and 
pushed them south of Hoang-ho, capturing the province 
of Pechili. Meanwhile the generals of this Mongolian 
leader conquered Turkestan. After entering Samar- 
kand, Gengis-Khan sent his captains, Jebe and Sou- 
boutai, with 25,000 horsemen, to the west. It was the 
most brilliant cavalry reconnaissance that military his- 
tory ever witnessed. Both Mongolian leaders, after 
having crossed Persia, penetrated into Georgia; in the 
Caucasus they moved along the Volga and stopped at 
the Dnieper, after having won a hundred victories; 
then, in 1219, they returned via the North Caspian. 
The bulk of the Gengis-Khan forces, however, con- 
quered Persia and entered through Afghanistan into 
India as far as Delhi. 1227, Gengis-Khan died, while 
on his way home from Tibet, where he had obtained 
a series of victories. 

It is very interesting to note that generally we are 
accustomed to interpret the name of Gengis-Khan as 
synoiymous with destruction. Western historians have 
presented this man as a paragon of evil, and he, like 
Attila, is pictured as a man whose only aim during his 
life was the annihilation of the people by fire and iron. 
But if we look in the historical documents of Asia, if 
we go through the Chimese annals as well as the books 
of the most remote oriental writers, in countries which 
were enemies to that eastern conqueror, if we shall read 
the memoires of Marco Polo or Joinville, we shall come 
to quite a different conclusion about the deeds of 
Gengis-Khan. We shall understand that this great 
captain was a genuine organizer, a skillful strategist, 
an administrator without a peer, a peace-maker. “His 
death caused a great sorrow,” says Marco Polo, and 
Joinville added that he “had won the peace,” and one 
of these historians wrote this after he had returned 
from China, while the other was on his way to Europe 
from Syria. The armies of Gengis-Khan, which we call 
“hordes,” were marvelously organized and equipped; 
their discipline and tactics were perfect and especially 
the commissariat and the supply in general of his 
armies was put on a very high level by Gengis-Khan. 
And before any movement of the Mongolian forces a 
most serious and complete reconoitering, accomplished 
by a special detachment of the commissariat officials, 
took place. Such a reconnoisance naturally was sup- 
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ported by a strong military force, composed of cavalry 
only, but of no tactical importance. In a most peace- 
ful way, these detachments approached the population 
of the regions which would lie on the path of the bulk 
of the army, and try to establish good relations with 
them and purchase the suitable products which would 
be indispensable to the troops. So were established the 
provisional bases along the whole marching line of the 
Mongolian armies. The requisitionary bonuses were 
invented by the Mongolians. Parallel with the move- 
ment of the Gengis-Khan troops into unknown coun- 
tries, a work of surveying went on in a most remark- 
able way; land was proportionally divided amongst the 
population and order introduced in the administration 
of those countries, where, until the arriving of the 
Mongols only anarchy ruled. 

In his book, Turcs et Mongols, p. 279, Leon Cahun 
says: “In the XIIIth century, the Mongols were a civil- 
ized people as regards military art, and those who were 
defeated by them were the barbarians, because, not by 
their numbers, but exclusively by the ability and high 
education of their generals and administrators have 
the Mongols obtained their successes; their campaign 
of 1219 is as regular and carried on in as absolute order 
as was our classic campaign of 1805.” 

The emperor himself very rarely directed the troops 
personally, entrusting the command entirely to the ini- 
tiative of his generals. Practically, he was onty a states- 
man, who planned a general policy, which strategy had 
to carry through by a militaty campaign. The wars 
of the Mongols were real wars, of pacification and or- 
ganization of the countries which for centuries were 
in permanent anarchy. Naturally the Mongols were 
severe and pitiless to those who resisted their orders, 
but once order was established, the population did not 
feel any oppression. 

After the death of Gengis-Khan, the countries from 
the Dnieper to the Yellow Sea and the river Indus 
were organized and promised peace and prosperity. 
Only the Manchus continued their resistance to the 
Mongols. 

_In 1233 one of the Mongol generals, Sabutai, be- 
sieged the Manchu capital, Kaifong-fou when the Man- 
chus used against his troops for the first time gun- 
powder ; the emperor of the Manchu dynasty was slain 
and the country up to the Blue river submitted to the 
Mongols. This accomplished, Saboutai began to con- 
tinue the plan prepared by his emperor; the reconnais- 
sance of Europe had been already carried through under 
Gengis-Khan. It was now for Saboutai to undertake 
the conquest of Europe, using the invention of the 
Manchus—the newly discovered explosive—gunpowder. 

This tremendous movement of the Mongols to the 

west 1s very well known and I do not think it neces- 
sary to go into a detailed description of this gigantic 
campaign, but I cannot pass over the perfect organi- 
zation of the army of a million of the Mongolian con- 
queror. As usual, the cavalry was sent as vanguard, 
in order to clear the way for the infantry and to in- 
spect the supply bases already organized during the 
previous march of the Mongolian armies. The cavalry 
had to keep in permanent communication with the bulk 
of the army. An enormous number of coolies followed 
the fighting forces and the wives of the soldiers were 
allowed to follow them in military transports, but in 
no case with the troops. Perfect order was kept by 
strict discipline. In such order, Saboutai moved his 
tremendous army through Russia, Poland and Hungary, 
where in 1241 his troops remained for one year, holding 
the country as far as the Adriatic, reaching Vienna, 
and no nation of Europe dared to attack them; and 
only the death of the Great Khan forced Saboutai to 
begin the evacuation of Central Europe. Prince Batou 
was left in the region between the Dnieper and the 
Volga, while Houlagou attacked the Arabian empire; 
he started from Syria and destroyed the Khaliphate of 
Bagdad, but melted while hammering on Egypt. 
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The invention of the compass allowed the Chinese to 
travel freely over the seas and a century before the 
Europeans the Chinese undertook long and dangerous 
sea expeditions. The squadron of the Mongols arrived 
in Formosa and made it a tributary. Chinese vessels 
reached Luzon, the Sundra islands, Ceylon, and as far 
as Madagascar. Japan, irritated by the conquest of 
Corea by the Mongols, executed their enemys, thus 
provoking a new war with China. The emperor Kou- 
bilai at once mobilized a flotilla of 900 vessels, to 
transport to Japan 100,000 troops, but a terrible typhoon 
destroyed this armada near Tsushima, and only a few 
Chinese invaders saved their lives by being picked up 
by the Japanese fishermen. 

When Koubilai became emperor of China, he es- 
tablished himself at Peking and became the most pow- 
erful sovereign in the world. From the Don to the 
Yellow Sea all obeyed this Mongolian ruler, and the 
Venetian traveler Marco Polo, for many years in the 
service of this Khan, described him as “the most power- 
ful man who existed in the world since our forefather 
Adam.” The Pope, as well as Saint Louis, Innocent 
III, and many monks, and the ambassadors of all the 
states of Asia and Russia all paid visits to the successor 
of the Great Khan, some of them as vassals, and others 
as the envoys of their respective sovereigns. 

And many interesting examples are given by history 
of the ability of the Chinese generals who never studied 
eithe strategy or tactics. And how could real tac- 
tics be established in China, which never had pro- 
fessional soldiers, whose military force was created 
only when a war was imminent, and where, in peace 
time, military training was not in practice. 

Only in 711 A. D. was conscription introduced to 
the Chinese people. All the population between 25 and 
50 became subject to the military training without in- 
terfering in their private life. They were allowed, how- 
ever, to continue their business and their work. It 
was a compulsory military education such as Trotsky 
has introduced in Russia. An army of 130,000 mer- 
cenaries was also formed and they were enlisted for 
all their lives. In 780, we already find 768,000 soldiers 
in the Chinese army fully equipped by the state. 

Under Wang-nan-chen, conscription touched 
only the sons of some families, since the third 
son and a most extraordinary system of requisi- 
tion of horses was established amongst the farm- 
ers, who in case of war had to furnish the recruits 
with a suitable horse. This progress in military 
organization was accompanied by a series of tech- 
nical innovations, especially for purposes of siege. 
The ballistas, the catapults, the battering rams, 
moving towers, as well as moving bridges, and all 
machinery known to the Greeks and Romans were 
used in China, greatly developed and perfected. 
The various fortications, the trenches, including 
the underground communications, could easily 
compete with those of our epoch. 

Amongst the most remarkable earthworks which 
the Chinese people built in the past, the gigantic 
system of canals and the famous Great Wall even 
now produce astonishment among modern engi- 
neers. It is essential to note that these atruc- 
tures were built mostly for strategical purposes in 
order to facilitate the transport of armies. The 
king Ou dug a canal between Hang-tcheou, Yang- 
tee and Hoang-ho in 485-481 which later was de- 
veloped into the so-called Imperial Canal system. 


The famous king Ts’in, who, after having de 
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feated his last adversary, the King of Tch-ou in 
221 B. C., and proclaimed himself Cheu-Hoang- 
Ti, which means the king of kings, or emperor, 
was confronted with a new danger. The frontier 
of the kingdom of Huang and Ti which was what 
is now China, became the object of constant at- 
tacks of the Huns and other nomads. In order to 
guarantee the safeguarding of his country, Ts’in 
started the most formidable construction the world 
has ever seen. A wall of ten thousand lis (3,500 
kilometers) was built. It was ten meters in height, 
ten meters thick at the base and four meters thick 
at the top. Every hundred meters, a tower was 
built, with a passage through its base so that the 
free movement along the top of the wall remained 
open for the troops and even for vehicles. Para- 
pets, which protected the troopers from the ene- 
my’s flashlights, bordered the walls on its both- 
sides. It was a rather difficult task for the at- 
tackers to take possession of such a wall which 
was in reality nothing but a strategical route con- 
necting the capital and the ocean by three routes 
ten hundred meters wide and ten meters above 
the ground, by means of which the necessary re- 
inforcements could be immediately despatched to 
the Great Wall if required. In possession of such 
a strategical route, the Chinese established a won- 
derful defensive system, which allowed them to de- 
fend their country by using a minimum number 
of troops, or to act on so-called inner lines, which, 
as a matter of fact is a purely modern strategical 
method of warfare. 

Far from meaning that the Chinese are a cow- 
ardly lot, the Great Wall in reality was not con- 
structed in order that they might hide themselves 
behind it. The critics who laughed at the Chinese 
for that great strategical construction have ne- 
glected the fact that the ancient Romans also used. 
similar means of defense, having built the famous 


walls of Hadrian and Trojan, the remains of which- 


we can see even now, and though they were much 
smaller than the Chinese Wall their strategical 
importance was equal to that of the Great Wall 
of China. , 

In 547 incendiary bombs were used, and some 
special appliances, which projected arrows in 
masses, aS our machine guns project bullets— 
exactly in the same way. At last, in 1232, at 
Kaifong-fu, when the Mongols besieged the Man- 
chus, gunpowder was Officially put into action, and 
ten years later the Mongols used the first artillery 
‘gun, an instrument that has since become such 
a means of destruction in our civilized world. 

When the Portuguese first appeared in China, 
the Chinese already were manufacturing field-guns, 
and small guns fixed on their camels’ backs and 
a catholic monk, Adam Schall, was directing a 
gun factory in Peking. The victory of the British 
navy over the Chinese during the opium war 
forced the Chinese government to establish at the 
mouth of the Pei-ho the forts whose batteries in 
1860 repulsed the attack of the Anglo-French 
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fleet and forced the invaders to resort to land 
operations. 

And in spite of this military ability of the Chi- 
nese people, there are no written military books, 
and if such are in existence nobody reads them 
except scientific historians. 

The defeats which China has constantly suffered 
since her first acquaintance with Europeans, in 
spite of her military past, seem ridiculous, and this 
was often enterpreted as a lack of bravery on the 
part of the Chinese people, even in the defence of 
their own country from the invaders. In reality 
it is not so. Every Chinaman is very practical and 
a great philosopher; he at once realized that the 
Europeans were technically superior and that it 
would be useless to resist them. The strategical 
method of almost all Chinese military leaders al- 
ways was based on the same principles, namely 
to entice the enemy into the country and to anni- 
hilate him at the first favorable opportunity; how 
similar such principles are, in general, to the Rus- 
sian strategy ! 

In regard to European invasions in China, the 
Chinese policy remained unchanged. Neither time 
nor sufferings mean much to the Chinese peo- 
ple, they look ahead with a purely Chinese phil- 
osophy, knowing well that a day will come when 
the invaders will evacuate China and retire. 

The bravery of the Chinese and their contempt 
for death is very well known, especially to those 
who have had an opportunity to meet the Chinese 
fighters on the battlefields. 

The English and French know this perfectly, as 
well as the Japanese. 

The Manchu cavalry in 1894, during the battle 
of Pinhsiang, performed wonders, and the Chinese 
garrison of a fort at Taku, numbering 1,000, in 
1860 preferred to end their existence by commit- 
ting suicide rather than surrender to the enemy. 

The fighting spirit of the Chinese may be il- 
lustrated by the following historical incident. Dur- 
ing the attack on Taku in 1860, the allies had in 
their possession a great number of coolies who 
were ordered to bring storming ladders to the 
ramparts. They moved calmly under the bullets 
of their own people, the defenders of the fort, but 
at the moment of general attack, the atmosphere of 
battle so excited them that they charged the fort 
and were the first on the summits of its works. 

In “L/Expedition de Chine en 1900,” by Colonel 
de Pelacot, of the French army, as well as the 
French General Frey’s “L’Armee Chinoise,” we 
find the moat enthusiastic tribute to the bravery 
and military ability of the Chinese people. The 
English General Gordon, for instance, writes: “It 
is time to stop the groundless talk about the sleepi- 
ness of the Chinese. As much as he is calm in 
peace-time, he is dangerous and audacious during 
war, if properly commanded.” And Lord Wolseley 
declares: “The Chinese posseses all the virtues of 
a real warrior.” 

(Continued on page 468) 
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OS appears to be about to enter the already 

large group of nations that are negotiating 
peace with Soviet Russia. A Moscow message of 
April 29, appearing in New York newspapers, May 
8, states that a Chinese diplomatic and military 
mission, accompanied by a number of merchants, 
which arrived at Verkhnie-Udinsk, Transbaikalia, 
April 24, has reached an agreement with the rep- 
resentatives of the Russian and Transbaikal gov- 
ernments by which the Russo-Chinese frontier is 
to be opened for exports and imports. Exchange 
of goods, it is further reported, has already begun 
between China and Turkestan, and “China has re- 
fused further to recognize the representatives of 
the former Russian government in Peking, who 
have protested, together with the French officials, 
against the Russo-Chinese negotiations.” 

We do not know whether the former Russian 
representatives at Peking, during their post-mor- 
tem existence as Russian representatives since No- 
vember 7, 1917, have been financed from the same 
source as their former colleagues in European 
countries, but it is apparent that the former Rus- 
sian representatives at Peking are more in har- 
mony with their French colleagues than with the 
de facto government of Russia today. With these 
French colleagues, and with the practice of the 
Russian diplomacy of the past, the former Russian 
representatives at Peking no doubt feel a strong 
bond of union, equalled in intensity only by the 
aversion they must feel when they read of the 
manner in which the Soviet Government is frankly 
renouncing all the loot of former Russian Govern- 
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ments. We cannot wonder that the former Rus- 
sian representatives at Peking fly to the breasts 
of their imperialistic French colleagues for con- 
solation, when they read, as we do in the New 
York Times of May 3 (Special Washington mes- 
sage of May 2), that a new Soviet manifesto to 
China denounces “all the enterprises of conquest 
by the former Russian Government, and therefore 
will return the Chinese Eastern Railway to China 
without compensation. It will also restore to 
China all the mines, forests and gold mines ob- 
tained from China by the Governments of the 
Romanovs, Kerensky, Horvath, Semionov, Kolchak 
and other bureaucrats.” This, to be sure, is food 
too strong for the stomachs of those who have 
spent all their lives in the old, disreputable game 
of treacherous politeness with the representatives 
of other nations. And, in passing, how like each 
other do all the Russian governments seem that 
are enumerated in the denunciation! In the three 
years or more that have passed since the Czar was 
deposed, how similar to his were the governments 
of “Kerensky, Horvath, Semionov, Kolchak, and 
other bureaucrats,” too numerous to catalog, that 
have sprung up in his wake, despite all their rich 
variety of democratic pretense ! 

One New York newspaper, about two months 
ago, commenting editorially on a premature an- 
nouncement of the Russo-Chinese negotiations now 
officially recorded, remarked with amazement, al- 
most dismay, the complete revolution in interna- 
tional relations that would be involved in a renun- 
ciation, on the part of the Russian people, of all 
schemes and plans for conquest that had been 
cherished for decades, if not for centuries, by their 
now deposed masters. The mind that still dwells 
in the shadows of the awkward and obscene past 
can scarcely conceive of the brightness and direct- 
ness of the future, the plain-dealing and simple 
language, the outstretched hand for the future, 
and the wiping out of old ecares for the past. 
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F RANCE seems to understand the new language 

—which means, of course, the new interna- 
tional philosophy—less than any of the other na- 
tions. France, which for several years past has 
been for many generous souls the torch-bearer of 
freedom and democracy in the struggle to over- 
throw the German militaristic government, is con- 
tinuing the process, recently begun, of affording 
increasingly convincing evidence that her own ag- 
gressive militarism is of a type not easily dis- 
tinguished from the baleful oppression which she 
aided in destroying. There cannot now be many 
persons who do not understand how completely 
the French imperialists are aping their German 
predecessors, and we find that even Mr. Walter 
Duranty, cabling on May 2 from Paris to the 
New York Times, is fairly well aware of the na- 
tare of the force that is driving the French Govern- 
ment to hurl into the struggle against Soviet Rus- 
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sia all the resources of France and all the men— 
of Poland. 

The Poles, says Mr. Duranty, acting for their 

master, the French Government, are aiming not 
at Moscow, which Mr. Duranty appears to think 
is a rather difficult and troublesome city to take, 
but at Kiev, and, chiefly, at Odessa, because there 
it would be possible to control the export of grain 
in the interest of France. Let us quote Mr. Du- 
ranty: 
The real goal of their offensive is Odessa, the most 
important port of the empire. The Poles do not pre- 
tend to seize it for themselves. By a clever arrange- 
ment whose main lines were doubtless dictated further 
west than Warsaw—they are now in the position of 
protectors of Ukrainian independence against Soviet 
tyranny. The Ukrainian leader Petlura will have vivid 
gratitude for the Polish help, and it will be his very 
evident interest to remain friendly with the only na- 
tion in Eastern Europe that has a powerful and active 
western backer. For behind Poland stands France, fin- 
ancially exhausted, it may be, but possessing huge stores 
of arms and munitions and possessing, too, able and 
devoted officers to instruct and lead the Polish troops. 
The worst cause of France’s financial weakness is the 
enormous excess of her imports over exports, and the 
biggest single import is wheat. That wheat she must 
buy from countries whose exchange is at an intolerable 
premium, and that premium ever mounting. If Odessa 
can be securely held by France’s friends, the vast 
wheat stores of the Ukraine, Europe’s granary, would 
become available to French shippers. Instead of pay- 
ing in dollars, France would pay in rubles or in Polish 
money, both far below the French currency.—New 
York Times, May 3. 


There is no doubt it is difficult for nations that 
are keeping their populations off the farms, in 
order to keep them at warlike and imperialistic 
tasks, to obtain wheat and other prime necessities 
of life from other countries. One way is to buy 
it, and Soviet Russia, through her representatives 
abroad as well as in numerous official communi- 
cations from Moscow, has offered to sell it, or ex- 
change it—which amounts to the same thing—and 
this offer has been made to France as well as to 
all other countries without exception. France, 
Mr. Duranty tells us, prefers not to buy or ex- 
change with the Russian Soviet Government, or the 
Ukrainian Soviet Government, but will first steal 
the land from those governments, with the aid of 
Polish troops (themselves very unwilling to be 
used in this unbrotherly work), and then pay, in 
various monetary units of no leas picturesque than 
fictitious value, not the original and rightful holder 
of the land, but the thief with whose aid it has 
been stolen. 

Of course, we are here guilty of a fault that is 
not new in the annals of international relations— 
of selling the bear’s akin before the bear has been 
laid low, and, on reflection, we admit that it is not 
certain that Poland, and, through her, France, will 
find this a more profitable way of securing Russian 
wheat than buying it and paying for it. We think 
it is possible that France may be taking the short- 
est cut, if she persists in this course, of preventing 
herself from getting any grain at all. But the 
thing we wish to point out is that France, if she 
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continues to finance—of course, in reality, to 
insist on—Polish ession in Russia, is us- 
ing the old Roman method of exploiting peri- 
pheral territory: she is stealing the grain that 
others have raised; she is taxing foreign, pros- 
pectively subject, races by theft; she is thus af- 
fording one more classic example of a phenomenon 
we have witnessed before: the resort to the methods 
of barbarism and underproduction (when nations 
were compelled to steal produce to feed their slaves 
and soldiers), in order to keep alive a system that 
has already attained “over-production” and by it 
been driven into imperialistic warfare and military 
exhaustion. And the intensity of the application 
of this desperate remedy varies directly with the 
seriousness of the need: while Great Britain nego- 
tiates, more or less successfully, with her colonies 
in Australia for the delivery of wheat allotments, 
France negotiates with Poland for aid in conquer- 
ing wheat areas by military force. 
* S 2 


U BBAINE has had the misfortune in the past 
decade of being played up by the various 
power groups against each other, of being fostered 
as a nation by those who would use the claims of 
her people in order to further imperialistic aims 
foreign to their rea] interests. Early in the world 
war, a veritable flood of literature was launched 
at Berlin and Vienna, to prove to the world that 
the conquest of southern Russia by the Central 
Powers was planned by them in order to free the 
Ukrainians and enable them to “attain their na- 
tional aspirations.” The Allies were not slow to 
establish a counter-propaganda, and the more ad- 
roit Ukrainian “statesmen” have profited not a lit- 
tle from time to time by steering the “national 
movement” in directions dictated from alternating 
centers of policy “further west than Warsaw.” Ever 
since the armistice of November 11, 1918, this has 
of course meant faithful service to the cause of 
the Allies, in most cases France. But there isn’t 
much left for these Ukrainian “patriots” to sell 
to the French Government. They are completely 
discredited in Ukraine, and their country has been 
cleared, through the cooperation of its worker and 
t population with the forces of the Russian 
Red Army, of all the counter-revolutionary forces 
that had gained a foothold there, including those 
of Simon Petlura. No doubt Petlura is now being 
provided with a new job by the Polish Govern- 
ment, that of gathering up the shattered remains 
of his “national” army, and fitting them into the 
scheme of the new Polish-French aggression 
against Soviet Russia, which appears, from Mr. 
Duranty’s cable, quoted above, to be taking a south- 
erly direction. It is to be hoped that the approach- 
ing defeat of the “Polish-French Adventure” (as 
the New York Times calls it in an editorial of 
May 3), will also eliminate the picturesque and 
ubiquitous figure of Simon Petlura from the coun- 
ter-revolutionary arena. 
No one will welcome the Poles in Ukraine and 
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the country has suffered eo much military activity 
in the last few months that it is not certain that 
much grain has been sown; besides, so little in 
the way of foodstuffs has been stored, that it is 
clear that the inhabitants must use all of their 
surplus to prepare for the next winter. Or is it 
the intention of the French-Polish invaders to take 
what grain there is, and leave nothing for the 
Ukrainians themselves? Or, will they—in case 
they should occupy any important areas of Ukrain- 
ian territory—permit the Ukrainians to fulfill 
their treaty obligations, involving exchanges of 
foodstuffs for manufactured products with Soviet 
Russia, before they demand their contribution of 
wheat to be sent to France? ‘These are questions 
to which the answers would be interesting, if they 
were not self-evident, and France will show, by the 
manner in which she answers them, whether the 
lessons taught by the German militarists, whom 
she has now vanquished, have been fully absorbed. 
Our Paris correspondent, writing from that city 
at a date much earlier than that of Mr. Duranty’s 
cable, points out the French origin of the present 
Ukrainian “aspirations” (to be printed in the next 
issue of Soviet Russia). 
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APPEAL TO THE ENGLISH WORKERS 

Lansbury has brought the following letter from 
Lenin to the English workers: 

“If you will succeed in bringing about a peace- 
ful revolution in England no one will be as happy 
about it as we. Accustom yourselves to the dis- 
cipline of the trade unions, create a strong dis- 
cipline for the labor movement. Don’t split the 
movement until forced to do so. Don’t weaken it 
through premature strikes and revolts. 

“Be united as long as it is possible. Don’t let your- 
selves be driven to resort prematurely to force.” 

—Quoted from Arbetter-Stimme of Warsaw, 
March 31, 1920. 


ADVANCE OF RED TROOPS 

Moscow, March 3.—The military bulletin of 
the northern fronts states: In the Murmansk 
district, the Red troops have occupied the station 
of Soroki, on the White Sea coast, 45 versts to 
the south of Kem. The Caucasian front reports: 
Supplementary information indicates that we took 
more than 4,000 prisoners in the fall of Stavropol. 


OUR NEIGHBOR CHINA 
(Continued from page 465) 

“The day will come,” says Captain d’Ollone in 
his wonderful book La Chine Novatrice et Guer- 
riere, “when China will form the most formidable 
army in the world.” 

And Captain d’Ollone is perfectly right; I only 
ean complete the statement of this French explorer 
of China by adding that the future Chinese army 
will be a people’s army, created on the same prin- 
ciples as those underlying the first anti-militaristic 
army of the Russian proletariat. 


RUBSIA 


ITALY TRADES WITH RUSSIA 

Avanti publishes the following resolution of the 
Executive Committee of the consumer’s league in 
Milan : 

“The Executive Committee of the Consumer’s 
League administration in Milan took notice of 
the information (which appeared in the Italian 
and foreign newspapers) concerning the reopening 
of commercial relations with Russia by the Allied 
powers. 

“Great satisfaction was expressed over the pos- 
sibility of reestablishment of economical inter- 
course of the allied governments with Russia; this 
policy had its initiative in the unanimous resolu- 
tion accepted in the Italian Parliament at the 
session of December last. It is the duty of the 
administration of the Consumer’s League of Milan 
to favor every well disposed movement morally 
and materially, and it is ready to support such 
movements as tend to reopen new markets for 
new commercial commodities and articles of ne- 
cessity; we can easily see the significant character 
of this movement for our big city, its relation to 
other similar consumers’ leagues and to other dis- 
tributing organizations of our nation. This seems 
to be the only way to prevent the endless increase 
of prices on all articles necessary for the League. 
It must‘ unite with the more sound and alert 
elements of the country in order with all its power 
to prevent this new initiative of the Entente Gov- 
ernments from being taken up and utilized by 
private speculators, without the least advantage, 
more likely to the disadvantage, of the consumers. 
ers. 

“Tt is therefore resolved, that the administration 
of the Consumers’ League in Milan shall be at the 
head of this commercial movement ; Italy will then 
be able (with the aid of its organs of communistic 
tendency, of provincial consumers’ leagues and 
cooperations) to be in the first line when advan- 

will arrive from this international situation. 

“Tt further resolves to carry on all the necessary 
negotiations and to arrange the work in order to 
get in direct touch with the organs of the pro- 
ducers and consumers in Russia. 

“Tt resolves, at last, to inform about this decision 
the mayor of the town of Milan in order that he 
may use his authority in securing the consent of 
the majority of the consumers of Milan ; the latter 
shall influence the government to carry out all the 
necessary practical measures in order to obtain dif- 
ferent facilities (passports, credentials, moral and 
economical support, means of transportation, etc.), 
which are essential for the reestablishment of com- 
mercial relations with Russia.” 
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PEACE NEGOTATIONS WITH POLAND 

Moscow, March 31.—The People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs has proposed to the 
Polish Government that Dorpat be the seat of 
the peace negotiations. 
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The Japanese at Vladivostok 


By Max M. ZrPpin. 


The occupation of Vladivostok and the Ussuri 
region by the Japanese was by no means a sur- 
prise to those who have watched the behavior of the 
Japanese in Siberia from the time of the Russian 
revolution. ‘The Russians have never had any 
illusions as to the “help” the Japanese were sup- 
posedly giving them. No Russian trusted them. 
Even that negligible little lot of “Kolchakiste” 
that were helping the Allied governments and 
thereby the Japanese government, to entrench 
themselves in Siberia, never had any illusions as 
to the outcome. It was a simple case of monarchists 
helping foreign imperialists in order to be helped 
by them in turn. It was a case of traitors giving 
away parts of Rusisa to foreigners that they might 
rule over the rest later. 

As far back as June, 1917, when the writer of 
these lines landed in Vladivostok and was greeted 
by much white bunting, with red circles in the 
middle (purporting to represent a rising sun, and 
called the Japanese flag), flying from many a boat 
in the Vladivostok harbor, even in those days of the 
flowering of the beloved of the Allies, Kerensky, 
the. Russians knew that these Japanese boats, and 
these Japanese flags were there for the eventual 
occupation of the Russian Far East by the Japan- 
ese. Because the Japanese militarists and imperi- 
alists themselves have never made a secret of 
their designs on Siberia and have said quite openly 
that they are bent on grabbing as much Russian 
territory as will befit the occasion, to pay for their 
great “sacrifices” in this great “war for democra- 
cy.” It was clear to every Russian that all that 
the Japanese imperialists needed was a chance, and 
the Allied intervention in Russia and actual occu- 
pation of Siberia, was too good a chance for them 
to lose. And they did not let it pass. 

Equally, it is not surprising that in the circles 
of the Allied governments, including Washington, 
if one is to take the word of the anonymous special 
correspondent of The New York Times, quoting, 
as is his habit, that mysterious source, the “gov- 
ernment circles,” that in those quarters the whole 
thing caused no surprise. “The Japanese occupa- 
tion of Vladivostok” he tells us, “is considered here 
a logical consequence of preceding developments.” 
Indeed it is! Besides if any one in those circles 
was startled by the turn of affairs, what else could 
he do but put on a smiling face? What are they 
to do about it? They cannot send an army to Si- 
beria to defend the Russian Bolsheviki, can they? 
And by the testimony of no less an authority than 
General Graves they are, that is the Russians of 
Siberia, all Bolsheviki. Or to put it in the words 
of another American officer, “The Bolsheviki are 
the only white people in Siberia.” 

‘The treacherous occupation of Vladivostok by the 

Japanese occurred just two years to a day after 


the Allies had landed their troops in the same city 
and for the same reason, for the sake of “keeping 
order.” On April 5, 1918, the Japanese, with the 
reluctant or zealous help, as the case may be, of 
the other Allied governments landed their soldiers 
in Vladivostok, a city as orderly and peaceful as 
any city on the face of the globe, because a Japan- 
ese merchant was robbed and killed by some un- 
known person, as the official manifesto of the Al- 
lied representatives then ran. And right then and 
there every Russian knew that it was one of those 
poor and numerous chicanes that have already 
filled up the files of the Vladivostok Soviet; that 
it meant Japanese occupation as far as the Allies 
were concerned ; and that the Russians must from 
now on be on the lookout and watch their 
“friends,” and allies. And if any Russian had any 
illusions before about the Allies he had learned his 
hard lesson. Because it was too evident all over 
Vladivostok that the mysterious murderers of the 
Japanese merchant were as near the Japanese Con- 
sulate in Vladivostok as high-handed diplomacy 
would permit them to be, and that the whole story 
was merely another addition to the many provoca- 
tions in Russia for which Allied “friendship” was 
conspicuous. And the Russians only wondered 
why the Allied governments insisted on establish- 
ing and upholding order in a country, whose order 
is such a contrast to theirs; maintaining order, 
like charity, begins at home. 

So, as a matter of actual fact, the Japanese im- 
perialistic government laid its hands on the Rus- 
sian Far East as far back as two years ago, when 
the Allied governments had helped it gain its 
footing on Russian soil. It had begun even earlier, 
because the appearance of the notorious robber 
chief, Semienov, in Manchuria, with his Mongols 
and Buryat mercenaries, was the starting point of 
Japanese occupation. The Japanese government 
never concealed the fact that this “Russian pa- 
triot,” as he was referred to in a certain part of 
the American press, was its venal vassal, and the 
Allied governments never refuted the accusation, 
based on cold facta and figures, that they had 
helped and supported him. Indeed, many of the 
Japanese imperialistic newspapers quite openly 
hailed Semienov as one who would save Russia, 
and incidentally (these are their actual words) 
“help Japan to acquire the hegemony in Asia to 
which she is entitled.” 

There is, of course, a great difference between 
the situation (and circumstances) of the Japanese 
occupation of Siberia with the help of the Allies 
two years ago, and that of today, and every one 
will heartily agree with the well-known authority, 
Lt.-Colonel Bek, that the Japanese government 
will break its neck there eventually. In the first 
place, the Allied goverrments, if not unwilling, are 
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no longer in a position to help the Japanese im- 
perialista in their snatching and grabbing business 
in Russia. Indeed, they are ashamed to face their 
own people as it is, and there can be no talk of 
helping Japan. Even the prominent Mr. Ocha, 
of the New York Times, whoee friendship towards 
the Japanese government when it affects Free 
Russia, is too obvious, is compelled to quote the 
ancient Aristotle (who should be spared this hu- 
miliation) that “justice sometimes depends as 
much on how and when a thing is done, as on the 
action itself.” In the second place, there are no 
more anti-Soviet parties in Siberia now, at any 
rate none willing and daring enough to fight the 
Russian revolution, and surely none that are wil- 
ling and daring enough to help a foreign country 
like Japan. The little remnants of the Kolchak- 
Semienov-Kalmikov bands, that are helping the 
Japanese, according to press reports, are too in- 
significant to be taken into account. And, last 
but not least, there has grown up right under the 
very noses of the Japanese imperialists, that is in 
Japan, a powerful opposition to the grabbing poli- 
cies of the Japanese government that also should 
not be ignored. 

Russia, Russia free and united, has no fear of 
the Japanese, but it means more blood, more sacri- 
fices! The Allies will never absolve themselves 
of the crime they have committed against the Rus- 
sian people, against humanity, and against their 
very own interests in allowing the Japanese to 
overrun Siberia with tens of thousands of soldiers, 
under the flagrant and empty excuse of saving the 
Czechs. Preparing everything possible for the 
Japanese to fortify themselves in Siberia, giving 
them all imaginable means to build up a powerful 
army of occupation there, allowing them to con- 
clude territorial agreements behind the backs of 
the Russian people, with the innumerable Russian 
governments and commanders the Japanese have 
made and unmade in Siberia; winking at the fact 
that the Japanese are getting away with the great 
riches of the Russian people obtained by them from 
the Kolchaks, the Semienovs, and the rest, for a 
song or for a little powder with which to shoot the 
Bolsheviki; at the same time never ceasing to sing 
of their friendship for the Russian people, exhort- 
ing them that it is all for their good, and then 
throwing up their hands and leaving the Russian 
workers and peasants, atarved and bleeding as they 
are, to fight it out with the Japanese imperialists ; 
in all this the Allies have been far from gentle- 
manly. But then the only traces of gentlemanli- 
ness one finds in those quarters today are dress- 
coats and top-hats. 

Siberia Sold Wholesale and Retail. 

A reading of the demands the Japanese govern- 
ment presented to the Russian workers and their 
representatives at Vladivostok, will at once make 
clear how the Japanese, by word and sword, by 
cunning and coercion, have acquired enormous 
riches in Siberia. Besides the usual demands a 
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militaristic power occupying a foreign land will 
put forth, such as furnishing food and barracks to 
the occupying forces, the avoidance of any anti- 
Japanese movements, disarmament of the popula- 
tion, etc., there are in addition, certain specific 
Japanese demands: That they ratify all agree- 
ments between the Japanese government and in- 
numerable Russian governments and commanders, 
and grant immunity to all persons supporting 
Japanese military movements in Siberia. And as 
the special dispatch to the New York World states 
“absolute respect” for those that are friendly to- 
wards the Japanese government. Immunity alone 
is not sufficient in this case, absolute respect is 
even asked ! 

And what these demands mean is this: From 
the time Japan had set foot in Siberia she had 
made, obviously with the consent of the other Al- 
lied governments, infinite agreements with the Rus- 
sian governments (always in the plural) and with 
the diverse commanders there, purchasing anything 
and everything she could lay her hands on. 

Here is a little illustration of how it was done. 
In April, 1919, some Japanese capitalists procured 
ownership of practically the whole of the Russian 
merchant marine in the S It was abso- 
lutely against the law of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and Kolchak’s commander in chief at Vladi- 
vostok had protested vigorously against it, and even 
ordered the confiscation of all the ships sold to 
the Japanese. But then Horvath came to the res- 
cue. Horvath, who pronounced himself “Ver- 
khovny Upolnomochenny” (Supreme Representa- 
tive), rendered a “decision” which stated that 
while it was true that the “All-Russian Govern- 
ment of Kolchak was to be governed by the laws 
passed by the Provisional Government until the 
Constitutional Assembly met, the sale in question 
was confirmed by the Russian Consul at Harbin, 
who was a representative of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and had undoubtedly acted in accord. 
ance with instructions from that government. 

Now this whole “explanation” is, of course, a 
huge joke. In April, 1919, there was no Provision- 
al Government and the Russian consul at 
Harbin represented the Mussian people as 
much . . well, let us say, as much as Mr. 
Bakhmetiev represents them in Washington. Now, 
if these horrible Bolsheviki should take it into 
their heads to ignore this agreement (it is not 
clear how Horvath would figure in the Japanese 
official communication, as a Russian government, 
or merely as Commander—he has been both) the 
Japanese capitalists would have to renounce a 
particularly good bargain, since the consul in 
question (Popov was his name), and likewise Hor- 
vath, were outspoken Japanese “friends” and were 
surely not hard on the Japanese. 

Nor is this an isolated case. Starting from the 
so-called Directorate, under the leadership of Av- 
ksentiev, and ending with the little robber chief 
Kalmikov, all the Russian governments and com- 
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manders in Siberia have been selling something 
to the Japanese, until today we are told by reliable 
persons that more than half of the most valuable 
property in cities like Irkutak, Chita, etc., are in 
the hands of Japanese, are are many mines, fishing 
privileges, mills, even tracts of land. Irkutsk is 
probably the last city in the west where the Japan- 
eee have acquired property, and this explains why 
the Japanese militarista have not shown any in- 
tention of moving their troops farther than that 
city. Others may have attended to that, and a 
sphere of influence may have been mutually agreed 
upon by some secret covenant secretly arrived at. 

This, of course, is only one of the many ‘rea- 
eons” why the Japanese militarists and their na- 
tural ally “Big Business,” want Siberia. We shall 
enumerate them all later, as the Japanese mili- 
tarists are quite obliging, and reason in the open. 

But the desires and policies of the Japanese mili- 
tarists are by no means the wants of the Japanese 
people. The Japanese are, after all, a people like 
any other, and like any other are divided into 
distinct classes. And the Japanese worker, like 
his brother of all other countries, wants peace, 
freedom, and tranquility, and hates war and an- 
nexations, for which he is made to pay with his 
blood and his limbs. 

Nor are the workers of Japan the only opponents 
of this crime against the Russian workers. The 
Japanese middle classes, the intelligentzia of 
Japan, and even a number of members of the up- 
per classes, are denouncing this grabbing business 
as very dangerous for Japan, because they are 
made to suffer by this policy not less than the 
workers. And one can freely predict that a little 
defeat suffered by the Japanese Junkers on the 
military battlefields in Siberia will be a decisive 
defeat for them on the political and economic bat- 
tlefields of their own land. 

But what is the case of the Japanese militarist, 
who undoubtedly has one? And why is the Jap- 
anese middle class-man against this war? A pe- 
rusal of the Japanese press will give the answer, 
and we shall return to it in articles to follow. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN 

Moscow, March 9.—The fully authorized repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Government, Jansson, who 
is at present at Irkutsk, has received instructions 
to transmit the peace proposals of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to the Japanese Military Headquarters 
in Siberiat, and to come to an understanding with 
the Japanese Government concerning the time 
and place. 

The peace proposal to Jgpan has made a pro- 
found impression on the peoples of Asia, particu- 
larly in central Asia. 


INCREASE IN COAL MINING 
Moscow, March 31.—The mining of coal in the 
Donetz Basin has increased from 110 railroad cars 
of coal to 300 cars daily. 
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UKRAINE AND RUMANIA 


Moscow, March 24.—Chicherin addresses the 
following words to the Foreign Minister of Ru- 
mania: 

“The Rumanian Government reports through 
its Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, on 
March 3, in reply to our telegram of February 25, 
that the Rumanian Government accepts our form- 
al offer to inaugurate peace negotiations. We an- 
swered on March 8, and proposed in agreement 
with the Ukrainian Government, the city of 
Kharkov as a seat for the negotiations, since its 
situation makes possible direct communications 
between the Soviet and the representatives of the 
Rumanian Government, as well as with the Gov- 
ernment of the Ukrainian Republic, whose partici- 
pation in the negotiations is absolutely necessary, 
since no territorial question can be decided with- 
out the knowledge and participation of Ukraine. 
We have today received a radio telegram from 
the Rumanian Foreign Minister, in which he in- 
forms us that he proposes Warsaw as the place 
for the negotiations and the Rumanian Govern- 
ment has already sent its representatives Mesars. 
Bodaresko and Baluta to this city. The Russian 
Soviet Government declares that there is a mis- 
understanding between the Rumanian Foreign 
Minister and the Rumanian Government, and as 
we have been informed by the former, this mis- 
understanding cannot have validity as a final 
agreement. The Russian Soviet Government can- 
not give ita approval for the choice of the city of 
Warsaw as the seat for such negotiations, and 
under the present conditions, no such approval 
could be expected under any circumstances, since 
Warsaw is the capital of a country at present en- 
gaged in military operations against the Soviet 
Government. But, even had the Polish Govern- 
ment given an affirmative answer to our proposals 
to peace, made by us long ago, the Soviet Govern- 
ment would nevertheless have serious objections to 
present concerning the choice of Warsaw, since 
negotiations with a number of states are being 
simultaneously carried on in that city, which 
might enable influences from various quarters to 
make themselves felt. This might obstruct the 
mutual trust which is necessary for the bringing 
about of an agreement between Russia and Ru- 
mania. As no objections have been made against 
the choice of Kharkov, whose situation is most 
favorable for the carrying out of negotiations be- 
tween Russia and Ukraine on the one hand, and 
Russia and Rumania on the other hand, the Rus- 
sian Government, as above stated, in full accord 
with the Ukrainian Government, has proposed to 
the Rumanian Government to begin negotiations 
in the city named.” 

CHIOCHERIN, 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs. 
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A Circular Issued to Prisoners 


[Every one who writes from observation on Russian condtitons since the Bolshevist revolution, 
mentions the propaganda which is gwen to the captured soldiers of opposing armies. We reprint 
below a leaflet in English given to captured British soldters.] 


Is it not strange that when the whole world is 
positively sick to death of war, when everybody is 
longing for an end to armies, everywhere on the 
point of mutiny, because they are not being dis- 
banded fast enough, that men should be found 
for more fighting, more destruction. 

Why have you volunteered to come to Russia? 
You know that you have not come for a picnic. 
Your government has not troubled to tell you the 
lies they told the conscript troops they sent here 
last year about “helping Russia,” “protecting rail- 
ways” and “fighting Germans.” You came out 
here after the armistice, after the “victory” of 
right and justice and the freedom of nations (!). 
You came out to Russia on the eve of “peace,” 
frankly and avowedly for conducting WAR against 
the Russian people. 

You came out here to replace the Royal Scots 
and the Yorkshires, conscripts, men who came 
against their will, and who when they learned of 
the real reason for which they had been sent here, 
had the pluck to protest, and in many instances, 
came out in open revolt. These things were 
known in England before you came, but in spite 
of that you volunteered. 

Why have you volunteered? Is it that you like 
war so much? Do you enjoy this rolling in mud 
and blood? Do you get satisfaction from seeing 
mangled bodies, and wrecked towns and villages? 
Why you claim to be the representatives of a civil- 
ized race! Is this how you propose to bring civil- 
ization into Russia? 

Or is it that you feared being out of work if 
you were demobilized, and volunteered to go to 
Russia as a form of employment? Were you 
tempted by the increased pay and extra rations? 
If that is indeed so, it is strange employment for 
men who have just finished a war for “lasting 
pease.” Does it not strike you that what you are 
getting for your work is sheer Blood Money? It 
is the kind of work that cut-throats, blackguards, 
thieves and hooligans would undertake to do for 
money. If these are the reasons for which you 
came, it is not much use appealing to your reason 
and humanity. The only method of argument that 
one can effectively use against you is that of the 
bullet and the bayonet, and you will find that the 


revolutionary troops of the Red Army will give. 


you all you want of that, and you will find your 
job “soft” enough when you find yourself sucked 
in the mud, in the marshes and forests of Northern 
Russia. 

We cannot believe, however, that the majority 
of you volunteered for these reasons. Probably 
you were induced by the lies sirculated by the capi- 


talist press in your country about the anarchy and 
terror prevailing in Russia. Probably you have 
been induced to believe that Bolsheviks are a lot 
of devils, who must be destroyed in order that the 
peace of the world may be secured. If that is so, 
we are convinced that when you learn the truth 
about Russia, you too will refuse to be the execu- 
tioners of the Russian people, just like the British 
troops you replaced in the Caucasus, and, the 
French and foreign troops in other parts who 
have refused. 

There is no anarchy in Russia except that which 
the capitalist governments of the Allies are creat- 
ing by invading Russia. You are not allaying 
anarchy, you are creating tt. You are not bring- 
ang order in a country which ts accused of dss- 
turbing the peace of the world, you are commenc- 
ing a new war. 

You are simply the tools of the capitalists and 
landiords in your countries who have sent you here 
to “punish” the Russian workers and peasants for 
having dared to revolt against their oppressors. 
The Russian Soviet Republic is a Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Republic. The land and the wealth of 
Russia now belong to the working-people of Rus- 
sla: the government of Russia. You have been 
brought here to overthrow the power of the work- 
ers and restore Czarism, landlordism and capital- 
ism. You are prolonging the civil war in Russia, 
and fighting on the side of Czarist counter-revolu- 
tion. Your governments are officially supporting 
the Czarist officers, Kolchak and Denikin, with 
arms and money for the avowed p of restor- 
ing the old regime. And you are not merely 
helping, you are downg this. 

Without your aid, the counter-revolution in Rus- 
sia would have been suppressed long ago, and civil- 
war ended and order would have been restored. 
And the Russian people would have long ago had 
the opportunity of developing their agriculture 
and industry, not in the interests of profitmongers, 
but in the interests of the whole of the Russian 
people. So far the Russian people have succeas- 
fully resisted the attacks of the Allied supported 
counter-revolution. You have been sent to re-in- 
force them. If the Russian people manage to re- 
sist you too, your governments will be compelled 
to send more troops out to reinforce you. You 
remember the experiénce of the war? First they 
started with volunteers, then the Derby scheme, 
and finally universal conscription. That is what 
they ultimately will have to do, to “solve the Rus- 
sian Question.” You see therefore, that coming 
out here as you believe to restore peace, you are 
actually laying the foundation for a great war, 
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and perpetuating conscription and militarism. This 
is no exaggeration, for as you know, conscription 
has not been abolished in England yet, for the 
very reason that the English capitalist government 
believes that eventually it will have to send fresh 
conscripts to Russia. 

Volunteers! You are workingmen too. What 
interests have you in fighting for the gang of 
Russian counter-revolutionaries and international 
capitalists? As workingmen, your business should 
be to support your fellow-workers in those places 
where they succeeded in taking power, for the 
victory of the workers in one country is a step 
in the direction of the emancipation of the work- 
ers in other countries. 

In fighting against the Russian workers, you are 
Scabbing; your fellow-workers at home, knowing 
the real reason of your being sent here, are raising 
strong protests against the government. ‘The work- 
ers at home are preparing for a general strike 
against intervention im Russia, against conscrip- 
tion. In continuing to do the work of your gov- 
ernment, you are Scabbing on your fellow workers 
at home. 

Comrades! It is dirty work that you are doing. 
Have the courage to pitch it. Do not let it be said 
that English workingmen were so mean and con- 
temptible as to suppress their own fellow-workers 
for the sake of a little extra money and food. 

Comrades! Do not be scabs. Do not be the 
suppressors of freedom of your class. Stand by 
your class in the great world movement that is 
now going on for the emancipation of labor. 


THE RURAL COMMUNE CONVENTION 


[We reprint the following article from “Eko- 
nomicheskaya Zhizn,” the official organ of the 
Supreme Council of Natwnal Economy at Moscow, 
of December 5, 1919.] 


The conference of the agricultural communes 
was opened on December 3, in the former Shan- 
yavsky Building of the University; 140 delegates 
were present at the conference, among them 93 
communists. 

Pointing out the reasons for the creation of a 
strong movement in the villages towards organiz- 
ing agricultural producers’ communes, Comrade 
Sereda developed the basic problems of the revo- 
lution as follows: to collect the scattered land, 
to make it a foundation for the welfare of the 
people, and thus raise the productivity of the 
agricultural economy to such a degree that there 
will be no occasion for supply problems or short- 
ages. It is the task of the eommissariat to out- 
line practical measures for the work of colecting 
the land. 

The collectivist economies—Soviet economies— 
communes, cooperatives, as yet occupy a very in- 
significant part of the whole agricultural area— 
only 5 per cent in all 31 provinces; 95 per cent of 
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the arable land is in the hands of one-man peasant 
economies. It is impossible to get hold of this 
unsocialized land with only the help of Soviet 
economies and communes, therefore the Soviet 
Government has introduced other transition forms 
for the socialization of the land, a communal cul- 
tivation and cooperative scheme in agriculture. 
In the future, all new forms of socialization which 
may come up will be accepted by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment; it is the endeavor of the latter to keep 
up with the demands of life. 

The improvements in the communistic econo- 
mies will draw the peasants to these communes. 
But the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture also 
bears in mind the individual peasant household, 
by the improvement of which the country as a 
whole will benefit. In this line, the interest of the 
communes coincides with the interest of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Agriculture—both have be- 
fore them the problem of assisting the local peas- 
ants’ economy. Many of the communes are al- 
ready accomplishing this, and it is an important 
condition in bringing the communes into closer 
touch with the local peasant population. 

The communes must try to enlarge their eco- 
nomies—establish agriculture, gardening, art and 
craft production. The broader the scope of the 
communist economies—the stronger the influence 
then can exercise over the neighboring popula- 
tion. And only in this case may the communes 
become real strongholds of agriculture in Soviet 
Russia. 

At the present time, the number of communes 
and peasants exceeds six thousand. The amount 
of land in each commune is rather small; in the 
average commune there is about 300 desyatins. 
Isolated communes will therefore be unable to 
solve their own problems; it is necessary that they 
be united first according to countries, later to 
provinces, and finally, in one vast All-Russian 
Agricultural commune. The present conference 
is called upon to organize a union of communes 
and artels for the purpose of uniting them into 
one economic whole. 

At the evening sesaion, Comrade Lenin took the 
floor. 

In greeting the first conference of the communes 
and the artels, in the name of the government, 
Comrade Lenin pointed out that the whole legisla- 
tive activity of the Soviet Government indicates 
the tremendous significance of the communes, peas- 
ant cooperatives, and all organizations which tend 
to facilitate the transformation of small individual 
economies into communal partnerships, or cooper- 
ative economies. The importance of such a trans- 
formation cannot be too highly appreciated, be- 
cause it is needless to say that a Socialistic society 
cannot be firmly established without changing the 
old conditions of the peasantry. 

We know too well, said Comrade Lenin, that 
only by gradual, careful steps, only with practical 
examples and successful adaptation of the new 
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experiments may we influence the millions of 
small peasant-owners; because the peasant has a 
too practical mind and is too closely connected 
with the conditions of the land to agree to radical 
changes in his economy. Only when the necessity 
of socialized agriculture will be proved to the peas- 
ants in a practical way, will we be able to say that 
an important step has been taken towards the de- 
velopment of Socialism in agriculture ; and this in 
a peasant country like Russia. 

We hope, in improving the economy of the com- 
munes, partnerships and cooperatives, to reach a 
stage where there will be no cases of a hostile 
attitude toward the communes, cooperatives and 
partnerships, on the part of the neighboring peas- 
antry. But this is not sufficient. The existence 
of the communes can be justified only when the 
neighboring peasantry who are toilers and who do 
not belong to the land usurer class, are convinced 
that this is the order of life most satisfactory to 
everyone. We, the representatives of Soviet Rus- 
sia, on our part, will do all we can to facilitate 
this process, that the money from the billion-fand 
and from other sources be assigned only in cases 
where the working communes and cooperatives are 
in fact coming in closer contact with the life of 
the local peasantry. Any help rendered under other 
circumstances than these we consider harmful. I 
emphasize again that the assistance which the com- 
munes ought to render should not be limited to a 
philanthropy born of superfluity; it must be a 
purely Socialistic help, which will make possible 
the transformation of individual, unconnected 
economies into a collective administration. 

The communes must teach the peasants to see 
in them not only the recipients of governmental 
gubvention, but the gathering of the best represen- 
tatives of the working class, who not only preach 
communism for some one else, but are able to 
realize it themselves; they must prove that even 
under the worst conditions of the present com- 
munal economy they are able to carry extra “Sat- 
urdays” and “Sundays” (when they work without 
pay, for the common welfare) in order to relieve 
the local population. No concessions may be made 
on this point, some sort of proof must be offered 
to determine how far we have grasped the com- 
plex problem which we have set ourselves. 

In conclusion Comrade Lenin pointed out 
again the fact that only by skillful management 
of the agricultural communes and by their high 
standard may they become centres for the growth 
of communism in the villages. A lasting victory 
over the dark masses of the peasantry will be 
achieved at the moment when the majority of the 
peasants will understand the advantage of the com- 
munal economy in comparison with that of the 
individual. 
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SOVIETS FAVORED IN VLADIVOSTOK 
VLADIVOSTOK, March 15, 1920. 


At present the situation is as follows: the en- 
tire Maritime region (from Vladivostok to Po 
granichnaya and to Khabarovsk) and the region 
of Amur (from Khabarovsk to Stretensk) are 
freed from the rule of Kolchak and from that of 
the atamans. In the Amur region and in Kha- 
barovak the Soviet Regime has been resestablished. 
The power has been voluntarily transferred to the 
Soviets by the Zemstvos, which had seized power 
after the overthrow of the reactionaries. At pres- 
ent in Vladivostok, in Nikolsk and along the rail- 
way line the power is still in the hands of the Zem- 
stvos, but in view of the unanimous demand voiced 
by the social, labor, peasants’ and soldiers’ organ- 
izations that all power be transferred to the Soviets, 
the Far-Eastern Committee of the Communist 
Party addressed a note to the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Maritime Regional Zemstvo asking it 
to transfer the power to the Soviets. Still as the 
Soviets have not as yet been organized in these 
districts, they are now being organized speedily. 
On March 19 elections to the Vladivostok Soviet 
will take place. On April 1 a regional convention 
of Soviets will be held at Nikolak where the power 
is formally to be transferred by the Zemstvos to the 
Soviets. It is difficult to predict what will happen 
here after April 1. It is evident, however, that 
there will be no opposition on the part of the 
Russian elements of the population. On the con- 
trary, even the liberal bourgeoisie, not only the 
Mensheviki and other Right-wing Socialists, are 
for the Soviets. It is feared that there will be 
opposition on the part of Japan, which is con- 
stantly reinforcing her troops here, is seizing all 
strategical points along the line, and is generally 
pursuing a shameful and hideous policy. The 
liquidation of the adventure of the Japanese pro- 
tege, the murderous Ataman Semienoy, will begin 
in Chita after the withdrawal of the Czechs, as 
the opening of military operations against Semi- 
enov would hamper the withdrawal of the Czechs, 
who have as yet not passed the Transbaikal Pro- 
vince. 


RULE OF TERROR IN ARCHANGEL 


Krassnaya Gasete prints the following communica- 
tion from Archangel: 

There are still traces of the British administration 
in Archangel. When the British Supreme Command 
arrived long ago in the city it immediately opened 5 
new prisons and transformed the Customs House, the 
hospitals and warehouses into prisons. In the course 
of the single year in which they held the northern dis- 
tricts, with their population of 400,000,—38,000 prison- 
ers have been accommodated in the city’s prisons of 
whom 8,000 were shot and 1,020 died of epidemics in 
the prisons. As compared with the total population this 
is 400 times as many executions as were carried out in 
all of Soviet Russia during the whole course of the 


civil war.—Social Demokraten, Christiania, March 27, 
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Two Months on a Death Train 


The following diary was brought here by Ben- 
Yuker, Jewish writer who recently returned from 
Russia. It was published by the Jewtsh Datly 
Forward. 

Ben- Yuker in his introduction to the story says, 
among other things, that it was common to give 
nick-names to freight trains which were utilized 
as prisons for Bolsheviks and their sympathizers 
in Siberia. They gave them such characteristic 
names as: The “Death Train,” the “Typhus 
Train,” the “Cholera Train,” the “Insane Train,” 
the “Horror Train,” etc. 

In these trains thousands of men and women 
were tortured to the stage of insanity and death. 

The author of the diary is a woman named 
L. Z., thirty-odd years old, a doctor of medicine, * 
and a highly cultured person. 

She was a member of the “Bund” for the past 
ten years and was very active in that organization. 
Together with her husband, whom she calls 
“friend” and “comrade” in her diary, she played 
an important part in the Jewish labor movement 
in Samara. 

During the Bolshevik uprising the Samara 
“Bund” split, the majority taking sides with the 
Bolsheviki. Dr. Z considered it her duty to ad- 
minister medical aid to all, even Bolsheviki, and 
therefore she was classed as a dangerous criminal. 

When the “saviors of civilization”—the Czechs 


Oct. 6, 1918.—I was in great despair yesterday 
as I was led into the box-car ... My comrades 
were so near, freedom was 80 close at hand and 
yet—here I was bundled up in a corner, resting 
on a couple of sacks We, five women poli- 
tical “criminals” among such a mob of criminals! 
What will be our lot? 

All night long they were shouting, quarreling, 
fighting, and cursing each other with the most 
disgraceful oaths. 

Tt was dark in the car when we awoke, though 
it was daylight outside. We were not allowed to 
open the windows. 

2 p. m.—Our mood is better today. . They 
do not allow us to leave the train. The women 
are shouting, protesting to be let out, but it is of 
no avail. We hear the same thing happening in 
the men’s train. For them conditions are much 
worse: we are thirty-five women in one car while 
70 men are packed in each car. And in such a 
car, where there is hardly my standing-room, we 
are compelled to perform our necessary natural 
functions ! 

We ride a very little and then we crawl. The 
train stops frequently. We are ignorant as to 
what is going on. We are isolated from the outer 
world. 


—entered Samara, Dr. Z. knew what to expect if 
she did not flee. 

But she did not leave the city. Together with 
her “comrade” she rendered medical assistance to 
her fallen comrades until] she was finally caught 
by the Czechs. 

For months she was a prisoner in the Samara 
prison and before the Czechs were driven from 
the city she, with the rest of the inmates, was 
placed upon a prison train which later received 
the horrible and infamous name of the “Death 
Train.” ai 

Dr. Z. handed her diary to Ben-Yuker with the 
following words: 

“You may publish it wherever, whenever, and 
in whatever language you please. I only ask one 
condition: do not distort it by decorating it in 
literary language. I never made any pretense at 
literature when I was taking daily notes of my 
experiences. Let the truth speak for itself.” 

Ben-Yuker then concludes by saying that Dr. Z. 
had been placed in a military hospital, after her 
escape from the “Death Train,” where after sever- 
al months’ treatment she had regained her health. 
She was, however, released on parole. 

Ben-Yuker met her in Vladivostok. When they 
parted Dr. Z.’s last words were: “ . . . tell the 
comrades in America that the ‘Bund’ lives and 
must live and they must help them.” 


s e 


Oct. 7.—Our third day in the box car! We 
feel the pinch of hunger. We get no food, drink 
or fresh air. We hardly know which of all these 
things we desire most. And the entire train is in 
the same condition. There is no money, and even 
those who have some cannot get anything for it, 
as no one is permitted to leave the train. No one 
is allowed to get near our car. Doors and win- 
dows are barred. Only the guards are near us. 

Last night we witnessed a horrible scene in 
one of the cars near ours. The men had begun 
to knock on the doors begging for bread. The 
commandant, Novak, arrived. Cries of pain fol- 
lowed. “You want bread? I’ll give you a bullet”— 
(“Pulya Vlob”). A shot—and one man fell dead, 
and six were wounded. It is hard to describe what 
effect this shooting had on us. Women and chil- 
dren were crying, and shivering from head to foot. 
That is the way the “Czecho-Slovak brother” had 
fed the “Russian brother.” Bullets instead of 
bread! And what next- I think they will blow 
up the whole train somewhere on the straight road 

. . J am prepared for it. I only hope my diary 
will not be lost and that it will find its way to the 
one I am writing it for—my “Kootsn.” 

Oct. 8. morning, Buguruslan.—We just passed 
a terrible night. Yesterday evening the train had 
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stopped suddenly and we became aware of some- 
thing extraordinary happening outside. We began 
to peer through the cracks and holes of our car 
and this is what we saw: about fifteen men had 
been led to one side of the train and one of the 
officers, Azolin (a Lett), began to shoot them 
down . . . The sight was horrible. We feared 
a similar fate. I wrote in my diary: “In case of 
my death please deliver this diary to my friend, 
A. Z., Samara.” 

We succeeded in Jearning the cause of the shoot- 


ing. 

On the 6th of October two prisoners had made 
their escape. At first the officers decided to shoot 
all the other men in that car. They had already 
been taken out on October 7 to have the dastardly 
deed perpetrated on them, but it seemed that even 
the officers had felt that this would be terribly in- 
human. They changed the sentence: they shot 
every tenth man . and these were the fifteen 
victims, those poor men who were shot last night 

How they trifle with human lives! I still 
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cannot recover from that sight. Who knows what 
other outrages are yet to come? 

Oct. 9.—On the road from Buguruslan to Ufa. 

Again they shot some and wounded others in a 
car, it is said. I wonder if they have any medi- 
caments or a medical staff on the train. How I 
wish I were allowed to aid the sick and wounded 
prisoners ! 

Oct. 10.—We arrived in Ufa today. We are 
all starving. We are buried to the neck in filth. 
We sit on the floor and try to sleep in the con- 

car. There is hardly room enough for us 
all to sit down. We sit in two rows, our heads 
resting against the wall and our feet—there is no 
room for them, and when we fall asleep they 
manage to squeeze in somewhere . . . But the 
woman who feels the weight of those “feet soon 
cries out and—this happens every minute . . 
We are very close together, but this has its ad- 
vantages—it gives a soft support and keeps us a 
little warm. (There is no stove in our car and 
we suffer much from the cold.) 


(To be continued.) 


Soviet Commercial Mission 


Moscow, March 26 (Radio).—The Chairman 
of the Union of Russian Cooperatives has informed 
the Director of the British Ministry of Commerce, 
Sir Hamar Greenwood, that it had received the 
telegram of its London representative Berkenheim 
announcing that the steamer at Libau had only 
accommodation for eight delegates. The Russian 
cooperatives decided therefore to send the whole 
delegation by rail by way of Finland and Sweden. 
The British Government should place at its dis- 
poral a special train and secure safe passage. A 
British reprerentative should be present at the 
Finnish border, in order to prevent all difficulties 
with regard to the inspection of luggage, etc. 


ON the 31st of March the Special Russian Com- 
mission arrived in Stockholm from Finland 
on the steamer Oihonna. This important histori- 
cal event caused a great number of Swedish friends 
of Soviet Russia to come down to the pier. The 
delegation was received by Frederick Strom, Soviet 
Russia’s consul in Stockholm, Attorney Wilhelm 
Hellberg, the commercial representative of Soviet 
Russia, editors Z. Hoglund and C. N. Carlsson, the 
novelist Einar Jungberg and others. The Presi- 
dent of the Commission, the Commissar for Com- 
merce and Industry of Soviet Russia, Krassin, 
received a huge laurel wreath and a large number 
of women comrades placed themselves on either 
side of the street through which the Commission 
passed, throwing flowers at them. In addition to 
that Krassin was met by his wife and three daugh- 
ters, who have lived in Stockholm for several years. 
As soon as the necessary formalities were over 


the Russians were permitted to leave the steamer 
and Comrade Jungberg greeted them in a speech 
and proposed three cheers for the Russian Soviet 
Republic. After greetings were exchanged the 
guests left for their hotels. 

The manager of the Commission, E. Grosjean, 
gave the following information about the compo- 
sition of the Commission: In addition to Krassin 
the Commission is composed of S. Rasevski, a 
member of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Russian Cooperatives, and V. Nogin, a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council of National Economy. 
These three are the plenipotentiaries of the Com- 
mission. Klyshko, who acted as the Secretary of 
the Russian Peace Commission in Dorpat, ia the 
secretary of the Commission. In addition to the 
plenipotentiaries, the Commission is composed of 
various experts as Belgard, specialist in finance 
and Assistant Commissar of Finance; Voaskresen- 
sky, engineer and railway specialist, who is the 
vice-president of the Commissariat of Ways and 
Communications; Professor Volkov, the above- 
mentioned Grosjean, who is an engineer and chem- 
ist; Gordin, the commercial expert of the Central 
Soyuz; Sherbetshov, an agronomist and specialist 
in agricultural machinery, engineer Ivitzky ; engi- 
neer Kerser; a specialist in forestry—Liberman: 
another commercial representative of the Central 
Soyuz, Seresshnikov; Starkov, an electrical engi- 
neer; Tsherduntjev, a textile expert; and Joon, a 
mining engineer. The personnel of the Commis- 
sion comprises 24 persons, among them five women, 
secretaries, etc. The well-known writer, Madame 
Blagoveshtschenskaya, an expert in Scandinavian 
languages, also belongs to the Commission. 
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Soviet Domestic Relations Law 


(Continued from last week.) 
PUBLISHED BY THE PEOPLE'S COMMISSARIAT OF JUSTICE 


AN ACT RELATING TO CIVIL STATUS AND DOMESTIC 
RELATIONS: MARRIAGE, FAMILY, AND GUARDIANSHIP 
TITLE II. 

THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


Chapter 1. Forms of Marriage. 

52. A civil marriage registered with the office for 
the recording of documents relating to civil status shall 
create rights and duties of husband and wife as pro- 
vided in the present title. A marriage contracted by a 
religious ceremony performed by a clergyman, shall 
create no rights or duties for the parties to such 
marriage unless the same shall be registered according 
to law. 

NOTE: Church and religious marriages contracted 
up to December. 20, 1917, in conformity with the rules 
and forms prescribed in sections 3, 5, 12, 20 and 31 
and 90 of the civil laws in effect previously thereto 
(the former compiled statutes, Vol. X, part I, edition 
1914), shall be deemed of equal validity with marriages 
effected by registration. 

53. Marriages shall be registered at the local offices 
for the recording of documents relating to civil status 
or, where there are no such offices, in the notarial divi- 
sions of local Soldiers’ and Workmens’ Councils. 

NOTE 1. The registration of marriages contracted 
abroad shall be the duty of the foreign representatives 
of Russia, who shall report to the Central Office for 
the recording of documents relating to civil status and 
shall transmit to the same a copy of the marriage 
certificate. 

NOTE 2. The issuance of marriage licenses on board 
a ship on the high seas or in the army while the same 
is engaged in active military operations shall be the 
duty of the officials mentioned in Note 2 of preceding 
Section 1. 

54. Marriages shall be contracted publicly in a build- 
ing specially designated for that purpose. From this 
rule shall be excepted marriages contracted on board 
a ship on the high seas, in the army engaged in active 
military operations, as well as in cases when a medical 
certificate is issued stating that the bridegroom or the 
bride is incapacitated by illness to appear at the govern- 
ment office. 

55. Marriages shall be contracted in the presence of 
the Chief of the Office for the Recording of Documents 
relating to Civil Status, or his deputy, and in the pres- 
ence of the Secretary or his assistant, by whom the 
entry shall be made; and in the notarial divisions, in 
the presence of the notary and his secretary. 

56. The names of the officials registering the mar- 
riage shall be made known by publication in the local 
newspapers and shall be posted in the buildings where 
marriages shall be registered, 

57. Registration of marriages shall take place on 
certain days and between certain hours determined and 
made public by the officials charged with the keeping 
of said records. 

58. The parties intending to marry shall give oral 
or written notice of said intention to the office for the 
recording of documents relating to civil status located 
nearest to their place of residence. 

59. The said notice of intention shall have appended 
thereto certificates of identity of the parties to be 
married and their signatures and a declaration that 
the said parties are voluntarily entering into marriage 
and that there are no impediments thereto set forth 
in Section 66-69 following. 

NOTE: The identity of the parties to the marriage 
may be proved by certificates, documents, witnesses, or 
by any other means which may be deemed sufficient by 
the official in charge. 


60. The said official after making an entry of the 
marriage in the Register of Marriages shall read the 
same to the parties to the marriage and shall declare 
the same to have been contracted according to law. 

61. Immediately upon recording the marriage the 
official shall, upon the request of the parties thereto, 
issue to them a certificate of marriage. 

62. The marriage shall be deemed in effect ‘from 
the moment the entry thereof is made in the Register 
of Marriages. 

63. In case notice of the existence of legal impedi- 
ments to a marriage be received Prior to the entry 
thereof in the Register, the official in charge shall sus- 
pend said entry until the matter be determined by the 
local court. Objections to a marriage which are ob- 
viously groundless may be disregarded by the official 
without further examination of the matter. 

NOTE: The local courts shall try the suits brought 
to restrain the contracting of marriages as preferred 
causes and not later than within three days after the 
commencement of such suits. No appeal shall lie from 
the decision of the local court in such a case. 

64. Persons making deliberately false statements with 
a view to prevent the contracting of a marriage shall 
be liable to prosecution for perjury and to an action 
for damages caused by their interference. 

65. Complaints for refusal to register a marriage may 
be brought at any time before the local court within 
whose jurisdiction the respective office for the recording 
of documents relating to civil status is located. 

Chapter II. 

Prerequisites Necessary for Contracting Marriage. 

66. Persons intending to marry must have attained 
the matrimonial age. The matrimonial age shall be 
sixteen years for females and eighteen years for males. 

67. Persons intending to marry must be of sound 
mind. 

68. No person shall be capable of contracting a new 
marriage, who is already living in a state of marriage, 
whether registered or not registered, the latter to have 
the same validity as a registered marriage. 

69. Marriage cannot be contracted between relatives 
in the ascending or descending lines, nor between full 
and half-brothers and sisters. 

NOTE: The impediment to marriage between rela- 
tives mentioned in this Section shall include likewise 
consanguinity arising from birth out of wedlock. 

70. No marriage may be contracted without the 
mutual consent of the parties thereto. 

71. Difference of religion of persons intending to 
marry shall not be considered an impediment to their 
marriage 

72. The monastic state, priesthood, or deaconhood 
shall not be considered impediments to marriage. 

73. A vaw of celibacy even if taken by a member 
of the whire or black clergy (*) shall not be considered 
an impediment to marriage. 

Chapter III. 
Invahdity of Marriage. 

74. A marriage may be declared void only in cases 
determined by law. 

75. An action for the annulment of marriage may be 
commenced by the husband or the wife, or by persons 


* “Black Clergy” in Russian ecclesiastical terminology 
means the membership of monastic orders; ‘White 
clergy” means the non-monastic clergy. Under the 
rules of the Greek-Russian Orthodox Catholic Church 
a priest is not permitted to marry. This prohibition 
was evaded by the candidate for priesthood marrying 
before his ordination. Widowed priests, however, were 
prohibited from remarrying. (Ed. note.) 
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whose interests are affected by the marriage, or by 
representatives of the government. 

76. Actions for the annulment of marriage shall be 
‘tried by the local courts which shall proceed in accord- 
ance with the rules in effect within their jurisdiction. 

77. A marriage shall be deemed void if both or 
either of the parties thereto had not attained the matri- 
monial age, except in the following cases: 

a) where the action for the annulment of the mar- 
riage has been commenced by the plaintiff after 
the attainment of the matrimonial age. 

b) where subsequent to the marriage children were 
born or the wife has become pregnant. 

78. A marriage shall be considered void if contracted 
by insane persons, or by feeble-minded persons in- 
capable of understanding the significance of their acts. 

79. A marriage shall be void if contracted at the 
time when one of the parties thereto was already mar- 
ried, such previous marriage still continuing in force 
and not having been dissolved by the death of the 
former husband or wife, or by divorce. 

In case a marriage be declared void on the 
ground stated in Section 79, the marriage previously 
contracted shall remain in force. 

81. A marriage shall be deemed void if contracted 
without the consent of either of the parties thereto, or 
when such consent was given in an unconscious state 
or under duress, 

82. Ecclesiastical and religious marriages contracted 
before the 20th of December, 1917, shall be deemed to 
be void, if the conditions and forms set forth in Sec- 
tions 3, 5, 12, 20, 28, 31 of the civil laws then in effect 
(compiled statutes of the Russian Empire, Vol. X, part 
1, ed. 1914) were not complied with. 

NOTE: Marriages, referred to in the preceding sec- 
tion, if contracted in violation of Section 23, Vol. X, 
part 1, compiled statutes, ed. 1914, then in effect, shall 
be deemed valid, unless the parties to the marriage be 
relatives in the direct ascending and descending lines 
or consanguineous or half-consanguineous brothers and 
sisters. 

83. After the decree declaring the annulment of a 
marriage shall take effect, the marriage shall be con- 
sidered void from the moment of the conclusion of 
the same. 

84. Persons, whose marriage was annuled, may re- 
marry conformably to the general rules relating to 


marriage. 
Chapter IV. 
Dissolution of Marriage. 

85. Marriage is dissolved by the death of either 
party thereto or by a decision of a court adjudging 
either of the parties dead. 

86. Marriage may be dissolved by divorce during 
the lifetime of the parties thereto. 

NOTE: ° The provisions of the present act relating 
to divorce shall likewise apply to ecclesiastic and re- 
ligious marriages contracted up to December 20, 1917. 

87. Mutual consent of the husband or wife or the 
desire of either of them to obtain a divorce shall be 
considered a ground for divorce. 

88. A petition for the dissolution of marriage may 
be presented orally or in writing and an official report 
shall be drawn thereon. 

89. The petition for the dissolution of marriage 
must be accompanied by the certificate of marriage, or, 
in the absence thereof, by a declaration signed by the 
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petitioner to the effect that the parties are married, 
stating the place where the marriage was performed ; 
the party making the declaration shall be responsible 
for the accuracy thereof. 

90. The petition for the dissolution of marriage shall 
be presented to the local court having jurisdiction of 
the district where the parties to the marriage reside, 
or to any local court chosen by the parties to the action; 
if the action for divorce is brought by one of the par- 
ties only, the petition shall] be presented to that court 
which has jurisdiction over the husband's place of 
residence, whether the latter be the plaintiff or the 
defendant. 

NOTE: In case the residence of the defendant be 
unknown, the petition for the dissolution of the mar- 
liage may be presented to the court having jurisdiction 
of the district wherein the plaintiff resides, in which 
case the summons shall be issued in the form prescribed 
for cases where the residence of the defendant is 
unknown. 

91. Where the application for the dissolution of the 
marriage is made by the mutual consent of the parties, 
the petition may be presented either to the local court 
or to the office for the registration of marriages wherein 
the marriage was originally registered. 

92. The chief of the office for the recording of docu- 
ments relating to civil status, upon being satisfied that 
the petition for the dissolution of the marriage has 
actually been presented by both parties, shall make an 
entry recording the dissolution of the marriage and 
shall deliver to the parties, at their request, a certificate 
of divorce. 

93. Actions for divorce shall be tried by the local 
judge in public. 

94. Every local judge shall fix certain hours, at least 
once a week, for the trial of actions for the dissolution 
of marriage. 

95. In case both parties or their attorneys appear 
before the local court, the judge may try the case 
immediately, provided that such trial shall not interfere 
with the calendar of that day. 

96. Upon the receipt of a petition for dissolution of 
marriage by mutual consent, the court shall set the 
day for the examination of the petition and shall give 
notice thereof to the parties and their attorneys. 

97. Upon rendering a decision for the dissolution of 
a marriage the judge shall issue to the parties, upon 
their application, a certificate of divorce, and shall 
transmit not later than within three days thereafter a 
copy of his decision to the local office for the recording 
of documents relating to civil status, or to any other 
ren wherein the marriage so dissolved was regis- 
tered. 

98. The decision of the local court in an action for 
the dissolution of marriage may be appealed from in 
the usual manner to the Court of Cassation (*) and 
shall not take effect until the expiration of the time 
for appealing to the Court of Cassation, unless the 
parties to the action have waived their intention to 
i ppeal to the Court of Cassation. 

99. No action for the dissolution of a marriage 
shall be commenced after the death of one of the parties 
thereto or after the annulment of the marriage; a pend- 
ing action shall be terminated by the death of one of: 
the parties, or by the annulment of the marriage. 

*The Court of Cassation is the French and Russian 
equivalent of the American courts of error. 
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Proletarian Dictatorship and the Cooperatives 
By MIASNIKOV. 


[The decision of the Allies to raise the blockade of Soviet Russta has drawn attention to the 
Russian Cooperatives, with whom they are pretending to deal ‘directly, without any recognition of 
the Soviet power. The fact that all foreign commerce, import as well as export, has been nation- 
alized in Russia, is sufficient proof that the Alkes will have to deal with the Soviet power. But 
the cooperatives, with whom they wish to treat, have themselves become an organ of the Soviet 


power, tn fact, they are the sole organ for the distributton of products. 

Miasnikow’s study ts extremely up to date, and will show our readers the Russtan cooperative 
movement just as it 1s. Our readers will understand that the resumption of commercial relations 
with the cooperatives involves a resumption of relations with the Soviet Government.] 


1. The Workers Cooperatives in Russia. 

It rhay be said with truth that before 1905 
there was no such thing as a workers’ cooperative 
in Russia. To be sure, consumers’ leagues did 
exist before then, but they belonged to other 
groups of society; there was, for instance, a con- 
aumers’ league for officers, for functionaries, for 
railroad employes, for rich peasants. Also, small 
provisions stores had been opened in factories, but 
they were completely dependent on the supervision 
of the factories and of the hierarchy. These co- 

- operatives had been properly called “dependent” 
cooperatives. It follows that the character of the 
Russian cooperatives was purely bourgeois up till 
1905. 

In 1906 the first so-called “independent” work- 
ers cooperatives were founded in Petrograd. In 
1908 the first All-Russian Cooperative Congress 
took place at Moscow, which was attended by 800 
representatives of cooperatism. The Congress 
adopted the principle of neutrality which had been 
characteristic of the English cooperatives. The 


workers cooperative played only a secondary role 
at the Congress, the chief role was played by the 
bourgeois and peasant cooperatives. The same 
was true of the Second Congress at Kiev in 1918. 
The Third Congress, held in 1917, was of a some- 
what different character. The Central Association 
of the Cooperative Societies was founded at this 
Congress; its tasks were formulated thus by the 
Congress: “Being an autonomous organisation, 
keeping aloof from all parties, the central organi- 
zation is to have as its task to coordinate its labor 
with the activities of the reunited cooperative or- 
ganizations, together with the other workers’ or- 
ganizations which are pointing out the way toward 
Socialism, that is, together with the Socialist 
party, the trade union federations, the municipal 
forms of economic life, the educational enterprises, 
and the mutual aid organizations of the working 
class.” 

The bourgeois democratic government of Lvov- 
Kerensky issued on March 20, 1917, a detailed and 
characteristic decree on consumers’ cooperatives 
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and on their federation. This decree was the re- 
sult of the Third Congress of Consumers’ Coop- 
eratives. The petit bourgeois influence on the 
Russian Cooperative movement, in which the 
Workers’ Cooperatives played a large role, thus be- 
came a law. This petit bourgeots influence was 
exerted by the Mensheviks, the Social Revolution- 
ists, the “unlabelled socialists” and the various 
kinds of “Reformists.” Until the November Rev- 
olution it was they who gave spiritual nourishment 
to the workers’ cooperative movement. 

We still recall the struggle which took place be- 
ginning in 1907 and lasting up to our day, fot the 
conquest of the Workers’ Cooperatives. In 1907, 
already, the Mensheviks, completely deserting the 
workers’ movement, had thrown all their attention 
on “legal” methods. The Bolshevik journals, our 
Echo for example, were then firmly opposed to 
these tendencies. 

In 1907 the Bolsheviks of our party, at Mos- 
cow as well as Petrograd, carried on a desperate 
struggle against the intrigues of the Mensheviks, 
who styled themselves “Socialists,” in the cooper- 
ative field. The Mensheviks asked the famished 
workers of Petrograd to struggle against the high 
cost of living by forming cooperative stores. This 
was their only means; the Petrograd Committee 
of our party, on the contrary, declared: “The only 
means of struggling against the progressing high 
cost of living is the direct action of the proletariat, 
the organization of mass demonstrations, and the 
presenting of a resolution to the Duma by the 
Social-Democratic representatives in that body, 
demanding that the food shops and bakeries be 
organized by the official bodies of the cities, for 
the common good, and be placed under the con- 
trol of workers’ representatives.” Simultaneously 
a resolution concerning the cooperative question 
was adopted in a number of factories by the Petro- 
grad workers; this resolution began with the 
words : 

“Although we recognize that the solidification 
of the political and the cooperative movement is 
the principal task of this moment, we nevertheless 
must be on our guard against involving ourselves 
too much in the consumers’ cooperatives. We are 
opposed to founding such cooperatives in places 
in which there is not a mass movement favoring 
them.” 

The Mensheviks took advantage of this pretext 
to arouse a tempest of indignation, not only in 
their own papers, but also in the entire liberal 
press. The cooperators Totomianz, Terezheslav- 
sky and other, simply insulted the Bolsheviki and 
the workers. Thus, the Russian workers’ cooper- 
atives found themselves, up to very recent days, in 
the hands of the liberals and of the petst bourgeote 

"2. The November Revolution and Cooperation. 

Such was the state of the cooperatives in Russia 
at the moment of the November Revolution. They 
preserved their bourgeois spirit even after Novem- 
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ber—in fact, for a whole year—up to the Third 
All-Russian Congress of Workers’ Cooperatives. 
Such a situation naturally cannot fail to appea 
abnormal. While the country was already under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, one phase of 
the workers’ movement still remained in the hands 
of elements which were foreign to the working 
classes, namely, the petit bourgeots cooperators. 

It is a striking faet that the consumers’ coop- 
eratives constitute the last stronghold of political- 
social reaction. The enemies of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment sought from that place as a point of 
vantage to deal the death-blow to the proletarian 
dictatorship. The slogan, “the independence of 
the workers’ cooperatives,” was still energetically 
proclaimed, but in reality this meant the complete 
dependence of these cooperatives on the bourgeoisie, 
and the real aim was to maintain the struggle 
against the Soviet Government, to return to the 
idealistic stage of private property and private 
trade. Could the proletariat reconcile itself with 
this condition? The revolution was faced with the 
question of destroying the last support of the ene- 
mies of the working class. It was necessary, before 
anything else, that so powerful and so experienced 
an organ of the distribution of economic necessities 
as the Consumers’ Cooperatives should be employed 
in the socialistic reconstruction of the country. 

The Socialist Government then directed all its 
attention to the consumers’ cooperatives, deciding 
to utilize them as an organ for the distribution of 
foodstuffs, an organ which would adapt itself to 
the nationalized production, to a production no 
longer dependent on private property, but com- 
pletely socialized. 

With this object in view, there was published in 
January, 1918, a draft of a decree on consumers’ 
communes, which aimed to include the consumers’ 
cooperatives in the system of the economic organ- 
ization of the Soviet Government. The pets? bour- 
geois cooperators emitted dreadful cries. They 
organized a conference of the cooperators of the 
central federation; they drew up a number of re- 
ports having as their lettmotiv always the same 
old refrain: “(The cooperatives will be ruined.” 

The workers’ consumers’ cooperatives in Russia 
had been too profoundly penetrated with the bour- 
geois ideology. Very energetic methods had to 
be taken to bring them to a point where they would 
be equal to their task. The proletariat held the 
political power in their hands. Its trade union 
federations were laying the foundation for social- 
ized production; but the consumers’ cooperatives, 
allegedly belonging to the workers, refused to place 
themselves solely in the employ of the victorious 
classes. While the consumers’ cooperatives in the 
bourgeois regime were an-organ in the struggle 
of the proletariat having as their object the de- 
struction of the capitalist system, they necessarily 
became, after the victory of the working classes, 
an inseparable part of the entire Soviet stracture. 
As the trade union federations have ceased, under 
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the Soviet Government, to be a means of struggle 
and have actually become organs of production 
aiding in constructing the immense mechanism of 
socialized industry, and laboring at the task of 
finding productive forces, of disciplining them and 
raising their productivity, the consumers’ leagues 
also had to place their experience and economic 
resources in the service of the same cause, to imbue 
their organizations with a new spirit, and to trans- 
form that great mass of consumers which modern 
society means, into a cooperative socialistic society. 

To produce this condition, it was necessary for 
the cooperatives themselves to desire this new or- 
ganization of society, but the Russian consumers’ 
cooperatives were opposed to this condition; that 
is why we were forced to formulate the demand 
“Conquer the Cooperatives.” The central com- 
mittee of the party raised this demand in the sum- 
mer of 1918. 

Simultaneously, the Soviet Government under- 
took to subordinate the cooperative movement and 
its organs to the general problems of the prole- 
tariat and the political aims of the latter. On 
April 11, 1918, the first decrees on consumers’ co- 
operatives, which was the result of long confer- 
ences of the government organs and of the coop- 
erative institutions had been adopted by the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars and ratified by the All- 
Russian Central Committee. This decree was pub- 
lished on April 12. The bases of this decree were 
the following: In each district, cooperative or- 
ganizations of consumers are to be founded ; the en- 
tire country is to be partitioned into a certain num- 
ber of districts. In each district there must not 
be more than two consumers’ societies in operation ; 
one cooperative for all the citizens; and a special 
cooperative for the workers. The representatives 
of the consumers’ societies should be attached to 
the official organs of provisioning, both central 
and local. The principal and most important 
practical measure in this decree is the permission 
it gives to the cooperative associations, depending 
on the stage of development of their technical and 
economic machinery, to purchase, repair, and pro- 
duce commodities on the demand of the official 
organs of provisioning, and of.the Supreme Coun- 
cil of National Economy, with the aid and under 
the control of the latter. It is natural that this 
decree was not very rigorously applied; it would 
suddenly create a complete and universal preval- 
ence of neighborly relations between the consum- 
ers’ cooperatives and the government, and it is 
self-evident that not all the population was im- 
mediately provisioned by these cooperatives. Much 
time and many efforts were necessary before they 
would function in this way. It was necessary, 
above all, to find a modus viwendt for the cooper- 
ative organizations. On April 22 of the same 
year, there was promulgated a decree concerning 
the organization of a department of cooperatives 
in place of the Supreme Council of National Eco- 
nomy, and, immediately after, there came instruc- 
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tions for the organization of local departmental 
cooperatives, whose task was to enroll the consum- 
ers’ cooperatives, supervise them, and draw up in- 
structions and drafts of laws for the cooperative 
organizations. Such departments were founded 
not only in the capitals, but also in the provincial 
cities. In the provinces they accomplished a great 
work by rallying around them the scattered co- 
operatives, by assigning them to districts accord- 
ing to their sphere of activity, and by introducing 
order and system into a new cooperative life. 

The most important legislative measures on the 
cooperative question are: The suplementary de- 
cree of August 8, 1918, concerning the exchange 
of commodities in provinces that are rich in grain, 
and the decree of November 21, 1918, on provis- 
ioning. The first of these decrees charges the co- 
operative organizations with the exchange of agri- 
cultural products for industrial products; the sec- 
ond establishes order in the nationalization of 
private commerce and in the distribution of com- 
modities to the population through the interme- 
diary of the Soviet stores and those of the co- 
operatives. The legislation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the cooperatives finds support in the great 
movement of the working class, which finally is 
embracing even the backward field of cooperative 
life, and which has made a breach in the wall of 
the last fortress of the reformists. The campaign 
undertaken by the party of the workers against 
the cooperatives has led to victory. 

In the second half of 1918, the history of the 
Russian cooperatives is marked by a series of 
resolutions and decisions adopted as well as car- 
ried out in the great congresses and conferences 
which transformed the so-called workers’ cooper- 
atives into real workers’ coperatives, and subordi- 
nated them to the general problems of the working 
class. 

The position of the workers’ cooperatives is par- 
ticularly striking; their control has finally passed 
into the hands of the communists. The Third 
All-Russian Congress of Workers’ Cooperatives de- 
finitely took a position, as far as its majority was 
concerned, with the working class. The majority 
of the delegates of the Congress was communistic. 

Thus the most difficult moment had been passed. 
The Russian cooperative movement was finally in 
the workers’ hands. 

8. Unified Socialist Distributton. 

The most important legislative measure concern- 
ing cooperation is the decree of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of March 20, 1919, concerning 
consumers’ communes or communities. Through 
this decree the great and difficult work of incor- 
porating the cooperative movement with the of- 
ficial proletarian institutions of a general char- 
acter is realized. Through this decree, a unified 
apparatus is to be created for the distribution ‘of 
foodstuffs, since the organs of distribution (which 
were generally divided into three groups; organs 
of provisioning, workers’ cooperatives, and coop- 
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eratives for the remainder of the population) 
draw most of their products from the same source. 
The unification of the organs of distribution must 
be realized in such manner that the great ap- 
peratus of distribution, that is to say, the cooper- 
ative movement, which is the only apparatus es- 
tablished and tried by experience during the period 
of capitalist domination, should not be destroyed 
or eliminated, but should remain the basis for dis- 
tribution, and should therefore be developed and 
perfected. Consequently, all the consumers’ co- 
operatives of the Republic have been transformed 
into a single distributing apperatus, and therefore 
named “consumers’ communes.” The division of 
the cooperatives into “workers’ cooperatives” and 
“cooperatives for other citizens” is eliminated. 
The stores and the supplies of the cooperatives 
and the Soviets are placed at the disposition of 
these consumers’ communes. Such communes ex- 
ist everywhere, in the cities, in the industrial cen- 
ters, and in the country. The entire distribution, 
which up to now was in the hands of the provis- 
ioning organizations and of the cooperatives, is 
henceforth under the supervision of the consum- 
ers’ communes. 

These communes are composed of the entire 
population of the locality, which must be enrolled 
in the assi offices of distribution. A number 
of offices constitute an association of districts, and 
a number of associations of districts make up the 
departmental organizations. At the head of all 
consumers’ communes is the central organization. 
All citizens having the right to vote in accordance 
with the constitution of the Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic of Russia have also the right to 
elect or to be elected to all the organizations of the 
consumers’ commune. 

Simultaneously, the work of the Council of Na- 
tional Economy and of the former consumers’ co- 
operatives has been eliminated, and the consumers’ 
communes now depend, being organs of distribu- 
tion, on the People’s Commissariat for provision- 
ing. On April 3, 1919, this decree was ratified by 
the Central Executive Committee. 

The whole apparatus of the Republic is now 
called a “Consumers’ Society.” Shortly after this 
decree was passed, the workers at Moscow created 
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8 “Moscow Consumers’ Society,” which holds in 
its hands the entire matter of distributing food- 
stuffs to the population of the city, and which, in 
addition, organizes the enterprises for the produc 
tion of foodstuffs, 


agricultural enterprises, etc. 
Without doubt, the new plan of the Soviet Gov- 


ernment for the distribution of foodstuffs is not 
yet working without a hitch. The reality and tne 


huge proportions of the tasks which the consum- 
ers’ societies have undertaken permit only of a 
general outline of the matter of provisioning the 
population. We have still a great work before us. 
We understand the people who, being detached 
from the former work of the cooperatives, are at 
present dissatisfied with the policy of the Soviet 
Government. When people like Kolokolnikov and 
others write today concerning the destruction of 
the cooperatives and the more and more inefficient 
operation of our present system, we must recall 
that these are people who are incapable of adapt- 
ing themselves, hopeless skeptics who have no de- 
sire to hear the voice of the proletariat, and who 
do not want to see that the victorious move of the 
Russian working class is spreading. 

In this movement, the consumers’ cooperatives 
play a role which is just as great as that of the 
trade union federations and the party of the work- 
ers. These three forms of workers’ movement are 
ceasing to be a means of struggle for the prole- 
tariat; once the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
proclaimed, they become the organization for a 
realization of socialist society. While under the 
reign of capitalism they were still scattered, often 
having nothing in common with each other, on 
the other hand, under the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat they have become an organization of iron 
pledges to serve the general aims of the working 
class of the Soviet system, and of the communist 
reconstruction of society. The reformists today 
say: “Cooperation is dead, long live cooperation !” 
They lament the ruin of bourgeois cooperation and 
are saluting the advent of a new cooperation. Let 
us rather say that petst bourgeots cooperation is 
dead, but the experience of the working class in 
the cooperative field will aid in the practical re 
alization of communism. 


Paris Police Uncover Czarist Plot 


By Our Paris CORRESPONDENT. 


Panis, April 15.—The Paris police have un- 
covered a sensational plot for the restoration of 
the Czar in Russia . . . and the story gets only 
four inches of space even in the Socialist press. 
It will probably get more in the funny papers, 
whose editors have an eye for the ridiculous. For 
two years the French and English governments 
have been financing the reaction in Russia openly 
and before all the world, and now Millerand in- 
structs the Paris police to requisition papers in 
two Buasians banks and to arrest a few miserable 


colonels who have been eking out a hard living do- 
ing business with the Russia of the past and of 
the imaginary future. No wonder the arrested 
Russians protest and insist upon their sympathies 
for France. Was not the Czar the friend and ally 
of France, and did not Pichon move the Chamber 
of Deputies to tears when he made his famous 
funeral oration on the Czar’s death last fall? 
One plausible explanation of the arrests is the 
close relations existing between the Czarist plot- 
ters here and the Czarist plotters at Berlin, and 
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the latter’s close relations in turn with the German 
monarchists, Kapp and Von Lutwitz. France is 
not solicitous about saving the Russian people 
from a monarchist or Czarist yoke, but she is soli- 
citous about a miltarist monarchy in Germany 
which would attempt to revenge the German de- 
feat in a new war. And now that the monarchist 
business in Russia is all off, the only place a mon- 
archy might be realized is in Germany—at the 
expense of French security. 

The title of one of the arrested men, Colonel 
Laeonon, is “President of the Delegation from 
White Russia to the Peace Conference.” It serves 
as an indication as to the manner in which new 
Russian states spring up—in Paris. The Supreme 
Council of the Allies itself invented a number of 
Russian governments, notably the Lianasof and 
other “Northwestern” governments, and finally 
succeeded in recognizing the self-appointed gov- 
ernments of the Baltic states—whose base of oper- 
ations was Paris. There are still numerous 
“Ukrainian Delegations” floating around the 
boulevards of Paris, and during thé past year the 
Entente has often entered into dealings with them, 
but in the end left them out in the cold because 
Denikin asserted his veto. 

The most curious case is the history of the 
Polish Government—again at Paris. After the 


Japanese Socialists 


New York, April 10, 1920. 
Lenin’s Birthday. 

We, the Japanese Socialists in America, most 
emphatically protest against the mad, blind, and 
most outrageous conduct of Japan in Siberia, cul- 
minating on the 5th of April in the military oc- 
cupation of Vladivostok. We condemn the Japan- 
ese army that executed this shameful and theft- 
like task of attacking and disarming the Russians 
and hoisting the Japanese flag over the city. By 
such action it is disgracing and undermining the 
name and the reputation of the Japanese people. 
For the past few months public opinion in Japan, 
as expressed in the columns of the newspapers 
and periodicals and at various public meetings, 
has favored the withdrawal of troops from Siberia. 
The Kensai-Kai—the opposition party—demanded 
it in the last Diet; the withdrawal of the troops 
from Siberia has become a demand of the people. 
It was reported only in February that the govern- 
ment had decided to withdraw the troops first from 
Amur Province and, as soon as the Czech army 
should have withdrawn, from Baikal. There was 
hardly anyone who favored retaining the Japan- 
ese army in Siberia, with the exception of a few 
jingoistic newspapers, supported by the militar- 
ists. All the intelligent classes have lately been 
opposing the retaining of the army in Siberia. 
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armistice and the German evacuation of Poland, 
the Poles set up their republic under the nominally 
“Socialist” government of Pilsudsky. In Paris, 
however, there existed the Polish National Com- 
mittee, composed of emtgre Polish nobles, who, 
unlike other Poles, had been quite friendly, social- 
ly, with the Czarist regime in Russia. - This Com- 
mittee not only succeeded in exporting a new gov- 
ernment to Warsaw—today only the name of Pil- 
sudsky remains—but in controlling the ennre 
Russian policy of France and in a large measure 
of all the Allies. It was the influence of this 
Dmowsky clique at the Quai d’Orsay that brought 
about the formal recognition of Kolchak by the 
Supreme Council last summer. And Kolchak 
never unequivocally promised to recognize the in- 
dependence of Poland! When we find ourselves 
surprised at the voracious demands of the Polish 
Government in its peace proposal to Soviet Rus- 
sia, we must remember that back of that govern- 
ment are the Russian counter-revolutionaries who 
want to make of Poland not a nationalist state, 
but a base for the restoration of the old regime all 
over Russia. The Russian monarchista feel quite 
at home in Warsaw as in Moscow, or for that mat- 
ter in Berlin and in Paris. They have become 
quite internationalized, even if against their own 
will. 


in America Protest 


But now our army, instead of being withdrawn, 
has been permitted to occupy Vladivostok. Such 
conduct is against public opinion in Japan and 
greatly detrimental to the best interests of the 
Japanese people. 

In Vladivostok, since the recent revolution that 
crushed the reactionary government of General 
Rozanov, almost all the leaders of the ractionary 
and monarchist party have come to Japan. Rozan- 
ov, who is now a refugee in Japan with his imme- 
diate followers, and who is reported to have 
brought much gold with him, is the natural ally 
of the Japanese miltiarists. But the Japanese 
militarists are now the most unpopular set of 
people in Japan. We know that the present out- 
rage in Vladivostok will justly provoke the Rus- 
sian workers and peasants, and that the Japanese 
people will have to pay dearly for the conduct for 
which they are not responsible. We know too that 
the Japan of the militarists will not ultimately 
be a match for the Red Army of the awakened 
Russian workers and peasants. 

The Japanese workers, who have been success- 
fully conducting strikes, sabotage and riots against 
their capitalists and even the reactionary govern- 
ment of the police, gendarmerie, and soldiery, will 
not submit to the army and fight in the army in 
the future as it has in the past. 
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We, the Socialists, are profoundly ashamed of 
the bandit act of our army in Vladivostok. This 
regret and indignation on our part will surely be 
shared by our comrades at home, who are not free 
to express their socialist thought and feeling. 

The bourgeois press of the West seems very 
lenient toward the barbarous conduct of Japan in 
Vladivostok. The press that condemned Japan, 
right or wrong, in the Shantung affair, is now 
utterly silent. There is hardly any hostile criti- 
cism against it, but rather a tendency to approve 
the act of Japan as being within the sphere of 
Japanese influence! 

We, however, condemn the act of Japan as @. 
great crime against our neighbor, and our indig- 
nation and our condemnation of the imperialists 
of Japan will never cease until we have destroyed 
their imperialism. We feel profound sorrow and 
deep regret that we can do no more than express 
our attitude in words. But our feeling of regret 
and indignation will soon be taken up by the Jap- 
anese workers, who are steadily making progress 
along the same road as the Russian workers. 


Military 


By Lr.-Cou. B. 


May 10, 1920. 

“He who will be little affected by an invasion or oc- 
cupation of his territory—will gain.” Von der Goltz, 
quoted in Principles of War, by Marshal Foch, p. 42. 
I N reality, a new world-war has just begun. This 

war began without any declaration. There 
cannot be declarations in revolutionary wars. 

The world is now in the throes of a revolution- 
ary struggle. 

A strong coalition of world imperialism, backed 
by all its capital, has attacked the proletariat of 
Russia. It cannot be stopped by any League of 
Nations nor by any Conference which dying im- 
perialism in despair may devise. The outcome can 
be decided only by force. The world revolution 
is in progress and only a blind man can fail to 
see it. 

Poland and Japan have simultaneously begun a 
new counter-revolutionary war against the Russian 
proletariat. Finland is on the verge of joining 
the Poles. Rumania is in full military readiness 
ness and anxiously watching the development of 
events in Ukraine. Turkey and the Moham- 
medan populations of Asia Minor and Arabia are 
fighting against the foreign foe. Armenia, recog- 
nized by Allied capitalism, prefers to join with 
Soviet Russia (Hvening Matl, May 6), and is 
ready to turn against those who pretended to be 
her saviors. ( 

The Azerbaijan Republic has joined with Soviet 
Russia, and Baku, the treasure-chamber of oil, is 
already under control of the Soviet administration. 
All the small Caucasian republics, with Georgia 
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The army of Japan which we condemn for its 
action may hold Vladivostok for a little while, but 
it will not be long, for our people will not support 
the wrongs that will make the Russians our ene- 
mies. Then the Red Army of Soviet Russia will 
crush Japanese imperialism. The victory of the 
Red Army of Russia will mean the Social Revo- 
lution and Soviet government in Japan, just as 
the Japanese victory gave rise to the Russian Con- 
stitution in 1904 and the Revolution of 1905! 

The present madness of the Japanese army and 
government in the action at Vladivostok, per- 
petrated in the name of the Mikado, will eventu- 
ally mean the self-destruction of them all; they 
will fall before the mighty force of Bolsheviam! 

We send greetings to the comrades in Vladivos- 
tok, Siberia, Russia, and all over the world! 


S. Nonaka, 
U. Taaucxy, 
S. KaTayaMma. 


The Committee for the Japanese Socialist 
Group in the United States. 
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at their head, are showing their sympathy for 
Moscow. The progressive elements in Turkey 
look on Soviet Russia as on the only power which 
they need not fear. The Republic of Turkestan 
has been a part of Soviet Russia since 1917. 

Afghanistan is an ally of Moscow and-has al- 
ready fought the British army, arresting the Eng- 
ljsh invasion of Soviet Turkestan, while the Per- 
sian population has expressed faith in the Russian 
policy and is inclined to join with the Soviets. 

China has at last recognized the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and, since the end of April, has been in 
communication with Moscow. 

Among the Baltic states there is a notable move- 
ment for peace with Soviet Russia. Esthonia 
was courageous enough to sign a peace treaty with 
the Soviet Government, in spite of all the objec- 
tiong and threats of the Entente. Lithuania, hav- 
ing been gradually delivered from the Polish in- 
vaders by the Russian Red Army, practically be- 
came an ally of Russia on the field of battle, while 
Latvia is bound to establish friendly relations with 
the Soviets. The Ukrainians are split in two par- 
ties; the nationalists, who have joined the adven- 
turer Petlura; and the independent Ukrainians, 
who are fighting together with the Red Army 
against the Polish invaders and the Ukrainian re- 
actionaries. 

The Balkan states, Yugoslavia and' Czecho-Slo- 
vakia as well as Italy have already entered the 
revolutionary period. ’ 

The Central powers also have not remained pas- 
sive while watching the development of events in 
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the East. Hungary is muttering, ready to rise 
once more against the imperialistic tyranny. Aus- 
tria, unable to bear any longer the gradual starva- 
tion of her people, is in a state of despair, watch- 
ing Germany, and ready to follow her unhappy 
neighbor at the first favorable opportunity. 

A dispatch from Berlin, published in the New 
York World of May 6, may be taken as indicative 
of the psychological state of the Germans: 

“Prepare for the new war of revolution,” the mes- 
sage says. “The victorious German proletariat in league 
with free Russia, must wage a revolutionary war 
against the Entente.” 

The Spartacists, it seems, are very active, and other 
groups have grafted Nationalism on Communism. This 
is a result of the recent compromise of the Ebert 
Government with the workmen—it is the middle course 
for Bolshevism. 

“National Bolshevism,” continues the messags, “is 
taking on a more concrete form in Germany. The 
Communist Workers’ Party has been newly organized 
for the coming elections. Its membership formerly 
composed the extreme Left Wing of the Communist 
Party or Spartacus League. Under its intellectual 
leaders, Dr. Heinrich Lauffenberg and Fritz Wolffheim, 
this National Bolshevist Party seeks to make powerful 
appeals to needy,. discharged, retired, or otherwise idle 

officers, non-coms and men. 

It particularly solicits membership among the embit- 
tered Baltic troops and is trying to win over the mili- 
tary elements by giving the Communistic programme a 
strong nationalistic, patriotic complexion. 

“The Baltic fighters are flirting with the National 
Communists and have formulated the following poli- 
tical program: 

“The destruction of capitalism, a Soviet sys- 
tem, a military alliance with Russia, the mili- 
tary organization of all able-bodied wage earn- 
ers under professional leaders and the dictator- 
ship of a real man for the transition period.” 

Leaving without comment this new movement 
in Germany, as far as its political phases are con- 
cerned, from a strategical standpoint it can be 
considered at the present critical moment as a 
movement of great importance. By whatever way, 
through whatever methods, the Germans are going 
to defend themselves, and the movement for such 
a defense is now highly favorable for Germany, 
especially if we take into consideration that all 
the Polish military forces are engaged with Rus- 
sians far away from the former German terri- 
tory now under Polish occupation. 

Such is the general situation in Europe and the 
greater part of Asia, at the moment of the out- 
break of the counter-revolutionary world war. 

‘Modern wars have become the business of na- 
tions.” They have their interests like individuals. 
National selfishness is inseparable from national 
greatness,” said Von der Goltz, and his aphorism 
so impressed Marshall Foch that he quotes it on 
page 37 of his book, The Princtples of War. 

The Great War, in reality, was a business ven- 
ture, and seems to have been a profitable business 
for England, but the peoples of our globe are not 
the same as they were a century ago. Unfortunate- 
ly for capitalistic England and her imperialistic 
associates, the whole business scheme, though well 
prepared, became bankrupt. The Entente peoples 
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are revolting against further wars and the only 
way open to the British statesmen to consolidate 
their gains is to continue fighting without a war. 

The imperialistic coalition of the Entente has 
therefore adopted this method of forcing certain 
nations to fight an artificially created foe with 
which they were really inclined to come to a peace- 
ful understanding. - 

Neither in London nor in Paris, however, is 
there any strategical plan of campaign against the 
world proletariat. The general staffs of the allies 
have no idea where their troops may have to fight 
tomorrow. It is impossible to accomplish any con- 
centration at a decisive point such as sound stra- 
tegy requires. The friends of today may easily 
turn the enemies of tomorrow. The sudden up- 
rising of the most friendly nations against the 
Allies has become a matter of common occurrence. 
There is neither strategy nor policy in the Allied 
reaction—there is only an international anarchy. 

France openly controls the Polish aggression 
against Russia; while England dissembling her 
sympathy for the Polish adventure, in the midst of 
peace negotiations with the Soviet Government, 
continues to intrigue among the minor nations 
preparing a new coalition against Russia. 

Everybody knows that the bankrupt Poland is 
equipped, armed and financed by the Entente. 
Everybody knows that to wage a war on a front 
700 miles long a huge sum of money is required. 
Everybody knows that France and England to- 
gether are unable to furnish to the Poles either 
money or the war material, and that they have 
to borrow them somewhere. Where they get it 
from everybody knows also. 

The purpose of the Entente is to crush Soviet 
Russia by weakening her fighting power through 
a continuous succession of wars. The first at- 
tempt to destroy the Russian proletarian state by 
means of the reactionary part of population backed 
by the Allied coalition failed entirely. The Rus- 
sian revolutionary force triumphed, and the world 
was on the eve of a general peace had the Soviet 
Government been recognized. Russia was even 
ready for compromise with the capitalistic states 
because she sincerely desired peace. But neither 
England nor France wanted peace with the Rus- 
sian people. They were afraid of the existence of 
a communistic republic in Europe and they de- 
termined to destroy it. But there was no hope 
of a new counter-revolutionary movement in Rus- 
sia. Among the border states only the Polish 
Shhakhta (petty nobility) and the Finnish nation- 
alists remained irreconciliable enemies of Moscow, 
and they have become blind tools of western capi-~ 
talism. 

In spite of the desire for peace of the Polish 
workmen and peasants, the Polish nobility, sup- 
ported by the militarists of the Entente, forced 
them into the criminal, bloody war against the 
workers and peasants of Russia. 

“War is the continuation of politics by means 
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of armed forces,” said Clausewitz long ago. If 
this is the case, the strategical aim of the Allied 
reactionary coalition, which policy is the destruc- 
tion of Soviet Russia, must be the annihilation of 
the Soviet fighting forces—or all the able bodied 
male population of Russia. It is plain enough 
that this is sheer lunacy, especially if the accom- 
plishment of this strategy has to be left to Poland 
in Europe and to Japan in Siberia. 

I have no anxiety at all about the strategical 
position of Soviet Russia, either at the present 
moment or in the future. All the news which 
reaches New York from Warsaw does not affect my 
confidence that the Soviet army will soon be able 
to destroy the new invaders, as it has destroyed 
the more dangerous and more numerous enemy in 
the heart of Russia. About April 28, the Ameri- 
can press began to publish news from Warsaw of 
the steady Polish advance into Ukraine, in co- 
operation with Petlura and his bands. 

The Red army, who only a month ago pushed 
the Polish army back along the whole front south 
of the Pripet marshes, as far as the Rumanian 
frontier, has suddenly fallen back, engaging their 
enemy by a series of rearguard actions. 

The Polish advance was interpreted by the press 
in the same way as was the famous advance of the 
Yudenich army on Petrograd. On May 1, the 
Polish cavalry was reported at the outskirts of 
Kiev and, according to the message of May 6, two 
Red divisions had been annihilated. At the same 
time the New York World of May 4 informed us 
of riots in Moscow and of the occupation of Kiev 
by the Poles. It was said that “General Pilsud- 
sky, President of the Polish State led the troops 
into the city.” We know the value of that kind 
of news which later, as usual, were denied. 

On the contrary, absolute order and high spirits 
ruled in Moscow and the national holiday of 
May 1st was celebrated by the Russian workmen as 
usual, according to the wireless from Soviet Gov- 
ernment. From the same source we learn that 
at the end of April violent fighting developed in 
the Kiev region west of the River Irpen and at 
Fastov, thirty miles southwest of Kiev. “Our 
flotilla on the River Pripet has captured an enemy 
steamer,” the wireless said. 

“In the Podolsk region there is no change. In 
the Rezhitza district (Government of Vitebsk), 
north of Rezenovskaya station the enemy (Poles) 
drove back our troops, but our former position 
was restored by a counter attack.” 

This shows what is befalling the Polish army 
in its forward movement. Napoleon often said 
that “an army advancing into enemy country melts 
like snow in the spring.” The Russians know this 
and act accordingly. We must not forget that 
since March 8, the Russians have had a series of 
victories over the Poles, both on the northern and 
the southern parts of the Polish front, and have 
considerably weakened the Polish army, which, ‘t 
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should be noted, is an army without strategical 
reserves. 

Major Sanford Griffith, of the A. E. F., a mem- 
ber of the Armistice Commission, in his second ar- 
ticle on the Polish situation published in the 
Globe, May 5, states that Russians, during their 
previous offensive, captured much artillery from 
the Poles. He also states that Russians are not 
interested “in immediate gains of territory.” And 
he is absolutely right. In no case will an occupa- 
tion of territory decide the war between Poland 
and Russia. Only the annihilation of the army of 
one of the belligerents will end it. 

Moving towards Dnieper in order to reestablish 
their legendary frontier of 1772 by military force, 
the Poles have undertaken a task which, even with 
the support of the Entente and the Ukrainian 
counter-revolutionists, they would never be able 
to accomplish. 

The Associated Press dispatch from Warsaw, 
May 8, stated that the hills north and south of 
Kiev, were occupied by the Poles, that artillery 
had been placed in position commanding Kiev, and 
that Polish cavalry had reached the town. There 
is no resistance by the Russians, it was said. 

According to the Moscow wireless of May 7, the 
Poles “toward evening broke into the outskirts of 
the town, but were held up by our counter attacks. 
Later our troops, in accordance with orders, started 
to withdraw in order to the left bank of the Dnie- 

r.” This may mean the evacuation of Kiev by 
the Red Army because the town is situated on the 
right bank of the Dnieper. 

During the civil war in Russia, Kiev has changed 
hands many times and it has no strategical im- 
portance beyond its purely political significance. 
If it has been voluntarily abandoned by the Red 
Army there is certainly a purely tactical reason 
for it. Denikin, Petlura, Skoropadsky, the Ger- 
mans, all in turn were in Kiev and finally it was 
always recaptured by the Reds. Now, perhaps, 
it is the Polish turn to pay a visit to this old 
Russian capitol. 

But while the attention of all the world is thus 
directed upon that part of the Polish battle front, 
the situation in the north, namely in the Minsk 
Government is far from brilliant for the Poles. 
There the Russians are not only holding the gained 
territory but have advanced considerably westward. 
According to the Moscow wireless, “in the direc- 
tion of Pytalov our troops repulsed the enemy ad- 
vance twenty-eight miles south of Krasny” (25 
miles northwest of Minsk), and in the direction of 
Igumen, about 36 miles southeast of Minsk, “the 
enemy attempted to cross the Berezina river, near 
Berezina village, but was driven back across the 
river.” 

These brief reports have a great importance and 
confirm our supposition that Borisov on the Bere- 
zina has for a long time been in the possession of 
the Red Army and that the Poles have evacuated 
Vilna. Accordingly we look for very surprising 
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The Military Situation in Russia on May 10, 1920 
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The biack line represents the position of the troops attacking Soviet Russia from the west, 
also in the Crimea. The shaded area represents the Republic of Georgia, which has de- 
clined to fight against Soviet Russia. 
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developments in the northern Polish theatre of 
war. 

Being now the masters in Caucasus and con- 
trolling the famous Baku and Grozny oil fields, ar 
well as North Caucasian oil industry, and having 
captured Sotchi and established themselves in all 
the passes of the Caucasian Mountains, the Soviet 
troops have thus encouraged the Georgian Repub- 
lic to come to a friendly agreement with Moscow. 
Finally, they have at their disposal all the ports of 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea, Batum in- 
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clusive, thus putting an end to the British in- 
trigues in the Caucasian area as well as in Ar- 
menia. The British navy is uselessly bombarding 
the villages of Crimea on the Perekop Gulf. 

While discord and anarchy rule in the imperi- 
alistic coalition, Russia is united by a strong gov- 
ernment and a clear, firm policy, which it is the 
aim of Russian strategy to carry out. 

In this lies the real strength of the Russian 
Soviet Republic. 


Leonid Andrieyev — the Self-Defeat of a Revolté 


By Grecory ZiLBoona. 


The death of Leonid Andrieyev was utilized in 
certain quarters as a sensational illustration of 
Soviet atrocities. In some articles in memoriam 
it was pointed out that he was a man of crystal 
honesty, and as a proof of this it was cited that 
the Bolsheviki had “sought to bribe” him, which 
means that they offered hrm a position of some 
cultural work, which he declined most emphatic- 
ally. Following the tradition de mortuts aut bene, 
aut nthtl all that was said about Andrieyev after 
his death was high and unconditional praise; the 
man was presented to the world as a martyr, who 
suffered and died at the hands of his inquisitors. 
This method of misrepresentation of the causes of 
the death of one more celebrated Russian has be- 
come a common method during the last two years. 

Plekhanov’s death had been given the same mis- 
interpretation: it was asserted that mistreatment 
by an atrocious political regime killed him; in 
Teality, to thoee, who knew the conditions in Rus- 
sia, the deaths of Plekhanov, Lopatin and Figner 
were the normal and inevitable results of their old 
age and physical weakness. Herman Lopatin, for 
instance, was so weak that he was unable to ad- 
dress any meeting after February, 1917, when the 
revolution broke out. G. Plekhanov suffered from 
tuberculosis, and throughout the last period of the 
Kerefisky regime he was in bed, with a high tem- 
perature, unable to confer with Kerensky when 
the latter sought advice during the July, and later 
the Kornilov troubles. As to Leonid Andrieyev, 
there ia no doubt that he was physically and mor- 
ally weakened, and that he had lost his literary 
and artistic importance as an intellectual leader 
long before the Soviets came into power, even be- 
fore Kerensky became the “hero” of the first revo- 
lutionary period. The story of the decline of An- 
drieyev’s moral and spiritual prestige is one of the 
most tragic and characteristic incidents in the his- 
tory of the Russian intellectuals, and in order to 
understand this story one must get rid (for a while 
at least) of present day bias and establish another, 
nowadays forgotten principle: de mortuts et de 
vivendibus aut veritas, aut nthil. 

Leonid Andrieyev, like most of our contempo- 


rary intellectuals and literary men, began his 
career in the gloomy moral and political twilight 
of the ’nineties of the past century; like Chekhov, 
Maxim Gorky and Sologub, he was an example of 
the spiritual depression which enveloped Russia 
with the shroud of Alexander the III’s famous 
“peaceful reaction.” Because of the defeat of the 
progressive forces, which followed the assassination 
of Czar Alexander II, people lost their faith, their 
willpower, their energy—it was a time of “dull 
gray human beings,” acording to the expression of 
A. Chekhov. Disappointed, disillusioned souls 
looked for a new justification for life, or for the 
sense of life in general; soon many began to doubt 
the very existence of such a sense, and a painfal 
and pitiful pessimism impregnated most of the 
literary creations of that decade. Andrieyev was 
one of these pessimists from the very beginning 
of his literary activities. 

Death, blind Fate, malignant accident, the cruel 
‘play of unknown and imponderable forces in hv- 
man nature—all these, condensed into something 
like a thick fog, press upon us lonesome human be- 
ings, drive us in an unknown direction, the goal 
of which is the endless darkness of the grave. In 
his earlier and his later writings alike, Andrieyev 
was a typical Russian intellectual of his time, a 
man who felt an almost morbid joy in looking at 
and touching upon the melodramatic and pessim- 
istic, the sensitive but hopeless corners of the 
human heart (from his “Big Slam” and “In the 
Fog” up to his “Life of Man” and “Anathema”). 

He seems to have seen in life nothing but the 
undeserved sufferings of humanity, upon which 80 
many tragic burdens are imposed by His Majesty 
Fate and His Excellency Accident. Therefore he 
could not find any explanation or reason for the 
tragic life of the lonesome father, who has lost his 
child, his good, innocent beautifal hoy (“The Life 
of Basil of Thebes”). 

Andrieyev has filled life with ghosts, shadows. 
phantoms and rendered them with such melodra- 
matic, romantic symbolism, that he appeals more 
than any other writer to the extenuated and weak- 
ened spirits of his time. Those, who were strong, 
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those who had still a religion of life and a purpose 
for their human activities, remained mostly irre- 
sponsive to Andrieyev’s phantoms. It is true that 
Russia at that time had very few if any, who did 
not lose their faith or who created a new one. But 
Tolstoy was still alive and with his clear vision 
and his faith in humanity, he said one day: “An- 
drieyev tries to frighten me but he does not make 
me afraid.” 

But I hardly think that in this respect the lu- 
cidity of Tolstoy had a big following, because 
Andrieyev proved to be really the hero of depres- 
sion and of self-analyzing pessimism. 

Moreover, as life was going on, the reaction be- 
came stronger, the Russian-Japanesg war had 
broken out and a new defeat of the aspirations for 
freedom took place in 1905, and the intellectual, 
weakened by years of a lightless life, felt still more 
enmeshed in the complexity of an existence which 
appeared to him one great, dense net woven of the 
bloody threads of an unbearable social organiza- 
tion, by the needle of Accident or Fate. Andrieyev’s 
wonderful imagination and his neurasthenic sen- 
sitiveness, combined with the protesting power of 
his energy, has given Russia his remarkable “Red 
Laugh.” He never lived on a war front, but his 
intuition and his striking gift for visualizing what 
he felt make the “Red Laugh” one of the most 
powerful protests ever written against war. Even 
Andreas- Latzko’s and Henri Barbusse’s efforts 
could not compete with it: because theirs are hu- 
man experiences and only human experiences with 
all their human regrets, protests and moral wounds, 
whereas the latter is an accusation, a titanic pre- 
vision of the collapse of our civilization, an acute 
and keen symbol of our modern life as a whole. . 

New Yorkers will recall a performance, at the 
Neighborhood Play-House, a few weeks ago, of a 
brilliant farce by Andrieyev, entitled “The Beau- 
tiful Sabine Women.” It is an excellent specimen 
of singular mental lucidity and directness on the 
part of one who later failed to display these quali- 
ties at the moment when they were most required. 
The Sabine men, after the Romans, have abducted 
their wives, spend a long period in studying the 
law and preparing to convince the Romans of their 
guilt—which the latter, of course, readily admit. 
The Sabine men, who have become emasculated 
through their dependence on written law and their 
rejection of force in the pursuit of their “rights,” 
are so amazed by the ready admission of guilt on 
the part of the Romans, that they march off with 
no more than an oratorical assertion of the cor- 
rectness of their moral position, which much 
amuses the “manly” Romans. And yet, when An- 
drieyev beheld the Bolsheviki using force when 
necessary, to achieve their aims, he withdrew into 
his shell, refused to cooperate with them, and 
became, or rather, revealed himself as, a counter- 
revolutionist. 

Another characteristic of Andrieyev is illus- 
trated in the following example: A few years 
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before the revolution Leonid Andrieyev wrote a 
drama (it is his last) “The Man Who Is Slapped 
in the Face.” The hero has no other name, but 
“He,” or “The Slapped.” He had been a famous 
scholar, a great scientist, a member of the Aca- 
demy. He left his books, his thoughts, his col- 
leagues and joined a circus as one of the clowns. 
His trick was to be slapped by his fellow clowns; 
the more slaps he gets, the more the public is 
amused, and peals of boisterous laughter fill the 
circus hall. And he is happy, because he knows 
that humanity loves horse-play, and it seems to him 
that it is not he personally who is slapped, but all 
humanity, ita thought, its science, its ideas; the 
aspirations of which he is a disguised representa- 
tive are slapped and insulted. On the circus plat- 
form he meets a beautiful young girl; she is an 
acrobat and a horse woman, named Consuelo. He 
finds that she is an innocent, romantic, upright 
and clean spirit, like the famous Consuelo of 
George Sand ; one evening, after the performance, 
when they were still in their clown costumes and 
make-up he puts poison in the glass of water she 
will drink and instantly drinks also a poisonous 
beverage ; they die: there can be no place for beau- 
ty and honesty in this world; there is no other 
way out of the deadlock but death. 

Not Fate, nor Accident, but the individual him- 
self in an impetus of self-destruction here brings 
death into life after a period of self-slapping . . . 

I remember the. last time I saw Andrieyev. It 
was in the corridors of the “Temporary Council 
of the Republic” in the Palace of Maria in Petro- 
grad! He wore as usual his somewhat conspicu- 
ous black shirt, like a mourning dress; he was 
walking alone, only from time to time joining one 
or another member of the Cadet (K. D.) faction 
to which he belonged. It was a few days before 
the Soviet Revolution. 

“It could not be otherwise,” I thought, “with 
Andrieyev . . . Gorky is with the socialists, Sera- 
fimovich with the communists, Azov and “others 
with the revolution, but Andrieyev is with the 
war party despite his ‘Red Laugh,’ with the Con- 
stantinople Milyukov party, despite his theoretical 
ideas of fraternity; not with the Russian youth 
whom he pictured so wonderfully in his “The 
Days of Our Life,” not with those, who like his 
Dr. Kerzhentsev (“The Thought’) are ready to 
become mad, to lose their minds, but not give up 
the ideal of free thought, not with them because 
he is the author of “The Man Who Is Slapped in 
the Face’. .” 

Since I came to this country I have had another 
evidence of the soundness of my judgment: His 
notorious appeal to the Allies to save Russia, his 
S. O. S. addressed to the rulers of the world, im- 
ploring them to come and to reestablish order in 
Russia is not a political document, as people were 
ready to believe; it was not even the cry of a man 
who had some following on this issue amongst the 

(Continued on page 492) 
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R Ussia has repeatedly emphasized her desire 

to trade with the other countries of the 
world; if the exchanges are not taking place, it 
is not her fault but theirs. While Allied repre- 
sentatives are talking to Russian trade agents, 
Polish armies, equipped and officered at Allied ex- 
pense, are pressing farther into Soviet Russia, 
which is taken by surprise, having considered that 
the occupation of a line 200 miles west of the 
Polish frontier as fized by the Versailles treaty 
would be enough even for the greedy appetites of 
the Polish imperialists. 

If, therefore, Soviet Russia ceased her negotia- 
tions with foreign powers for the opening of trade 
relations, as she is reported to have done, there 
is every reason to believe that she knows what she 
is doing. Our readers will surely welcome the 
reprint given below of a Copenhagen message to 
the New York American, which, owing to its frank 
tone and unmistakable language, bears every ear- 
mark of genuineness : 

Copy of Cable to New York American. 

May 5, 1920.—Hvead of Russian Trade Delegation told 
me yesterday delegation decided return to Russia. They 

ubt Allied sincerity in matter of trade with Russia 
for following reasons: First, they have waited here 
in vain for over a week for a reply from San Remo. 
Second, Lloyd George is evasive and sticking to small 
points of personalities and resorting to untruthful 
stories about alleged breach of diplomatic privileges. 
Third, British fleet conducting active naval operations 
against Black Sea Coast. Fourth, delegation has come 
to conclusion that Russia can give much more to West- 
ern Europe than Europe can give to Russia and that 
Russia should not be dictated to or dealt with by way 
of ultimatums. The country that could help Russia 
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most, stands aloof. The establishing of Soviet Govern- 
ment in Baku and its alliance with Moscow gives 
access to oil; opens for Soviet Russia Government new 
perspectives of greater importance than foreign trade. 
Lenin was certainly right, they say, in anticipating that 
the salvation of Russia does not lie necessarily with 
foreign intercourse, though that is highly desirable, but 
with intensification and self-discaiplining of labor within 
Russia itself. Delegation believes Allies plan another 
inte: vention using Poland and Japan and only when this 
is beaten will they be amenable to negotiations in a 
decent way. Russia realizes that a Polish War may be 
the beginning of a new general European conflagration, 
but throws the responsibility on Poland and those who 
are backing her. In the meantime trade negotiations 
proceed briskly with Scandinavian concerns totaling 
twenty million kroner agricultural and other machinery 
actually being fulfilled and others being negotiated total 
hundred millions kroner, but Scandinavia has compara- 
tively little that Russia needs and it is unfortunate that 
trade with America is still delayed. 


Soviet Russia has learnt by experience what is 
all too often the function of foreign delegations in 
Russia: many of our readers may still remember 
the letter sent to the President of France on Sep- 
tember 4, 1918, by Rene Marchand, then a news- 
paper correspondent (for the Paris Figaro) in 
Russia, describing the counter-revolutionary in- 
trigues carried on in that country against the gov- 
ernment that had been set up by the workers and 
peasants,—carried on by representatives of “ 
spectable” foreign powers, who emphasized the de- 
mand of their home governments for “law and 
order” in Russia by blowing up bridges and in 
every way obstructing the transportation and pro- 
duction facilities of the new government of Russia. 

Soviet Russia has had enough of this. Our 
readers will therefore understand that when Soviet 
Russia declines to harbor certain delegations, and 
fails to respond with enthusiasm to certain ex- 
tremely mellifluous notes of peace, the tormented 
and persecuted Russia of the workers has every 
reason to consider the proposal in question to be 
a fraudulent and treacherous one. 

a * = 

W E are pleased to state our agreement with a 

sentiment recently expressed by a member of 
parliament who is reported in a recent number of 
the London Herald as having said: “The sooner 
the Supreme Council ceases to meet, the better I 
shall be pleased.” The statement is credited to 
Lord Robert Cecil, M.P., who continues by saying: 
“We have reached a crisis in the world’s history, 
and we have got to find some means of preventing 
future wars.” 

It is especially in the matter of preventing fu- 
ture wars that the San Remo Conference seems 
to display considerable incapacity. For, the dis- 
turbing thing about the recent renewed invasion 
of Soviet Russia by Polish troops is that it comes 
immediately after the San Remo Conference, and 
seems to force the conclusion that the advance of 
the Polish troops was ordered as a result of the 
conversations taking place at the San Remo Con- 
ference. If this is the case—and there seems to be 
no way of readily evading this conclusion—we 
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agree that the sooner the Supreme Council ceases 
to meet the better we shall be pleased. 

What the attitude of the people of Poland must 
be—we suppose our readers may imagine. If the 
San Remo Conference is guilty of this singular 
proposition for utilizing the Polish unemployed 
masses, we have no doubt the Polish people also 
will agree that the sooner the Supreme Council 
ceases to meet the better they will be pleased. 

® g s 


W E herewith present to our readers an inter- 
esting article from Avante (April 26), which 
prints a cable from Copenhagen, dated April 12: 

The Russian Delegation, headed by Krassin, act- 
ing in the interests of the working classes of both 
countries, in today’s meeting ratified the agree- 
ment made between Litvinov and the Italian Co. 
operative Delegation, which has already been pub- 
lished. The head of the Russian Delegation has 
asked the president of the council, Sr. Nitti, to 
transfer the seat of negotiations with the repre- 
sentatives of the Economic Council of the Allies 
to Italy. Following is the text of the agreement 
above mentioned: 

“Agreement between M. Litvinov, representing 
the Central Union of Russian Cooperatives (Cen- 
tral Soyuz) as the party of the first part, and M. 
Angiolo Cabrini, Representative of the National 
League of Italian Cooperatives, the Azienda Con- 
sorziale dei consumi del Comune di Milano, and 
the National Cooperative Institute for the Ex- 
changes between Foreign Countries: 

With the object of regulating commercial ex- 
changes between Russia and Italy to the greater 
advantage of the working classes of the two coun- 
tries, the following is agreed upon: 

1. All matters concerning commercial exchange 
between the cooperatives of Soviet Russia and 
Italy (until the complete re-establishment of poli- 
tical and diplomatic relations between the two 
countries), will be conducted by Russia through 
the intermediaty of an agency of the Central Soyuz 
in Rome, and by Italy through the intermediary 
of an organ to be established under the auspices 
of the Italian Socialist Party, and of the National 
Cooperative League, and the Azienda Consorziale 
dei Consumi del Comune di Milano, and the Na- 
tional Cooperative Institute for Exchanges with 
Foreign Countries ; these organs being related with 
other similar cooperative institutions in order to 
assure to the above mentioned object a general and 
national scope. 

2. As regards Italy, all operations “in proprio” 
of the cooperatives and similar institutions will 
be exclusively within the jurisdiction of the co- 
operative company above mentioned. For opera- 
tions between the Russian cooperatives and non- 
cooperative, industrial, commercial and agricultur- 
al enterprises, the same Italian cooperative organ 
will serve for conducting with the Russian agency 
any enterprises with their own organs. Similarly 
the Russian agency will keep the above mentioned 
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Italian coperative organ informed of all the de- 
mands and offers which have come directly to this 
agency through non-cooperative enterprises, mak- 
ing with that organ the necessary agreements. 

3. The Bank Istituto Nazionale di Credito per 
le Cooperative shall become the correspondent in 
Italy for the Russian Central Soyuz and vice versa 
for payments, collections and other necessary oper- 
ations. The manner of these operations will be 
the object of special treaties and agreements at 
the proper time. 

4. The Russian Cooperatives consent to men- 
tion in any ensuing commercial agreements of in- 
ternational or other character, which may touch 
the interests of Italy, the fact that that country 
has already arrived at an agreement with regard 
to the Italian cooperatives for commercial ex- 
changes with Italy. 

5. The duration of this agreement, approved in 
the present document, will be one year, which is to 
be automatically increased by an equal period in 
case no denunciation of the agreement is made by 
either party within one month of the termination 
of the first one year period. 

6. The present agreement, whose object is only 
to formulate the guiding lines of a detailed and 
definite commercial relation, which is to follow the 
regulation of all the points related with the subject 
of the agreement, will be the object of later nego- 
tiations. 

%. The present agreement, which is to serve as 
a basis for the above mentioned definite agreement, 
shall be ratified by the authorities and organs hav- 
ing jurisdiction, who will have the right to pro- 
pose eventual modifications. 

(Signed) Maxim Litvinov, 
ANGIOLO CABRINI.” 


DECREE ON TRADE. 

The following decree is taken from a Siberian 
newspaper, Krasnoye Znamaya, dated at Vladivos- 
tok, March 19, 1920. It is a copy of an edict 
issue at Moscow, March 16, 1920. 

It is hereby prohibited to all Russian citisens, who 
are holders and owners of all sorts of raw materials 
and products for export, to sell the said materials and 
products to foreign firms, individuals and establish- 
ments; also to transfer such goods to forcign subjects 
without receiving a proper permit for each indtvtdual 
case from the Committee of Import and Export. 

This prohibition becomes valid from the time of its 
publication. 

All foreign exporters are also hereby informed of 
the above mentioned prohibition. 

Committee of Import and Export 
of the Bureau of the Sovett of 
Finance and Economy. 


MASS MEETING FOR RUSSIAN RELIEF 

We have been asked by the Soviet Russia Medical 
Relief Committee to call the attention of our readers 
to a mass meeting to be held at the Central Opera 
House, 67th Street near Third Avenue, New York, 
on Saturday, May 22, at 8 P. M. The admission fee 
is fifteen cents. Prominent speakers will point out 
the necessity for medical relief to Soviet Russia 
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A Declaration of the Russian Laboring Intelligentzia 


Undoubtedly, the present economic situation of 
Russia is a difficult one. The country is in need 
of systematic and constructive work, without 
which normal and cultured life cannot exist, it is 
in need of reforms and measures which would 
make the development of its constructive power 
possible. 

What will be the method of the development of 
the Russian Revolution, which leading ideas will 
be the final victors, and what form the developing 
spiritual reconstruction, at present forming in the 
minds of the masses, will take, is difficult to tell 
and still more difficult to enforce on the path of 
the revolution. 

The only thing that is clear in the Russian 
problem is, that it is impossible to isolate from 
the entire world the population of a great country, 
until the solution of the social and political prob- 
lems of that country has been accomplished. The 
life interests, not of Russia only, but of all coun- 
tries, will not allow this, and for this reason the 
present situation calls forth the following de- 
mands: 


Leonid Andreyev, the Self-Defeat of a Revolte 
(Continued from page 489) 
responsible intellectuals; it was merely the cry of 
the Academician-clown, an exposure of his moral 
wounds, a melodramatic “self-slap” before the 

great and bloody circus of the world-public. 

It would be wrong to say that Andrieyev died 
after he had lost his temperament, his wonderful 
style, his power of expression or the vehemence 
of an old pessimistic revolte. He all 
these qualities up to the eve of his death, but he 
lost, as did many of his contemporaries, his artistic 
vision, the height of the imagination’s flight. He 
had lost it before the revolution and was a moral 
and spiritual stranger in New Russia. With whom 
does the fault lie? With our groundless roman- 
ticiam and our theoretical revolt, which was char- 
acteristic of the Russian Intelligentzia of the last 
two decades. New Russia has offered them a place; 
it has extended an invitation to them to come and 
help. But they are themselves helpless and cannot 
help others. 


FERTILIZER FOR AGRICULTURE 

Moscow, March 18.—One of the chief causes 
of the food crisis in Russia was the lack of arti- 
ficial fertilizer which has been felt by Russian 
agriculture ever since the beginning of the war. 
Steps have now been taken to extend the manu- 
facture of superphosphates. The factories at Kine- 
chma, Nizhni-Novogorod and Petrograd will pro- 
duce in the course of the next year one million 
poods of superphosphates. 


1. The cessation of the support of armed inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Russia. 

2. The renewal, as soon as possible, of trade 
and social relations with Russia, notwithstanding 
her political regime. 

3. A wide and impartial aid to the Russian 
people in their work of recreating their constract- 
ive and economic power. 

Fervently hoping that Russia will overcome all 
her hardships and will be born anew for a new 
cultured life, we believe that the leading circles 
of European public opinion sympathizing with 
our commencement, will hear our appeal and will 
aid the Russian people in their sim to get on the 
path of peaceful work. 

Founders of the Union of Laboring Intelligentsia, 
February 18, 1920. 

The following persons signed: Maxim Gorky, 
S. F. Oldenburg (Minister of Education in the 
Kerensky cabinet), Professor Bekhterev, Prof. 
Saki, Prof. Shavinaky and many others.—Izvestia, 
Moscow, March 3, 1920. 


THE TASK OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
Telegram from Moscow.—Pravda drafts the fol- 
lowing program for the immediate tasks of the 
new Soviet: 

“The duty of all members of the Soviet re- 
public is to work in Soviet institutions. All those 
members who have not been re-elected may imme- 
diately return to corresponding institutions or 
factories. The deputies will deliver their reports 
regularly to their constituents. Only in this way 
we will be able to help the proletarian masses; we 
will educate every laboring man and woman to 
conduct the state itself.” 


COSSACK CONGRESS AT MOSCOW 

Telegram from Moscow, (via Vienna) .—The 
first Cossack Labor Congress met here a few days 

. Representatives came from Cossack organi- 
zations in Siberia, Ural, Orenburg, Astrakhan, and 
the Don and Kuban districts, from Semityensk, 
and from the Amur and Trans-Baikal districts. 


SADOUL IN THE KHARKOV SOVIET 

Moscow, March 31.—The transport workers of 
Kharkov have elected the French Captain Sadoul 
to the Khakov Soviet. 


METRIC SYSTEM IN RUSSIA 
Moscow, March 22.—The Petrograd Commune 
ig just making arrangements for the manufacture 
of instruments of weight and measure. The Soviet 
Government, as is well known, has introduced the 
metric system all over the country. 
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The Socialization of Agriculture in Russia 
By V. VASILYEV. 


The first land decrees of the Soviet Government, 
those of November 7, 1917, and of January 27, 
1918, abolished the right of private ownership in 
land, but they left in effect the private use of the 
peasants’ lands by the peasants themselves. Even 
of the National Land Reserve, created from the 
expropriated lands of the nobility, of the appan- 
ages, of the monasteries, and of the churches, and 
comprising in 1918 in 22 provinces of the Soviet 
territory an area of 15,800,000 deasyatines, some 
12,800,000 dessyatines, or 81 per cent, were dis- 
tributed amongst the individual households of the 
peasants. Of course, such a policy was far from 
being a socialization of agriculture, in any sense, 
but it was inevitable at the beginning of the Soviet 
regime in order to destroy the landed nobility, and 
to secure for the Revolution the support of the 
majority of the peasants. 

However, already in the first half of 1918, the 
Soviet Government made the first attempt to social- 
ize agriculture by the oganization of Sovtet estates 
and of agricultural communes, and by the promo- 
tion of other collective forms of rural economy. 
Already in August of 1918, the People’s Commis- 
sar of Agriculture, S. Sereda, published a decree 
on the organization of agricultural communes, and 
on November 2 of the same year the Soviet Govern- 
ment promulgated a law on the establishment of 
a money fund of one milliard rubles for loans to 
communes and similar agricultural enterprises. As 
a consequence, toward the end of that year a num- 
ber of Soviet estates, as well as some 500 agricul- 
tural communes, were in existence, and, besides, 
several rural communities had started to practice 
a collective tillage of certain lands belonging to the 
community. 

All these preliminary efforts towards the col- 
lectivization of agriculture were to a large extent 
lacking in unity and in a strict elaboration scheme 
of the work to be done. Even the territory of each 
branch of the collective rural economy was by no 
means defined, though as a rule the Soviet estates 
were organized on the undistributed land area 
{some 3,000,000 dessyatines) of the National 
Land Reserve. (To eliminate these defects of land 
policy, the Soviet Government convened, in De- 
cember, 1918, an All-Russian Congress of the rural 
committees of poor peasants, and of the agricul- 
tural communes, a congress which elaborated a 
project of a fundamental law on socialistic land 
organization. On the basis of that project, the 
Soviet Government promulgated, on February 14, 
1919, its most important agrarian law—the very 
comprehensive “Decree on Socialistic Land Organ- 
ization, and the Means of Transition to Socialistic 
Agriculture,” which established the basic Soviet 
policy in the socialization of agriculture. This de- 
cree has been in effect up to the present time. 
Its essential features are as follows: 


First of all, the decree emphasizes that all the 
land constitutes a single nattonal reserve, under 
the administration of the appropriate people’s com- 
missariate and local Soviet institutions. The de- 
cree acknowledges, for the ends of socialization, 
the necessity of the organization of large Soviet 
economies, agricultural communes, collective til- 
lage, and other phases of the collective utilization 
of land. From individual use there are entirely 
excluded, except in extraordinary cases, all the 
lands which at the time of the promulgation of 
the decree, were not allotted to the individual rural 
households, and, in particular, the lands upon 
which there have already been or are to be organ- 
ized the above-mentioned collective forms of agri- 
culture, or the lands with rural industrial enter- 
prises, experimental stations, experimental fields, 
and other agricultural-educational establishments. 

All the work on the socialistic land organization 
is to be conducted by the county and provincial 
land departments (composed of representatives of 
the Soviet Government and of various labor and 
peasants’ organizations), under the supreme guid- 
ance of the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture. 

The decree contemplates the Soviet estates as 
model agricultural enterprises, purposing to get 
out of them the maximum of productiveness, and 
to make them serve as large agronomic centers of 
agricultural instruction for the surrounding peas- 
antry. For the Soviet estates are particularly de- 
signated and reserved: the former private highly 
cultivated large economies; estates with granaries, 
orchards, vineyards; tea, tobacco and beet planta- 
tions; with complicated technico-agricultural ar- 
rangements (cheese factories, buttershops, dairies, 
corn-mills, ‘wine-producing plants); with highly 
developed stock-farming ; with rural industrial en- 
terprises (agricultural repair shops, etc.); and 
with ponds and lakes for fish-breeding. 

For the ends of agricultural instruction the de- 
cree provides for the organization on the Soviet 
estates, of experimental stations, experimental 
fields, workshops, agricultural courses and exhibi- 
tions, agricultural schools, libraries, museums, the- 
atres and other cultural institutions. 

The Soviet estates are placed under the supreme 
authority of the People’s Commissariat of Agri- 
culture, and locally their affairs are directed by 
special provincial, regional and local boards of the 
Soviet estates. The technical and administrative 
business of each separate estate is conducted by a 
steward-specialist or by a council, appointed by 
the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture and the 
corresponding provincial board. A labor commit- 
tee elected by the laborers of the estate from their 
own ranks regulates the internal arrangement of 
the work and supervises the economic and sanitary 
conditions of the life of the laborers. 

On the Soviet estates only state laborers are 
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employed, at a wage fixed by the Labor Unions 
and approved by the People’s Commissar of Ag- 
riculture. The decree urges the sending of ex- 
perienced industrial workers from the cities to 
the Soviet estate.* 

Finally, in order to render material assistance 
to the surrounding poor peasants, the decree obliges 
the Soviet estates to establish on their territory 
veterinary posts, to improve the local roads, to 
organize agronomic assistance, and, in general, to 
act in close contact with the remaining part of the 
rural population. 

The agricultural communes, according to the de- 
cree, are voluntary associations of rural producers 
on the basis of communal land, its collective culti- 
vation, and communal use of the produced goods. 
The land area and the inventory of a commune are 
made up of the individual land allotments and of 
the inventories of its participants, or of land and 
inventory placed at the disposal of the commune 
by a land department from the Land Reserve and 
from the inventories of the expropriated large 
estates. 

For the convenience of production two or more 
adjoining communes are obliged to combine into 
one, while scattered communes must unite in a 
union of communes. 

The communes are under the supreme super- 
vision of the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture 
and must adapt themselves to certain working 
plans and regulations elaborated by the land de- 
partments. Work in a commune is to be performed 
by its members. The only permissible hired labor 
is that of permanent salaried specialists and of 
temporary hired workers during times of pressing 
work (harvesting, etc.). 

All the administrative, technical, economic and 
sanitary affairs of each commune are managed by 
a council elected by the members of the commune 
from among themselves; the salaried specialists 
and the temporary hired laborers having an ad- 
visory voice in its business. The provincial boards 
of the Soviet estates may place their representa- 
tive on the councils of the communes, which in 
such cases enjoy the privilege of sending their dele- 
gates to the boards. 

Of the products of the communes, first; a cer- 
tain amount is used for satisfying their own needs; 
second, the surplus must be delivered to the sup- 
ply authorities of the Soviet Government, in ex- 
change for loans received, agricultural implements, 
artificial fertilizer and other modes of compensa- 
tion, which should be utilized for the improvement 
of the communal economy. 

The communes also are obliged to perform edu- 
cational work among the surrounding rural popu- 


* Shortly after the promulgation of this decree, the 
Soviet Government published a new and very important 
decree, which emphasizes the great significance of the 
use of the industrial workers on the Soviet estates and 
contains detailed regulations to that effect. 
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lation and to help the poor peasants against the 
village profiteers. 

A commune may be dissolved by the decision of 
the majority of its members or by an order of the 
Soviet authorities, if it has not operated product- 
ively and successfully. 

As “collective tillage” of land the decree desig- 
nates collective ploughing, sowing, harvesting, etc, 
of certain lands, by the collective application of 
the labor, the inventories, and the working cattle 
of a whole village community or of a portion of it, 
the decision to that effect being made by either of 
them. The decree suggests for collective tillage: 
the lands of a community not distributed amongst 
its individual households; of its individual mem- 
bers who, for some reason, are not able to till them; 
and those of the Land Reserve which temporarily 
cannot be utilized by the Soviet estates or the 
agricultural communes. 

The participants in the collective tillage com- 
bine in associations and partnerships, taking equal 
part in the collective work. The use of hired 
laborers is allowed only temporarily, during urgent 
work that requires haste, and they have the right 
to an advisory voice in the partnership and to be 
admitted to full membership in it if they so desire. 

In addition to the personal inventories of the 
participants, used for collective tillage, the part- 
nership may expropriate, with or without remuner- 
ation, for its exclusive ownership the superfluous 
inventories of its well-to-do members, or secure 
inventory from the Soviet authorities. 

Each partner must carry a fixed amount of 
manure to the fields constituting the collective til- 
lage. From certain contributions by the partners, 
and from subtractions from the annual crop, @ 
fund is formed for seeds to sow the collective fields 
and another one for their artificial fertilization. 

A part of the crop from the fields of the collect- 
ive tillage is subtracted for seeds, for fodder for 
the domestic animals owned collectively, for the 
securing of manure and agricultural implements, 
or for repairing the latter. A part is to be dis 
tributed among the members of the partnership 
for their private use; and the surplus must be 
delivered to the Soviet supply authorities, and from 
the income are to be paid the allotted loans and 
public taxes. 

A group of peasants or a whole community may 
gradually apply collective tillage to all their land 
allotments, simultaneously transferring all their 
inventories and working animals into collective 
ownership. 

All the affairs of the partnership in collective 
tillage are managed by a committee elected by the 
members from their own numbers. 

1n conclusion, the decree lays upon the People’s 
Commissariat of Agriculture and its subordinate 
institutions the duty of supplying all these and 
similar agricultural organizations with seeds, in- 
ventories, agronomic aid, money loans, and, in 
general, with every kind of assistance. 
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As to the merits of each branch of collective ag- 
riculture which are provided for in the decree, 
only the Soviet estates represent completely so- 
cialized, or nationalized, agricultural enterprises, 
operated by the state for the good of the whole 
people. The communes are producing primarily 
for the needs of a group, though closely connected 
with the state, but they are supposed in the course 
of time to transform themselves into state organ- 
izations. The great significance of the collective 
tillage of land lies in its power to draw into the 
process of collectivization the most numerous 
masses of the peasants, as each village community 
possesses some lands suitable for collective tillage, 
and may, in turn, transform the whole partner- 
ship into a commune. Thus, both the communes 
and the partnerships for collective tillage are only 
transitional agricultural steps, leading from indi- 
vidual cultivation of land to a complete socializa- 
tion of agriculture on a national scale. 

The land law outlined above was dated January 
30, 1919, preceded by a decree placing at the dis- 
posal of the state all the lands which formerly were 
cultivated for sowing, but were at that time—on 
account of the tremendous destruction of agricul- 
ture caused by the war, not utilized any more by 
either the individual or the collective economies. 
Thus, the decree extended considerably the land 
area for the socialization of agriculture. 

To create a single policy in the awarding of loans 
from the one milliard fund*to the collective agri- 
cultural enterprises, the Soviet Government pub- 
lished on February 23, 1919, regulations to that 
effect. According to these regulations, the fund is 
permanently replenished from the repayments of 
the loans and from government resources. All the 
operations of the fund are handled by a special 
Central Committee, composed of representatives of 
several commissariats and of the unions of co- 
operatives and of agricultural communes in the 
provinces. The business affairs are transacted by 
local committees of analagous composition. 

The loans, in money or in implements, manure, 
and other supplies for modern agriculture, are 
awarded to agricultural communes, partnerships 
for collective tillage, and other rural productive 
associations for the organization, the improvement, 
or the restoration of their collective agricultural 
enterprises. The loans are repayable, without in- 
terest, except in cases in which a fine of one per 
cent a month is imposed for a delay in the re- 
funding of a loan. 

The receivers of the loans are under obligations 
to fulfill in their agricultural enterprises certain 
requirements of the land departments, aiming to 
secure a successful aud productive operation of the 
respective collective economies. 

To place all branches of the collective agricul- 
tural enterprises, and agriculture in general, on 
a modern scientific basis of intensive operation, the 
Soviet Government passed several decrees to that 
effect, designed to nationalize agronomic instruc- 
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tion and the application of agricultural knowledge. 
By a decree of January 30, 1919, all agricultural 
specialists with elementary, secondary, and higher 
agronomic education, or with practical experience 
instead, were ordered to register themselves at 
the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture, which 
was empowered to mobilize them at any time for 
agricultural service in any locality of the Soviet 
territory. On the basis of that decree, the Soviet 
Government on March 20 of the same year for 
the first time called into the national agricultural 
service all the respective specialists of 12 Soviet 
provinces, and subsequently the mobilization was 
extended to the other provinces. On March 12, 
1919, a decree nationalized all experimental sta- 
tions. 

Of course, the nationalization of agronomic in- 
struction and of scientific agricultural labor is not 
meant only for the Soviet estates and other col- 
lective forms of rural economy, but it is for the 
good of all the individual peasant holdings, also, as 
the peasants, in consequence of the land laws just 
outlined, enjoy the privilege and opportunity to 
take advantage, in full measure, of the agronomic 
instruction and of the practical lessons in model 
agriculture which are offered to them by the Soviet 
estates, agricultural communes, experimental sta- 
tions, and experimental fields. Besides, the agro- 
nomic education in general was nationalized al- 
ready in 1918, and thus made public and free 
for all. 

With reference to the methods of inducing the 
masses of the peasants to collectivize and commu- 
nalize their agricultural households, it should be 
emphasized that the Soviet Government does not 
favor the employment of compulsion or force. This 
is proved, among other things, by the attitude of 
the head of the Soviet Government, Lenin, who at 
the 8th Congress of the Communist Party of Rus- 
sia (a month after the promulgation of the fun- 
damental law on socialistic land organization) 
made the following statements on the agrarian 
question : 

“There can be no greater stupidity than the 
mere thought of compulsion in the sphere of the 
economic relations of the middle peasants. Our 
decrees regarding the economy of peasants are sub- 
stantially right .» however, it is wrong to force 
them upon the peasants. We must convince the 
peasants and convince them by actual example.” 

This spirit of education, of endeavor to convince 
in matters of agricultural collectivism, has domi- 
nated the policy of the Soviet Government during 
the past year (1919). The Soviet authorities be- 
lieve that collective agriculture is technically su- 
perior to the individual small agricultural econo- 
mies, and that this superiority in the course of 
time will gradually draw the middle and poor peas- 
ants into the process of agricultural collectiviza- 
tion and communalization. 

Such was the socialistic land policy of the Soviet 
Government until recently. After the promulga- 
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tion of the land decrees, analyzed above, the sub- 
sequent work of the Soviet Government on socia- 
istic land organization consisted mainly in the 
practical realization of the principles laid down in 
those decrees. Many Soviet estates were organ- 
ized and agricultural communes promoted. As a 
result, toward the end of 1919, the cultivated land 
area of the Soviet estates amounted to some 1,000,- 
000 dessyatines, and almost in every Soviet prov- 
ince tens and hundreds of agricultural communes 
have sprung up. 

However, the results achieved are not impres- 
sive: only a small percentage of the vast agri- 
cultural area has been nationalized or collectiv- 
ized in respect of cultivation. The main causes 
of the slow process of the agricultural socialization 
as yet have been: the ignorance and the prejudices 
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of the masses of the peasants; the lack of live ana 
dead inventory in particular of agricultural 
machinery; and the employment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of the best agricultural 
producers in the military service. But as soon 
as—after the inevitable conclusion of peace— 
Soviet Russia will be able to employ in productive 
work all its laboring forces and to get the needed 
agricultural implements, the socialization of agri- 
culture will proceed more successfully. The Soviet 
economists pu to increase in 1920 the terri- 
tory of the operated Soviet estates to 2,000,000 
dessyatines, not counting the eventual organization 
of additional agricultural communes. Altogether 
it will form a deeply rooted and safe foundation 
for the further socialization of Russian agricul- 
ture. 


Radio Dispatches 


LENIN’S STATEMENT ON CONDITIONS 

Moscow, (via Vienna).—Lenin addressed the 
Congress of the Red Army, on conditions in Soviet 
Russia. Speaking of the international situation 
Lenin points out that Soviet Russia still endures 
after two years of atruggle against the five great- 
est world powers, and declared that this was made 
possible because of the allies founds in the camps 
of the enemy, that is the working masses of the 
different civilized countries. The English and 
French were compelled to withdraw their soldiers 
from the north and the south as they refused to 
fight against the Bolaheviki. In the future we may 
still expect many difficulties, but the greateet dif- 
ficulties we have already overcome. We do not 
fear the world power of the Entente. 

Speaking of the national economy Lenin says 
that we are here facing a hard struggle in the re- 
construction of economic life. The rural districts 
will help us to put Russia in good condition, not 
after the old, but after new methods—after all 
the leesons of modern technique. Without doubt 
the battle upon the bloodless front will lead us to 
far greater victories than the victories of our 
troops over the international imperialism. 


FREIHEIT DEMANDS DECISION. 

Berlin, Thursday, (N.P.C.)—Die Frethett at- 
tacks the foreign policy of the national government 
and demands that negotiations with Hussia be 
hastened, for strong economic reasons. It warns 
against a precipitate emigration into Russia, es- 
pecially since there is a great demand for workers 
in Germany. 


RED ARMY VCTORIOUS. 


Telegraph from Moscow.—The Military report 
of March 7 states that 30 cannon, 6 machine guns, 
1,300 rifles and other equipment, were captured 


by our troops at Kem. In the direction of Llechev 
our army penetrated to the region of the village 
of Khichev. 

Persistent battles are going on in the Ovruch 
and Mozer regions. In the Mogilev-Podolsk re- 
gion battles have begun, towards the northeast of 
the city. At Dniester, on the coast of the Black 
Sea, there is quiet. In the Rostov region our 
troops have taken the station of Umanskaya, where 
prisoners and guns were captured. Our advance 
continues in the Velikoknashe region, to the rail- 
way line, where our troops are located 20 versta 
east of the station of Tikhoretskaya. In the Ser- 
giopol region our troope have, after battles, taken 
positions at Kuvkazaki and Znamensky, 50 versts 
southeast of Sergiopol and Taldyk Kuduksky. The 
enemy has retreated in a southerly direction. 

In the Svyatokrestov region our offensive con- 
tinues and five hundred prisoners, 2 cannon, 15 
machine guns, and other trophies were taken. 


TRADE PLANS OF SOVIET RUSSIA. 

Moscow.—Rapid preparations ere being made 
in Petrograd for the opening up of sea traffic. The 
merchant vessels are being put into condition be- 
cause it is considered that a merchant marine is 
necessary in the spring for the reopening of rela- 
tions with western Europe. In the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade at Petrograd, and in the Coun- 
cil of National Economy they are working fever- 
ishly on fitting vessels and furnishing equipment 
for the imminent opening of the season. 


FREE CAR RIDES IN PETROGRAD. 

Moscow, March 5.—The Executive Committee 
of the Petrograd Soviet has suggested to its Com- 
munal Section to declare all traffic on surface 
cars to be free of charge. 
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APPEAL OF THE COSSACK CONGRESS| 
Telegram from Moecow.—The Cossack Congress 
at Moscow which ended recently has addressed to 
the Coesacks who are still fighting against the 
Soviet power an appeal in which it says: : 
“Brother Cossacks! The laboring Cossacks, the 
first All-Russian Cossack Congress, elected by the 
Cossack villages peopled by the Don, Orenburg, 
Astrakhan, Ural, Semeretch and Siberian Cos- 
sacks, liberated by the Soviet power from the yoke 
of the generals and land owners, appeals to you to 
discontinue your murder of your brothers, your 
war against the workers and peasants. Cease to 
be executioners of the laboring people. The Czar- 
ist generals and land owners and manufacturers 
have deceived you. They have persuaded you that 
the Soviet power will destroy you. ‘Cossacks, close 
your churches,’ etc. All of this is the most de- 
testable misrepresentation. The Soviet power will 
live with us, the working Cossacks, in peace and 
harmony. It comes to our help. Religion is not 
persecuted by anyone in Soviet Russia. On the 
contrary, all citizens have liberty to believe what 
they wish. The Soviet power, however, does not 
show any mercy to the Czarist parasite land own- 
ners, who are enemies of the laboring people. But 
every one of these is our enemy. Have the bour- 
geois not already robbed us enough, working Cos- 
sacks? Have the Czarist generals and police not 
sneered at us sufficiently? Brothers! Cossacks! 
Remember. Cease defending these parasites,— 
your blood will not save them anyhow. The coun- 
ter-revolution is dead. It is hard for us to see 
you, our brothers, fighting by the side of the Czar- 
ist hangmen, whilst the majority of the laboring 
Cossacks fight on the side of the Soviet power. 
Your wives and children are waiting for you here, 
none of them has been harmed or dishonored by 
the Soviet power. The All-Russian Cossack 
Congress assures you that neither harsh inquiry 
nor punishment awaits you here, but the out- 
stretched hand of brotherhood of the laborers and 
peasants.” 


THE PROGRESS OF RED LABOR ARMY. 

Telegraph from Moscow, via Vienna.—Trotaky 
has sent a report of the progress of the Red Labor 
Army, covering the period from the first to the 
1%th of February. All those obstacles which con- 
fronted them in the beginning of the activities of 
this army, he says, are already overcome. The 
military conditions enabled the forces to be man- 
aged and controlled with much greater ease than 
would have been possible otherwise. We can count 
upon great successes in the future, he says. During 
the period mentioned the labor army has accom- 
plished the solution of the fuel problem in the fol- 
lowing way: It has obtained 90,000 cubic meters 
of wood and has delivered to railway stations half 
of this fuel and loaded upon railroad cars 16,000 
cubic meters; in the transportation system it has 
repaired 97 locomotives, 104 railroad cars, cleared 
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tracks of snow over a distance of 102 versts, and 
loaded rai care and made ties; it has also 
been buildiny hospitals, bath houses, and other 
health and sanitary establishments; it has re- 
paired automobiles ; surgical instruments; and has 
made linen garments. Two hundred and forty 
thousand red soldiers and more than two thou- 
sand civilians have participated in this work. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT PRODUCTION. 

Moscow.—During the year 1919, Izvestia states, 
49 ordinary locomotives, 19 locomotives for use 
at the front, 27 armored locomotives, 77 passengers 
cara, 1,119 freight cars, 450 trolleys, 125 oil tanks, 
and one tank for military use were manufactured 
in the largest of the shops of Soviet Russia, at 
Sormov, Kolomna, Kuliabensk, Mityiteschensk, 
Kharkov, Ischevsk, Briansk, and other factories. 
Furthermore two hundred thousand poods of ex- 
tra parts were manufactured. During the course: 
of the year 80 ordinary locomotives, 12 armored 
locomotives, 145 passenger cars, 1,600 covered 


freight cars, and 26 armored platform cars were 
repaired. 


RICH BOOTY AT ARCHANGEL. 

Moscow, March 6 (radio via Christiania).—. 
The booty which has hitherto been captured at 
Archangel includes more than 80,000 cartridges, 
42,000 rifles, 92 Mauser rifles, 163,000 hand 
grenades, 170 cannon, 11 wireless installation ap- 
paratus, and several wireless apparatus, 6 aero- 
planes, and 147 gallons of benzine, 24,000 gal- 
lons of lubricating oil, 6,000 tons of coke, 4,500 
tons of coal, 1,000 scythes, 30,000 saws, 15,000 
axes, 8,000 poods of soap, 20,000 poods of fish 
oil, 145,000 gallons of medicaments, 500 beds, 6: 
sanitary trains, 802 tons of meat conserves, 1,- 
000,000 cans of condensed milk. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
Telegram from Moscow.—In the Bogalov and 
Novgorod districts, the factories located there, 
which had discontinued for some time, have now 
begun to repair railroad cars. In a few days the 
artels of weavers will resume their activities. 

News from Pakov states that in the city of Os- 
trov registration of all non-working elements has. 
been decided upon, at a meeting of the Soviet, and 
all men able to work will be sent from the city 
to the rural districts for farm work. 


WHITE RUSSIANS AND FINNS FLEE. 

HE.sinerors, Thursday, (N.P.C.).—The White 
Russian troops of General Skobeltain have re-. 
treated for safety to Repola. The Finnish mili- 
tary school which up to the present occupied the 
village of Rajakontu in East Karelia, the scene of 
many skirmishes with the Bolsheviki, has been 
broken up. Wednesday afternoon the school troops. 
retreated to the Finnish side. Shortly afterwards. 
the village was occupied by the Bolsheviki. 
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Press Cuttings 


RUSSIA WANTS PEACE. 


The following letter from George Chicherin, 
addressed to a friend in France, makes it plain 
that Russia has neither desire nor intention to- 
wards aggression ; that if peace is granted the at- 
tention of the whole country will be devoted to 


reconstruction and production. 
January 31, 1920. 

Dear Comrade.—I take this opportunity to emphasize 
and to beg you to do your utmost to emphasize, how 
false is the idea that we are preparing military attacks 
or invasions against other countries, and especially 
against the small border States‘ as if we were desirous 
of imposing Communism by violence from without. 

Nothing is more false. 

We are convinced of the coming victory of Com- 
Munism in all countries, and this conviction is based 
on a survey of all the facts of the present historical 
moment. But Communism can only conquer by the 
peculiar development of the historical life of each 
country, as the result of the struggle of the working 
class itself in each nation. Any idea of implanting 
Communism by material force from without could only 
compromise it, falsify revolutionary development, hin- 
der and retard the victory of our ideas. 

It is consequently absolutely false to think that, when 
we seek to make peace with England, France, Es- 
thonia, the other Baltic States, Poland, we are secretly 
cherishing aggressive intentions, and are only drawing 
back for the moment. It is an absolute lie. 

Peace, definite and lasting peace, is what we seek, 
and we leave to the Esthonian working class masses 
the task of altering the system of society in Esthonia, 
to the Polish laboring masses the work of conquering 
power in Poland. 

We desire peace, we need peace for our work of 
internal reconstruction. The latter is our fundamental 
aim. 

Whatever the course of development in other coun- 
tries may be tomorrow and the day after, we wish to 
arrive at a modus vivends with them which will permit 
us to consecrate all our forces, to devote ourselves 
entirely to organizing and creative work at home, in 
Russia. Everything has to be reconstructed, rebuilt. 

Every army at the front which is set free, as the 
result of its victories or the successful negotiation of 
peace, is immediately set to peaceful work, and em- 
ployed in the war against Nature and chaos. 

One of the armies, which yesterday was victoriously 
fighting Kolchak, is already occupied today in cutting 
wood, organizing the transport of fuel and food, re- 
pairing agricultural machines, assisting the local popu- 
lation in industry and agriculture. As the other armies, 
one by one, are freed from their military tasks, they 
will pass to the same task of peaceful labor. 

But the use of the armies for industrial and agricul- 
tural work is only an expedient of short duration. We 
are suffering tow acutely from the transport and in- 
dustrial production crisis to deny ourselves recourse 
to labor-power organized in the form of armies, in 
order to satisfy the most pressing requirements and 
overcome the greatest straits of the crisis, which call 
for immediate and heroic measures. The latter are 
just as transitory, however, as the present painful 
state of industry and transport, ruined by the blockade 
and the civil war. 

We are at the same time working out other plans, 
plans of a wider sweep, which can only be applied 
tomorrow, and which are destined to inaugurate a new, 


durable, and permanent order of things in our economic | 


and social systems. The plans for universal compul- 


sory labor which we are at present working out are 
drawn up for a long period of economic and social 
reconstruction in Russia. 

In this respect. we are pioneers, going forward on 
virgin soil; we have to work out, to discover a whole 
new positive system of human relations. The Congress 
of Economic Councils, at present in session, 1s discus- 
sing Trotsky’s theses on Compulsory Labor Service, 
which constitute the first gigantic step forward into a 
new region of social activity. Our territorial orgami- 
zations of the general popular militia must become the 
territorial organizations of the gencral labor service— 
social, useful, and destined for the common good. 

We have to create a new labor discipline, basing it- 
self on the universal realization of its necessity for 
the happiness of all. But, so long as this realizatian 
has not become general, compulsion will have to be 
applied. 

Such is the gigantic problem we are placing before 
ourselves. 

It must be ceaselessly repeated, it must be driven 
home to all who are capable of understanding, that 
war is only a necessity imposed upon us from without 
by an attack upon us, that we ask nothing better than 
to bring it to an end as quickly and as soon as possible, 
and that all our desires and all our ideas are turned in 
quite a different direction, towards peaceful, construct- 
ive, and creative work. 

The Soviet Republic is in its essence a peaceful 
republic of labor. 

Our arms are not the sword, but the hammer and 
the sickle. We only take up the sword to defend our- 
selves when we are attacked, and we lay it down as soon 
as our enemies permit. The hammer and the sickle 
are our truc weapons; it is peaceful productive work 
to which we desire to devote ourselves. 

Make this understood, and you wil] be contributing 
to the task of facilitating the coming of the new social 
order. 

Communist greetings. 

G. CHICHERIN. 

Published in The Call, London, April 15, 1920. 
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“And you, Russia of mine—are you not 
also speeding like a trotka which nought can 
overtake? Is not the road smoking beneath 
your wheels, and the bridges thundering as 
you cross them, and everything being left in 
the rear, and the spectators, struck with the 
portent; halting to wonder whether you be 
not a thunderbolt launched from heaven? 

“What does that awe-inspiring progress of 
yours fortell ? 

“Whither then are you speeding, O Russia 
of mine? Whither? Answer me! 

“But no answer comes... But rent into 
a thousand shreds, the air roars past you, for 
you are overtaking the whole world, and shall 
one day force all nations, all.empires, to 
stand aside, to give you way!” 

—From “Dead Souls,” Nikolai Vasilevich 
Gogol. 
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MARTYRDOM OF RUSSIAN PRISONERS 

Attention has frequently been called in these 
columns to the manner in which Russian prisoners 
were being treated in France. We had hoped that 
finally these victims of Czarist, German and 
French imperialism would be returned to Soviet 
Russia, but the French Government seems un- 
willing to permit them to go to any Russian ports 
through which they could reach Soviet Russia. All 
arrangements for repatriating them seem to be 
based on the hope of recruiting them in counter- 
revolutionary armies. 

The possible resumption of commercial relations with 
Soviet Russia has not improved the condition of the 
Russian prisoners in France. 

Our government is still holding them back in great 
numbers in certain concentration camps in France and 
Africa. In the camps at Souhesmes, near Verdun, there 
are 600 of them. They had sent a petition to the Chief 
of Staff at Chalons to be repatriated to Soviet Russia. 
Under date of January 6, the President of the Council, 
Minister of War, replied to this petition by offering to 
repatriate the Russians to Southern Russia through the 
ports of Novorossiysk, at that time in Denikin’s hands. 
Our Russian comrades know what fate awaits them in 
territory that is under the domination of the White 
Army. They reject an apparent liberation which is 
conditioned on the obligation to fight against the Soviet 
army. : 

Similar complaints are arriving in this office from 
the camp of Allibandier (Aube), where 3,038 of these 
unfortunates are victims of the most disgraceful treat- 
ment. 

But sad as is the fate of those who are in the French 
camps, it is easy to bear when compared with the bar- 
barism of the administration of the African prison 
camps. 

From the bagne of Kebire, the Russians have sent 
a touching appeal to the Socialist and trade union work- 
ers of France and Africa. 

They are demanding energetic action on our part to 
oblige the French Government to return their liberty 
to them and to furnish them the means of going back 
to Russia.—Le Populaire, February 8, 1920. 


WHITE FINLAND AND KARELIA 

Suomen Sostalidemokraatts reports that the Fin- 
nish state in the districts occupied by White Fin- 
nish troops in Hast Karelia has purchased great 
quantities of timber. About 30,000 trees have been 
cut down this winter, for which work the Finnish 
state has paid about 1,000,000 Finnish marks, and 
the payment for the lumber itself is only to be 
made after it has been transported into Finnish 
territory. The payment is to be made as an amor- 
tization of the loan received by the population in 
order to obtain foodstuffs. The work was carried 
out as an aid against unemployment and was paid 
for on that basis. If the situation remains un- 
changed until summer, the state will not suffer 
any losses, for it is believed that all the timber 
that has been cut down will have been transported 
by that time into Finland. 

But various lumber firms have much greater 
interests to conserve in these districts. The great- 
est purchases of lumber have been made by the 
so-called Russian purchasing ring, to which be- 
long the most important firms of Finland such as: 
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Gutzeit, Halls, Cederberg, Hackman and Salva. 
Their demands in EHastern Karelia amount to at 
least three million marks. In addition, other firms, 
standing outside of the ring, have also big inter- 
ests to guard in Porajarvi and Repola. 

It is therefore to the interest of the holdings 
of the stock companies that Finland shall continue 
its war against Soviet Russia. 


“FREE CHURCH” IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Izvestia reports that the Archbishop at Penza, 
Vladimir, has offered a program for the activities 
of the Free People’s Church to the executive com- 
mittee of the district. In this program the sec- 
tions dealing with the holy relics and the civil 
war deserve special attention. The new church is 
entirely at one with the Soviet power in declaring 
the statements concerning the holy relics to be a 
lie, used for the exploitation of the ignorant. The 
new church is willing to take all measures that 
may be required for the further unveiling of such 
swindles and frauds. 

Archbishop Vladimir writes as follows, on the 
question of the civil war: 

“Christianity condemns all bloodshed, and en- 
deavors to attain eternal peace, but it does not 
deny class differences and the class struggle. The 
orthodox church itself fights against the oppression 
of the weak by the strong. From the point of view 
of the true orthodory the civil war is gn inevitable 
evil and the only means of attaining the aim which 
is common to the People’s State and the Peo- 
ple’s Church, to create eternal peace and to lift 
the banner of labor high upon a reconciled world.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA 

The following telegram of November 13, 1919, 
sent from Moscow, but which was deliberately 
withheld by the Austrian Government, has reached 
us through a different source: 

To the Representatives of the Communist Party 
in Austria, Comrades Toman and Koritchoner: 

The Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national received information to the effect that 
the Russian Proletarian Government is ready to 
receive in Soviet Russia a commission of the bour- 
geois Austrian Government for the consideration 
of the question of prisoners of war. There is a 
condition, however, that the Austrian Government 
should receive a similar commission from Soviet 
Russia.—Swit, February, 1920. 


AMNESTY FOR RUSSIAN SOCIALISTS 

The Krasnaya Gazeta (Petrograd) in its issue 
of February 27 reports the Government’s ratifica- 
tion of a declaration of amnesty for all socialiste 
who had turned away from Soviet Russia, as well 
as for such White Guards as were ready again to 
take up their work in the Soviet institutions, in 
case they had formerly held such positions. 


600 SOVIET 
ARTS AND CRAFTS IN MOSCOW 

The registration of the craftemen and small 
industrial enterprises, which started in September 
of this year, is being completed at the present time. 
According to the data of the Registration and Con- 
trol Sub-Committee of the Art and Crafte De- 
partment of the Moscow Council of National Eco- 
nomy, there are 4,990 art and craft enterprises: 
shoemakers, tailors, chemists, production of food, 
etc. The prolonged registration can be explained 
by the fact that every enterprise was investigated 
in order to determine whether it really belonged 
in the hand-craft classification. 

The registered craftsmen and first of all those 
engaged by order of the Municipal Council of Na- 
tional Economy, are to be supplied, as far as it is 
possible, with raw materials. The Art and Craft 
Department will also try to help the craftsmen to 
get back the art and craft productions and imple- 
ments which were taken from them before the de- 
cree about the art and craft industry was issued. 
The latter question will be discussed in the board 
of the Municipal Soviet of the People’s Economy. 

Furthermore, the Municipal Council of National 
Economy offered to arrange for the municipal re- 
pair of shoes (according to orders), with the help 
of shoemakers who registered about 791.—Eco- 
nomicheskaya Zhizn, December 13, 1919. 


POLISH COMMISSION TO RUSSIA 

We wrote recently that a Polish reactionary 
party, which had been sent to Warsaw was with- 
drawn from the frontier line, because the Polish 
Government had not sent, as agreed, a group of 
revolutionists from the Polish prisons. According 
to the daily Warsaw press reports, the Government 
of Russia forced the Polish Government to carry 
out its obligation. A party of political prisoners 
left Poland for Russia. The inexact information 
of the bourgeois press forbids knowledge of the 
personnel of the party. There were altogether 170 
persons of whom our Communist comrades un- 
doubtedly constituted the major part. Some of 
them had been imprisoned since the establishment 
of the republic.—Sust, March 5, 1920. 


SWEDES IN SOVIET RUSSIA SAFE 

The following short article 1s quoted from Stock- 
holms Dagbdlad of April 7: 

The former Swedish attache in Russia, the actu- 
ary P. KE. Brusewitz, arrived home on Kaster day 
from Russia, where he has recently spent more 
than a month engaged in study. He has informed 
Dagens Nyheter that the Swedes in Russia are out 
of danger and may return home as soon as they 
like. All the Swedes in that country are at liberty 
with the exception of A. Laurin of Stockholm who 
was recently arrested. His case is now being tried. 
A preliminary permission has already been issyed 
to those of our countrymen who wish to travel 
home and they will probably arrive here some time 
in May. 
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There are about 150 Swedes in Petrograd, most 
of them workers and almost all in the service of 
the Republic. Living conditions are quite poor. 
At Moscow, where there are about 50 Swedes, the 
conditions are decidedly better. While there were 
about 80 Swedes in Petrograd who declared them- 
selves ready to return home, the corresponding 
figure from Moscow was only 25. 

There follows a list, with whech we are not bur- 
dening our readers, of all the Swedes living ia 
Moscow and Petrograd. The complete list is on 
file in our office. 


ICE BOUND BOAT IN KARA SEA 


The Russian Soviet Government, as has been made 
known previously, recently applied to the Norwegian 
Government with a request for freeing the Russtan 
ice breaker “Salorey Bondomerovich,” which is firmly 
lodged in the ice in the Kara Sea with its crew of & 
men. The chief need was immediate forwarding of 
provisions. It has been now decided to send “Heimda? 
to Murmansk with provisions for 80 men for one year. 
From this point the ice breaker “Poyarsky” will carry 
the supplies to the ice bound ship. 

The provisions have been forwarded from the supply 
stores or the army at Trondhjem to Vardo, from which 
place “Heimdal” is to depart on the following Tuesday. 
—Svucial Demokraten, Christiania, March 27 


PLANS FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS. 
Communication from Reval.—The chief of the 
trade legation of the Bolsheviki in Esthonia, Gt- 
kovsky, has informed in the first place aims at the 
that Soviet Russia in the first place aims at the 
establishing of trade relations with America, Eng- 
land, Norway and Sweden. Soviet Russia has 
rich supplies of grain, wool, leather, flax, hemp and 
fur. It would be desirable that those states in- 
terested in exchange of goods should assist in the 
Russian means of transportation. 

The Russian Cooperative Unions, which are rep- 
resented by Gukovsky and Litvinov, consist mostly 
of organizations for the distribution of products. 
According to Gukovsky the English at Copen- 
hagen have had a wrong conception of the co 
operatives. If the English do not accept the Rus- 
sian interpretation of the cooperatives it will be 
hard to predict the results of the negotiations of 
Litvinov. The English also make severe condi- 
tions for trading with Soviet Russia in case the 
exchange of goods is agreed upon. Reval will be- 
come the most important center of exchange. Rail- 
road connection with Soviet Russia can be ar- 
ranged from that point in two weeks. 


Another official article on the United 
Consumers’ Soctety will appear in the 
next issue of Soviet Russia. It ts an 


excellent supplement to the article by 
Miasnikov which appears this week and 
which 1s also offectal. 
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Soviet Domestic Relations Law 
(Continued from last week.) 
PUBLISHED BY THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIAT OF JUSTICE 


AN ACT RELATING TO CIVIL STATUS AND DOMESTIC 
RELATIONS: MARRIAGE, FAMILY, AND GUARDIANSHIP 


ARTICE V. 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF SPOUSES. 


100. The parties to a marriage shall possess a com- 
mon surname (a surname by matrimony). At the 
time of the marriage ceremony they shall determine 
whether they will adopt the husband’s (bridegroom’s) 
or wife’s (bride’s) or their joint surname. 

101. The parties to a marriage shall keep their sur- 
name by matrimony during the continuance of the state 
of marriage and also after the dissolution of said state 
by reason either of death or a declaration by the court 
that ome of the parties to the said marriage shall be 
deemed to be dead. 

102. The petition asking for a dissolution of mar- 
riage by divorce shall state by what surname the parties 
to a marriage shall be known henceforth. In default 
of an agreement between the spouses on this question 
the divorced spouses shall be known by the surname 
which either of them bore prior to their marriage. 

103. If the parties to a marriage shall be of dif- 
ferent citizenship, provided that one of the parties is 
a Russian citizen the change in citizenship if any, shall 
be made in accordance with the wishes expressed therein 
by the bridegroom or the bride pursuant to the gen- 
eral rules relating to citizenship. : 

104. ‘The change of residence by one of the parties 
to a marriage shall not impose an obligation upon the 
other party to follow the former. 

105. The marriage shall not affect the separate 
rights of property of the spouses. 

106. The parties to a marriage may enter into mu- 
tual lawful contracts pertaining to their property. 
Agreements concluued between spouses tending to di- 
minish the rights of a husband or a wife over their 
properties shall be deemed void and not obligatory 
upon any person whatsoever including the parties to 
said agreements. 

107. A party to a marriage unable to perform any 
work and being in a state of need (eg. unable to pro- 
vide the minimum living expenses) shall be entitled to 
receive a support from the other party provided the 
latter shall be able to afford this support. 

108. If one of the parties to a marriage shall refuse 
to support the other in case of want and inability to 
work the latter party shall reserve the right to apply to 
the Department of Social Security attached to the Coun- 
cil of Workmen and Soldier Deputies in the place of 
residence of the defendant whether husband or wife, 
and request the same to compel the said defendant to 
afford the support aforesaid. 

109. A petition providing for the payment of ali- 
monies shall be free of stamp duty and may be pre- 
sented personally or sent by mail. Complaints may 
also be made orally provided that an official report 
thereof shall be prepared. 

110. The said Department of Social Security upon 
the receipt of the said petition shall summon the plain- 
tiff and the defendant or should it be convenient shall 
communicate with them by mail. 

111. The said Department of Social Security after 
making a thorough inquiry and ascertaining the justice 
of the claims so presented shall decree that alimony 
shall be paid and shall determine the amount and form 
thereof. 

112. The said decision of the Department of Social 
Security relating to the payment of the alimony shall 
be pronounced in an open session not later than one 
month from the day of the receipt of the said petition. 


113. The said Department of Social Security in 
determining the amount and the form of the said ali- 
mony shall take into consideration the degree of ex- 
igency and the petitioner's ability to work as well as 
the minimum living wage, as fixed by the collective 
agreements concluded between workmen and employers 
in the locality under consideration. 

NOTE: Persons under age, men who have attained 
the age of 55 years and women who have attained the 
age of 50 years shall be considered without any addi- 
tional proof as incapable of performing any work. 

114. The said Department of Social Security shall 
not be permitted to make a decision substituting peri- 
odical payments of an alimony by a single payment of 
a sum total of the said periodical payments. 

115. The decision of the Department of Social Se- 
curity relating to the payment of an alimony, the form 
and the amount thereof, shall be obligatory upon all 
persons and institutions, shall have the force of a judi- 
cial decision and shall be executed in pursuance of the 
general rules prescribed therefor. 

116. Appeals by the interested parties against the 
decisions of the Department of Social Security may be 
brought at any time to the local courts. 

117, The local court in deciding the question pertain- 
ing to the payment of alimony and in determining the 
amount and form thereof shall take into consideration 
the principles set forth in Sections 109, 111, and 114 
aforesaid and the general regulations of the legal pro- 
cedure prescribed for the local people’s court. 

118. A decision of the local court on any question 
raised by the appeal shall be subject to a further ap- 
peal in accordance with the general rules prescribed 
therefor. 

119, In case either of the spouses shall be in a state 
of want and shall be unable to work at the time when 
their marriage shall be annulled by death or a judicial 
declaration that one of the parties to the said mar- 
riage shall be deemed to be dead, the survivor of the 
said marriage shall be given an alimony out of the 
property left by the deceased spouse. 

120. An alimony shall also be granted to a spouse 
indigent or unable to work whose other party to a 
marriage shall be deemed by the court to be civilly dead. 

121. In case the person dead or judicially declared to 
be dead or absent shall be the owner of a trading or 
an industrial enterprise the survivor shall be entitled 
to an alimony derived from the income of the said en- 
terprise, which shall be managed henceforth by the 
local Council of Workmen and Soldiers Deputies. 

122, Petitions pertaining to the payment of alimony 
or in cases specified in Sections 119 to 121 aforesaid 
shall be presented to the Department of Social Security 
attached to the Council of Workmen and Soldiers 
Deputies at the last place of residence of the person 
deceased or declared to be dead or absent. 

123. In cases of immediate urgency the payment of 
an alimony to a spouse may be made temporarily by 
an institution engaged in the preparation of the inven- 
tory and the valuation of the property left by the de- 
ceased. 

NOTE: The order for the payment issued of an 
alimony made by the institution mentioned in this sec- 
tion shall be immediately transmitted to a proper de- 
partment of social security. In case there is a dif- 
ference of opinion on the question of alimony between 
the said institution and the said department the mat- 
ter in dispute shall be transmitted to a local court for 
a due consideration, Payments of said alimony shall 
be made without interruption until the original order 
shall be reversed by the said court. 
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124. The Department of Social Security in deciding 
the questions pertaining to the payment of alimony and 
in determining the amount and form thereof shall be 
guided by Sections 110, 111 and 114 aforesaid. 

125. The decisions of the said Department of Social 
Security may be appealed from at any time by the in- 
terested parties by filing a suit in a local court in the 
form prescribed by law. 

126. In case the matter in dispute between the plain- 
tiff and the Department of Social Security shail not 
affect the right to alimony but shall merely extend to 
the question of the amount and form thereof. The said 
alimony shall be based on the amount and form ordered 
by the Department of Social Security until such time 
as the final decision shall be rendered thereon by a 
court. 

127. The institution in charge of the property of the 
deceased spouse may within one month from the date 
of the said order file an appeal to the People’s Com- 
missariat of Social Security. In case the Commissariat 
of Social Security shall reverse the said order the mat- 
ter in dispute shall be transmitted for the consideration 
of the local court. The filing of the said appeal against 
the said order shall not cause an interruption in the 
payment of alimony until the final settlement of the 
matter in dispute shall be arrived at by the People’s 
Commissariat of Social Security or the local court. 

128. An alimony paid to a spouse out of the property 
of a deceased spouse, shall be provided paripassu with 
the payments made to the relatives of the deceased, 
but in priority to the creditors against the estate of 
the deceased. 
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129. In case the total estate of the deceased shaD 


not exceed in value 10,000 rubles and shall consist of a 
house, furniture and working implements for agri- 
cultural or trade purposes the said estate shall be de 
livered for disposal to the survivor. 
shall dispose of the said estate in equal shares with 
the relatives entitled to share in the estate of the 
deceased. 


The said survivor 


NOTE: In case a dispute between the relatives and 


the spouse of the deceased shall arise pertaining to 
the management of the estate mentioned in the present 
section the matter of the dispute shall be transmitted 
to and decided upon by the local court. 


130. The nght of a spouse in case of indigency and 


inability to work to an alimony shall not be affected 
by a dissolution of the marriage by divorce. Until 
such time that a change in conditions entitling to an 
alimony occurred. 


(Section 107 above.) 

131. In case the parties to a divorce come to an 
agreement on a question of alimony the court simnl- 
taneously with the rendering of a decision pertaining 
to the dissolution of marriage shall determine amount 
ane form of alimony to be paid by one spouse to an- 
other. 

132. In case of disagreement between the parties to 
a divorce the right of alimony, the amount and the 
form thereof, shall be considered in an ordinary law 
suit by the local court irrespective of the amount m- 
volved, Nevertheless prior to the final settlement by 
the court of the matter in dispute the indigent and 
unable to work spouse shall be paid temporarily an 
alimony in amount and form as determined by the court 
which has made the decree dissolving the marriage. 


THE RUSSIAN FUGITIVES 

The Russian fugitives who came from Murmansk 
to Tromso when the Bolsheviki occupied that place, 
and drove the English and Finnish White Guards 
therefrom in February, will, according to hear- 
say, be interned at Vaernesmoen. These reaction- 
ary fugitives, of whom there are about 700, will 
be accommodated at the expense of the military 
authorities of Norway, and those who need them 
will be supplied with civilian clothes at the ex- 
pense of the state. The people of Tromso are 
much afraid of the anti-Bolishevik fugitives, on 
account of the epidemic.—Folkets Rost, (Norwe- 


gian). 
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NEW ANTI-BOLSHEVIST COALITION 

According to a Lettish paper Latoi Kar, Het- 
man Skoropadski was at Berlin on March 13, oc 
cupied with the realization of a new alliance be 
tween the large land owners of Ukraine, the Ger- 
Inan reaction, and the Japanese, with a view to a 
new campaign against the Bolsheviks. Swedish 
military men take part in the enterprise, which 
depends particularly upon Mannerheim. The lat- 
ter hopes to overturn the actual governments of 
Finland and Esthonia and to establish in both of 
the countries a base for future military operations. 
—Le Populatre, March 27, 1920. 
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Economic Reconstruction in Soviet Russia 


The basis for the socialization of the means of 
production and transportation must be solved in 
Soviet Russia by a process of adaptation to the 
economic conditions existing in the country. 
Whereas the large industrial undertakings could 
be transferred by one stroke into the possession of 
all engaged in work, that is the proletarian state, 
the small and the home industries as well as handi- 
crafts must travel only gradually upon the long 
road toward socialization. The chief role will have 
to be played by the formation of producers’ and 
consumers’ organizations and by supporting the 
state in the domain of marketing and obtaining 
raw materials. The methods of expropriation or 
compulsion are here completely inapplicable and 
purposeless. These considerations have been laid 
down as a basis for the decree of April 26, 1919, 
pertaining to small or so-called home industries. 
Owners of home industry undertakings (which 
employ ten workmen at most and use one-horse 
power machines) are granted a right to use the 
raw material supply of the state. The articles 
manufactured by the workmen in home industries 
from the state raw materials must be delivered to 
the same organizations which delivered the raw 
materials. The articles manufactured of the raw 
materials monopolized by the state are to be dis- 
tributed among the population according to a plan 
that must be endorsed by the state. As to arti- 
cles that are manufactured of raw materials ob- 
tained by the home workers themselves, the latter 
are permitted to distribute them in the whole do- 
main of Soviet Russia. Small industrial under- 
takings of home workers and artisans are subject 
neither to nationalization nor to municipalization. 

While the Soviet power grants the small in- 


dustry a right to an independent existence by the 
side of the large industry, it is endeavoring to 
form an organic connection between the two. The 
principles for such union are well indicated in a 
report which is a contribution to the study of the 
home industry region of Pavlovsk. There, the 
large industry must provide the small industry 
with experienced foremen and managers and must 
assign to it steady, not incidental, orders and for 
such articles as those, the production of which in a 
large undertaking would cost considerably more. 
Furthermore, the large industry must supply such 
half finished products as thoee without which the 
small industry in most cases is helpless; besides, 
rejected articles and pieces that cannot be used in 
large scale production but which are desirable for 
the small industry. On the other hand, the large 
industry is entitled to demand of the small in- 
dustry the preparation of a staff of workers and 
employes possessing a sufficient degree of practical 
training, to bring forward a demand for relieving 
it from superfluous workshops of secondary im- 
portance, because the latter complicate and in- 
crease the cost of administrative apparatus, and 
to ask that such shops should be taken over by 
the small industry. Finally, the large industry 
may demand that such orders as require for their 
execution personal initiative and skill be taken up 
by the small industry. The approach of harvest 
time compelled the consideration of measures ne- 
cessary for the best possible realization of this 
task. In order to relieve the situation arising from 
a lack of labor forces and to hasten the bringing 
in of the crops, special harvesting detachments 
were formed, composed of the workers and peasants 
of the provinces in greatest need, and sent to the 
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producing provinces. In the meantime the pro- 
visioning organs were busy taking hold of the sur- 
plus crops and administering measures for the sup- 
plying of the villages with manufactured products 
by way of exchange. 

This process has brought to life in many places 
a method of dealing with peasant communities and 
cooperatives which has developed into a system. A 
computation is made of the crop figures on the 
basis of which the community gets a request for 
a certain amount of products. For its own part, 
the supply committee of the particular province 
assumes the obligation to place at the disposal of 
the community a certain amount of wares. The 
merchandise is delivered in the same degree as the 
contract is lived up to. In this manner the peas- 
antry feel in reality that the receipt of the prod- 
ucts of urban industry is connected with the de- 
livery of the grain surplus to the city at maximum 
prices. A trial of this method was made last year 
in the province of Tula, and was crowned with 
success. Within the period of six weeks there was 
collected there 1,600,000 poods of grain in a single 
district. 

The providing of grain is the barometer of the 
strength of the Soviet power and the durability of 
its conquests. The successes of the Red Army 
against Kolchak have not only opened to the Soviet 
Republic new sources of bread, but they have also 
greatly enlarged the grain stores in the neigh- 
boring localities. The confidence of the peasants 
in the solvency of the proletarian state, which is 
in a process of being built up, finds exact expres- 
sion in the fact that they advance their grain on 
account. It is in place here to recall the words of 
Lenin: “When the peasant will see that the pro- 
letariat builds its power in a way indicative of 
care for order—and the peasant demands and asks 
for order, and justly so,—he will then, after a 
number of vacillations, follow the workingmen.” 

The village needs ware, agricultural tools and 
machinery. The situation of industry in connec- 
tion with the blockade does not permit of a com- 
plete satisfaction of its needs. None the less it 
has been possible to provide the village with means 
of production to an extent greater than last year. 
For the period from October 1, 1918, to July 1, 
1919, there were turned over to the villages the 
following products: 107,141 ploughs, 17,186 har- 
rows, 1,420 sowing machines, 479,000 acythes, 
5,563 harvesting machines, 1,178 flails, 2,438 win- 
nowing machines, 58 locomobiles. Let it serve as 
a comparison to state that in 1918 there were de- 
livered altogether 32,000 ploughs, 972 sowing ma- 
chines, 100,000 scythes, and 72,000 sickles. 

Still more has been done for the development of 
agriculture and the spreading of agricultural 
knowledge. 

The agricultural institutes are being organized 
as tremendous work organizations. The recently 
opened institute of agronomy has had assigned to 
it 300 dessyatins of land, which is to be used by 
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the students for the organization of model farms 
for vegetable gardening. Seven hundred students 
have registered for the first semester, coming most- 
ly from the peasant and workmen’s circles. 

The state production of grain from August, 
1918, to August, 1919, amounted to 106,800,000 
poods. Of this amount 1,500,000 poods fall on 
the first two months. There is reason to believe 
that the next harvest will yield twice if not thrice 
as much. The Soviet power has already at its 
disposal a more or less systematized supply-appara- 
tus, which consists of 800 persons working in the 
territory to be supplied and more than 400 supply 
divisions with 15,000 workers coming from the 
contingent of peasants in the most needy provinces. 
It belongs to the duties of these divisions to take 
possession of the crop and to render aid at the 
harvesting. There exists besides a supply army 
of 5,000 men which is being kept for exigencies, 
in case the wealthy peasants in the villages who 
aim at grain speculation should offer resistance. 

The state supply organ Jacks only the necessary 
elasticity. It has specialized in the obtaining of 
grain products. The other agricultural products 
play a secondary role. The production of grain 
suffers from a lack of system and is entirely in- 
sufficient in its scope. Thus, for instance, the 
production of oil seeds did not exceed in the aver- 
age one and a half per cent of the crop. 

A differentiation of the supply apparatus ac- 
cording to the character of the products with the 
use of specialists for every particular territory— 
that is the conclusion which must be drawn from 
experience up to now. Where it is not a question 
of products for immediate consumption, there the 
best instructors on production may be procured 
from those branches of industry which are engaged 
in the working up of the particular products of 
agriculture. 

A still greater elasticity is required by the actual 
organization for distribution. An organization 
that is to serve for supplying the whole population 
can be produced only through the efforts of the 
whole population. Such an organ is the coopera- 
tive organization. 

The decree of March 20 carries out the principle 
of uniting all cooperatives that are found in one 
locality into a uniform cooperative organization 
of which every grown up person is bound to be- 
come a member. To this organization is assigned 
the most far reaching task of supplvmg the popu- 
lation with the products of every day use. The 
kernel of this cooperative association is naturally 
made up of the workers’ cooperatives. 

The Moscow Cooperative, built on the basis of 
this decree, represents a commune with the right 
of self-administration, to which belong all citizens 
who have the right of suffrage in accordance with 
the Soviet constitution. According to the statute. 
the cooperative takes over, outside of regulating 
distribution, a number of other creative and cul- 
tural tasks. It attends to the procuring of the 
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various products of every day consumption and of 
daily needs, organizes agricultural undertakings, 
dairies, vegetable gardens, creates for the members 
of the association organizations for the spreading 
of culture and education, carries on the study of 
the manners and customs of the population, etc. 
An all-Russian union of all such organizations, 
combined with the productive associations, will 
form the kernel of that organization which is 
destined to replace the state. 

In order to get an idea of the basis on which 
the Moscow Cooperative is built let us produce 
some figures showing the development of the Mos- 
cow Central Workers’ Cooperative. The returns 
for the first six months of the year (1919) reached 
the sum of three and a half billion rubles (for 
the whole of 1918 it amounted to 1,033,000,000 
rubles). The membership was, on January 1, 1919, 
130,000, on August 1, 1919, 321,000. The organ- 
ization owns 147 food stores and five stores for 
manufactured products, besides eight department 
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stores. It possesses 32 agencies in Great Russia, 
Turkestan, White Russia and Lithuania. During 
the past year the agents of the cooperative bought 
merchandise for the sum of 321,000,000 rubles. 

The cooperative has at ita disposal tens of thou- 
sands of dessyatins of land which is used for horti- 
culture; owns dairy farms; oil mills; a few dry- 
ing lofte for vegetables, of this number four with 
machine appliances for drying and working capa- 
city of a million poods. Outside of their own 
undertakings, the Moscow Cooperative imports the 
products from the gardeners’ artels (small artisan 
cooperatives), vegetable gardeners, and fishers, 
with whom it has concluded contracts for delivery. 
The non-commercial part of the cooperative pos- 
sesses eight district clubs, two libraries, six chil- 
dren’s homes and six clubs for juveniles. 

Such is the organization which is now being 
used as a basis for the Moscow Uniform Coopera- 
tive Organization. Its example will doubtless find 
imitators elsewhere in Russia. 


The United Consumers’ Society 


The Soviet Authority has had to solve the ex- 
tremely complicated problem of unifying the whole 
system of distribution, to destroy parallelism and 
the chaos connected therewith which is prevalent 
in this field, and to create new forms of distribu- 
tion—such forms as would be consistent with the 
fandamental principles of Soviet policy,— in the 
sphere of economics and food. The difficulty of 
solving this problem lay in the fact that nothing 
new could be set up—the old cooperative appara- 
tus had to be made use of and adapted, with the 
least possible disturbance, to new methods. Co- 
operation, in its day, grew up from the depths of 
capitalism, as a means of self-defence and strug- 
gle for existence used by the petty owners, unit- 
ing against organized capital. The European war 
facilitated the growth of the cooperative movement. 
All were thrown into it—all those whom the grow- 
ing appetites of big capital threatened to turn out 
of the bourgeois world. The number of cooper- 
ative societies grew with remarkable rapidity, and, 
since the number of consumers’ societies was in- 
creasing, a contradictory element was beginning 
to be felt, the beginning of which formed itself 
by its very nature of capitalistic cooperation. 

At first only shareholders could take advantage 
of the cooperatives, whose members were thus dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the population. But 
it was to their own interest to attract more and 
more members, to expand the limits of their ac- 
tivities and, finally, a network of all kinds of co- 
operative societies embraced nearly the whole pop- 
ulation. The difference between shareholders and 
non-shareholders was eliminated. The cooperatives 
became the organ of the whole population, and the 
State could, and really ought to have taken ad- 


vantage of this organ of distribution. By the de- 
cree of the 20th of March, 1919, the State took 
over this cooperative apparatus, which has taken 
deep root, and proved its utility, and is adapting 
it to the uses of social distribution. 

Distribution, in this manner, is placed in the 
hands of the population stself. The fundamental 
principle of this system of supplying the popula- 
tion with all that is necessary is that of self-ac 
tsutty. But this principle of cooperation, which 
was formerly the motto of the egoistic, indivdual, 
privileged shareholder, in the hands of the Soviet 
state acquires a different meaning: all the popula- 
tion participates in procuring and distributing the 
products. In fact, all the population of the Soviet 
Republic is in one way or another bound up with 
the cooperative organizations. The decree of the 
20th of Merch has made the registration of the 
whole population in the cooperative societies com- 
pulsory. 

Having in this manner placed the distribution 
in the hands of the population itself, the State 
has taken steps by which the system of distribu- 
tion should bear a strictly organized character. 
With this aim in view, it has united all the in- 
dividual cooperative societies into one cooperative 
society, having one stock, one fund, one adminis- 
tration, its members being the whole population. 
Having created this single distributing apparatus 
the State removed its own organs from the direct 
participation in distribution, retaining only the 
function of supervision and control. 

On the 20th of May, 1919, a decree was issued. 
During a period of five months a tremendous 
amount of work was carried out in preparing to 
put it into practice. A series of instructions and 
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regulations were worked out by the Cooperative 
Commission connected with the People’s Food 
Commissariat, for the establishment of local or- 
gans (cooperative departments) to bring the de- 
cree into force, for preparatory work for the or- 
ganization of districts and the registration of the 
population, for committees for supervising the re- 
alization of the union of the societies, regulations, 
etc. Furthermore, a period was appointed for the 
bringing into force of the decree, instructions were 
given and many other stepe taken for its realiza- 
tion. Finally, a meeting of the representatives of 
the cooperatives belonging to the governmental 
food committves was held. In this manner the 
center worke:! all the time in perfect contact with 
the provinces. When the preparatory work was 
nearing completion, the process of uniting the co- 
operative societies was begun. It took place in a 
most easy and harmonious manner in Moscow, 
where the United Moscow Consumers’ Society has 
existed since the 31st of July. It was composed 
of three organizations,—the food department of 
the Moscow Soviet of Workers’ Deputies; The 
Moscow Central Workers’ Cooperatives; and the 
consumers’ society “Cooperation.” In order to 
avoid misunderstandings and disputes in the mat- 
ter of supplying the population, while these three 
organizations were being united, a supervisory 
committee was formed under the presidency of a 
member of the Moscow Soviet. 

The union began its functions on the 31st of 
July, by the election of a provisional administra- 
tion of the United Society. By the middle of 
September all the departments of these three or- 
ganizations were finally united. From that time 
on, all further work of the distribution of food 
among the Moscow population has been carried on 
by the United Consumers’ Society in whose hands 
is also the Central Registration Car Bureau, i.e., 
the registration of the Moscow population, The 
old organs of distribution are ceasing their activ- 
ities. In the provinces, of course, the process of 
establishing one distributive apparatus is rather 
complicated as the work of registering the whole 
population into one society cannot proceed with 
such organization and rapidity as in large towns, 
where the card system simplifies matters. How- 
ever, the reports of representatives of the Riazan, 
Orlov, Kursk, Moscow, Tver, Vladimir and a num- 
ber of other governments, have made clear that the 
preparatory work for the bringing into force of 
the decree of the 20th of March is nearly com- 
pleted everywhere,—the population is actually 
registered into the cooperatives nearly everywhere, 
the conditions for the passing of the decree are 
favorable generally, as the distribution is at pres- 
ent practically in the hands of the coopera- 
tives; and the population is well disposed towards 
it. If, however, a slight tendency towards separa- 
tism is noticeable, it is only to be found among 
ill-informed persons, and therefore, in order to 
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hasten the realization of this reform, it is neces- 
sary to increase the staff of instructors. 

What is the reorganized cooperative system? 
We will try to give a general explanation. All 
the population of each district is a member of one 
United Consumers’ Society. All the citizens have 
the right to vote, in accordance with the Soviet 
Constitution, have the right to elect and to be 
elected in all the organs of the administration and 
control of this United Consumers’ Society. All the 
citizens supervise the activity of this society through 
their representatives and the administration elected 
by them. The smaller districts merge into govern- 
ment (gubernia) “Alliances of Consumers’ So- 
cieties” at the head of which are provisional ad- 
ministrations. These government alliances are the 
organs of supply and distribution among the 
groups of consumers’ communes of a given district. 
The units of factory, works, and town consumers’ 
communes, so-called government sections, enter, 
as autonomic sections, into the government alli- 
ances with the aim of immediate and direct dis- 
tribution of food and articles of primary necessity 
among the workmen. In this manner, the work- 
ers’ cooperative, as it were, operates on its own, 
and does not mingle with the other general co- 
operatives. This is explained by reason of the 
fact that the workers’ cooperative does not contain 
any indirect outside elements, is more energetic 
and can serve as an example in the bringing into 
life of the fundamental principles of the decree. 
All these government sections unite into one Cen- 
tral Section, entering on an autonomic basis into 
the union of all government alliances, the Central 
Alliance. 

The administration of the Central Alliance is 
in this manner the administration of the United 
Consumers’ Society of the Republic. The United 
Consumers’ Society, being an economic-technical 
organization, with the aim of carrying out the task 
of supplying and distributing, has in its posses- 
sion all the stores, transport means, productive 
enterprises, farms, gardens, preparatory offices, 
agencies, distributing points, shops, institutions 
for public feeding, and medical and cultural in- 
stitutions, which formerly belonged to private 
cooperatives, workers’ cooperatives and the food 
organs of the state. Thus, owing to this unity, 
the Moscow distributive apparatus has in its hands: 
1,300 shops, 107 warehouses, 268 feeding points, 
and 23,000 employees. With regard to the finances 
of this huge state apparatus, in the first place all 
the property and funds of all the cooperative soci- 
eties have passed over to it; secondly, the society 
can take advantage of state credit; and finally, the 
advances received from the members can be counted 
on for the future. The reform is now being com- 
pleted. By the 1st of November this unified die- 
tributive apparatus must start ita activity. The 
state has laid the supply and distribution of food 
and articles of primary necessity on the shoulders 
of the consumers themselves—in the hands of the 
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consumers’ organizations, retaining the right to 
supply such products as are obtained by state 
requisition (bread), leaving its distribution to 
these cooperative organizations. The decree of the 
20th of March has opened a new path; great new 
perspectives in social construction have been open- 
ed, and, at any rate, such forms of capitalism as 
were expressed economically by the old coopera- 
tive societies, competing with each other, each tak- 


Military 


By Lr.-Cou. B. 


UNDAY afternoon, May 10, at 2:28 o’clock, 

- the wireless station at Moscow “suddenly 
stopped sending in the middle of a sentence, and 
since then has been silent.” 

This was despatched from Tondon on May 13, 
and interpreted as a sign of a revolutionary up- 
rising in Soviet Russia. 

The London Dastly Matl suggests that “the Pol- 
ish and Ukrainian successes may have given the 
cooperative societies and other enemies of the 
Soviet Government an opportunity to attack the 
Bolsheviki.” 

I read this news, which was spread by the Eng- 
lish and American newspapers, with great scep- 
ticism, seeing in it a new method of using the 
press for the benefit of Russia’s enemies. 

After a complete failure of the method of lies, 
the strategists of the reactionary coalition now 
turn to absolute silence concerning the Russian 
situation on the Polish front. There was little 
said about the successes of the Red Army during 
the whole period of its advance toward the west. 
Some short wireless messages from Moscow, which 
passed the censor, as by a miracle, reveal to us a 
series of reverses which the Poles have suffered 
since the beginning of March, and up to April 21, 
when the general counter-offensive of the Polish 
army, supported by Petlura’s forces, began. 

Everybody knows that the reports of the Soviet 
Government, good as well as bad, have always been 
valued by the public for their accuracy. 

The New York Times of May 13 says that “The 
Moscow wireless usually was busy with all kinds 
of messages. It operated ceaselessly throughout 
the revolution and during the Bolshevik regime, 
apparently being a most efficient station, most 
likely would have an emergency installation, which 
could be operated in case of need. But the fact that 
no emergency installation has been used,” the mes- 
sage adds, “suggests that the interraption is due 
to some extraordinary cause.” 

Having followed with the utmost watchfalness 
these wireless messages from Moscow, I can only 
state that if the Soviet wireless station was as 
active as is said by a representative of the Mar- 
coni Company, in an interview with the London 
Datly Mail, we have in reality read very little of 
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ing the best for itself, without any system what- 
ever, in every sense of the word “populist capi- 
talists,”—have been destroyed. By uniting all the 
separated societies into one united system, and by 
drafting all as members of one single cooperative, 
the institution of a new life, closely bound up 
with the interests of a social state, to which it is 
united by ties of blood, and from which it must 
logically emanate, has been created. 
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these messages in American newspapers, and in no 
case can the information which we have seen 
printed as the wireless from Moscow be taken as 
a proof of the great activity of the central wireless 
station of Soviet Russia. 

The readers of our weekly may have seen that 
almost all wireless news published in the columns 
of Soviet Russta is of rather remote date, taken 
mostly from Scandinavian or other continental 
newspapers which reach New York, with some 
delay, by ordinary mail. 

Consequently, the enormous material which the 
Moscow wireless station daily issued with the idea 
of keeping all the world fully informed about the 
situation in Soviet Russia was used as the private 
property of governments hostile to the Soviets. 
Naturally the enemies of Russia could take advan- 
tage of the frank and accurate Moscow reports and 
use them in accordance with their political and 
military needs. In a moment of grave danger for 
the Red Army in the field, therefore, there is noth- 
ing surprising in the fact that the Moscow wireless 
should stop sending messages. 

On the other hand, the alleged silence of Soviet 
Russia can be explained by the fact that the mes- 
sages flashed from Moscow may be of such char- 
acter as reactionary censors may in no case be 
prepared to communicate to the press. A new 
attempt to issue lies would be dangerous; an ab- 
solute silence, without plausible explanation, would 
diminish the effect of the “victorious“ cables from 
Warsaw, thus harming to a certain extent the 
plans laid by the reactionary coalition, which needs 
new funds for a continuation of its Polish ad- 
venture. 

Therefore, a “silence of the Moscow wireless 
station” was invented, I suppose, as an excuse for 
keeping the public in complete darkness about 
Russian affairs, just at the moment when, again, 
all the Russian population rose against the in- 
vaders. 

Without any hesitation, I can state that the Rus. 
sian people are far from any intentions of counter. 
revolutionary character. On the contrary, they are 
united now, as they were never before. Even the 
element which shows some feeling towards the 
Soviet Government will willingly and enthusiastic- 
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ally respond to its appeal to fight the most hated 
and most reactionary foe—the militaristic Polish 
Shliakhta. 

The Polish invasion—like the Japanese attack 
op Vladivostok—will result in a general uprising 
of the Russians, not against their goverpment, but 
against the Polish army. 

We can see this even amongst the Russians in 
America. Many Russians who seemed to be ir- 
reconcilable enemies of the Bolsheviki, approached 
me on several occasions, since the Polish offensive 
began, and each of them said almost the same 
thing: “Now we are ready to fight the Poles, to- 
gether with the Bolsheviki.” Each of these per- 
sons sincerely desired a full victory for the Soviets 
over the invaders. 

Hated by all their neghbors, and by their “al- 
lies,” the Ukrainians, more than by anyone else, 
the Poles are blindly advancing farther and far- 
ther_into Russia, having forgotten the bitter les- 
son which their ancestors received in absolutely 
similar attempts, which ended in the partition of 
Poland. We must not overlook the fact that Deni- 
kin’s failure in Russia was chiefly due to his ad- 
vance in Ukraine. The well-known treachery of 


Petlura, in the rear of his advancing army, had: 


bitter consequences for this counter-revolutionary 
general. The same, we may expect, will happen 
in Ukraine to the Polish army ; in the present case, 
Petlura will be betrayed by his troops in the same 
way as he betrayed Denikin. 

A letter, dated May 3, 1920, from Mr. Milton 
Wright, Director of the Ukrainian National Com- 
mittee of the United States, published in the New 
York Times, can be taken as evidence of the way 
in which the Ukrainians look on their new ally 
and protector, Poland. Here are the opinions of 
Mr. Wright, as well as of Dr. Longin Cehelsky, 
one of the leading Ukrainian statesmen in Eastern 
Galicia, and a member, for many years, of the 
Galician Diet. 

Dr. Cehelsky, it is said, has just arrived in the 
United States as a representative of the Eastern 
Galician Relief Organization. 

“The occupation of Eastern Galacia by the 
Poles never can be accepted by the Ukrainians,” 
says Dr. Cehelsky. The international recognition 
of the Polish occupation would mean nothing less 
than a new Armenia, and would be a source of 
neverending trouble to imperialistic Poland. The 
4,500,000 Ukrainians in Hastern Galicia, con- 
scious. of their nationality, succeeded, under the 
most difficult conditions, in developing their cul- 
ture under the Austro-Polish regime. Afterward 
they set up their own government and defended 
their country for nearly a year against powerful 
enemies. They never will submit to Polish rule, 
but always wil strive to unite with the major por- 
tion of Ukraine.” 

With regard to the present Polish drive into 
Russia, the letter says, that “recognition of 
Ukraine by Poland has practically no value. The 
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imperialistic, anti-democratic policies of the pres- 
ent Polish Government are contrary to the prin- 
ciples of democracy and self-determination which 
were proclaimed by America and the Entente 
Powers. Also, Poland today includes more non- 
Poles than Poles.” “Poland represents the prin- 
ciples of aristocracy, imperialism and militarism. 
The offensive of the Poles in Ukraine will end in 
disaster, just as did the offensive of General Deni- 
kin.” The latter failed, the letter states, “be- 
cause he was reactionary, but the Poles are more 
reactionary than he was. Poland will never solve 
the problem of re-establishing peace and order in 
Ukraine . . .” The 40,000,000 Ukrainians cer- 
tainly are able to find for ‘themselves a government 
which they will consider a practicable one, and it 
is certainly not Moscow which is depgiving them 
of their rights. 

In Germany, the Polish invasion of Ukraine and 
Russia is considered as an extraordinary oppor- 
tanity for the Germans. 

The foremost military critics in Berlin 
the Polish invasion “merely as a hasty adventure” 
and “prophesy that the Bolshevist armies will 
speedily sweep the Ukraine clean of invaders” 
(N. Y. Times, May 13.) 

Colonel Von Zielenievaky, Skoropadski’s repre- 
sentative, in his interview with the correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times, was-very pessimistic concerp- 
ing the Polish operations in Ukraine, which he 
considered as “born of hysterical imperialism, 
backed by considerable power.” 

“I visited Poland only recently,” he said, “and 
was very much impressed by the powerful army, 
which next to that of France, is doubtlessly the 
strongest in Continental Europe at present, count- 
ing nearly 500,000 men, officered mainly by able 
and ambitious Frenchmen, and splendidly equip- 


Colonel Zielenievsky fears that Polish ambition 
may not know where to stop. The Polish army, 
he thinks, is inspired by French officers, who do 
not want peace, but desire glory and advancement, 
and care little for Ukraine’s fate. “The present 
enterprise, would therefore hardly end with liber 
ation of Ukraine,” he held, “but might lead to 
most fatal adventures that would soon involve 
Rumania and other European powers.’ This opin- 
ion was also expressed by us in our former article, 
and this opinion is shared also by Mr. Asquith, 
who on May 12, discussing the Lloyd George at- 
titude towards the League of Nations, declared 
“that Poland is claiming territory as large as all 
of Germany, and populated by about 5 per cent of 
Poles.” Mr. Asquith suggested that the matter 
“should at once be taken in hand before a situa- 
tion is created which will be dangerous to the Poles 
now, or sooner, to the whole future peace of Eu- 
Tope.” 

And under these political circumstances, the 
Poles have to carry out strategical problems which 
millions of Germans failed to accomplish. 
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The evacuation of Kiev by the Soviet army be- 
gan late on Thursday, May 6, and the crossing 
of the Dnieper was fully accomplished by the 
retiring Russians, mostly on boats. The Poles 
did not dare attack the Russian army, which moved 
on the left bank of the river under the cover of 
their numerous artillery. Even the Polish moni- 
tors, which steamed along the Pripet, reached the 
Kiev region only late on Saturday, May 8, after 
the evacuation was completed. 

According to the cable from Warsaw, May 10, 
to the N. Y. World, the news of the occupation of 
Kiev caused little excitement in the Polish capital, 
because at Warsaw the people believed that Kiev 
was already captured a week ago, owing to the 
premature announcement of its capture after a 
complete defeat of the Russians. The evacuation 
by the Russians of their ancient capital was suc- 
cessful, thanks to the brilliant behavior of the Red 
Army, whose task it was to cover this operation. 

Even the Associated Press, in its dispatch from 
Warsaw, of May 12, described the rearguard battle 
of the Russians around Kiev. “An official com- 
munication announces that the Bolsheviki, after 
bringing up reinforcements, launched a counter- 
attack. The ground changed hands in the infan- 
try encounters, and the Poles and Ukrainians 
captured two newly arrived battalions.” “Lively 
air fighting” is also mentioned in the communique, 
against the Kosciuszko squadron, commanded by 
American officers. 

At the same time, the Petlura regiments moved 
toward Odessa, along the Odessa railroad, and 
occupied the town of Kniazopol. The Ukrainians 
claimed a thousand prisoners in the region of 
Czeczyca, west of the Dnieper. 

North of Kiev, the enemy, as is alleged, forced 
the Russians to fall back along the Berezina, cap- 
turing Rezhitsa, an important Dnieper river cros- 
sing; the fighting, the message says, is now going 
on over a front of approximately 420 miles. The 
American Red Cross is very active, and twenty-two 
cars of Red Cross supplies were to leave Warsaw 
for Kiev, in charge of Major Charles Halliday, 
of Metropolis, Il. 

The London dockers, meanwhile, have decided 
“to take drastic action with regard to the ship- 
ment of munitions of war to Poland, or other 
enemies of Russia, by refusing to load such car- 
goes on boats bound for those destinations.” This 
action was precipitated by the refusal of a number 
of dockers engaged in loading aeroplanes and guns 
upon the Jolly George, a tramp steamer of 900 
tons, now lying in the East India docks, to con- 
tinue such work, on the. ground that the cargo was 
bound for Poland, “for use against the Bolsheviki” 
(N. Y. Times, May 13). The situation of the 
Russian army, difficult as it may look, is far 
from dangerous. The position in the Far East 
improves every day, and there is no danger threat- 
ening Siberia from Japan. Only today, I had 
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an opportunity to speak with a Russian officer 
who has just reached New York from Vladivostok, 
and who was with me in the same staff during the 
Russo-Japanese War. He knows Japan well, and 
agrees with all the statements I have published 
in the American press in connection with Japan: 
ese movements in Siberia. “The Japanese cannot 
and would not dare to make war against Russia, 
they know that they will be beaten,” he said. 

The alleged recovery of the White army, now 
sheltered in Crimea, under General Baron Vrangel, 
is a senseless dream of a group of brainless Rus- 
sian monarchists abroad who, even in the Polish 
invasion, are ready to behold the downfall of 
Soviet Russia. They have lost everything except 
hope and of this they cannot be deprived. 

But the short news published in the Globe, 
May 12, from Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, dated May 
10, and from Vienna, May 8, have great signifi- 
cance: “A serious political situation is ripening 
in the Teschen district of Silesia,” says the mes- 
sage from Vienna, “a heavy concentration of Pol- 
ish troops on the frontier is noted.” On the other 
hand, “the Maehrisch Ostrau coal miners near Or- 
lan have formally notified the Allied Plebiscite 
Commission in the Silesian district, that unless 
they are guaranteed against further aggression by 
Polish miners, they will shut down the entire coal- 
fields within fourteen days. This action follows 
repeated reports of outrages.” 

And this is not from the Moscow wireless sta- 
tion. 

Summing up the political and military condi- 
tions, under which Poland is invading Russia, I 
come to the conclusion that the period of the Pol- 
ish victories has attained its zenith, and that we 
shall soon hear, in spite of the silence of the Mos- 
cow wireless, of a powerful counterstroke of the 
Red armies, which was precisely the case with the 
Poles, as far back as the seventeenth century ; and, 
later, when the Reds met the invasion of Denikin 
near Tula. 

The New York American, May 11, informed 
us “that Leon Trotzky, the Soviet War Minister, 
has gone to the Polish fighting front, to assume 
direction of the Soviet’s campaign against the 
Poles, says the staff correspondert of the Daty 
Express, at Moscow.” 

Let us remember that Trotsky arrived at the 
critical moment in Petrograd and it was he who, 
at the most dramatic epoch of the Denikin of- 
ensive, from Orel on Tula, was with the Red 
Army. The result of his presence we know. Let 
us calmly await the same fate for the Polish in- 
vaders. History is repeating itself with extraor- 
dinary accuracy. 

The Poles will be beaten. Polish imperialism, 
like Prussian Kaiserism, will vanish, and on the 
wreck of the present Poland, a Soviet Poland will 
arise, and then it may be as large as its popula- 
tion may consider necessary. 
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Russia’s Problems Before the Central Executive Committee 


[A full report of two of the sessions of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee ts pre- 
sented below. We belteve no other such full report has ever been printed of these sesstons, outside 


of Russta.] 

The Russian wireless issues the following ac- 
count of the conference of the All-Russian Su- 
preme Executive Committee, held in Moscow in 
the Kremlin, February 2. This body, represent- 
ing the supreme legislative power of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, met in accord- 
ance with the decision of the 7th All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, which ordered that this body 
hold sessions every second month, for the purpose 
of receiving and passing upon reports presented 
by the permanent presidium of the Executive Com- 
mittee and by the Council of People’s Commissars, 
and to discuss other measures required by the pre- 
vailing political and economic situation. 

Lenin’s Report. 

The first session of the conference took place 
in the Kremlin on February 2. The President 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, N. Lenin, 
presented a report on the general policies of the 
Workers’ Government of Russia. Lenin stated in 
his report that the international position of the 
Soviet Government is now more secure than ever 
before, as a result of the victories of the Red 
Armies on all fronts. The Entente Governments 
are beginning to understand that it is not easy 
to crush Soviet Russia with the aid of the White 
Guard counter-revolution. This is the main rea- 
son for the lifting of the blockade. The decision 
of the Supreme Council of the Entente Govern- 
ments, of January 16, practically represents an 
indirect recognition of Soviet Russia and marks 
the beginning of a new era of the Socialist Revo- 
lution. The opposition of the laboring masses 
everywhere in the world against the blockade of 
Soviet Russia played an important role in the de- 
cision of the Entente. It has thus become poasible 
for Soviet Rusisa to open a window toward Europe. 

“Another victory in the domain of our foreign 
policy is the conclusion of peace with Esthonia, 
which the present session of the All-Russian Ex- 
ecutive Committee is called upon to ratify. This 
represents an event of the greatest historical im- 
portance. A bourgeois government of a small na- 
tion has entered into an agreement with us, pre- 
ferring peace with us, because it clearly under- 
stands the robber plans of imperialism, the op- 
pressor of small nations. We brought about this 
peace at the cost of territorial concessions and by 
recognizing the independence of Esthonia. 
Through our victories over Denikin, Kolchak and 
Yudenich we have demonstrated our ability to op- 
pose force with victorious force and our peace 
agreement with Esthonia has demonstrated that 
we are also able to win by declining to employ 
force.” 

Lenin read a series of documents delivered to 


the Soviet Government by a White Guard officer, 
Orlenikov. These documents demonstrated that 
the Russian White Guard diplomacy had exerted 
all its powers to persuade Esthonia not to make 
peace with Russia. “Our relations with Latvia 
have so far been limited to negotiations regarding 
exchange of prisoners, but the conclusion of peace 
with Esthonia will compel Latvia in the very near 
future to define her future relations with Soviet 
Russia. Our relations with Poland are more com- 
plicated. Tremendous efforts are being made to 
incite Poland into a war against us. The Polish 
question is very acute. The Council of People’s 
Commissars addressed the Polish Government an- 
nouncing our willingness to establish peaceful re- 
lations with Poland. We urge the Executive Com- 
mittee to ratify this move. We are also sending 
an appeal to the laboring masses of Poland.* 

“Against us are the imperialists of the whole 
world. For us are the laboring masses of all coun- 
tries. The future will show who will be the victor. 

“We proposed to the Governments of Georgia 
and Azerbaijan concerted action against Denikn. 
but we were met with a refusal. Very soon we 
will know what the working masses of these coun- 
tries have to say about that.** 

“In the East the prestige of Soviet Russia is 
very high. The colonies, who have themselves ex- 
perienced the oppreasion of greedy imperialism, are 
more and more inclined to ally themselves with 
us. Our task is 8 compact union of small nations 
against imperialism.” 

In his report on-the internal policies of Soviet 
Russia, Lenin dwelt upon several questions which 
required the ratification of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Council of the People’s Commissara, 
at the recommendation of the Chairman of the 
All-Russian Extraordinary Commission, abolished 
capital punishment. As soon as our full victory 
on the counter-revolutionary front was established 
the Workers’ Government found it permissible to 
abolish extraordinary methods of punishment. 

“Another important question which demands 
the action of the Executive Committee is the ques- 
tion of labor inspection. On this question a se 
parate report will be presented by Kamenev. 

“A problem of the greatest importance is the de- 
cision of the Council of People’s Commissars re- 
garding the development and unification of the 


*A full account of the recent relations of Soviet 
Russia and Poland, with full texts of notes passing 
between the two countries, will appear in the next num- 
ber of Soviet Russia. 

** But these governments have since adopted a more 
friendly attitude, and it is very probable that they are 
now already in alliance with Soviet Russia—Editor 
Soviet Russia. 
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cooperatives. We desire that the Russian Soviet 
Republic in its entirety shall become one single 
cooperative of the workers. Cooperatives of small 
property owners, who demand free trade, represent 
forms of cooperation which mean nothing else than 
profit for a few and privation for the majority 
of the population. There is no place in Soviet 
Russia for such cooperatives.” 

Discussing the measures for the organization of 
labor armies, Lenin explained in detail the neces- 
sity of such measures during the transition: period 
from a state of war to conditions of peaceful eco- 
nomic construction. Extraordinary measures are 
necessary to deliver the country from the terrible 
consequences of economic disruption. 

“Our most important task is to create supply 
reserves for the workers of large industrial cen- 
ters and to reconstruct the disrupted means of 
transportation.” 

Lenin concluded his report referring to the very 
important measures undertaken by the Executive 
Committee of the Commissariat of Agriculture 
for the electrification of the industrial centres of 
Soviet Russia. 

After Lenin’s report, Kamenev presented a draft 
of a proclamation’ addressed to the people of Pol- 
and. The Executive Committee accepted the pro- 
clamation with slight changes. The decision to 
abolish capital punishment was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Markhlevsky, representing the Polish Commun- 
ists working in Soviet Russia, read a protest is- 
sued by such Polish Communists, denouncing the 
lies disseminated by the enemies of Soviet Russia. 
“The Polish capitalists and land owners,” he said, 
“are eager to incite the Polish workers into a state 
of war with Soviet Russia and to attain their pur- 
pose they are spreading lies about the Commurfist 
Party.” 

SECOND SESSION. 

At the second session of the Executive Com- 
mittee, on March 3, the President of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy, Rykov, presented a 
report on the economic policy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

Rykov’s Report. 

Rykov pointed out that our economic disruption 
is caused not only by the external attacks, but also 
by the civil war, which at times raged over almost 
all the territory of Soviet Russia. Bridges, roads 
and factories have been destroyed. Kolchak’s 
policy in retreating was to carry away by force 
a great part of the skilled workers and almost 
every technical expert. 

“Production in our factories has greatly de- 
creased, especially in the metal industry. The pro- 
duction of foodstuffs and leather, on the other 
hand, has not only not gone down, but has actually 
increased. 

“Our victories over the counter-revolution, how- 
ever, give us at this time an oportunity rapidly to 
improve the economic life of the country. We 
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have now in our hands the most important sources 
of raw materials and fuel. The Urals, Siberia and 
the Donetz basin are in our possession and the 
victories of the Red Army have caused the break- 
ing down of the blockade. With the commencing 
of the exchange of commodities, we shall take 
from western Europe in exchange for our raw 
material only such commodities as are absolutely 
indispensable, and not what is offered us. Up to 
the present, western Europe has offered us unim- 
portant manufactured goods, dried vegetables, and 
vinegar (!), whereas we need lathes, tools, ma- 
chines, etc., whereby we may accelerate the reorgan- 
ization of our productive enterprises. It is also 
obvious that western European countries are more 
to be benefitted by the exchange of product than 
is Soviet Russia. Although available stores pf raw 
materials have been greatly depleted, we are still 
able to exchange a certain amount of such ma- 
terials for goods needed by us. We are able im- 
mediately to export not less than two million poods 
of flax (72,000,000 lbs.), several millions pieces 
of all kinds of furs, a great quantity of platinum, 
about 100,000 poods (3,600,000 lbs.) of bristles, 
and great amounts of lumber. In exchange for 
this, we will accept only such goods as are indis- 
pensable for the rehabilitation of the basic pro- 
ductive enterprises of the country. 

“The nationalization of the means of production 
has developed rapidly in all fields of industrial pro- 
duction. At the present time we have in our hands 
about 4,000 nationalized factories, in other words, 
we have been able to nationalize not only the big 
industries, but also a considerable number of small- 
er enterprises. 

‘During the past two years we have endeavored 
to concentrate available supplies of raw material, 
fuel, and labor in such factories as are best organ- 
ized and most up to date. This process of concen- 
tration has progressed very rapidly: 30 per cent of 
all the enterprises have been unified into socialistic 
‘trusts.’ The number of workingmen in these 
factories is 74 per cent. We find that by concen- 
trating 74 per cent of the industrial labor in 30 
per cent of our factories we have been able to 
economize on overhead expenses to a great extent. 

“Our most important problem at this time is the 
reconstruction of the means of transportation, and 
thereafter, to create large reserve funds of food 
supplies, fuel and raw materials, which will form 
a basis for a rational organization of the economic 
life of the country.” 

Rykov discussed at great length the problems 
connected with the exploitation of the immense 
national wealth of the country. Immense stores 
of slate, peat, coal and oil are now available. Es- 
pecially, there are great supplies of slate and peat 
in the Volga valley. 

“The utilization of slate is a new field, which 
received no attention in Russia during former re- 
gimes, but which has been fully studied and worked 
up by the Soviet Government. The preliminary 
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experiments in this field have been completed, and 
two big government plants are now exclusively ex- 
ploiting the slate deposits. Deposits of slate and 
peat are immense. They exist in northern Rus- 
sis as well as in the Volga valley. This kind of 
fuel is very bulky and cannot be transported. 
Peat and slate must be utilized on the spot, and 
electrical energy derived therefrom made to sup- 
ply the needs of the surrounding territory. This 
condition led the Supreme Council of National 
Economy eighteen months ago to undertake the 
building of gigantic power stations which would 
use on the spot the available peat and slate sup- 
plies. Provincial cities and rural organizations 
have also taken steps for the electrification of their 
territory. It is necessary to consolidate these ef- 
forts and to create a unified, centralized system of 
supplying electric power, whereby the utmost at- 
tention must be given to supplying electricity to 
the rural communities. The realization of these 
plans would greatly accelerate the development of 
relations between the cities and rural communi- 
ties.” 

In conclusion, Rykov expressed his conviction 
that the economic disruption will be conquered 
‘through intensive labor on the part of the con- 
scious proletariat, through the establishment of 
universal labor service, through the organization 
of labor armies, etc. In this manner, Soviet Rus- 
sia will rapidly heal the wounds caused by the 
world war and the civil war, and bring Russia’s 
economic life to a high level. 

Labor Mobiltzation. 

The Chairman of the Supreme Revolutionary 
Military Council, Trotsky, presented a report on 
the mobilization of labor. 

Trotsky first gave an outline of the situation on 
the various fronts. 

“On the western front we note first of all the 
complete collapse of Yudenich’s army. On the 
Esthonian front military activities have ceased al- 
together. But the extreme imperialistic elements 
of the Entente Governments are trying to incite 
against us a new enemy—the Polish Government. 
It is to be hoped, however,” said Trotsky, “that 
the Polish Government will display sufficient cau- 
tion and common sense to refrain from attacking 
the Soviet Republic.” 

“The Soviet Government,” said Trotsky, “has 
fully demonstrated ite peacefulness. You have ac- 
cepted the manifesto of the Soviet Government to 
the people of Poland. The Soviet armies will not 
encroach op the line of demarkation, but if the 
Polish Government, disregarding the interests of 
the people of Poland, will undertake an attack on 
Soviet Russia, the armies on the western front, 
with the aid of the necessary reserves, will do their 
duty to the end. 

“The eastern front is completely liquidated. On 
the southern front we are finishing Denikin, after 
having effected a necessary regrouping of our 
forces. 
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“We are approaching the final liquidation of the 
civil war. We are unable, however, fully to de- 
mobilize the army until we receive serious interna- 
tional guarantees for our national integrity. We are 
demobilizing certain parts of our army, but will 
retain some permanent forces in endangered ter- 
ritories for the safeguarding of our national ex- 
istence. 

“The demobilization in the army represents our 
transition to a militia army. The organization 
of our militia army will have to correspond to the 
needs of the economic life of the country. We will 
have to reorganize the administration of each ter- 
ritory, with due consideration for the position of 
important industrial centers. Our economic prob- 
lems depend on the proper relation between the 
large manufacturing industries and agricultural 
production. Our economic administrative districts 
must be composed of industrial centers surrounded 
by rural districts gravitating toward that center. 
Our militia districts must correspond to such rural 
districts. ‘The centers of such districts will be 
located in the productive centers, where we have 
on hand a nucleus of workingmen who are trained 
to be leaders of the economic as well as of the in- 
tellectual and political life of the district. The 
officers of our future army, now being organized 
by us, must at the same time be the officers of our 
industries. They are our best workers and our 
best and most conscious working peasants, who 
will be the leaders of our industries and of our 
agriculture. In such centers we will also establish 
educational courses for the training of Red com- 
manders, to replenish the present commanding ele- 
ment, and at the same time not to detach the fu- 
ture Red officers from their productive bases.” 

Having described the organization of the labor 
battalions, Trotsky discussed at some length the 
question of universal labor service and of the re- 
gistration of the labor forces. : 

“The economic condition of the country,” he 
said, “demands the establishment of universal 
labor service. Whereas we are compelled to mobil- 
ize the industrial workers through the apparatus 
of the trade unions, the enrolling of peasants in 
the universal labor service is possible only by un- 
dertaking a mobilization along military lines. For 
this purpose it is necessary to organize a Supreme 
Committee of Labor Service, which will be the 
principal agent for supplying labor forces for the 
needs of the workers’ government. It is neces- 
sary to concentrate all requisitions for labor in the 
hands of a centralized organ, to avoid confusion 
and conflicts of authority. Some of our needs re- 
quire seasonal work, some periodical, others tem- 
porary; and still others permanent, employment of 
of labor. It is the task of local committees to see 
to that no conflicts arise in this respect.” 

Trotsky emphasized the tremendous difference 
between compulsory labor under conditions of pri- 
vate ownership and under conditions created by 
the establishment of a socialistic state. “Only peo- 
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ple who think along the lines of a bourgeois liberal 
ideology are unable to see this vast difference. In 
former times we had to submit to compulsory labor 
to strengthen the rule of the serf-owning landlord. 
Now we are working for ourselves,—for the build- 
ing up of our own socialistic society. The state 
of the workers and peasants has responsibilities 
towards each citizen; but at the same time the 
duty of every citizen is to give the whole of his 
labor to the socialistic state. 

“To facilitate the introduction of universal labor 
service it is necessary to conduct energetic educa- 
tional work along broad lines, among the peasant 
population. It is necessary to explain to the peas- 
ants that by giving bread and labor to the state 
they will get in the very near future manufactured 
products which will be supplied in sufficient 
amounts by our own industries as soon as they 
have been revived. It is necessary to increase ver- 
bal and written propaganda among the peasants 
and to explain to the most backward peasant man 
and woman, the nature of the Soviet Republic as 
a cooperative state founded on the principle of 
social, unified labor. 

‘We must borrow from the Red Army that en- 
thusiasm, that ability of effort which made it pos- 
sible for us to become victors on all fronta,—this 
is that ‘militarization’ of our productive life, which 
has been so much discussed. It is nothing but the 
development among the laboring masses of a high 
class labor discipline, a spirit of self-sacrifice and 
firmness, 

“Our most dangerous front at this time is the 
economic front. There we are threatened with 
hunger, cold, epidemics, ete. This danger is much 
more formidable than the danger from Denikin, 
and it demands the concerted efforts of the entire 
country. Our greatest problem at the present mo- 
ment is the organization of a large reserve of sup- 
plies. But for this purpose it is necessary first of 
all to reorganize our means of transportation. We 
must gather all available supplies of raw material, 
food and fuel, and bring it to the industrial cen- 
ters by all possible means, by rail wherever pos- 
sible, or, if necessary, carry it on our own backs. 

“This problem is many times as difficult ag the 
military problems which have confronted us. There 
is no doubt, however, that we shall solve this prob- 
lem as we have solved all our other problems, 
thanks to the heroism of the working class. Mil- 
lions and tens of millions of workers must take a 
hand at this new, live, creative work and only 
then will we be able to elevate our country from 
the depths of filth, poverty and disease.” 

Report by Krasstn. 

Krassin, People’s Commissar of Ways and Com- 
munications, reported on measures taken by the 
Commissariat in its struggle against the disrup- 
tion of means of transportation. The situation in 
this respect during the past two months has be- 
come much worse, he said. 

“It should be remembered, however, that a trans- 
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portation crisis prevails at this time not only ip 
Soviet Russia, but in every other European coun- 
try. Railroads have been utterly exhausted dur- 
ing the imperialistic as well as during the civil 
war. The destruction of rolling stock by the White 
Guards, the food crisis, the labor crisis, the fuel 
crisis,—these are reasons for the breakdown of 
transportation. The number of sick locomotives 
has increased to 56 per cent and the situation is 
getting very threatening. The only escape from 
this dangerous situation lies in heroic efforta on 
the part of the working class and in a more ef-’ 
ficient and organized application of labor. We are 
confronted with the task of creating a. railroad 
personnel as efficient and harmonious as is the 
Red Army, wherein every member is imbued with 
the importauce of his task.” 

Discussing internal reforms undertaken by the 
Commissariat, Krasein emphasized the very im- 
portant function of the political organization con- 
nected with the Department of Ways and Com- 
munication. /Trusty political workingmen, Com- 
munists, are employed in every district in the rail- 
ways, engaged in the task of counteracting lazi- 
ness, exploitation and speculation, and educating 
the large masses of the railroad proletariat fully 
to understand the necessity of a regularly function- 
ing railway transportation. Of great importance 
has been the agreement made between the Com- 
missariat of Ways and Communications and the 
Commissariat of War, regarding the utilization of 
the reserve army of Kazan for a month’s work on 
the railroad line between Kazan and Moscow and 
Kazan and Yekaterinburg, and regarding the par- 
ticipation of the Red Armies on the Western front 
for the repair of rolling stock. It may be noticed 
that only a month after the establishment of such 
cooperation very good results were achieved on the 
railroad line Moscow-Kazan. The Commissariat 
notes with great satisfaction great improvements 
in the speed with which wagons are loaded, the in- 
crease in the number of supply trains to Moscow, 
an increase representing (20 per cent) the in- 
crease in the supplies of fuel, the achievement of 
greater regularity in the train schedules and an 
increase of repaired locomotives. 

Report of Zurupa. 

A report was presented by the Commissar of 
Supplies, Zurupa. He reports that by the first 
of February, the Commissar of Supplies had 
gathered a reserve fund of various supplies to the 
amount of 108,000,000 poods (3,800,000,000 lbs.). 
The Commissariat of Supplies has at its disposal 
at the present time: 34,000,000 poods (1,224,- 
000,000 Ibs.) of grain, including 10,000,000 peods 
(360,000,000 lbs.) of oats and 30,000,000 poods 
(1,080,000,000 lbs.) of hay. The supplies of grain 
are 50 per cent greater than at the corresponding 
time last year. On the other hand, great difficulty 
has been encountered in gathering vegetable fats, 
due to the fact that those parts of Russia which 
supply oil-seeds have been ravaged by Denikin’s 
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troops. Available meat supplies amount to 6,- 
500,000 poods (234,000,000 lbs.), potatoes 23,- 
000,000 poods (828,000,000 Ibs.) and dried vege- 
tables 100,000 poods (3,600,000 Ibs.). The con- 
dition of the railroads is such, however, that it is 
very difficult to bring these supplies to the hun- 
gering districts and great privation prevails in 
many parts of Russia for this reason. The Com- 
missar pointed out that the willingness of the 
peasant population regularly to supply breadstuffs 
is increasing now, and that the Commissariat is 
developing measures for the supply of other rural 
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producta, such as milk, butter, game and eggs. 
The activities of the Commissariat of Supplies 
had encountered much criticism, and the Com- 
munist Party of Russia had suggested that the 
Executive Committee should appoint a committee 
to reorganize the machinery of the Commissariat 
of Supplies. This suggestion was accepted by 
the Executive Committee and a committee of three 
was appointed, one member representing the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, one member from the Com- 
missariat of Supplies, and one member from the 
All-Russian Council of Trade Unions. 


Siberian Schools Before the Kolchak Reaction 


By Mas. GERTRUDE TOBINSON. 


Public schools were not in existence in Siberia 
during the old regime. The existing schools of 
that time were privately owned and controlled by 
the rich and by the priesta. Consequently, only 
the wealthy enjoyed the privilege of having their 
children educated. Besides, the requirements of 
the schools were such that it was economically im- 
possible for the workers and peasants to comply 
with them. Tuition fees were charged; the chil- 
dren had to be elegantly dressed or they were made 
fun of, and it was a strict rule to wear uniforms. 
As a result, the poor remained uneducated and we 
therefore find at present so many Russian peas- 
ants and workers who cannot read and write. 

When the first revolution occurred in March, 
1917, the teachers in Siberia started a movement 
for the establishment of public schools. But no 
assistance was given to them by the Kerensky 
government, which was too busy preparing and 
mpbilizing the best and strongest sons and daugh- 
ters of Russia for war. The problem of education 
in general, and in particalar the public schools, 
remained untouched except for a few philanthropic 
societies that opened private charity schools for 
the poor. The teachers, realizing the importance 
.of a change in the educational field, were patiently 
waiting and hoping for a change in the govern- 
ment. 

With the approach of the Bolshevik revolution 
in November, 1917, the teachers began to see a 
possibility for the realization of their dreams. In- 
deed the most significant phenomenon in the pro- 
cess of reconstruction in Siberia was the attention 
given to education. When the Soviets were-estab- 
lished, the teachers immediately called conferences 
all over the country for the purpose of changing the 
entire system, in fact, with the intention of build- 
ing up a new system of education. A split oc- 
curred at each conference, with the majority ex- 
pressing sympathy and confidence in the Soviet 
Government. Only a handful of the old reaction- 
ary teachers resented the formation of a union 
and recognition of the Soviets. But the opposition 
was so insignificant that it did not count. It was 


the dying old order. 
to rule. 

There sprung up at that time teachers’ unions 
in each city, which were composed of young men 
and women full of enthusiasm, idealism, and de- 
votion to a new form of education. Many girls 
and boys whose fathers were officera in the old 
regime were compelled to leave their homes be- 
causesof the attitude they took to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. In Khabarovsk, the city where I had 
the pleasure of spending nine months, many young 
girls who had recently graduated from gymnaswums 
left their homes to join the teachers’ union. They 
lived in the Teachers’ Home, a building which 
was rented by them for that purpose. There they 
would come together evenings, sitting in candle- 
lit rooms, sipping their sugarless tea, seeing vis- 
sions and enthusiastically discussing the best means 
for bringing them to life. “We must,” they would 
say, “appropriate for this purpose the finest and 
most sanitary buildings of the city. We must 
organize the mothers and bring education within 
the reach of the peasants and workers.” They 
would come together night after night, planning, 


The new generation had come 


‘discussing and dreaming. There were among them 


Bolsheviks, Left Social Revolutionists and even 
Mensheviks—all with one idea and one purpose,— 
to work with the Soviet for the progress of free 
education. 

Immediately after the election of one of the 
ablest teachers to the State Soviet, the best build- 
ings were assigned for public schools. Children 
from the city and surrounding villages began to 
pour into these buildings. Notwithstanding the fact 
that they were greatly handicapped by the lack 
of a sufficient number of teachers to cope with the 
situation and the lack of new text books (the old 
text books were entirely discarded), they showed 
wonderful progress in a very short period. In ad- 
dition to the public schools, various educational 
institutions were established. Workers’ universi- 
ties, evening schools in the unions, a conservatory 
of music were established in the city of Khabar- 
ovsk. Libraries were opened in practically every 
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street, a call for donations of books was enthusi- 
astically responded to, the old libraries which had 
been neglected were cleaned, the cobwebs wiped 
away, and books were put on the shelves for public 


mse. 

An educational committee was elected for the 
purpose of making inquiries into the moving pic- 
tures that were shown to children. This com- 
mittee brought into the moving picture theatres 
pictures that were of educational value, thus using 
the motion-picture as a means for better education. 

The new public schools were conducted in the 
most democratic manner. The old system of hay- 
ing principals to watch the teachers was abolished. 
There were to be not more than 25 children in one 
class and this number was to be reduced as soon 
as the scarcity of teachers could be filled. There 
were set hours at which to come and leave the 
classes, but once in school, the children were made 
to feel that it was not only a place where they had 
come to learn to read and write, but a place of 
comradeship and love as well. Every morning they 
would elect a chairman from among themselves, 
and decide upon the subject to start the day’s 
work, On bright sunny days the studies were con- 
ducted in nearby parks by request of the children 
themselves. In spring instructions in gardening 
and the planting of flowers predominated. The 
children derived much pleasure from the task of 
planting flowers in the gardens of the Soviet 
building. 

On visiting the classes I observed the happy and 
joyous expressions in the children’s faces, regard- 
less of the fact that they were poorly clad, bare- 
foot, pale and often hungry. 

The main object of the teachers, although young 
and inexperienced as they were, was to study and 
to know each individual child and to develop the 
best that was in it. Very often they would visit 
the parents to study conditions at home in order 
to better understand the children. 

How aad it is to think that the birth of this new 
und free education, the first light that dawned in 
Siberia, was extinguished, when the allies in 1918 
formed a pact with a handful of reactionaries in 
Siberia and crushed the People’s Republic. 

I recall a conversation I had with one of the 
teachers in Khabarovsk after Vladivostok was in- 
vaded by the Entente power and the menace was 
threatening the city. “Yes,” he said, “it is coming. 
I feel the wing of reaction spreading once more 
over our heads. What will we teachers do, you 
* ask? We will never submit to the old order. The 
people will not stand for it. Once they have tasted 
freedom, they will endure slavery no more. It is 
a pity,” he said, “all our endeavors, all our striv- 
ings will be destroyed, but we shall not submit. 
We will leave the city schools and go to the vil- 
lages to teach the peasants and will patiently wait 
until the Allies withdraw their troops. Then we 
will continue our work for reconstruction and 
progress and free education for Siberia”. 
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A Swede Visits Russia 


By Otro GRIMLUND. 


PRTROGRAD, March 29.—My impression after 
having undertaken studies in various fields, and 
after conversations with persons in various posi- 
tions and of different political views, is that the 
Soviet power in the year that has elapsed since 
my last visit, has not only solidified its position, 
but that it has also built up a system of production 
and national organization that is based on very 
secure foundations. The population of Petrograd 
has suffered much this winter from hunger and 
cold, and especially these spring months are a 
time of great food stringency, which, however, 
seems easily capable of solution by energetic work. 
on the part of the Provisions Commissariat. The 
situation is critical, but all are firmly convinced 
that it will be possible to fight one’s way through 
the difficulty. Particularly children are being well 
taken care of; 28,500 children get daily dinners, 
which are better and more nourishing than the 
rations (about a million in number) which are 
distributed to grown-ups. For the striking metal 
workers in Sweden there have been collected to 
date not less than 10,000,000 rubles. At a meet- 
ing yesterday we were asked to transmit the warm- 
est greetings to the Scandinavian revolutionary 
workers. Keen interest is felt here in learning 
how strong is the inclination of the Scandinavian 
states toward the question of resuming relations. 
Goods of every kind are needed here, as well as 
medicines. ‘The consignment of medicaments from 
Norway, which has not yet arrived, is being eagtrly 
awaited. 


TREATY WITH ESTHONIA 

Moscow, March #4.—On his journey to Petro- 
grad the Chairman of the Esthonian Economic 
Delegation expressed the belief that a commercial 
treaty between Esthonia and Soviet Russia would 
be signed in the near fature. Esthonia can de- 
liver to Russia clothing, textiles and leather goods, 
in exchange for such raw materials as Esthonia 
has from time immemorial been receiving from 
Russia. 


SOLIDARITY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
Moscow, (radio via Christiania).—-The peas- 
ants along the coast of the Black Sea have sent 
the catch of one day’s fishing to the starving chil- 
dren in the cities. It consisted of 4,000 poods. 
The workers in the same district have decided to 
give up a week’s pay for the same cause. 


We have received some interesting radios (un- 


fortunately not by wireless) which will appear in 
the next issue of Soviet Russia, 
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L1:-COL- B. ROUSTAM BEEK, in his military 

article this week, discusses the technical and 
political prospects of the offensive which the Allied 
powers have just succeeded in coercing the Polish 
Government to undertake against Soviet Russia. 
It is with pleasure that we call the attention of 
those who are interested in world affairs to the 
fact that this military action is not an independent 
Polish adventure, and that those European powers 
who are affecting to “watch it with grave concern” 
are in reality hoping against hope that the forces 
they have now unleashed may, by some unforeseen 
accident, turn out to be.their savior in the crisis 
of their Russian relations—may appear as the St. 
George that will slay the dragon, the Russian 
Soviet Government. Of course, they are leaning 
upon a reed, and their dismay, when Poland crum- 
bles—as it scon must—will be a sorry sight. But 
meanwhile, let us be frank, and let so honest and 
matter-of-fact a newspaper as the Springfield 
Republican not utter such sentences as this: “In 
Washington this development is causing anxiety 
and in Europe it is watched with no less concern.” 

s + 2 


A UIHouGH the outcome of the Polish of- 

fensive is bound, therefore, to be a disastrous 
disappointment to the Allied governments, certain 
newspaper circles are again enjoying their periodic 
feast on the ruins of a “collapsed Russia.” View- 
ing Russia, as they do, as the missionary of a new 
faith, their joy in her alleged dissolution can be 
compared only with that of hungry cannibals 
awaiting the decease of a foreign missionary ; and, 


-after Christmas week. 
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like the cannibals, they have already done all in 
their power to accelerate this “dissolution.” The 
specific cause for gratification just now appears to 
be the remarks on Soviet Russia, communicated 
by the Associated Press in Washington despatches, 
of Colonel Edward W. Ryan, Red Cross Commis- 
sioner for North Russia and the Baltic Statea, 
who is said to have paid “a surreptitious visit to 
Russia with the Esthonian peace delegation,” and 
concerning the length of whose stay in Soviet 
Russia the Associated Press dispatch of May 13 
(from Washington) says the following: 

“Colonel Ryan left Reval on March 23, travelling as a 
private citizen with the Esthonian mission. He spent 
the following day in Petrograd, arriving in Moscow 
on March 26 and returning to Petrograd five days later 
and to Reval on April 2.” 

Colonel Ryan’s impressions of Soviet Russia are 
extremely unfavorable: in his week—or let us give 
him eight daye—in Russia, he observed that: 

“Both Moscow and Petrograd were indescribably 
filthy in appearance,” Colonel Ryan said. The streets, 
he was informed, have not been cleaned for four years 
and were at least ankle deep, in most places knee deep, 


“Women,” he said, “presented a doleful appearance 
everywhere.” Colonel Ryan declared that he saw no 
attractive looking woman during the entire course of 
his stay. 

Leaving aside the question of the appearance of 
the women, for we cannot know how fastidious a 
judge Colonel] Ryan may be in this field, we may 
say that his statement on the amount of filth in 
the streets of the Russian capitals has been con- 
tradicted in advance by no less an observer than 
Mr. Lincoln Eyre, who spent three months in 
Soviet Russia (November, 1919—February, 1920), 
and who took pains, in a Paris cable of March 7, 
to the New York World, to contradict a few silly 
newspaper stories that had appeared in English 
newspapers of December 27; here is the story as it 
appeared in the English newspapers: 

“According to telegrams received by way of Finland, 
the people of Petrograd passed a very desolate Christ- 
mas, being without food or fuel, while spotted typhus 
and Spanish influenza were rampant. The sanitary 
conditions of the city baffle description. The water 
supply is frozen, so that water from the Neva or melted 
snow has been used for drinking purposes. The weather 
is very cold and kitchen furniture is being burned as 
fuel. 

“Only one disinfectant is obtainable and only four 
infirmaries are open. Bands of robbers frequently visit 
unoccupied premises, and the authorities are quite 
powerless against these marauders, who carry off every- 
thing left by the Red Guards. Misery is so great in 
Petrograd that the inhabitants are contemplating death 
as a relief.” ; 

And here is the answer of Mr. Eyre, who is sure- 
ly not inclined to be a lenient or friendly critic 
of conditions in Soviet Russia: 

I was in Petrograd several days before, during and 
From my own comprehensive 
observation, I say without hesitation that the only ac- 
curate statement contained in the above despatch is 
contained in these words: “The weather is very cold.” 

While there were a few cases of typhus and Spanish 
influenza, neither of these diseases was “rampant.” 
Sanitary conditions were as good as could possibly be 
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expected in a city that a short time before had had an 
enemy at its gates. The water supply was not frozen 
and there was no necessity to burn kitchen furniture, 
since everybody had enough fuel for cooking purposes 
at least. 

As for the story about a four years’ accumula- 
tion of dirt in the streets, read what Mr. Eyre (in 
the same message) says on the subject: 

Outwardly Petrograd presents a more attractive ap- 
pearance than overcrowded Moscow. All the time we 
were there the street cars were running normally and 
removal of snow was being carried out with a far 
greater measure of efficiency. The sidewalks afforded 
less precarious footing, since some attempts were made 
to break up the coating of ice that formed upon them. 

In fact, the reader might with profit read the 
pamphlet which the New York World has made 
of Mr. Eyre’s articles, under the pretentious title 
“Russia Analyzed.” But, as we have often had 
occasion to say, misrepresentations concerning 
Soviet Russia are manufactured so fast that it is 
impossible to answer them all, and sometimes as 
in the latest case, they are a little slow and repeat 
stories intended for circulation at an earlier date. 

e e s 

Bur the Ryan “disclosures” on Russia have 

some significance, nevertheless. They are one 
of three elements that are giving aid and comfort 
at this moment to the friends of counter-revolution 
in Russia. The other two are the reported tem- 
porary successes of the Polish offensive, and the 
recent “inside information” that is printed by 
newspapers, allegedly emanating from Washington, 
quoting Soviet sources as predicting an early down- 
fall of the government in Russia. Some color of 
truth is lent to these ardent and hopeful asser- 
‘tions of Russia’s early collapse, by including in 
them quotations from recent speeches and other 
declarations of such authorities as Tomsky, Kras- 
sin, Rykov, and others, which frankly present even 
the unfavorable side of recent developments in 
Russia. We have often pointed out (as has also 
the Springfield Republican) that the Soviet com- 
munications seem remarkably ready to state openly 
to all the world not only the triumphs of the Soviet 
Government, but also its reverses, and that un- 
scrupulous use of this frankness has sometimes 
succeeded in representing its disclosures as evi- 
dences of weakness. 

It is very probable, however, that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment feels that it can afford to continue telling 
the world frankly of its needs as well as of its 
successes, and it is to emphasize this point that 
we herewith call the special attention of our read- 
ers to the complete report of two of the sessions 
of the Central Executive Committe of the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, recently held at Mos- 
cow, which is printed elsewhere in this issue of 
Soviet Russia. 

* * * 

ERHAPS there is a lack of medical supplies 

in Russia, as Colonel Ryan also suggests. We 
have been asked by the Soviet Russia Medical Re- 
lief Committee to state that they will point out 
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this need at a mass meeting, to be held at the 
Central Opera House, 67th Street near Third 
Avenue, New York, on Saturday, May 22, at 8 
P. M. The admission fee to this meeting, which 
will be addressed by prominent speakers, will be 
fifteen cents. 
B e & 

ps44c McBRIDE has also been in Russia. Un- 

like Colonel Ryan, he felt that a week was a 
rather short time, and, according to the preface 
of his new book (“Barbarous Soviet Russia,” New 
York: Thomas Seltzer—soon to be reviewed in 
Soviet Russia), he spent five weeks in that coun- 
try in September and October of last year. For 
the present we wish to call the attention of our 
readers, not to Mr. McBride’s interesting book, 
but to his comments on the present military situa- 
tion, as made by him in a lecture delivered at 
New York on May 18, 1920. Mr. McBride said 
the Polish offensive would share the same fate as 
the offensives of Kolchak, Denikin and Yudenich 
(and did not Trotaky six months ago say the same 
thing: “After Denikin comes. Yudenich; and after 
Yudenich will come Poland” ?). 

“First it will advance a little,” said Mr. McBride, 
“but suddenly it will turn back. And then it will keep 
on going back and finally it will collapse altogether, 
just as the offensives of Kolchak, Denikin and Yuden- 
ich collapsed, which were also victorious at the start. 
And then, what will happen? You know very well 
that the Poles—do not hiss them; everyone in Europe 
hates them now—are merely the tools of the Allies. 
Upon them rests the last hope of the capitalists in 
Paris, London, and New York, and when even this 
last hope has been dissipated—which will be quite soon 
—the Allies will beg Russia for peace, and the Soviet 
Government will be in a position to dictate peace to 
them.” 

If Mr. McBride is right, we may soon expect 
interesting revelations from the Polish front. 

Mr. McBride will address a meeting in Ashland 
Auditorium, West Van Buren Street and Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago, on Saturday evening, May 29, 
at 8 P. M. Subject: “What I Saw in Russia”; 
admission 35 and 55 cents. 


LABOR LAWS OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


Price Ten Cents. 


These laws, carefully revised and improved 
in language, have been reprinted in pamphlet 


form, including, together with the introductory 
answer to Mr. William C. Redfield, 48 pages 
of text. 
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Stenka Razin — the Free Cossack 


[Stenka Razin, the subject of the following sympathetic study, is the Russian Robin Hood. 
He won the affection of the Russtan peasant masses forever, b¥ organizing peasant uprisings which 
culminated in 1668, in a movement embracing all of Russia as far north as the White Sea. Like 
all other peasant uprisings of early modern times, this movement was crushed, and Stenka Razin 
was tortured to death in Moscow in June, 1670. Aleztas Mikhatlovich (died 1676) was Czar of 


Russia at the time.] 


The Bolsheviki, it seems, have erected a monu- 
ment in Moscow, in honor of Stenka Razin. The 
bourgeoisie are bursting with indignation at this 
act. The sight of the famous brigand standing 
in their way, in a menacing posture, fills them with 
horror. He is for them the ferocious Cossack who 
lived on robbery, murder and pillage, plundering 
the vessels of the rich, without pity to the owners, 
defying the Czar himself and ridiculing the priests. 
The following seditious utterances were attributed 
to him: 

“Churches—what for? Priests? What good are 
they? To marry people? A fine thing! Get 
together in pairs around a willow and dance in a 
ring, and your marriage ceremony is performed.” 
This did not mean, however, that he was not re- 
ligious, for he liked to meditate over the New 
Testament in the solitude of some monastery. 

An atrocity committed against a young Persian 

princess whose father he had killed during one of 
his adventures, is particularly held against him. 
She was his mistress and he adored her, but he 
had a atill greater love for the Volga river, the 
scene of all hig glory and success. And during 
one of his pleasure trips on the river which he 
idolized, in a fit of intoxication and exaltation, 
he embraced his beloved one for the last time, 
saying : 
“Volga, dear Volga, thou hast lavished on me 
gold, silver and honor, but I have not given thee 
anything in return. But, wait—I will offer thee 
tnat which is dearest to me!” And he threw the 
yrincess into the water. 

Stenka Razin appears in an entirely different 
light in the memory of the Russian people. He is, 
to the peasant, the savior of the poor, bringing 
them “land and liberty”; they call him “the free 
cossack.” This expression, very frequently used 
in popular language, reminds one of the origin 
of the Cossacks. 

The run-away peasants and artisans, escaping 
the decree of servitude, were the first to abolish 
the Saint George custom. That saint’s day had 
up till that time been a blessing to the laborers, 
for they could, on that day, change their owners. 
Then, with one stroke of the pen, in order to please 
the nobility, the czar attached the peasant to the 
Iand. And Saint George’s day, which had been 
the synonym of rejoicing, became the day of mis- 
ery. Hence the popular saying: “There’s St. 
George’s day for you, Granny.” It means, “You 
never expected that.” 


This occurred in the middle of the 17th century. 
From all parts of Russia the peasants fled to tis 
provinces bordering on the Dnieper, the Don and 
the Volga, the “little mother,” towards the beau- 
tiful rivers flowing amidst the vast prairies or 
steppes which to the Russian people were the sym- 
bol of the land of light and liberty as opposed to 
the dark forests of the north. There all the rebels 
against slavery sought refuge. There were not 
only peasants there, but also artisans and city dwel- 
lers, overburdened with taxes, who had run away 
for fear of severe punishment. 

The Cossacks organized themselves into agricul- 
tural, industrial and military communes. After 
a number of battles, the czars naturalized them, 
granting them some favors and a certain autonomy 
in exchange for military service. Their function 
was to keep within bounds the neighboring tribes 
on the Russian frontiers. This pact with the 
czars gradually compelled them to serve as an 
instrument of counter-revolution. But their love 
for liberty remained proverbial and the Russian 
people still delight in the memories of the sedi- 
tious exploits of their high chief Stenka Razn, 
who freed the convicts, saying: “I am_ fighting 
the noblemen, the rich; as to the poor, the com- 
mon people, I am sharing everything with them, 
I am their brother.” 

Stenka Razin’s love for the poor and his bravery 
still live in the memory of the Russian people and 
make him the beloved hero, the model of a good 
man, strong and free. Numerous songs illustrate 
the picturesque incidents of his life. Pushkin, the 
great national poet, has collected them. He said 
that “Stenka Razin was the only poetic character 
in Russian history.” Pushkin felt the charm of 
this pirate, the counterpart of Don Quixote, who 
ig surrounded, in the mind of the people, with 
beautiful legends. 

“The first half of the 17th century,” says the 
historian Kostomarov, “was a preparation for the 
epoch of Stenka Razin.” 

When he took possession of the city of Tzaritzyn, 
a mandatory of the czar demanded that he give 
ap the runaways from the villages and from the 
vities, who had enlisted in his army. He answered 
in such a splendid manner, and his ardent words, 
permeated with a sense of the humane, struck s0 
deeply into the hearts of the peasants, that even 
to this day they are sung with keen emotion: 

“To surrender my friends! And you dare to 
utter these sacriligeous words. You threaten to 
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digrace me. Tell the governor who sent you 
that I am not afraid of him and that the czar 
himself does not inspire me with fear. Wait a 
little, I am going to cross swords with him. The 
scoundrel, he counts on his power and turns up 
his nose at me, in fact he treats me as a slave. 
But he is only a fool. I have more power and 
strength than he. I am a free man!” 

The cruel avenger of the victims of the fero- 
cious bourgeoisie of the 17th century probably pro- 
vokes savage instincts in the breasts of his malig- 
nant and unconquered enemies of today, but the 
memory of the chivalrousf riend of the poor, the 
valiant defender of “land and liberty,” calls forth 
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in the hearts of the Russian people profound ad- 
miration and boundless gratitude. The monument 
to the popular hero erected in a public place in 
Moscow ought to call forth the enthusiasm of the 
poor and remind the wise of Tolstoi’s remark: 
“The greatest error that one can make is to class 
all people as intelligent or fools, strong or weak, 
good or bad. One can be all these things at the 
same time. Qne necessarily fluctuates and has in 
him all the potentialities, for evil as well as for 
good.” 
VERA STARKOV, 
(Le Populatre de Paris, April 3, 1920). 


The Red Army 


By Lazan SHATSKIN. 


Moscow. 

Day by day the telegraph brings joyous reports 
of the victories of the Red Army. The Russian 
Soviet Republic, which was still receiving serious 
setbacks at the hands of Kolchak in the spring, 
and at the hands of Denikin in the fall, and which 
in October was still trembling as to the fate of 
the Petrograd Commune—this army is now defeat- 
ing all its enemies, destroying them, and advancing 
irrepressibly to the consummation of a complete 
annihilation of the Russian counter-revolutions. 
The end of this counter-revolution will be the 
final act of the civil war, the beginning of peace- 
ful reconstruction of the socialist society. 

But what is the nature of this army, which is 
fighting so victoriously against the White Army, 
against forces, which, from a military standpoint 
are far stronger than those of Soviet Russia? 
What is it that imparts to the army of Central 
Russia, cut off as it is from the grain districts; 
from raw materials, and fuel, the power of victory 
over counter-revolutionists who are in possession 
of these resources and who, in addition, are sup- 
ported by the Entente bourgeois? 

It is the first time in the history of humanity 
that a full fledged army is fighting not for the 
interests of the oppressors and rulers, but for 
those of Socialism. This is the first army in the 
world that has declared war against war, that is 
fighting for the destruction of weapons, for the 
fraternity of nations and men. It is the first army 
that is not fighting within the outline of capitalist 
society, but in the period of the transition from 
capitalism to communism, the epoch of proletarian 
dictatorship. And it is these circumstances that 
explain the almost incredible victories, as well as 
the entire internal organization of the Red Army. 

This army is moving toward the great goal— 
Socialism. The consciousness of the inevitability 
of the struggle for its goal is the foundation of 
this power. 

Formerly the soldier was the humble tool of 


his commanders. He never knew the truth as to 
the why and wherefore of the war he was waging ; 
no one told him about this and no one cared to 
tell him, for if the soldier had learnt the true pur- 
pose of the war, he would have turned his bayonet 
at once against his commander. Formerly the 
soldier was kept in the dark on everything lying 
outside of his regiment, in the country, among 
the people, on everything outside of the walls of 
the barracks. Nothing was told him of this, for 
they knew if he should know the truth he would 
refuse to shoot at his brothers, the workers, and 
would unite with them to struggle against capital- 
ism. Formerly the Russian soldier was a dark, 
unenlightened, crafty creature, who was kicked 
and cuffed instead of given instructions in reading 
and writing. 

Now, the work of political enlightenment, at 
the front as well as in the rear, is not less im- 
portant—if indeed it is not more so—than the 
providing of munitions and rifles. In the rear, 
the sections of political education of the Commun- 
ist Party and the sections for agitation by instruc- 
tion of the commissariats of war are carrying on 
their work. The organs of these sections are the 
individual collective groups in each unit of the 
Red Army. In each barrack there is a club with 
a library and reading room, to which books, pam- 
phlets and newspapers are sent from all parts of 
the country. Every important political event is 
discussed in great meetings, which are addressed 
by the best speakers, and in which the soldiers 
thereupon exchange their views. In these clubs 
there are often performances, concerts and enter- 
tainments, in which excellent artistic talents ap- 
pear. Among the soldiers there have been formed, 
on the model of the Proletkult, political, scientific, 
musical, dramatic and literary groups and circles. 
Systematic courses as well as lectures with lantern 
slides are delivered. In almost every train there 
are courses in writing and reading for illiterates. 
The soldiers are not detached from the political 
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life of the people, but, on the contrary, are thrown 
into this life; they are members of the Party; 
they send their delegates to the Workers’ Councils, 
they also attend the workers meetings, and take 
active part in all revolutionary celebrations. Often 
conferences of ‘the workers are called—one dele- 
gate to each ten members—in which the represen- 
tatives in the Workers’ Councils report on all their 
practical activities. In Moscow these conferences 
are addressed by Comrade Lenin and other Peo- 
ple’s Commissars. Every newspaper has a little 
page “For the Army.” In this little supplement 
the soldiers tell about the life they lead, criticize 
defects, discuss the political and military situation 
or make practical suggestions for the improvement 
of the Red Army. 

Much more difficult is the activity in the field 
of cultural educational work, when carried om im- 
mediately on the line of battle. But even in this 
case it plays an extremely important role. It is 
conducted by the political sections of the army at 
the front, and carried out by the communist com- 
missars in the regiments and companies. Thus, 
newspapers are distributed in great numbers, and 
meetings are held, sometimes even under the ene-- 
my’s fire. Whole railway trains of special cars 
of American construction, beautifully painted and 
decorated, provided with moving pictures, accom- 
panied by actors, lecturers, musicians, and, in ad- 
dition, full of inexhaustible quantities of litera- 
ture, are constantly moving between the fronts; 
this literature, as well as the train-newspaper is 
prepared in special printing offices, in addition 
to which the train also has a radio station, can- 
teens, baths, and cars with gifts for the soldiers. 
Traveling troupes attached to the Proletkult give 
performances immediately behind the front and 
thus cultural work is the general function of the 
Red Army. 

The Red Army is not a small band cut off from 
the great mass of workers, but is simply an ad- 
vance guard of armed people. For the military 
organizations include all the workers and peasants. 
even a considerable number of women. General 
obligatory military instruction is given to every 
worker, enabling him to manipulate rifle, machine 
gun, revolver and hand grenade. {lhe commis- 
sariats of war combined the active workers into 
reserve formations which are ready at any hour 
to drop their peaceful work in the factory or in 
the field and to proceed to the front. This is the 
second great source of power of the Red Army. 
The Red Army is a class army, an army of peas- 
ants and workers, an army of the proletarian dic- 
tatorship, and as such reflects in its structure the 
period of transition from capitalism to commun- 
ism. Only such active workers are mobilized in 
the army as are not supported by the work of 
others. No weapons may be handed to a bourgeois ; 
he would not fight for communism! he would only 
use such weapons for purposes of counter-revolu- 
tion. Therefore the bourgeoisie are mobilized for 
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work in the rear. The leaders and officers of this 
class army are the most conscious and efficient 
communists. But we must dwell a moment on the 
question of thc command, for this is the weakest 
side of the Red Army, in which the entire charac- 
ter of the transition period expresses itself. For 
we are living in a period in which the proletariat 
is compelled to utilize the useful remnants of the 
old system for its present purposes. 

The Red Army is engaged in conflict with arm- 
ies which are equipped with all the resources of 
engineering and science (the armies of Kolchak, 
Denikin and Yudenich are not mere hordes or 
bands). Effective resistance can be offered to 
such armies only by an army at the same standard 
of perfection; we have learnt this from our first 
defeats. Specialists must guide the whole mat- 
ter. Therefore feverish activity is developing all 
over Russia, in order to train workers and peas- 
ants, in courses of instruction as well as in special 
war academies, to make military leaders of them. 
But the number of Red soldiers is increasing much 
more rapidly than the number of officers and the 
participants in the courses that have been formed 
— and they are always the best men, who have for 
the most part performed veritable miracles of valor 
—are sent to the front to dangerous situations, 
and are then put in the ranks as simple soldiers, 
which involves an interruption of their training. 
Therefore the officers of the Czarist army insofar 
as they had not gone over to Kolchak or Denikin 
had to be resorted to. Some of these officers are 
working because distress and the Soviet power are 
forcing them (while their sympathies remain on 
the side of the Whites), others are working be- 
cause they consider they are defending the in- 
habitants of Russia against Entente or German 
imperialism. A few, finally, have accepted the 
revolutionary standpoint by contact with events. 
It is evident that in view of the enormous number 
of non-communist elements, the unified command, 
which from a strategic standpoint would be most 
desirable, cannot be introduced, all the more since 
a large number of traitors had also found their 
way in among the really efficient officera of the old 
regime. Therefore the old officers have been un- 
der the strict supervision of the political commis- 
sars, whose task, without interfering in purely 
strategical affairs, is to prevent the commissars 
from carrying out counter-revolutionary intentions. 
These commissars, who are also under strict su- 
pervision, are the most able workers of the Com- 
munist Party. The control of the front and of 
the armies is in the hands of the Revolutionary 
War Council, consisting generally of representa- 
tives of the Soviet power. The course of events, 
which now requires us for a moment to use the old 
generals and officers, is leading to a unified com- 
mand on the part of the Communist commissars. 
And more,—the Bolsheviki have often been cen- 
sured for having demanded the election of officers 
under Kerensky, while they now appoint the of- 
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ficers. This is a purely tactical question, perfectly 
clear to any communist. The officers appointed 
by Kerensky during his reign were faithfully serv- 
ing capital, whose sole aim was the restoration of 
the old regime. The proletariat could not but con- 
sider them as enemies; the military organs of the 
Bolsheviki could not do otherwise than demand 
their removal. Today, the proletariat having the 
power, they are fully confident in the success of 
the proletarian dictatorship, in the efficiency of 
their appointed fighters, in their purposeful pro- 
cedure, in accordance with proletarian principles. 
They know it is more useful from the military 
standpoint to appoint the command than to elect 
it. The army, furthermore, is not an affair of the 
soldiers alone, it is the chief weapon of the dicta- 
torship, the cream of the whole armed nation. 
Warfare demands also discipline and this disci- 
pline is completely realized in the Red Army. Not 
the cadavre discipline of the Czarist army, whose 
methods were the “nagaika,” the blow in the face, 
the discipline of epaulettes and of degraded serv- 
ice. The soldier, outside of the service, is abso- 
lutely equal to the officer. In service his treat- 
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ment is that of a comrade; but the non-fulfillment 
of orders issued under a state of war is punishable 
by shooting. This penalty was voluntarily intro- 
duced by the Red Guard at its inception. The 
whole country is working feverishly in the produc- 
tion of war material. The military shops are oper- 
ating day and night. Of course this disturbs the 
work of peace and of inner production, but the 
Russian proletariat says it is better to starve as a 
free man than to be a well fed serf. Economically 
also it is more useful to crush the enemy with a 
single powerful exertion than to continue for a 
long period of unrest and of civil war within the 
country. 

Such is the Red Army, the army fighting for 
communism, the first army of the proletariat, the 
first army which bears in its bosom the germ of 
self-destruction ; for it is fighting with weapons for 
a society in which weapons shall be unnecessary. 
This army, surrounded by the affection of an entire 
people, the army of free citizens of the Soviet 
Republic, will destroy all its enemies. 

Moscow, January, 1920. 


Russian Labor Leader Visits Sweden 


Scandinavian countries seem to be the first ones 
to free themselves from that hysterical fear with 
which all other countries seem to be imbued in 


respect to Russia. Various delgations from Soviet’ 


Russia are visiting Sweden and Norway and norm- 
al intercourse between these countries is being 
rapidly established. Among recent visitors to 
Stockholm from Soviet Russia there was one of 
special interest to the trade unions of that country. 
Mr. Alexander Shliapnikov, formerly Commissar 
of Labor in the Russian Soviet Government, ar- 
rived there on the 8th of April to renew the bonds 
of friendship between the labor movement in Swer 
den and the workers of Russia. The Stockholm 
Daily Poltiken publishes interviews with Shliap- 
nikov, which, ii addition to the information he 
gives about the labor union movement of Soviet 
Russia, contain interesting information about the 
gradual crumbling of the blockade and the resump- 
tion of intercourse between Russia and Western 
Europe. So for instance, we find that a regular 
route of communication has been established be- 
tween Petrograd and Norway by way of Mur- 
mansk. 

“We left Petrograd at the end of March,” said 
Shliapnikov, “on the first train that was dispatched 
from that city after the liberation of Murmansk 
from the grip of the counter-revolution. The rail- 
road was in fine shape having been rapidly rebuilt 
by our labor battalions. Everywhere we were met 
with great enthusiasm on the part of the popula- 
tion. Their joy over their deliverance from the 
terrorism of the Whites was boundless. We left 


Murmansk for Vardo on a small ship without any 
difficulties, and we had no complications in reach- 
ing Christiania, Norway.” 

Mr. Shliapnikov gave the following information 
about the purpose of his journey to Norway and 
Sweden : 

“My intention is to resume relations between 
labor organizations in Russia and in other coun- 
tries and I am planning to have conferences on 
this subject with the Swedish labor organizations. 
I am also bringing special greetings to the Swedish 
metal workers from the workers of Petrograd.” 
The workers of Petrograd have been conducting a 
collection of funds to aid the locked-out Swedish 
metal workers. At the time Shliapnikov left Pet- 
rograd, 5,000,000 rubles had already been cal- 
lected. Shliapnikov brought with him an address 
from Russian union labor which in warm words 
expresses sympathy for the Swedish workers. 
Shliapnikov also expects to discuss with Swedish 
labor men the proposed plan of shipping Swedish 
skilled workers to Russia. 

Mir. Shliapnikov stated that there are about 
3,600,000 members in the Russian labor unions. 
Railway transportation unions comprise 900,000; 
metal industry 500,000; textile industry 400,000; 
boot and leather industry 200,000; water trans- 
portation 200,000; etc. The work of organizing 
the mining industry, lumber industry and the 
clothing industry is progressing splendidly. 

At a conference of the metal workers union of 
Stockholm, Mr. Shliapnikov made a speech where- 
in he stated that the Russian metal industry has 
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suffered much from the civil war, especially in 
view of the fact that the principal steel districts 
in Russia are situated in the Ural region and in 
the Don valley, where the war has raged in its 
most bitter form. Tens of thousands of metal 
workers have been killed and many of the most 
important steel and metal factories have been dam- 
aged. Now the Russian workers are confronted 
with the task of rebuilding what has been destroyed 
by the counter-revolution. “It is natural,” he 
said, “that during the war the metal industry 
worked principally to supply the needs of the front. 
It has not been possible to satisfy the needs of the 
civil population as the defence of the Workers’ 
Republic required immense amounts of bullets, 
guns and munitions. The Russian metal workers 
‘are proud of the fact that their great efforts have 
contributed to the victory of the workers over the 
reaction.” 

Mr. Shliapnikov gave the following interesting 
information about the position the unions occupied 
in Russia. “The entire metallurgical industry,” 
he said, “is managed with direct participation on 
the part of the metal workers unions. Al! posi- 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN RUSSIA 

Moscow.—At the last Congress of Soviets in 
Moscow, at which Kamenev presided, the People’s 
Commissar of Education, Lunacharsky, delivered 
a report stating among other things that in Soviet 
Russia 1,650 schools were opened in 1919. Al- 
together there are now in Soviet Russia 50,000 
schools of the first grade* and 21,000 schools of 
the second grade.** In’1919, 150,000 pairs of 
boots were distributed to needy school children. To 
stimulate higher education, the Commissariat for 
Popular Instruction has appropriated a sum of 
140,000,000 rubles in its budget. The number of 
university students in Soviet Russia is now 158,000 
including auditors at people’s and peasants’ uni- 
versities, as well as the participants in a number of 
other courses. The number of professors is 5,500. 
In addition there are in Petrograd, Moscow, Voro- 
nezh, Kazan and Saratov various schools for the 
training of artists, attended by more than 4,000 
students. 


ANNIVERSARY OF PARIS COMMUNE 

Moscow, March 23.—“Now is the day of the 
Paris Commune,” is the heading used by Pravda 
for an article concerning the historic significance 
of the Paris Commune. “Now the day has come 
when the workers are beginning to rise, to the 
great terror of the bourgeoisie, which feels that 
its end is approaching. They are making their 


* Primary Schools. 
** Secondary Schools. 
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tions of leadership in the industry are filled after 
consultation: with the union and from a list of 
candidates submitted by it. We have one big metal 
workers union. We do not recognize any small 
organizations within the industry because such or- 
ganizations only split up the working class. You 
are, of course, interested in the living conditions 
of the Russian metal workers. I will state frankly 
that the conditions are very difficult. We were 
poor before this and during these two years we 
have become still poorer. We have been hungry 
and cold and sick, but we have been too much 
taken up by our tremendous struggle to pay much 
attention to our personal sufferings and privations. 
The main thing has been to defend our Socialistic 
Republic. Only now, three years after the Rus 
sian Revolution, is it possible for us to take up 
the struggle against misery and we are confident 
that we will win that war as we won in the war 
against reaction. 

‘We are our own masters now within our indus- 
try. We have ro lockouts, no employers’ unions, no 
police brutalities.” 


last effort to form a counter-revolutionary bloc, 
made up of elements from the extreme right, down 
to the social-traitors, in order to combat Socialism. 
But their efforts will be of no avail.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND AUSTRALIA 

Sypney, April 14, 1920.—The Russian Soviet 
Government has opened a Bureau in Australia, 
the office of which is at Sydney. The head of the 
Bureau is Peter Simonov, the Consul General of 
the Soviet Government in Australia, who is now 
taking the necessary steps to secure an early re- 
sumption of trade relations. Australian business 
men seem very eager for the opening of trade 
with Soviet Russia. The Australian Consul Gen- 
eral intends to issue a monthly paper, to be called 
Soviet Russta, in order to keep the people of Aus- 
tralia informed concerning the progress of events 
in Russia. 


THE RED INDUSTRIAL ARMY 

By March 17-18, 85 locomotives and 618 freight 
cars had been restored by the reserve army; by 
March 20-21, it has restored 90 locomotives and 
662 freight cars. The railroad workers from now 
on have made a voluntary addition of two hours 
to their working day. In Petrograd on March 21, 
“Transportation Week” began. In all enterprises 
relating in any way to transportation, the work- 
ing day will be lengthened in order to get the 
domestic fleet into the best condition for the re- 
sumption of inland navigation. 
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Press Cuttings 


LENIN’S SPEECH TO CONGRESS 
Moscow, via Stockholm, April 10.—At the 
Congress of Trade Unions, Lenin made a speech 
upon economic problems and the organization of 

workers and peasants in the transition period. 


“It is necessary,” he said, “to suppress classes and 
class distinctions, particularly the distinction between 
the workers and peasants. Peasants are also workers, 
and Socialism will never be realized without them. 

“The proletariat, as the vanguard in the class war, 
must play the first part. The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat is legitimate, because the peasant masses lack 
the discipline which is possessed by the proletarians. 
This power of the workers has enabled them to triumph 
over capitalist states richer than they in cannon and 
dreadnoughts. 

“No country held as many congresses during these 
past years as Soviet Russia. No state is so imbued 
with a democratic spirit. Soviet decisions have an 
authority enjoyed by no others, and that is the founda- 
tion of our power.” 

Lenin then observed that the organizations of the 
working class were growing into larger forms each 
day. The only task now is to aid this class to achieve 
its aim. This it can only attain by labor discipline. 

“What is necessary now is organic cohesion. There 
must be no more discipline imposed by one man. There 
must be no single responsibility. There must be no 
more dictatorship. The trade union army numbers 
three million. Six hundred thousand of these are Com- 
munists: they must be the leaders of the rest. We 
must reject the interest of groups and crafts for the 
sake of final victory.” 

The Congress then passed three resolutions: (1) 
appealing to all workers to join in energetic work; (2) 
the introduction of strict trade union discipline in all 
factories, with the object of rapid and economical work; 
(3) resolving to continue to follow the Communist 
Party in politics. 

The Congress began on April 8, and 2,000 delegates 
attended.—London Daily Herald. 


NORWEGIAN MERCHANT ON RUSSIA 


The Norwegian merchant, Director Jonas Lied, 
who spent some time in Moscow, as the represen- 
tative of a number of American and English 
firms, gave an interview after his return to Chris- 
tiania to the newspaper Aftenposten, from which 
we take the following passages: 


After conversing with a number of government of- 
ficials, I feel justified in saying that their attitude 
toward the interests of foreign countries, as well as 
towards the resumption of economic relations with 
those countries, deserves a sympathetic understanding. 
The answers they gave to my searching questions on 
these matters appear to me to indicate that it will not 
be at all important to find a basis for an eventual 
understanding, even assuming that the present Soviet 
Government will continue to exist. 

Although it is clear that Russia is willing to do every- 
thing to arrive at an understanding with foreign coun- 
tries, it seems to me, as a business man, that it would 
he a mistake for us to imagine that Russia believes her- 
self to be entirely dependent on the rest of the world. 
The country seems to have overcome all its difficulties 
and to have defeated its most dangerous opponents. 
Without doubt, Russia recognizes the advantage of the 
immediate assistance of foreign capital and enterprise, 
but seems also to be convinced of the possibility of 


existing without those things. The country very well 
recognizes that it would involve perhaps many years of 
hard labor and privations, if no help should be received 
in its reconstruction, from other forces than its own; 
but it also understands that the other countries would 
likewise attain gieat advantages by coming to an agree- 
ment with Russia. From a business standpoint, it ap- 
pears to me to be quite within the bounds of possibility 
that Russia posseses in its newly created works alone 
a means of making itself independent, and even over- 
coming all its difficulties, should it be willing to pro- 
ceed energetically and ruthlessly, when we recall the 
unparalleled natural resources at its disposal. We 
should, in this connection, be willing to ask ourselves, 
whether there can be any utility for foreign countries 
in permitting so great a market to be closed to their 
capital, their products, their enterprises, by assuming 
an altogether too rigid attitude and a too obstinate 
insistence on their prejudice against the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

I did not go to Russia in order to sit in judgment 
over the principles and methods of the revolution, but 
simply to determine whether the Soviet Government 
was so firmly rooted as to justify the inauguration of 
negotiations with it with a view of resuming normal 
relations with the New Russia. Once more declaring 
that I have attempted to judge the matter impartially, 
and that I have thoroughly studied the situation, I must 
say that I can answer those questions affirmatively. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ITALY 

The following interesting items connected with 
Russia appeared in Italian newspapers about 
April 1: 

To quell the agitation of the Polish Proletariat 
for peace with Russia, the social-patriots, Szap- 
linsky and Niedzialkovsky, announce their depar- 
ture for Reval, in order to confer with Radek. 


Besteiro and Anguilaro, Spanish Socialist dele- 
gates now in Holland, will leave for Brussels, 
where they are to mee the British mission, which 
is going to Russia to study the organization of the 
Soviet Government. 


Hon. Bombacci,* under the direction of the 
Socialist Party, and Hon. Cabrini, for the Italian 
cooperatives, have had today their first conference 
with Litvinov, in which they brought up the ques- 
tion of the prisoners. 

Hon. Bombacci extended greetings from the 
Italian Socialists, expressing their continuing soli- 
darity with Soviet Russia, and the ready willing- 
ness of the party leadership to do all they could to 
solve the problem relating to the prisoners. 

Litvinov’s reply expressed the friendly feeling 
of the Russian proletariat for Italy. He said, 
moreover, that he knew the struggle that the Itali- 
an Socialiats had been carrying on to help Soviet 
Russia in her difficult times, and therefore, he 
could rely on the party in the question of prison- 
ers as well. Litvinov added that today the whole 


* See full text of agreement between Bombacci and 
Litvinov in last number (20) of Soviet Russia. 
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of Russia was very glad to see the new attitude 
of the Italian Government. The Russian Govern- 
ment is ready to give the greatest consideration to 
this new attitude forgetting differences of the 
past. 


The Syndicalist Action of the Russian Workers 
and the Confederazione Generale del Lavoro 


The C. G. L. has received the following tele- 
gram from the Syndicalist Workers of Soviet 
Russia: 

“The All-Russian Congress of Russian Syndi- 
calist Workers will open April 5, at Moscow. 
Leaders and C. G. L.s of other countries are fra- 
ternally invited to send delegates.” 

FREDERICK STROM, 
(Representative of the Soviet 
Republic at Stockholm) 

The reply sent by the C. Q. L. is: 

“Having received your invitation to the All- 
Russian Congress too late, we advise you that next 
April, the commissions representing the C. G. L., 
the Socialist Party, and the Cooperatives will 
leave for Moscow.” 


RUSSIAN PRISONERS IN BELGIUM 

In De Tribune, a journal of the Dutch Com- 
munist Party, Adolph Borgers of Antwerp speaks 
of a visit which he made to the colony at Wartel 
in the northern part of Belgium where 900 Rus- 
sian soldiers are interned who were on the western 
front in September, 1917, when the Bolshevik 
movement tridmphantly seized the power in Rus- 
sia. They were then removed as if they were 
infected, and imprisoned in French camps where 
they suffered every possible imaginable’ mistreat- 
ment. 


In Belgium where they have been awaiting (and for 
how long will they still wait?) the moment of the 
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return to their own country, they have been well 
treated, in the material sense, and have even enjoyed 
a certain degree of liberty, being allowed to take walks 
within a radius of three kilometres. But they are closely 
watched in order that no correct news from the outside 
world could reach them and that they may remain ig- 
norant of what is really happening in Russia; they are 
in contact with ignorant peasants who have not the 
slightest idea of international politics. Care has been 
taken to prevent all newspapers except bourgeois news- 
papers from reaching them, and the result is that they 
read only false news on Russia. Of course it has been 
suggested to them that they enter the counter-revolu- 
tionary armies of Denikin and Yudenich “in order to 
deliver their country from tyranny,” but they have not 
been compelled to enter these armies. Gendarmes, sol- 
diers, policemen, created a hermetically sealed wal] 
around these unfortunates and they cannot cross it 
without being examined and closely watched. 

Thus, the Belgian Government, although it includes 
a number of Socialist ministers, consents to be made a 
servant of world capitalism in its struggle with the 
new Socialist society. 


IMAGINATION IN THE PRESS 

News writers are too often inclined to write in the 
vernacular. Sometimes, to one who knows the facts, 
their efforts to cloak with mystery, which is one of 
their own phrases, any person ever suspected of being 
a “Bolshevik” are quite amusing. It will be recalled 
that Ludwig CG A. K. Martens is a representative of 
the Russian Soviet Government in the United States. 
It may also be remembered that he has been “slated,” 
as the papers have it, for deportation a few times. He 
therefore becomes legitimate prey for the distributors 
of mystery. One day last week he returned to New 
York City from Washington, accompanied by Gregory 
Weinstein and Santeri Nuorteva, two of his assistants. 
They came as any other persons come from Washing- 
ton, apparently without any attempt to conceal them- 
selves, and frankly with the intention of transacting 
business at their New York office, where any of them 
might have found that day. And yet a New York 
paper had it that the Department of Justice had an- 
nounced their coming, which coming was written down 
as “suddenly appeared,” and added that they had “as 
suddenly dropped from sight again.” And yet some 
people say that American news writers have no imagi- 
nation.—Christian Science Monttor, May 6, 1920. 


Two Months on a Death Train 


(Continued from a Previous Issue of Soviet Russia) 


October 11. We are told that again some men 
made their escape last night. ‘l'oday “govern- 
ment” bread was distributed to us—for the first 
time since we left Samara. They promise to give 
us dinner. It is difficult to say which we need 
most—food, fresh air or cleanliness: All of these 
things we miss badly and one cannot take the place 
of the other. The filth is indescribable: 35 women 
in one car! No water for washing purposes. Other 
conveniences like lavatories, etc., are out of the 
question ; there never were such things on freight 
cars. . Neither are there any pails to hold 
water or anything to sweep the filth out—nothing, 
though legally they are compelled to furnish all 
these things. 

We have nothing to eat and nothing to keep us 


warm. I feel that my mind becomes more and 
more occupied with the physical inconveniences so 
that the moral discomforts become of little im- 
portance. I am becoming convinced of the truth 
of the saying: “A sound mind in a sound body.” 

I long for almost no one, I even do not long 
for home. I am nearly always thinking of eating, 
of washing, of sleeping on clean linen, ete., and 
of being alone at least for one hour a day. . 

I even lack the energy to strive hard for my free- 
dom, but I do wish to be alone. This, it seems, 
is my greatest desire now. 

October 12. Today we were fed at the eating- 
place of the station in Ufa. The weather was 
very nice. As soon as we were out in the fresh 
air I forgot all my misery. I was instilled with 
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a stream of energy, cheerfulness and life... 
Except for the guards’ acta against us everything 
seemed to me like a joke. . 

We were lined up two abreast and the convoy 
closely surrounded us. Ahead of us walked an 
officer (drank as Lot) facing us with a revolver 
in his hand: I never yet enjoyed a walk as I did 
this time . . . I had forgotten everything in 
the world and only saw the earth, the sky, the 
people who were walking around free... 

In the eating room I met many comrades of the 
train. Remarkable to relate, evervbodv was in n 
good mood today. As a nurse I muat attribute it 
to the food and fresh air. In the dining room the 
scene resembled a village wedding as regards the 
way the food was distributed. On each table 
there was one bowl and all ate out of it. The 
guards did the serving and now and then brought 
us another bowl of soup or mush or a piece of 
bread. 

On our way back an officer met us and urged us 
to hurry our steps for they had received orders 
to evacuate. (Ufa had then begun evacuation, the 
Reds having pushed on close to the city.) 

When I reached our car I became conscious of 
such a dreadful longing that I wept like a child. 

While we were having our dinner the following 
incident occurred in the car: one of the (criminal) 
women who remained there was approached by 
Officer Ozolin who dragged her into hia own coach. 

When we returned she was already back in her 
car . The occurrence depressed us. What 
now? 

From Ufa to Zlatoust. 


October 13. A terrible, horrible night during 
which shooting has never ceased. The convoy, 
stationing themselves on the roofs of the cars were 
shooting in the air so as to prevent any escapes. 
But this method proved futile, for that night many 
had made their escane. When the commandant 
was informed of this he ordered the convoy not to 
waste their bullets in the air, but to shoot directlv 
through the roofs into the cars. 

In the middle of the night someone rapped on 
our door. An officer came to tell Madame Rushavi 
that her husband had been wounded by the con- 
voy shooting through the roof. We found that 
one was killed and several wounded by this pro- 


cess. 

I had by this time learned that there were no 
medicaments on the train and here were 2,700 
prisoners! The wounded are tying up their wounds 
with rags. 

It is said that they are preparing to do a lot 
of shooting today, employing the system of pick- 
ing every tenth man as their victim out of the car 
where an escape had been reported. Thus the 
result was that each prisoner watched the other 
lest he risk his own life by a possible escape of 
someone else. Such a method is suitable for cut- 
throats and pogrom makers. 
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Apparently our convoy consists of great heroes 
—they are 250 soldiers and 25 officers—all re- 
called from the front to escort our train; they are 
supplied with an abundance of arms and ammuni- 
tion and there are plenty of worn-out and sick 
people to serve as targets for them . . . But the 
murderers will probably get a reward from their 
“democratic” government—the Samara commit- 
tee of the constituent assembly which consists al- 
most entirely, I think, of socialists 

O! They are not socialists, they are social- 
traitors! They will be called to task by the Rus- 
sian people in the future. Nothing shall save 


them . . How much blood was spilled on their 
account ! 
October 13. Another shooting and voices of 


alarm. The train had not stopped. Evidently 
the convoy had again emptied their rifles through 
the roof of a car close to our own . . . Now the 
train stops. I shall attempt to open the window 
and try to learn from the watchman what has 
occurred . . . It was the usual story—the con- 
voy had wounded several prisoners. They thought 
there was too much tumult in the car so they did 
not care to waste their bullets in the air... 
There are no words that can express our condition. 

October 15. I did not write yesterday. I lay 
all day starved and exhausted . . . Arrived in 
Cheliabinsk today. The people received us well. 
They brought us bread, bologna, pickles, etc. But 
not always do they succeed in bringing us food 
for the convoy does not allow the peasants to get 
near us nor do they let us open the windows. 

The women’s car is privileged in this respect 

and I think the reason is obvious to every- 
one .. 
So we have eaten today. I called for the officer 
on duty. He came. J attempted to plead with 
him and point out the inhuman treatment we re- 
ceived . . He tried to explain but all that he 
did was to place the responsibility upon the com- 
mandant. However, our window was open all 
day today on one side of the car. The windows 
in the rest of the cars (not real windows of glass) 
were closed. When an attempt is made to open 
it one of the guards point their rifles towards 
it .. We had food today, but they, poor devils, 
must starve... 

It is rumored we are to be left in Cheliabinak. 
It is too good to be true. I know that we will 
be released anyhow but the prison seems to me 
like a paradise compared to the freight car. . . 
I wish it were tomorrow, maybe our sufferings will 
come toanend... 

October 16, Cheliabinsk. Today we had dinner 
in the eating place. It was just barely enough to 
strengthen us sufficiently to withstand their fur- 
ther tortures We are to proceed to Omsk 
today, they say. 

Evening. We are moving again. Midnight. 
We had an unexpected incident. We were sleeping 
when a knocking at the door awakened us. Some- 
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one enters the car and calls the nun, Miss Madi- 
son, for an “examination”. . . 

We all protested against this “examination” in 
the middle of the night. She shall not go. We 
won’t Jet her. But a rifle and a revolver were 
pointed at us immediately . . . Miss Madison, 
weeping and shaking like a leaf, wrapped herself 
in her large shawl and left the car. . . 

In about half an hour she was brought back by 
Officer Kolotuchen . . . It turned out that the 
officer who had taken her away was the comman- 
der of the train—Lieutenant Ivanov. He was 
leading her to his car when they were met by 
Kolotuchen who forcibly took her for himself . . 

Ivanov soon came to our car. Other officers 
had congregated and a dispute arose between 
Ivanov and Kolotuchen. The former threatened 
to blow our car into pieces, to annihilate the en- 
tire train . . . and so it continued until we began 
to prepare for death. 

Suddenly we heard someone approach and we 
caught the name of Samara in his information 
given to the others. We strain our ears and learn 
that somebody had brought the report that Samara 
had been recaptured by the Czecho-Slovaks or 
the “Peoples Army” and that the train would be 
returned to Samara . . . And that is the way our 
lives were saved that horrible night. . . 

October 17. Arrived in Petropavlovsk. I have 
never been in Siberia. How I would like to see 
the cities we were passing, but we are behind bars 

. . I have not eaten for 24 hours almost. The 
watchman informed me that about 50 men who 
were alleged “Bolsheviks” were segregated in a 
car by themselves and that they are to be shot 

. . My heart is heavy : 

Evening. We began moving ahead. Bright night. 
Snow was falling. After two hours’ ride the train 
halted . . . As usual we ran for the “windows” 
(holes in the wall). We saw the guards rushing 
back and forth . . . they were busy around the 
cars. . anda little later we beheld a few score 
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of men being led by the guards to a field on the 
left side of our train. Several minutes later a 
shot rang out . . . Ozolin then finished by firing 
his revolver into the dead bodies. . . 

October 18, evening. Just arrived in Omsk. It 
is rumored that this is as far as we shall go. Our 
strength is gone. . . We are despairing. . . 
and do not want to live any longer . I can- 
not endure such horrible crimes . . Since last 
night I feel as if my life had ended... .« 

October 19, morning. We have had no food for 
three days . . . We were awakened at two o- 
clock in the morning to have dinner. . . I felt 
like spitting into their faces. Such humiliation, 
such mockery! . . . To be called to eat in the 
middle of the night after three days’ starvation! 
. . . I felt nothing but contempt for them and I 
could not eat. I wanted to destroy everything, 
especially myself. 

It was busy around the train. Bread and soup 
were distributed and a couple of hours later when 
we had again fallen asleep they brought us 
mush. I shall never forget this meal . . . It 
seemed that they could not even endure the 
thought of having allowed us to eat in peace. But 
our lives they must support so they give us mid- 
night meals and —“choke yourselves.” 

We are now on the road from Omak to Novo- 
Nikolaievsk. We are moving rapidly today. Where 
to? 

It is getting real winter. We are freezing and 
have no stove. We are lying on the floor. At 
night it is not quite so bad for we lie close to- 
gether and it keeps us warm. True, this method 
is not hygienic, but it is high time to forget 
hygiene . Many of us have sold our clothes 
for a piece of bread and these are now suffering 
from the cold. 

During the day they again shot into some car 
and wounded a few. In this pastime Lieutenant 
Kunak distinguishes himeelf above all other of- 
ficers . He very much likes to shoot people. 
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Economic Organization of Workers’ Cooperatives 


[The following article is an offictal account of the All-Russtan Economic Center of Munictpal 
and Factory Consumers’ Societies, known as the “Centrosection.”] 


As is well known, the Czarist regime, used all 
possible means to prevent the growth of public or- 
ganization. For this reason the endeavor of small 
cooperative societies to unite always met with many 
obstacles. The existence of such societies as legal 
associations was out of the question. Not until 
1916 did seventeen consumers’ societies succeed in 
uniting on the basis of agreements. On January 
1, 191%, the number of shareholders in this asso- 
ciation of consumers’ societies had already reached 
38, consisting, mainly, of consumers’ societies in 
factories. The first share-capital amounted to 
2,650 rubles. At the end of the first year, out 
of 129 societies which had taken shares in the asso- 
ciations, 84 were workers’ societies, 26 clerks’ and 
officials’ societies, 17 town societies and two stu- 
dents’ societies. During the first months after 
the February revolution, the number of workers’ 
societies was increased by 39 additional societies. 
At that time there were 150,000 members in all 
the workers’ societies which had entered the asso- 
ciation. The share-capital of the workers’ societier 
formed at that time 84.3 per cent of the whole 
share-capital, in addition to which the share-de- 
posit amounted on an average to 15.43 rubles for 
each member of the workers’ societies, whereas, 
in the case of the town societies, the share-deposit 
for each member amounted to 12.38 rubles. Besides 
this, moreover, the workers’ societies were the 
most important from the point of view of mem- 
bership. For instance, of 45 societies with a mem- 
bership of from 1,000 to 5,000, 37 were workers’ 
societies, and of 10 societies with a membership of 


from 5,000 to 10,000, eight of them were workers’ 


societies. Thus the workers’ consumers’ societies 
represented a major part of the association. 

When, after the revolution of 1917, the associ- 
ation of consumers’ societies obtained the right to 
become legal, to draw up rules, and to widen 
ita field of work, it became not only an important 
factor in the economic life of the country, but it 
aimed likewise at being a definite political force. 
At this time this first association of consumers’ 
societies, uniting workers’ societies for the most 
part, began to consider itself as an association of 
workers’ societies, and at the All-Russian Cooper- 
ative Conference which took place in September, 
1917, a distinction was at once made between polt- 
tscal and general trade cooperatives. This political 
particularization was proof of the fact that the 
class character of the workers’ cooperative was al- 
ready sufficiently pronounced, and that it had its 
own career before it. 

In 1917 was created what is known as the All- 
Russian Council of Workers’ Cooperatives. The 
functions of this All-Russian Council were, organ- 
izing new workers’ cooperative societies, propagat- 
ing the combining of workers’ societies, and pub- 
lishing suitable literature, as well as sending in- 
structors around the country. This coupcil was 
successful in the organization of the so-called 
“Moscow Manchester” in the South Urals (Cen- 
tral Industrial Region). 

The work of uniting the societies, however, was 
not all. The demand became more and more in- 
sistent to separate the workers’ cooperatives in 
their economic relations from the general cooper- 
atives, by the creation of their own administrative 
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centers. This question was raised officially at 
the Third Conference of the Workers’ Cooperatives 
in December of 1918, but without resulting in any 
concrete and practical solution of the matter. In 
January, 1919, the representatives of the Workers’ 
Cooperatives began by demanding seven seats out 
of a total of 13 in the administration of the Gen- 
eral Central Cooperative Association, that is a 
majority of the votes. In this they were unsuc- 
cessful. After this the All-Russian Council of 
Workers’ Cooperatives set about the organization 
of a united center of workers’ cooperatives. The 
All-Russian could not be taken as the basis of the 
newly formed center, as that itself had no economic 
basis. It could only facthtate the organization of 
such a center. 

In this manner, the struggle of the workers’ 
cooperatives for independent existence came to an 
end at the time when the Soviet authorities, by 
the decree of March 20, 1919, placed upon the co- 
operative apparatus the obligation of distributing 
and also, partially, supplying food products of 
primary necessity. Thus, the endeavor of the 
workers’ cooperatives to unite cleared the way for 
the decree of March 20. It remained only to unite 
those who were already uniting by themselves. 

The All-Russian Conference of Workers’ Co- 
operatives, which took place in April, 1919, re- 
solved to name the center, which had been or- 
ganized by the All-Russian Council—the All-Rue- 
sian Management Center of the Municipal and 
Factory Consumers’ Societies, or “Centrosection.” 
The “Centrosection” enters on an autonomous basis 
into the Center-union—a anion of the general citi- 
zen cooperative societies. ‘The fundamental aim of 
the “Centrosection” is the “economic and organ- 
ized combination of workers’ cooperatives for stor- 
ing and distribution.” 

II. 

At the time of its formation, the “Centrosection” 
was composed of 88 factory cooperative societies 
and unions with a general membership of about 
400,000, and the consumers (members of their 
families) numbering about one and a half million. 
During the period of the existence of the “Centro- 
section,” the number of cooperative societies amal- 
gamated with it rose to 174, representing a mem- 
bership of about one million, and consumers num- 
bering about three millions. (Figures from all 
governments were not attainable.) It is interest- 
ing to note that the nearer one approaches the 
center, the smaller are the cooperatives which go 
to make up the “Centrosection”; on the other 
hand, the farther one goes from the center, the 
larger become the figures of the members and 
consumers on the books of the cooperatives. Thus. 
on an average, there are about 1,677 members to 
a Moscow cooperative, while a provincial coopera- 
tive has about 6,012 members. This is explained 
by the fact that in localities far removed from the 
center, a tendency to unite has been observed for 
some time past, independent of the orders of the 
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local authorities, and that at the time of the form, 
ation of the “Centrosection” the provincial co 
operatives already represented a number of power- 
ful combines. For instance, the association of 
consumers’ societies of the Saratov province which 
belongs, as a whole, to the “Centrosection,” unites 
15 large workers’ cooperative societies, each of 
which created in its turn the means to combim 
further. The Tzaritsin Workers’ Cooperative 
which was founded in October, 1918, is the result 
of the combination of 15 societies, thus uniting 
54,000 persons. The Saratov Central Workery 
Cooperative was formed in December, 1918, from 
six smaller societies and now has 30,000 members. 
In the same manner the Astrakhan Cooperative, 
with 40,000 members, was created. 

The whole mass of workers have not, by anr 
means, as yet been absorbed by the cooperative 
unions. Placing the general figure of the 
tion at 71 millions (according to the Food Table 
on the 1st of June) and the number of workers 
and townspeople at 21 millions, 50 per cent of 
the population still remains unorganized. Further- 
more, one must not overlook the fact that in cal- 
culating the number of cooperative associations, 
according to their governments, the members of 
railway and water transport societies have not been 
taken into consideration, aa these societies cannot 
be calculated according to governments. 

Thus, the “Centroeection” is confronted with 
important organization work before it will become 
the real center of the whole workers’ cooperative 
movement. This work of organization is being 
energetically conducted at present. 

The “Centrosection” has taken over, and can- 
tinues to take over, from all the associations which 
it unites, an enormous economic apparatus, (parth 
set in order), a whole system of organs of distzi- 
bution and supply (and some even of production) 
—all that which to make up the work of the 
workers’ cooperatives. In what does the work of 
the “Centrosection” consist ? 

III. 

According to the decree of the 20th of March, 
1919, the “Centrosection” is invested with the ob- 
ligation of being, parallel with the Center-union 
(the union of the general civil cooperatives) of 
which it forms an autonomic part, the state organ 
for the distributien of articles of food of primary 
necessity. The “Centrosection” has at its disposal 
an organized apparatus,—a large number of shops, 
distributive points,stores,and means of transport.® 

The products, placed under the control of the 
“Centrosection” gnd ready for distribution, are 
delivered to the “Centrosection” partly by the 
food organs of the state, and partly stored locally 
by the “Centroeection” itself and ita organs, which 


*For instance, the United Moscow Consumers’ So- 
ciety has under its control 44 shops, 600 distributing 
points, 46 bread shops, 62 milk shops, 181 universal 
shops, 131 stores, 63 bakeries and 50 agencies in differ- 
ent towns. 
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latter are known as the purchasing offices and 
agencies. These purchasing offices and agencies 
buy food products and articles of primary ne- 
Cessity according to the plan of state supply, and 
so as not to collide with the purchasing organs 
of other districts. In a comparatively short space 
of time, and under extremely difficult conditions 
of work, the “Centrosection” succeeded in storing 
about 1,700 wagon loads of various goods for a 
sum of over 100 millions of rubles, for the large 
part, articles of food; for instance, over 1,200 
wagon loads in the Volga district, 30 in Olonets 
government, 50 in the central governments, 400 in 
Ukrainia.** At the present time the purchasing 
offices are occupied with the realization of the 
fruit harvest, as the “Centroééttion” has, in many 
places, taken away the fruit gardens and concluded 
contracts with the state food organs for the boiling 
of jam, purchase of vegetables, storage of bread, 
forage, etc. . . . Several such contracts in which 
the “Centrosection” comes forward as state pur- 
veyor have already been concluded : as for instance, 
for the storage of 750,000 poode of seed potatoes, 
400. wagon loads of eggs, for the supply of sleighs 
and accessories, for work in the repair of 135,000 
pairs of shoes, and so on. In this manner, the 
sphere of activity placed by the state food organs 
within the control of the cooperative apparatus, 
namely the Center-union and eventually its au- 
tonomic part, the “Centrosection,” for supplying 
the population with everything it requires, becomes 
wider and wider. 

Nevertheless, this trading, purchasing fanction 
does not exhaust the activities of the “Centrosec- 
tion” in the sphere of supply. One of its moet 
4mportant tasks is the development of industrial 
activities. The manufacture of food producta oc- 
cupies one of the principal places. Although this 
work is hindered owing to a lack of raw material 
in the center, the “Centrosection” is in possession 
of a chemical factory in Moscow for the production 
of extracts, ink, etc., and a factory for the produc- 
tion of sweetmeats; in the provinces, the “Centro- 
section” has two butter factories in the govern- 
ment of Saratov, with a yearly output of 100,000 
poods of butter, a coffee factory (also in the same 
government) with a yearly production of 6,000 
poods of coffee substitute; a salt factory with an 
output of 50,000 poods of salt; eight large jam 
factories ; tinned food factories ; a number of vege- 
table and seed driers; a factory for the produc- 
tion of one to three million poods of horseshoes and 
hatchets, etc.; a handicraft artel for the repair of 
shoes (about 1,000 pairs a day). Much is being 
done by the subsection of the “Centrosection” for 
the wood industry, especially in getting together 
wood supplies. For instance, in the governments 
of Tambov and Khazan 60,000 cubic sazhine of 
wood have been stored. In Homel about 50,000 


*¢ In the space of a few months the “Centrosection” 
dispatched 88 wagon loads of glass and china ware 
to 18 workers’ cooperatives. 
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hoops, five wagons of wheels, etc., have been stored. 

These figures do not, by any means, exhaust the 
work of the Centrosection” as they are not com- 
plete. Complete returns have not yet arrived and 
many results are still to be calculated. 

Some idea of the turnover of the “Centrosec- 
tion” can be obtained from the sum sent by the 
“Centrosection” to all its offices during two weeks 
of July, 1919, namely 29,100,000 rubles. A sum of 
161,655,000 rubles was transferred during recent 
months from the center to the local divisions and 
offices. At the last conference of the Workers’ 
Cooperative Societies it was resolved that a sum 
of about one milliard rubles is required by the 
“Centrosection” for the realization of its con- 
tracts. 

IV. 

In order to form a still more complete picture 
of what should be taken up, and which to a large 
extent is already being taken up by the “Centro- 
section,” it is necessary to acquaint oneself with 
ita branches, The “Centrosection” is made up of 
the following divisions: Trading, industrial, food- 
industrial, milk, meat, fish industry, vegetables, 
confectionery, paper, rationed products, under- 
wear and trinkets, utilization of waste material, 
dried fish, cloth, kitchen utensils, libraries, lug- 
gage trains, transport, distribution, accountancy, 
economic inquiry, and foreign agencies. In addi- 
tion to these there are departments for manage- 
ment, judicial, control, finance, bookkeeping, and 
administration, making up a total, together with 
the offices, of 652 collaborators. During one and 
a half months of its existence, the economic inquiry 
department compiled tables of the population of 
the governments which come within the sphere of 
the distributive activities of the “Centrosection”, 
collected considerable information in regard to the 
handicraft trades parallel with its current con- 
sultations on economic questions in general, un- 
dertook an examination of the conditions of foreign 
trade of the “Centrosection,” and so on. The For- 
eign Department made an inquiry in regard to ar- 
ticles of export and import, gathered all necessary 
information for foreign agencies, worked out a 
project for the organization of foreign agencies, in- 
structions and so on. We have already spoken in 
genera] terms as to the work of the trade and in- 
dustrial departments. There remains the work 
of the finance department of the “Centrosection” 
to which we have to devote our attention. 

But here we pass over to the means placed at the 
disposal of the “Centrosection,” and this question 
it is necessary to explain more in detail. 

The Moscow Provincial Association of Workers’ 
Consumers’ Societies, which was used as a founda- 
tion for the “Centrosection,” organized its finan- 
cial operations on a fairly wide basis, including the 
organization of its own banking department. This 
was brought about by a natural state of affairs. 
The share capital was a very small one,—in. the 
balance sheet made up to the 1st of January, 1918, 
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it was 242,335 rubles 39 kopeca, whereas the turn- 
over equalled a sum of 21-29 millions of rubles. 
The financial aid which had been afforded by the 
Moscow Food Committee, namely a sum of one 
and a half millions, and a credit of 100,000 rubles 
by the Moscow National Bank and advances paid 
by the societies against goods of about 130,000 
rubles, was of course not sufficient for such a large 
turnover. For this reason, the association opened 
a banking department which started its business 
by accepting deposits and issuing letters of credit. 
It is interesting to note that the provincial co- 
operatives, especially the agricultural societies, 
made great use of the acceptance of these deposits, 
since the war. In organizing the banking depart- 
ment, not only the material independence of the 
association was aimed at, but also the creation of 
a Workers’ Bank. 

Since the reorganization of the association into 
the “Centrosection,” and the completely new rela- 
tions which exist between the cooperative societies 
and the State authority, the financial position of 
the cooperative combine has undergone a change. 
The “Centrosection” is at present the State organ 
for distribution, and as such, is financed by the 
state which allows it a wide credit. Besides this 
it is proposed to introduce the payment of obliga- 
tory advances by the members of cooperative so- 
cieties against goods stored for distribution. In 
its turn, “the Centrosection” facilitates the fin- 
ancing of all ita cooperative societies by applying 
for credit for them to the Cooperative Depart- 
ment of the Central Administration of the Na- 
tional Bank, after careful verifications of all ne- 
cessary figures. 


V. 
All the central cultural-educational work: car- 


Leonid B. Krassin, Commissar 


Krassin is a native of Siberia and was born in 
1870. He entered the Petrograd Technological 
Institute from which he was expelled three years 
later for participation in student mutinies. 

In 1892 Krassin served in the army, where he 
was arrested in connection with the case of the 
social-democrat M. I. Brussenev, who was accused 
of party propaganda among the workers in the 
shops of the Moscow-Brest Railway. The hearing 
of this case lasted until December, 1894, and in 
the meantime Krassin succeeded in leaving the 
Tagansk jail, where he was imprisoned. How- 
ever, shortly after this he was imprisoned in Vo- 
ronezh for a while. Later on, by the order of Czar 
Nicholas II, he was expelled from the army and 
sent to Siberia. 

During his stay in Irkutek Krassin worked as 
a master mechanic, and later on as mechanical en- 
gineer in the construction of the Siberian railroad. 
In the latter capacity he obtained permission to 
complete his education ; not in Petrograd, however, 
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ried on by the workers’ cooperatives, such as in- 
structions on questions of cooperative structure, 
in general, constructive administration, agitation, 
and propaganda of cooperatives, organization of 
coperatives, publication, arrangement of lectures, 
courses, organization of clubs, kindergartens, li- 
braries, etc., has been completely transferred to 
the All-Russian Council of Workers’ Cooperatives 
which, as already stated, was founded in 1917 with 
a view to uniting the workers’ cooperatives. It 
is of course possible that, under the new condi- 
tions, it will be made one with the economic cen- 
ter, namely the “Centrosection.” 

As stated already, the Soviet authorities have 
transferred the whole work of distribution into 
the hands of the people themselves in the person 
of their cooperative apparatus. Only the general 
supervision and administration remaing to be done 
by the state organs. In this manner the task of 
the cooperatives has become still more complicated. 
If, previously, the cooperative societies were re- 
sponsible only for. the requirements of its mem- 
bers, today the Center-union, and together with 
it the “Centrosection,” is responsible, as the state 
apparatus for distribution, for the satisfaction of 
all the daily requirements of the whole population: 
In order to solve this task in the spirit of com- 
munist principles, not only is serious and capable 
work required, but also complete permeation of 
the basis of socialist construction. 

It is in virtue of this that the place given to 
workers’ cooperatives, in spite of the amalgamation 
of the whole cooperative apparatus in the Center- 
union, is somewhat particularized: the amalgama- 
tion of the workers’ cooperatives will facilitate the 
work of bringing the remaining cooperatives into 
the channels of Socialism. 


for Means of Communication 


but in Kharkov. But again, due to his participa- 
tion in student uprisings, he was expelled from 
the Kharkov Technical Institute (in 1898). After 
that he directed the construction of the railroad 
“Petersburg-Viatka.” In 1899 he participated in 
the construction of the Trans-Baikal Railway. 

In the same year he returned to the Kharkov 
Technological Institute, from which he was again 
expelled. He then went to Baku, working there 
at the construction of the central electric station, 
and performing the duty of supervisor of the en- 
tire enterprise from 1900 to 1904. During this 
entire period he actively participated in the or- 
ganization of illegal printing-shops for the pub- 
lishing of “Iskra,” which printing-shops later be- 
came the shops of the Central Committee of the 
Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party. These 
printing shops were in existence during the Revo- 
lution of 1905, at which time they were transferred 
to Petersburg, where they later became part of the 
printing shop where the Bolshevist newspaper 
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Novaya Zhizn was published. 

While in Baku, Krassin received his diploma 
from the Kharkov Institute (1901) and entered 
the Central Committee of the Russian, Social 
Democratic Labor Party. 

In 1904 he left Baku for Orekhon-Zuev, where 
he took up the position of superintendent of the 
Central Electric Station of the Nikolak Works. 
But in 1905 the Central Committee of the party 
were arrested at the home of the writer Andrieyev. 
Krassin and two other of the committee 
fled to Geneva, Switzerland, where Krassin par- 
ticipated in the party convention, and worked un- 
der the names of Nikitich, Winter, and Zimin. 
Later on he returned to Rugsia, where, when cir- 
cumstances permitted, he returned to his engineer- 
ing profession and became the superintendent of 
the cable system in Petrograd. At that time he 
devoted his leisure to the organization (financially 
and technically) of the Bolshevist party. 

Revolutionary activity compelled him again to 
leave Russia. He settled down.in Berlin, having 
at first obtained a position as engineer in the works 
of Simens, Schukert & Co., and later on he was 
engaged as director of the Moscow department 
of the same firm and received special permission 


Military 


By Lr.-Cor. B. 


667 ERMANY’S fall began in her Russian con- 
quest,” said General Ludendorff, and Pil- 


sudski can now repeat the same words in regard ° 


to Poland. The crisis has come for the Polish 
army. Nothing can save it from the approaching 
debacle. General opinion, following the statements 
from the Warsaw press bureau, would believe that 
the Poles are victorious. The Poles, we are in- 
formed, have restored their frontier of 1772, be- 
ing in possession of the ground along the left 
bank of the Dvina, left bank of the Beresina ; they 
are masters of the whole middle Dnieper from 
Gorval to Tcherkassy in Ukraine, and are also 
moving their army from Yampol down the 
Dniester towards Odessa.* 

Kiev, the press bureau tells us, was captured by 
the Poles, counter-revolution has broken out in 
Moscow, Lenin! is in overthrown, this time not, 
as before the ‘fall” of Petrograd, by Trotaky, but 
by General Brussilov, who has become the military 
dictator of Russia . . . And much more non- 
sense of the same kind. 

Arno Doach-Fleurot, the correspondent of the 
New York World tries to discredit the Soviet 
Army (World, May 17). This correspondent, with 
the aid of an anonymous “American military ob- 
server,” has discovered that the Red Army scarcely 
ever was an army, but only “an immense 
gation of men.” “As for the reputed genius of 


* The present line lies about 150 miles from Odessa 
between Dnieper and Dniester. 
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to enter Russia from the Czarist authorities. 

In January, 1914, Krassin was transferred to 
the same position in Petrograd. When the war 
broke out and the German staff of this firm left 
Petrograd, Krassin was appointed chief manager 
of all establishments of Simens, Schukert & 
Co. in Russia. He occupied this position until 
August, 1918, at which time he was elected to an 
official post with the Soviet Government, 

His connections with the Soviet Government 
began in 1917, at which time he participated in 
the Brest-Litovsk peace negotiations with Ger- 
many, having received a request to do so from 
the Soviet Government. 

He also participated in the drawing of the com- 
mercial treaty in the capacity of financial and eco- 
nomic expert. 

Upon his return to Moscow he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Council of National Eco- 
nomy and of the Extraordinary Commission for 
supplying the Red Army with necessities. He be- 
came People’s Commissar of Commerce and In- 
dustry in November, 1918. On March 20 he be- 
came, in ecoordance with the resolution of the 
Central Executive Committee of Soviets, People’s 
Commissar for Means of Communication. 


Review 


RoustaM BEEK. 


War Minister Trotaky,” he says, “they saw no 
evidences of it. The command and direction of 
the Red Army showed small signs of understand- 
me the science of modern war, and was even un- 
able to take such a simple military precaution as 
to protect the fighting from cavalry attacks in the 
rear. The Poles found individual units which 
held their positions well so long as they were at- 
tacked from the front, but the Poles needed only 
to find a hole through which their cavalry could 
pour to have the front on the run.” 


It will be remembered that during the equally 
“victorious” advance of Denikin on Moscow, Gen- 
erals Mamontov and Shkuro likewise succeeded in 
finding a hole in the Russian front through which 
their cavalry poured, about 14,000 strong; but 
whether or not the raiders returned safely to their 
headquarters from that same hole we were never 
informed. We only know that by much “pouring 
through” such holes Denikin at last arrived safe- 
ly—in London. 

The American military observer, continues Mr. 
Dosch-Fleurot, es ral that there is She te 
slightest chance ever organizing a fight- 
ing force which could trouble the tranquility of 
Europe.” With that opinion of the distinguished 
military observer we entirely agree. It is far from 
Trotaky’s parpor to organize an aggressive mili- 
tary force. The Red Army was formed and ex- 
ists for purely defensive . In this charac- 
ter it is ind will remain very troublesome and 
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dangerous to those who attempt to destroy the 
Revolution which the Red Army defends. 

In spite of all its alleged lack of organization 
and its low spirits, as noted by Mr. Dosch-Fleurot 
and his military friend, the Red Army has already 
successfully outfought the reactionary Allied coali- 
tion, has utterly defeated the armies of the Rus- 
sian counter-revolutionists, and has now dealt a 
mortal blow to the “most modern and highly 
spirited” Polish Army. 

Protecting the concentration of their forces, the 
Russians, engaging the advancing enemy by order- 
ly rearguard actions, have gradually fallen back, 
farther and farther into Russian territory. This 
movement continued until May 14, when the Rus- 
sians suddenly struck back at the Poles, first on 
their northern front and then along the whole 
battle line. 

Before this counter-offensive the Russian battle 
front extended approximately southward from 
Pytalov, northeast of station Drissa on the Riga- 
Vitebsk railway and on the left bank of the river 
Dvinla; thence it ran in a southeasterly direction 
to Polotsk on the right bank of the same river 
and on the same railway line. From Polotsk the 
Russians held the line southward which passed 
east of Lepel and joined the left bank of the Bere- 
zina, north of Borisov, and, crossing over, extended 
along the left bank of that river to its junction 
with the Dnieper, continuing down the river to a 

int opposite Tcherkassy. From this point the 
ine turned to the southwest towards the Dniester, 
passing southeast of Svenigorod, south of Gaisin 
and the station Vapniarka and ending at Jampol 
on the left bank of the Dniester, in Podolia, on 
the boundary of Bessarabia. 

The length of this front is roughly about 700 
English miles. This does not mean, however, that 
this line was protected by the troops along its en- 
tire length. The forces were concentrated only 
along certain parts of this long front, mostly in 
the regions of strategical railway lines and rivers 
and at those places where concentration of the 
enemy had been discovered. 

The towns enumerated above, except Polotak, 
were occupied by the Poles, who, after the evacua- 
tion of Kiev by the Russians, had advanced more 
than! 30 miles east from the Dnieper. 

The Russian general offensive, judging by the 
way in which the Poles met it, was a surprise to 
the invaders. The attack which was begun by the 
Russians at daybreak on May 14, was supported by 
strong reserves and, we assume, without previous 
artillery preparation. It was sudden, surprising, 
and decisive. 

In my article in Soviet Russia of May 15, I 
pointed out that the situation of the Polish army 
concentrated on the front north of the Pripet 
marshes was far from “brilliant.” Already three 
weeks previously in that region a certain progress 
of the Soviet troops was noticeable in the direction 
of Pytalov and Igumen, and at the same time the 
Russians attempted to croas the Berezina at several 
points and the activity of their rearguard action 
considerably increased. But the general attention 
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was turned upon the “victorious” Polish advance 
which was crowned by the “capture” of Kiev. In 
the great Polish drive into Russia these amall 
tactical successes of the Reds practi 
unnoticed. In the same article, however, I fore- 
shadowed “very surprising developments in the 
northern Polish theatre of war” and now we have 
them before us. 

At the extreme north of the battle front, namely 
in the Pytalov region, the Poles attacked the Rus- 
sian right flank just before the Reds started their 
offensive, but they could not stand the numerically 
superior enemy and were beaten. “In the Polotak- 
Lepel region,” says the official report of May 20, 
“the Russians began their general advance on a 
fifty mile front and broke through the Poliah lines 
in the vicinity of the Polotsk-Molodetchno railway 
and to the north of Lepel. The attack of the 
Red Army was so impetuous that the enemy could 
not hold it and finally fled in panic.” 

‘During the advante on Ziabky,” says the Mos- 
cow wireless,” we took a large number of prisoners, 
together with enormous booty.” 

On May 18 the victorious Red troops reached 
the river Disna, tributary of the Duna or Dvina, 
capturing the town of that name from the Poles. 
The village of Plissa, twenty-five miles south of 
Disna, was also taken and the terminal station, 
Glubokoi, of the Svientsiany railway line, with part 
of the line to the east fell in the hands of the Reds. 

Further south, 40 miles from Polotsk, the town 
of Lepel was captured after a very stubborn re 
sistance by the enemy, who had begun his retreat 
across the Berezina and perished in its water, 
being heavily pressed by the Reds. The Soviet 
troops crossed the river and continued the pursuit 
of the remaining forces of defeated Polea. 

Simultaneously the Berezina was successfully 
crossed by the Russians at several points. In the 
Borisov region the crossing was followed by a 
speedy advance along the railway line towards 
Minsk, situated about 40 miles southwest from 
Borisov. According to a dispatch from London 
(Evening Mail, May 20) the Reds here have ad 
vanced more than 20 miles and may have ap- 
proached the outskirts of Minsk, moving also to 
the weat along the Svientsiany railway with sta- 
tion Svientsiany as their objective in order to 
cut off Vilno from Dvinsk (Svientsiany is about 
33 miles northeast from Vilno). 

This all indicatgs that in the northern theatre 
of war the Russians have undertaken an envelop- 
ing movement with Vilno and Minsk as their ob- 
jectives. Studying the further dispatches, it can 
be seen that after a fierce battle in the vicinity of 
Shlobin, on the right bank of the Dnieper and 
north of Gorval, situated near the junction of the 
Berezina and the Dnieper, the enemy was driven 
into the Berezina and fled in the direction of 
Mozir,* where heavy fighting is in progress. 

There can be no doubt that the Dnieper was 


of the 
e battle 


*Mozir is situated at the eastern extremi 
Pare Marshes and presents the center of 
ront. 
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crossed by the Reds all along its course, and it is 
quite possible that Kiev has already been retaken 
by the Russians, as was indeed reported from Lon- 
don by the Universal News Service: “The official 
communique of the Polish War Office, received 
from Warsaw, admits that the Polish on 
the Ukrainian front have fallen back to new poei- 
tion. The report indicates that Kiev, capital of 
Ukraine, had been lost by the Poles to the Rus- 
sian Soviet forces” (N. Y. American, May 20). 

Taking into consideration that Kaniov, situated 
on the right bank of Dnieper and about 60 miles 
south of Kiev, has been captured by the Reds and 
that the Red Army has advanced from Southern 
Russia between the Dnieper and the Diester north 
of Svenigorod, northwest of Gaisin, northwest of 
Vapniarka, and from Jampol in the Mohilev di- 
rection in Podolia, it is to be doubted that the 
Poles could still remain in Kiev in presence of 
such an enveloping movement. 

It must be remembered that the inpenetrable 
Pripet marshes divide the Polish army in two 
parts, thus preventing any regrouping of forces in 
case of necessity, and consequently aiding the 
northern and southern Russian armies to accom- 
plish their encircling manoeuver and finally the 
annihilation of both of the Polish armies. 
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I predicted in a previous article that Ger- 
many would not miss an opportunity to use the 
Polish offensive for her own advantage. According 
to the N. Y. Globe, May 21, in Upper Silesia the 
German armed forces have been assembling on the 
borders of the plebiscite area. “For weeks,” it is 
declared, “the Germans have been bringing ammu- 
nition into Silesia, hiding it beneath beets ia rail- 
road cars. Military authorities say the Germans 
are advertising their troop movements in this re- 
gion for the purpose of compelling the Poles te 
transfer forces from the east, and thus weaken the 
Bolshevik front.” 

The a 9 of the Germans in doimg this is 
important. If it is true, it is indeed, from a purely 
strategical standpoint, very favorable for the Rus- 
sian operations. 

Meanwhile, according to a dispatch to the N. Y. 
Evening Sun, May 21, the Moscow wireleas re- 
ports that “disorders have broken out throughout 
all Poland.” ‘“Workmen were striking at Lodz,” 
the communique said. “An attempted uprising m 
Warsaw had been suppreseed.” We shall hear more 
of this news. 

I shall take up the military situatien on the 
Persian and Japanese fronts ini my next article. 


The Russian-Polish Negotiations 


OVIET RUSSIA publishes this week, under 

“Documents,” the diplomatic correspondence 
that passed between Russia and Poland prior to 
the outbreak of the last Polish offensive, follow- 
ing the breaking up of the negotiations. The 
perusal of the correspondence can leave no doubt 
as to the sincerity of the peace offers of Soviet 
Russia, whose proposals to conclude peace with 
Poland g¢ as far back as the spring of 1919, when 
they were first made to the then Polish repre- 
sentative at Moscow, Wienckowski. At that time, 
however, the Polish Government was engaged in 
cooperating with all the other reactionaries that 
aimed to secure the overthrow of the Soviet re- 
gime. This cooperation was never very serious, as 
the Polish governing circles were not on 
their program with regard to Russia. The con- 
servative eagrarians and the reactionary National- 
Democrats considered it entirely admissible, and 
even desirable, that the new Poland should work 
together with czarist plotters for the overthrow of 
the Soviet Government in Russia, and were ef- 
fecting agreements with Kolchak, Denikin, etc., 
hoping that Poland might be able to offset the im- 
perialist designs of a reactionary Russia that 
would come out of the overthrow of the Soviets, 
and expecting to conclude with it an economic al- 
liance. The so-called “radicals”—the name is lit- 
tle representative of its meaning in this case— 
who form the entourage of the chief of state, Pil- 
sudaki, rejected such alliance, fearing for the fate 
of Poland in case of a revival of the old reaction- 
ary Russia, and basing their hopes on a federation 


of the new born border-states, under the domina- 
tion of Poland. The last scheme is an old one, 
ae from the times of Czarist Russia, and its 
most loquacious representative is the former Pol- 
ish minister for foreign affairs, Leon Wasilewski, 
who was proposed as one of the Polish representa- 
tives at the prospective negotiations at Borisov. 

The Soviet peace overtures, made through Wien- 
ckowski, have been thus ignored, and the question 
of peace‘ with Soviet Russia did not come up as 
an urgent matter until the arrival of Chicherin’s 
peace offer of December 22, 1919. The time was 
ripe for negotiations, inasmuch as the civil war 
conducted by the czarist generale Kolchak, Yuden- 
ich and Denikin was at its end, and Soviet Russie 
was approaching the border states, one by one, 
with proposals. And so, in January, 1920, 
the Polish Foreign Minister, Stanislas Patek, made 
his famous voyage to the centers of the Allied 
diplomacy, Parig and London, to get “instruc 
tions.” While ay way home, the second Rus 
sian note, presumably of January 27, and signed 
by Lenin, Chicherin and Trotsky, arrived af the 
Polish capital. 

It has nowadays become almost bromidic to 
point out that “the war to end wars” and to bri 
into being “open diplomacy,” has brought abou 
more armed conflicts and surely no less diplomatic 
intrigues than were the lot of the “civilized peo 
ples” during the 19th century. As we are rather 
victims than actors in this diplomatic e, we 
must confess that we are ignorant as to what actu- 
ally transpired between the envoy of Poland and 
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the Allied diplomats ; nor do we know the character 
of the “instructions” received by M. Patek during 
his stay in Paris and London. There is little 
doubt that, in view of the “peace offensive” in- 
augurated about that time by the Entente powers 
with regard to Soviet Russia, Poland was per- 
suaded not to reject the Russian peace offer. 
Whether the scheme of uniting all border states 
into one, so far as peace (or war?) with Ruasia 
was concerned, was of Allied making, or whether 
Poland was playing her own game in this under- 
taking—the future will show. We are ready to 
believe, however, that behind the Allied “peace of- 
fensive” there were hidden plans of new attacks 
on Soviet Russia, in which Poland was to play the 
leading role, for we recall a statement reported to 
have been made by the former premier of Rumania, 
Vayda, as late as in February, 1920, to the effect 
that England was making attempts to compel the 
Rumanian military command to unite with Poland 
for an attack on Soviet Russia, to which Rumania 
was supposed to reply that in no case would the 
Rumanians cross the Dniester, meaning of course 
that, unless attacked in Bessarabia, the Rumani- 
ans would not join in an offensive against Russia. 
Our belief is partly confirmed by the recent state- 
ment of Lord Robert Cecil, reported in the New 
York press of May 17. Be this as it may, upon 
Patek’s return to Warsaw, the Polish Government 
decided that a desire for peace, or at least a pre- 
tense, must be shown to the outside world, and a 
short reply was dispatched to Moscow on Febru- 
ary 4, the sense of which was simply that the Pol- 
ish Government needed time. Besides, some kind 
of a reply had to be sent out, as the Polish people 
themselves were clamoring for pace, or at least 
for a solution of the tangle on the eastern front, 
which kept the people in constant tension and fear 
of disaster. The press had not dared to publish the 
text of the Soviet peace offers, but now gave pub- 
licity to both Bolshevik peace offers of December 
22 and January 27. There began a veritable orgy, 
in the press, of plans and schemes that often 
chan in. the same paper overnight. On the 
whole, however, the line of division ran as before, 
only the Socialist press, which stands in Poland 
in constant danger of losing its influence with the 
masses of workmen and landless peasants, to the 
Communists, who are working effectively under- 
ground, coming out at this time in a more out- 
spoken way for peace. 

Thus the Trybusa, an unofficial organ of the Polish 
Socialist Party, in an article of February 17, pointed 
out that a war between Poland and Russia coujd hap- 
pen only as a result of a misunderstanding, because no 
war would take place if both countries were to pursue 
but their own tasks: Poland to stabilize its independ- 
ent existence, Russia build up its economic resources. 
Any other “mission” for Poland could be only in the 
interests of the great powers. In Volhynia, the field 
of operations of the Polish armies, there were lying 
19,000 unburied corpses of people who died of spotted 
typhus. If Poland and Russia should not conclude 
peace, there was danger that both neighbors would be 
destroyed, not on the battlefields, nor from hunger, 


but from the epidemics that were being brought over 
from the battlefields. 
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Of the other political parties or groupe, the moet 
pacifistically inclined were the spokesmen of the 
influential National-Democratic party (the second 
part of the name being, by the way, misleading, as 
the party is reactionary to the core). 

Thus, the Gaseta Werssawska, the official organ of 
the » quoted its Paris correspondent to the effect 
that a further war with Russia was only in the in- 
terests of the English, the Jews, and the Bolsheviks. 
Leaving aside the silly remarks of the paper on the 
first two “enemies” of Poland, as having no political 
Significance, and being dictated merely by its sincere 
hatred of Bolshevism and its ever-ardent anti-semitic 
feeling, it is worth while mentioning the belief of the 
Gaseta Worssawska, that it was in the interests of 
English imperialism to draw away the Red Army from 
the borders of the Caucasian states, Persia, and India, 
and to transfer it to the Dvina, the Berezina and the 
Dniester fronts. The paper concludes that Poland 
ought to care for her own interests and conclude peace. 

The most lucid interpretation and solution of 
Poland’s problem in the east was given by the 
Polish dramatist and journalist, Adolph Nowac- 
zynski, in his ine Liberum Veto, in which 
this (perhaps the ablest) spokesman of Polish re- 
action, remembering surely the fate that befell 
Poland in the past because it had neglected ita 
Baltic possessions for the sake of eastern expan- 
sion, expressed himself as follows: 

The most important event in the history of Poland 
is the hundred kilometers of Baltic coast in our pos- 
session. It is not in the east, in Lithuania, White Rus- 
sia, etc., where it can only bring about the hatred of a 
hundred and fifty million people, that the mission of 
Poland lies. Not we are to civilize White Russi 
Ukraine, and Lithuania, but we must become civiliz 
ourselves. A people that has 70 per cent of illiterates 
has no right to speak of civilizing the Lithuanias, who 
are endowed with higher intelligence than we. 

Whereas the National-Democratic party, pos- 
seased of a greater foresight, and therefore even 
opposed to the scheme of autonomous buffer-states 
which sooner or later would turn inst Poland, 
tried to find a peaceable solution for the Russo- 
Polish conflict, showing itself satisfied with the 
acquisition of some non-Polish lands conquered by 
the Polish armies in their drives of last year, and 
with so-called “strategical” frontiers,—the yo 
“radicals,” who had acquired their political an 
military experience through service in the famous 
Polish legions which been fighting for the 
cause of an Austrian protectorate over Poland, 
called the “Belevedere Guard” because of their 
intimate friendship with the Chief of State, Pil- 
sudski, were growing ever more boldly imperial- 
istic, using in their enunciations a language quite 
worthy of the Pan-German writers in the early 
stages of the great war, which, in men who but a 
short while ago were contented with lower grade 
positions in the Austrian military or civil com- 
mand, could not but produce a repulsive impres- 
si0n. 

The organ of the “Belvedere Guard” Rsad : Wojsho 
(Government and y), in a fit of megalomania, 
went so far as to say that Poland might act without 
regard for the Entente powers, as the point of vity 
in world politics had moved from Paris to Warsaw, 
whither were coming for conference the ini 
Petlura and the Russian Savinkov, as well as the en- 
voys of Latvia, Rumania, and others. 
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According to these newly hatched “eaglets” . . . 
“the Polish program cannot confine itself to the affairs 
of its own backyard, but it must go far ond, start- 
ing with the Poland at the Baltic and reaching as far 
as the mountain ridges of the Caucasus.” 


We should be guilty of omission if we did not 
mention the fact that the first, and surely the 
strongest, to come out against peace with Soviet 
Russia were the Polish land-owners having posses- 
sions on the Polish peripheries. The Polish Na- 
tional Council in the White Russian and Baltic 
provinces, composed predominantly of Polish junk- 
ers, sent an official communication regarding the 
Soviet peace offer containing the following: 


The peace offer which is made to Poland by Soviet 
Russia calls forth uneasiness here. The Polish Na- 
tional Council of the White-Russian provinces con- 
siders therefore that peace with Russia would mean 
putting an end to the historic mission of Poland: the 
defense of western civilization against the barbarism 
of the East. 

Besides, the peace is not at all favorable for Poland: 
it threatens with economic entanglements; the bound- 
aries proposed by the Bolsheviks do not correspond 
with the interests of the Polish community in White 
Russia; the peace will result in flooding ite Russia 
with Bolshevik agitators. 


Similarly, the “Union of Poles in Volhynia, 
Podolia, and the province of Kiev” has published 
a special manifesto in which it expressed iteelf 

inst peace with Soviet Russia. 

And the masses of the toiling people? The fact 
that the Communist Party of Poland, although 
severely persecuted by the Government, was gain- 
ing an ever greater influence with the city and 
agricultural workers, as reflected in the various 
strikes and meetings, as well as the fact that the 
nationalistic Polish Socialist Party was compelled 
to veer, against the sentiment of the leaders, to 
a policy of an active opposition to the government, 
May serve as an indication of the fact that the 
masses of the Polish working people were opposed 
to the militaristic policy of the government. The 
following is the text of a resolution adopted by the 
Central Committee of the Federation of radical 
labor unions in February of this year: 


Whereas, the war that has been waged for over a 
ear, by capitalist Poland, against the Russian Soviet 
epublic, serves only the intcrests of international capi- 
tal, the land-owners in the border provinces, profiteers, 
military and civil officialdom, and brings only death, 
famine, epidemics, and high prices to the Polish toiling 
masses, at the same time hampering the workers in 
their fight for the overthrow of the rule of their own 
bourgeoisie; and, 

Whereas, the Polish working class has not interests 
that are contrary to the interests of the Russian work- 
ing class, which in its own country has already abolished 
the rule of capital, but, on the contrary, together with 
it and with the workers of the whole world, is striving 
to bring to a realization the common ideal of Socialism 
and the international solidarity of the proletariat: and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet Republic, 
acting in behalf of the toiling people of Russia, has 
for the third time in one year addressed the Polish 
Government with a proposal immediately to conclude 
peace; 

Be tt resolved: 

That the Polish working class can attain this end not 
by means of delegations or memorandums addressed to 
the government institutions, but by means of direct 
pressure, meetings, demonstrations, strikes, and mass 
action; and 
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That, while it is demanding peace, the Polish pro- 
letariat must not fosget the fact that the peace cs 
capitalist Poland proletarian Russia cannot mean 
a peace that will secure for Poland a development of 
its economic resources and guarantee to the people true 
liberty and well-being, but that, in demanding peace 
at any price, the Polish proletariat must prepare simmul- 
taneously for a struggle with its own bourgeoisie for 
the conquest of power and the capturing from it of 
the means of production; and, ; ; 

That, in stating all this, the Executive Committee 
of the Trade Unions appeals to the Polish proletanat 
to develop a peace action of wide range, in order that 
the Polish workers may prepare themselves, by meet- 
ings and street demonstrations, for the use of final 
means, with the aim of putting an end to the war which 
is ruining the Polish economic life, and casting the 
Polish working class into an abyss of misery. 

Nor were the soldiers at the front over-enthus- 
astic about the war with Soviet Russia. According 
to information coming from Soviet sources, as 
early as December of last year there were frequent 
cases of desertion, and even mutiny, in the rank 
of the Polish army. One daily report contained 
for instance this information: 

Staff of the Twelfth Army: the 104th regiment is m 
state of dissolution; Bolshevik sentiment; soldiers are 
waiting for an opportunity to desert to the Bolshenk 
side. Staff of the Fifteenth Army: in the district of 
the NN regiment, Polish legionaries came over to us; 
Bolshevik literature was spread in the regiment. The 

Lomzha regiment refused to obey a command to 
advance, was transferred to the rear and disarmed. 


Such was the sentiment of the Polish people 
and the press at the time when the government 
began preparing the stage for the diplomatic and 
military game that it was to play in its negotia- 
tions with Soviet Russia. First of all, alarm 
was sounded the world over of an expected Bol- 
shevik offensive at the Polish front. While Chief 
of State Pilsudski and other generals, in inter- 
views written by correspondents of Echo de Paris, 
Petit Partsten, etc., were simulating fear of a Bol- 
shevik concentration and offensive, the Polish mili- 
tary command was carrying out a concentratien of 
troops at the southern front, and engaging in pre- 
liminary attacks in this sector. That all these 
alarms of a Bolshevik offensive were hypocritical 
may be seen from the contempt in which the army 
circles held the Red Army. The Pilsudski group, 
Rzad + Wojsko, which is strongly represented in 
army circles, reproaching the National-Democrats 
for their groundless fear, spoke of the Red Army 
in the following manner: 

The right parties are afraid of the military victories 
of the Bolsheviks. But this is out of the question 
Their army is completely demoralized, and, except the 
Communist regiments, who fight with exemplary cour- 
age, it is not worth anything. But the Polish soldier 
is full of war-lust and is ready to fight to the bitter end. 

Secondly, the Polish Government was playing 
for delay, preparing meanwhile a conference of 
the border states in Warsaw. These tactics of 
the Polish Government, both as regards the mili- 
tary operations, as well as the delaying of a reply 
to the Russian peace offer of January 27, brought 
forth from the Soviet Government protests that 
were expressed in the notes-of March 8 and March 
13. Still, the Poles did not hurry with a reply, 
having optimistic views of the outcome of the ne- 
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gotiations with Latvia and Rumania (Finland be- 
ing le to the Polish terms) as well as good 
hopes inj the fortunes of war. For home consump- 
tion, conferences were daily held with the members 
of the Diet Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
public opinion was being prepared for the peace 
conditions, which Poland, in her role as a victor, 
should impose upon the humbled Soviet Govern- 
ment. At last an official communication regarding 
the peace terms was given, not without some poli- 
tical trickery, to the press, the same that was said 
to have been previously sent to the Entente powers 
and which in the main coincided with the terms 
discussed in the Columns of Soviet Russia of 
May 1. 

It would lead us too far to present here the flood 
of press and other comments brought forth by the 
publication of the peace terms. In general, there 
was felt in many quarters resentment at the harsh- 
ness of the Polish demands. 

A vulgar, reactionary and anti-semitic sheet Dwa 
Grosse (supposed to have been financed by the former 
premier, Paderewski) asked, for instance, how could 
the Polish Government expect the Russians to withdraw 
from sections occupied by the Red armies and permit 
the Poles to occupy them instead. The already men- 
tioned Gaseta Warssawska expressed fears that the 
Polish demands would produce abroad an impression 
of Polish imperialism and asserted that the whole busi- 
ness of frontiers of 1772 and the formation of buffer- 
states on the Polish border was a bluff, the peace dele- 
gates being ready to accede to a “strategi frontier,” 
to which the semi-official Kuryer Codsienny responded 
that the Chairman of the Diet Committee, Stanislas 
Grabski, who is a membey of the conciliatory National- 
Democratic party, and who had been designated as a 
dclegate to the peace conference, possessed no “secret 
documents” permitting him to change the terms elabor- 
ated by the government. The most bellicose, as ever, 
was the Pilsudski group Rsad + Wojsko. According 
to the enunciations of this group, the present war be- 
tween the two parties was not a war between a Bol- 
shevist Russia and the bourgeoisie of Poland, but the 
old bitter struggle between Poland and Russia in which 
the whole existence of Poland was at stake. If the 
Poles say that they are not able further to carry on the 
struggle, they might as well tell themselves that they 
are lost. 

Knowing of the oposition to the war on the part 
of the Socialists by whom they are befriended, 
these “radicals” of peculiar make present the fol- 
lowing highly characteristic and convincing argu- 
ments for keeping up the war, which, by the way, 
show in the true light the background of the pres- 
ent Polish offensive : 

Those on the left forget that peace involves great 
dangers, that with the mga. of peace, unemployment 
will increase and prices will rise tenfold; the army 
will be demobilized, and who shall provide work for 
them? Hungry Russia will begin to buy off our prod- 
ucts and who of us will be able to pay their prices? 

Under such circumstances, it must be admitted, 
peace could not present too great allurements to 
the Government of Poland. A continuation of 
the war seems to have been an imperative neces- 
sity, the only alternative being a victorious peace, 
the spoils of which might for a time appease the 
discontent of the masses. For the attainment of 
such a peace, it was indispensable to exercise a 

eater pressure than could be offered, at that time, 

y Poland alone. Such pressure was possible by 
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reaching an agreement with the border states, and 
were it not for the wolfish appetite of Poland for 
the land of other peoples, the agreement might 
have been brought to a conclusion. A different 
thing has happened, however, and the conference 
ended in complete failure. It was even said that 
during the conference there was a complete break 
in the Polish-Latvian and the Polish-Rumanian 
friendship, the result of which was that these two 
states decided to negotiate peace directly with the 
Soviet Government. The following account in the 
Polish paper Przeglad Wieczorny throws some 
light on the situation: 

The former plan of conducting peace negotiations, 
together with other powers that had sprung up on the 
territory of the former Russian empire, under the lead- 
ership of Poland, has not met with success. The par- 
ticipation of Esthonia, which had already concluded 
peace with Russia, could be of no importance. Latvia 
hax stiowa aversion 46:this orojects Uicraine ta.divided 
into various camps and therefore had no representative 
at the Warsaw conference. The negotiations with Ru- 
mania, whose representatives came to the conference, 
stood under the sign of hard luck. Before the first 
difficulties were eliminated, which arose through differ- 
ences on the matter of Ukraine, the mandates of the 
Rumanian delegates, which they received from the 
former’ ministry, had expired. Simultaneously Chi- 
cherin was very active. Without delay he proposed to 
Rumania, which is much pleased with Russias disin- 
terestedness in Bessarabia, separate peace negotiations, 
putting as a categorical condition the parting with Pol- 
and so far as the present negotiations were concerned. 
He also proposed a separate peace with Latvia. In a 
word; he did everything to isolate Poland.* 

We must note at this place, not without satis- 
faction, the interesting fact that as late as March 
of this year the Polish Government was still con- 
cealing the “sole representative” of Ukraine, 
“Bat’ko” Simon Petlura, who at that time was liv- 
ing in Warsaw, her with a part of his “cabi- 
net,” and that it did not consider it advisable to 
have a representative of Ukraine at the conference, 
having surely in mind a division of Ukrainian 
lands between Poland and Rumania. Now, that 
the conference had ended with no result, delay 
was of no purpose, particularly since Soviet Rus- 
sia might meanwhile conclude peace with all the 
other border states, and thus free a part of her 
army. A few days after the delegates had left 
Warsaw, a reply was sent (March 27) to Moscow 
which could be accepted by the latter only in one 
case, namely, if Soviet Russia should indeed con- 
sider itself a vanquished country. Chicherin’s 
reply of March 28 shows that the snare was rea- 


* The following telegram from Bucharest was published on 
April 5: 


Avarescu has signed an agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment regarding an armistice, as a result of which all hostilities 
were stopped. Peace negotiations continue. The main condi- 
tions have been already stated. 


oe March 27 the Lettish Government received the following 
radio: 
Meyerovitch, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Riga. 

e Ruasian Soviet Government accepts your proposal to begin 
peace negotiations at the beginning of April and to conduct 
them in Moscow. The Soviet Government proposes to start the 
negotiations on April 5. It guarantees the freedom of move- 
ment of your representatives and the possibility of travel for 
your staff according to agreement. It accepts also your other 
terms stated in the radio and gives the guaranties. 

CHICHERIN. 
On April 3 the Latvien deleegation left for Moscow number- 
ing 25 men with the Foreign Minister Eberg at the head. 
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lized by Moscow. Still, the Soviet Government 
was so solicitous for peace that it was willing to 
yield on the point of a general armistice, as a 
preliminary beh since negotiations, if the latter 
should be transferred to a neutral country, pre- 
ferably to Esthonia. The note is couched in lan- 
ee ee as rstood by the 

olish people and by the world at large. It em- 
phasizes once more its readiness immediately to 
conclude peace with Poland on terms honorable to 
both tries and puts the burden of responsi- 
bility for the prosecution of the war on the shoul- 
ders of the Polish Government. No wonder then, 
that the latter found itself obliged to take recourse 
to a falsification of this note, to the staking in its 
own land of a miniature “Ems affair” of the 1870 
pattern. For the official Polish Telegraph ncy 
gave out the following “abridged” version of Chi- 
cherin’s note of March 28: 

Warsaw, March 30, (PAT).—Today, Tuseday, there 
-was received a radio dispatch from icherin, 

ussian Commissar for Foreign Affairs, addressed to 

. Patek, Minister for Foreign Affairs. M. Chicherin 
communicates in the radio that the Government of the 
Russian Soviet Republic acknowledges with pleasure the 
Communication of the Polish Government, expressin 
its readiness to begin peace negotiations on April 10, 
seeing in this a rantee of the estabilishment of 
friendly and neighborly relations between both coun- 
tries. At the same time the Soviet Government pro- 
poses an armistice on the whole Polish-Russian front, 
and besides (italics ours.—Ed. S. R.), it expresses its 
wish that the meeting of the Polish and Russian dele- 
gations take place in a neutral country, adding that 
one of the Esthonian cities would answer the purpose 
best. At the end, the Soviet Government expresses its 
conviction that the above conditions will have a more 
favorable influence upon the result of the peace nego- 
tiations. 

The falsification is obvious. What the Soviet 
Government proposed as an alternative, namely 
the conducting of peace negotiations in Esthonia, 
in case the Polish Government should refuse to 
conclude a dl Naan armistice, is presented as a de- 
mand simultaneously with the proposing of such 
an armistice. The truth has come out, however, 
and has resulted in a “tempest in a teapot” in the 
preas. For lack of space, we are obliged to omit 
the flood of press comments that followed the pub- 
lication of the true contents of the note. The 
Polish Government was, however, bent on assert- 
oy ie bellicose attitude, and the reply of April 1 
refuses flatly to consider the Bolshevik proposal. 
The Soviet Government again addressed the Pol- 
ish Government on April 2, vielding this time still 
more to the point of offering Poland, in default 
of other gee Warsaw as the place of negotia- 
tions. The Polish Government replied in a note 
of April 4, cutting short any discussion on the 
subject of a meeting. place for negotiations, and 
leaving entirely out of consideration the conclu- 
sion of an armistice. Besides, the Polish note con- 
tained a series of contentions as silly ag they are 
false. Thus, it argues that an armistice might 
require more time than the actual peace negotia- 
tions. A simple reference to precedence might re- 
fute this contention. Next comes a false asser- 
tion that the command of the Polish troops has 
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no intentions of aggressive operations—immedi- 
ately contradicted, in the same note, by a “gener- 
ous” offer of “complete liberty of action” m re 
taliation. This is followed by a “kick” at the Soviet 
Government concerning violations of international 
law, in detaining representatives of foreign coun- 
tries, couriers, etc., with an innocent mien, as- 
sumed at a time when the date was already set for 
a trial in court of the assassins of the Russian 
Red Cross representatives, two men and two won- 
en sent to Warsaw at the invitation of the former 
Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Wasilewski, at 
the end of 1918, and foully murdered on their way 
home by officers and soldiers of the convoy. To 
crown the ingenuity and impertinence of the Pol- 
ish reply, the Polish Government which was all the 
time delaying its answer to the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s proposals, accuses the latter of delaying 
the negotiations. Much has come to pass during 
the last few years, but we surmise that the Polish 
“peace” radio of April 4 will remain unique m 
the history of the “last war.” 

What the Polish Government, through a vestige 
of ceremoniousness, was trying to conceal with a 
thin veil, namely, the motives for its insistence on 
Borisov as a place for negotiations, is revealed by 
the press friendly to the government. The paper 
Narod, of April 7, gives the following reason for 
demanding Borisov, in an article entitled “Face 
to Face”: 

There are left two powers between which a struggie 
for life has begun: Poland and Russia. The eternal 
war, continuing for centuries, we want now to bring 
to a conclusion. We have been left fact to face, and 
we want to solve the question face to face. Let Russa 
not seek in neu eval the knot of international m- 
trigues. Let it not to use on us pressure from 
below in Warsaw, and let it not try to use round-about 
ways for its aims. We want to find ourselves m peace- 
ful Borisov, face to face with the Russian representa- 
tives, in the heart of our front, in the iron ring of arms 

witnesses look from afar on our negotiations, let 
nobody interfere with us from nearby. 

There might arise some question whether the 
Polish imperialists have not put too much reliance 
on the “iron ring of arms,” but no ome can ques 
tion the fact that as a general rule highwaymen do 
not look sympathetically upon witnesses to their 
acts. 


After the receipt of the Polish note of April 4 
the Soviet Government sent another mformal note 
to Poland, April 8, communicating to it the text 
of a note sent to the Entente powers concerning 
the peace negotiations with Poland. We cannot 
refrain from mentioning briefly the comment ol 
one paper, the semi-official Kuryer Codsvenmy, 
which gave vent to the bad feelings aroused by the 
Soviet note to the Hntente, in a diatribe of whict 
we quote the following: 

In making his denunciation before the tribunal o! 
Europe, Chicherin took for ted that his faithfu 
co-workers in the west, the oat the Dawsons 
the Keyneses, the Brandeises, the ffs, the Houses 
and the Bullits, would do their utmost to put the cas 
of the Communistic Republic in as favorable a ligh 
as possible. As a matter of fact, Chicherin does no 
expect that the powers will invite the flower of Bol 
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shevism to the Windsor Palace or Versailles. But he, 
Chicherin, h that the powers will use their m- 
fluence with Poland to have the negotiations take place 
in some spot other than that “thousand-times accursed” 
little Jewish town across the Berezina, memorable in 
Polish history, but peculiarly unsuited to be a gather- 
ing place for Communism. 


The Polish Government was already preparing 
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the “great offensive” that Poland was to launch in 
Ukraine. Prior to this, it concluded a “treaty” 
with the bogus government of Petlura, who was 
perhaps the only Ukrainian to consent to such a 
perfidious selling-out of his own country. But 
with this phase of the Polish diplomacy we shall 
deal separately in an article on Ukraine. 


Soviet Life at Murmansk 


(Moscow Wereless of April 28, 1920.) 


A set of the Jzvestia of the Executive Committee 
at Murmansk has just arrived at Moscow. This 
paper has been appearing regularly at Murmansk 
aince February 23, two days after the Soviet Revo- 
lution in that city. The first news met within 
its pages are orders intended to guarantee safety 
to all counter-revolutionists who have laid down 
their arms and to spread throughout the region 
the good news, hitherto no doubt concealed by the 
Whites, that the death penalty in Soviet Russia 
has been abolished. Beginning with the fourth 
number, it is apparent that the new power is not 
losing a moment’s time in carrying out its func- 
tions. The Executive Committee at Murmansk 
have organized a workers’ club, in which at all 
times political and literary conferences, as well as 
lectures on hygiene and on general subjects of in- 
struction, are being held. Some of the earlier num- 
bers likewise contain ardent appeals addressed to 
the intellectuals, calling upon them to cooperate 
with the people in the encouragement of the new 
regime. A railroad worker sends to the newspaper 
a letter dealing with the political section of the 
railroad, containing a fiery appeal to that effect. 

Simultaneously, one beholds the development in 
this country, previously neglected, and then 
crushed under the boot of the Czarist generals, of 
all the living forces, which are encouraged by the 
Soviet Government. With an astounding rapidity 
these lands, almost in the polar regions and so long 
detached from Soviet Russia, are uniting with the 
latter. For example, there is the political and 
educational organization for young people. Its 
meetings are increasing in number. 

Meanwhile, the general administration is being 
adjusted according to the principles of the whole 
republic. The Council of Commissars, created 
spontaneously in the first days of the Revolution, 
has been replaced by a Revolutionary Committee, 
which in turn, is to last only antil such time as the 
convocation of the Soviet Congress. This Congress 
is to take place March 20. It includes sixty mem- 
bers elected by the workers’ organizations, one 
delegate for each . . . and for the rest of the 
population, one delegate for each thousand. This 
Congress is to examine all questions of adminis- 
tration, territorial production, local economic life, 
and, most important, transportation by railroad 
and by water. This province, so recently liberated, 
has already had the time to join in the great cam- 
paign undertaken by Soviet Russia for the im- 
provement of transportation. The transactions of 


the Congress reveal the desperate situation in 
which the carelessness and the financial incapacity 
of the Whites have left the Murmansk railroad. 
Thus, the wood reserves at the head of the line, at 
the time when Miller left the field of action, 
amounted to only 80 steres. Thanks to their ex- 
traordinary efforts, the workers were able to keep 
up the supplies of wood from day to day. 

The occupation of this country by the Allies 
has had the most disastrous consequences for the 
rolling stock. When the English began their work, 
there were at hand 195 locomotives in perfect con- 
dition. When Miller left, there were only 45. All 
the others were out of commission. The passenger 
and freight cars are now lacking to a point of 
almost complete absence. And yet, thanks to the 
measures taken by the new regime, already traffic 
is usual on two passenger trains weekly as far as 
Petrozavodsk. 

All this new activity is inspired and maintained 
by the Communists, who are supported, in their 
turn, by the whole population, as may be seen in 
the resolution passed at numerous meetings. 

There is no doubt that the people already under- 
stand the improvements made in the region ; these 
are all the more striking, when we recall that the 
population is still enraged against the Whites, who 
ruined the country and deceived the people on the 


-subject of Bolshevism. 


Communist Saturdays are flourishing. Com- 
munist instructors are traveling throughout the 
country districts to acquaint the peasants with 
everything that has been going on for the last two 
years. Everywhere, the population receives them 
with enthusiasm and showers them with questions. 
In spite of the difficulties involved in the climatic 
conditions, everything is being done to increase the 
production of the country; eo that the peninsula 
of Kola may become a self-supporting center, such 
as it never was before. 

Courses are being opened for the illiterate. An 
extraordinary commission hag been created for 
sanitary control in all inhabited places, and a gen- 
eral housecleaning week has been declared at Mur- 
mansk 


Two very interesting notes, recently exchanged 
between Chicherin and Lord Curzon, will appear in 


the next issue of Soviet Russia; also, a note of the 
Norwegian Government in regard to the Russo- 
Finnish peace parleys. 
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Fr BANCE has lost her race for naphtha in the 

Caucasus. How thig happened we do not 
know, but the fact is that she was left behind in 
the race for the new necessity of life. We surmise 
that there is something lacking in the French for- 
eign policy, from the standpoint of capitalist ef- 
ficiency. Perhaps the cause of this deficiency may 
be not far to seek. Perhaps the fact is that, due to 
their long alliance with Czarist Russia, France’s 
diplomatic agents have become too much accus- 
tomed to find their friends among the high placed 
and gilded members of the old feudal or new 
bourgeois aristocracy, and cannot very easily adapt 
themselves to the fact that in the new republics 
that have sprung up on the ruins of the old abso- 
lutist Russian Empire it is mostly the nationalistic 
socialist parties that perform the work of running 
the affairs of the state in the interests of the 
propertied classes, and that it is among the latter 
that the diplomats have to look for friends. Or, 
may be, the French bankers—again through their 
habitual dealings with Czarist Russia—have grown 
too much used to safe investments and to easy un- 
molested profits in the form of interest on govern- 
ment loans, and are lacking therefore in the dex- 
terity and craftiness acquired by real “captains 
of industry.” 

Be that as it may, it is the English who got a 
whiff of the Caucasus oil, though as things are 
developing there now, they may have to depait 
with a whiff only. However—in spite of her em- 
blem—France does not behave as a beaten rooster, 
and though beaten once in the race, she enters the 
field again from another side. This time it is 
Ukrainian grain which she covets. According to 
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the correspondence of Mr. Walter Duranty, in the 
New York Times of May 3, the secret of the Pol- 
ish offensive in Ukraine lies in the French desire 
to occupy Odessa as a key to the Ukrainian grain. 
And it is Poland and her army which are to be 
used as a wedge to opén the gate. 

We do not doubt the “cleverness” of the arrange- 
ment, nor do we wish to invade the field of our 
military contributor, Lt.-Col. Roustam Bek, to re- 
veal the questionable nature of the “certain vic- 
tory” of the Polish arms that is to be the outcome 
of the preesnt military move. It is something 
else that makes us skeptical. How will the in- 
vaders manage to get the grain from the Ukrain- 
ian peasant? And the doubts this question arouses 
in us are so great that we pass unnoticed the 
customary twaddle of “forgetting internal griev- 
ances,” and “uniting” in one great “patriotic ef- 
fort” (for corroboration read the account of the 
May 1 demonstration in Warsaw or the exprobra- 
tions of Gen. Szeptycki, the Polish commander, 
against the Polish workmen who are “stabbing the 
army in the back” by constant strikes), as well as 
the outrageously ridiculous assertions that the 
Poles are acting as “protectors of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence.” Time will expose these “protectors” 
of Ukraine, if any proof be needed after Poland’s 
treatment of Eastern Galicia and the Ukrainian 
provinces previously occupied by the Polish armies. 

Suppose “France’s friends,” the Poles, do occupy 
a part of Ukraine, even as far as Odessa; does it 
really follow that France will then get hold of the 
vast wheat stores of Ukraine? We have our doubts. 
First of all, accordiag to the latest news of the 
military operations, fhe Red troops are not going 
to cede the country without serious and prolonged 
battles, during which it will be the armies of both 
sides that will be the first consumers of the grain; 
furthermore, Poland’s food conditions are such 
that the Polish authorities will soon be compelled 
—in case of military successes—to send inland s 
part of the foodstuffs that they may seize, for fear 
of an uprising on the part of the famished popula- 
tion. No one can suppose that the Bolshevik au- 
thorities will not do the same with the Ukrainian 
wheat that will come into their possession. We 
somehow recall that the French have been in pos- 
session of Odessa, and, though France needed bread 
as badly then as now, she got no wheat from 
Ukraine on that occasion. It should also not be 
forgotten that Germany also attempted an occupa- 
tion of Ukraine, and with the no less frank and 
open intention of robbing the country of its wheat, 
and that, although much of Ukraine’s territory was 
actually held by German troops, the country fur- 
nished no wheat to Germany. 

The calculation on the seizure or purchase of 
Ukrainian wheat is therefore one that has already 
more than once proved illusory. It is doubtful 
whether any country can now occupy Ukraine in 
a military way, and in the absence of a perfect 
military occupation, the Ukrainian population and 
their Russian brothers will probably be the con- 
sumers of the grain. 
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History will always fare badly in the news- 
paper press. In fact, her prospects are poor 
even in more respectable environments. It is un- 
likely that her truths will ever be presented with- 
out bias, for men, unfortunately for History, al- 
ways have other more pressing needs than the dis- 
interested pursuit of historical truth. But these 
attenuating circumstances can hardly excuse the 
New York World for calling Odessa a Polish port. 
In an editorial of May 14, that newspaper says: 

Odessa is a Ukrainian port. Well or ill, it 1s also a 
Russian port, indispensable to Russian trade. And it 
is not forgotten that it was a Polish port before the 
first partition. 

Now, it is sometimes possible to agree with the 
World; for instance the semarks later on in the 
same editorial, warning the Polish imperialists 
and militarists against pushing their claims to a 
portion of the Black Sea coast, appear timely and 
sympathetic. But it is undesirable ever to falsify 
history in a blatant and obvious manner. And 
Odessa, unfortunately for the World, was not a 
Polish port before the First Partition, for the date 
of the First Partition is 1772, and the date of 
the founding of Odessa is 1794. In the latter year 
Odessa was established as a seaport, by order of 
Catherine II, to replace the Turkish fortress of 
Khadzhibey. The city is much younger, therefore, 
than many a city in America. Other interesting 
dates in its history are: its position as a “free 
port” (1817-1859) ; its bombardment by the An- 
glo-French fleet (1854; not to mention later bom- 
bardments in 1920, within the past few months, 
for instance, by those fleets as well as others) ; 
and its blockade by the Turkish fleet (1877). 

Historically, therefore, Odessa was never a Pol- 
ish port. 


* 8 * 


Bu the historical argument is always a poor 

one. It is hardly necessary, in these days 
when the sad work of the Versailles Treaty is all 
too evident, to call attention to the fact that the 
“righting of historical wrongs” usually produces 
new wrongs, as bad or worse than the old. Per- 
haps the Polish desire for Odessa is an ethnic 
longing, a feeling on the part of the Polish people 
that they must be reunited with a city in which 
their language is spoken, that they must extend 
the blessings of Polish-French imperialism to all 
places in which the Polish tongue would condemn 
the population to such exploitation? We know the 
Polish people too well to believe that they are eager 
to oppress other peoples—in fact, things look just 
now as if they were about to throw off the Polish- 
French oppression at home. 

Assuming, however, that the present Polish Gov- 
ernment feels it has a claim on Odessa, would that 
claim be based on a predominance of Polish indi- 
viduals in the population of that city? We turn 
to the Official Returns of the Russian Census of 
1897 (the last complete census undertaken in 
Czarist Russia), and we find—Vol. II, Table 
XIIIa, pp. 20-36,—the following statement of the 
national composition of the population of Odessa: 
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Population of Odessa im 1897. 


Mother Tongue Population Percentage of Total. 
Russian 198,233 49.1 
Ukrainian 37,925 9.4 
Polish 17,395 4.3 
German 10,248 2.6 
Yiddish 124,611 80.8 
All others 15,503 3.8 
Total 403,815 100.0 


A little over four per cent of the population is 
the size of the Polish contingent. It would be 
more than twice as reasonable to call Odessa a 
Ukrainian city, and fully seven times as reason- 
able to call it a Yiddish city. Let us say no more 
of the claims of Poland to Odessa on grounds of 
history, ethnology, or language. 

* & a 


Me: H. P. DAVISON, head of the world-wide 
league of Red Cross Societies, on May 17, 
addressed the Methodist General Conference at 
Des Moines, Iowa. His speech, which has been giv- 
en wide publicity, and been followed by additional 
and corroborative statements by Mr. Davison, calls 
attention to the frightful conditions in which 
many populations in Central Europe are now liv- 
ing, and to the necessity of feeding, nursing, and 
healing the millions of sick, underfed and dying 
men, women and children in Austria, Galicia, 
Poland, and many other countries, once military 
opponents or associates of the United States in 
the war that has terminated in most theatres. 

Mr. Davison’s proposal for humane and helpful 
treatment of these dying millions will not fall 
upon indifferent ears. The prosperous days of 
America gave ample evidence that there was much 
readiness to give money and other assistance when 
an appeal was made to such feelings as those ad- 
dressed by Mr. Davison. And Mr. Davison points 
out that help must be given, not only in the inter- 
est of humanity, but also from motives of mere 
self-preservation, since the epidemics which are 
now taking their heavy toll in Europe will ulti- 
mately spread to America if their progress is not 
arrested in their present field. Give, therefore, 
says Mr. Davison, both because it is your duty to 
give—and because you will suffer disease and death 
if you do not. 

There is every reason why charity should be 
extended to the peoples who arouse Mr. Davison’s 
concern—and there is every reason to feel also that 
such giving is a good investment from the merely 
selfish standpoint. We are sorry to note, however, 
that Mr. Davison does not call attention to the 
plight of Soviet Russia, which is not essentially 
different to that of its eastern neighbors. Soviet 
Russia also is fighting plagues, starvation, and 
despair (perhaps with more success than other 
countries, as the wireless message on health ac- 
tivities in that country, printed elsewhere in this 
issue, may indicate) ; Soviet Russia also is sus- 
ceptible to epidemics which, if not arrested in 
time, may infect the world. Humanity and self- 
interest alike, therefore, would dictate that the 
helpful hand of charity be extended to Soviet Rus- 
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sia—if it were not for the fact that Soviet Russia 
wants not gifts, but purchases, not charity, bat 
trade. Soviet Russia needs medicaments, supplies, 
machines, and these things will stave off ruin and 
disease for all the world, and Soviet Russia offers 
money and raw materials in exc And yet, 
in spite of this third element in addition to the 
two he advances in his plea for Central Europe, 
Mr. Davison says nothing about the desirability of 
selling supplies to Soviet Russis. 
& 2 


ND while Mr. Davison asks us to practice 
humanity and intelligent foresight, malig- 

nant forces are attempting to continue the slaugh- 
ter between Poland and Soviet Russia. We read 
of Polish offensives which have gone so far as to 
take Kiev. And, by the way, the Polish authori- 
ties in Kiev are reported to have observed that 
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while some diseaso hed gained a foothold there, 
the conditions as to epidemics were by no means 
as bad as they have become in Poland. But, what 
ever may be the relative disease conditions of Pol- 
and and Soviet Russia, Mr. Davison has apparently 
omitted to mention the fact that Poland, suffering 
as he says she is from hunger and disease, is never- 
theless being driven by false powers in Europe— 
notably by France—into a continustion of the 
criminal war against Soviet Russia. 

News reaches us that the Soviet Government is 
erecting at Moscow a monument to Poland’s great- 
est poet, Mickiewicz, Pushkin’s contemporary. 
Soviet Russia values all the achievements of other 
peoples in every field, and recognizes such achieve- 
ments even while evil powers are trying to force 
those peoples into aggression against Soviet Rus- 
sia. 
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Documents 


Official Correspondence Between Soviet Russia and Poland 


[The notes printed below should be read in connection with the article beginning on page 534, 
of this issue of Soviet Russta. The dates are as nearly correct as we have been able to make them; 
at any rate, we are certain of the chronological order of the following documents. Additional dip- 
lomatic correspondence between Soviet Russia and Poland will be found in the first volume of 
Sovier Russia, which our readers will find listed in the Index to that volume (January-June, 


1919). 


1. Note to the Allied Peoples, December 22, 
1919. 

Thts note also mentions an earlier communica- 
tton, addressed to the Polish Government by the 
Soviet Government. We are unfortunately not 
an possession of the text of the note to the Polish 
Government. 


The laboring masses of Russia have, during the 
past year and a half, withstood, in heroic struggle, the 
imperialists of the entire world, with but one object— 
to defend the liberties and the achievements of the 
Russian revolution. They have not the slightest in- 
tention to spread their domination over any other land 
or to impose the Soviet system upon other countrics 
against the will of their peoples. 

The Seventh All-Russian Congress of Soviets has 
once more made peace proposals to the Allies, but the 
latter have rejected the offer without submitting it to 
the people. Now that the counter-revolution of Yuden- 
ich, Kolchak and Denikin is smashed by a superhuman 
effort of the Russian workers and peasants, now that 
the hope of the appoaching end of civil war is begin- 
ning to dawn, now that it might finally become possible 
to begin the work of further development and upbuild- 
ing of the Socialist system in Russia, the dark powers 
of Europe—Clemenceau, Churchill and Northcliffe— 
are zealously preparing for a new attack upon Soviet 
Russia. We have reliable information on the efforts 
of the French Government and the Polish Committee 
in Paris to pit Poland against Soviet Russia and to 
—force the restoration of Denikin. 

The Polish labor organizations are, however, also 
demanding peace, holding that the Polish nation, which 
was created through the war and the economic ruin, 
must urge peace. And at such a moment the allies are 
compelling Poland to shed blood in the interests of 
the Czarist reaction, which had oppressed Poland for 
generations. 


Soviet Russia, to say the least, does not threaten 
Poland, and is ready at any moment to cease hos- 
tilities, to arrive at any agreement or to make peace 
in accordance with the proposals made last spring 
through the medium of the Polish delegate Wienc- 
kovski, and finally, through a radio telegram which 
was addressed to the Polish Government directly. 

The working people of Russia do not threaten any 
country, for they recognize the right of self-determina- 
tion for all nations. 

The only obstacle on the way to peace and a termma- 
tion of the untold sufferings and misery of the laboring 
masses of Russia and of her neighbor countries, and 
even throughout Europe—is the reactionary and im- 
perialistic policy of th governments of the Entente 
countries. 

Workers of the allied countries, it is your task to 
put an end to this policy! 

CHICHERIN. 

2. Reply of Poland, of February 4, 1920, to 
note printed in Sovier Russia, March 27, 1920. 


The Government of the Polish Republic acknowledges 
the receipt of the telegraphic declaration of the Mos- 
cow Soviet Republic of January 29, 1920. The declara- 
tion will be considered, and a reply sent to the Moscow 
Government of the Soviets. 

STANISLAS Pater, 
Mintster for Foreign Affaars. 

3. Soviet Ukrainian note to the Entente 

Powers, February 19, 1920. 


Since the time of the capture of Odessa, which was 
accomplished with the aid of the workers’ and peasants’ 
army of Soviet Russia, the Red Army of Ukraine. 
which was put under the same command, as well as 
the mass uprisings of the Ukrainian peasants and work- 
ers have brought about by their heroic struggles one 
result, namely that vast areas of the territory of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Soviet Ukraine have been freed 
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from the White Guards and from the hireling of inter- 
natio imperialists, Petlura. 

The All-Ukrainian Revolutionary Committee created 
by the will of the workers and peasants of Ukraine for 
the purpoee of ‘aiding and directing the operations of 
the Red armies has now completed its task and resigns 
its functions. The exercise of the supreme power of 
the Independent Socialist Republic of Soviet Ukraine 
has been vested again with the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Councils of Workers’ and Peasants’ dele- 
gates and those of the Ukraine Red Army as well as 
with the Council of People’s Commissars elected at the 
Third All-Ukrainian Congress in March, 1919. 

The new Ukrainian Government is composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Communist Party of Ukraine, the 
Ukrainian Commumist Party (Borotbists) and the 
Ukrainian Social-Revolutionists of the Left. It con- 
siders as its first duty the convocation on April 15 
of the Fourth Soviet Congress of Ukraine which will 
have as its task to establish the final status of Ukraine 
as well as to take measures necessary for the re-estab- 
lishment of communication, mining, industry, agricul- 
ture, etc. also to rebuild the cities and villages ravaged 
by war, Pigs pillage and other felonious acts of the 
bands of Denikin and Petlura. While informing the 
peoples and governments of all countries of its recon- 

struction, the government of Soviet Ukraine simultane- 
ously proclaims its unshaken will to guard the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of the Socialist Soviet Republic of 
Ulcraine and its heartfelt desire to live in peace with 
all peoples and all governments inviting them to enter 
into economic and diplomatic relations with Ukraine. 

In view of the fact that the enemies of the Ukrainian 
workers and peasants are trying at the present moment 
to find support for their counter-revolution in some 
reactionary and chauvinistic circles of the Polish Re- 
public, and are making attempts to drive the people of 
Poland against their will into a war with the people 
of Ukraine, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government 
emphasizes the absolute necessity of concluding a peace 
treaty with Poland as was declared by the Socialist 
Soviet Russian Government in its note to the Polish 
Government of February 2. In expressing its deep 
sympathy with the struggles for the emancipation of 
the workers and peasants of all countries the Soviet 
Government of Ukraine declares that it cherishes no 
thought of an aggressive policy toward its neighbors 
and has no desire to influence in any manner—by force 
or intervention—the affairs of other countries, the 
struggles of the toiling masses in other lands. 

President of the Council of People’s Commissars, 


RAKOoVSKI. 
Kharkov, February 19, 1920. 

4, The above was followed by a note addressed 
by the Ukraiman Soviet Government to the Polish 
Government on February 23, 1920, which ts not 
inserted here, as st has been already printed in 
Soviet Russia (March 27, 1920). 

5. On March 8, 1920, Chicherin sent out a new 
wireless note to Poland in which, according to the 
semv-offictal Kuryer Codztenny, the Soviet Govern- 
ment expressed tts indignation on account of the 
atiacks of the Polish troops on the Ukrainian front, 
threatening to concentrate the Bolshevist forces 
against Poland and requesting an answer to the 
peace proposal. 

6. Note, text not in our possession, from the 
Ukrainian Government to the Polish Government. 

On March 9 there was received by the Polish 
Foreign Minister a new wireless note from the 
Ukrainian Soviet Government, signed by Rakov- 
ski. The text of the note was not made public. 
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According to the statement of the Foreign Min- 
ister, Patek, Rakovski had declared in the note 
that he only was entstled to negotiate in the name 
of Ukraine. 

7. Chicherin’s note to Poland, March 8, 1920. 
(Text not in our possession.) 

On March 18, Chicherin sent out a new wire- 
less note to Poland. The note states that the 
Russian working people wish to live at peace with 
all nations, particularly with the Pohsh people, 
and therefore Soviet Russia ts once more renewing 
its peace proposals. 

It further states that the Polish strategic opera- 
tionsin Ukraine are directed against the Ukrawnian 
Soviet Republic which ts allied with Soviet Russia. 
Chicherin asks that the mils operations be sus- 
pended and that the reply to the peace offer of 
the Soviet Government be made as soon as possible. 


8. Ferst statement by Polish Government, 
March 27, 1920. 


In the reply which was sent to Checherin, the 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs at Moscow, the 
Polish Government admits tts readiness to com- 
mense the peace negotiations offered through the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars by the Russtan 
Sovnet Republic and to begun negotiations with 
the Russian plenipotentiaries on Aprvl 10. 

As a place of negotiations the Polish Government 
wishes to choose Borisov. 


As soon as the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the Russian Soviet Republic expresses to the Polish 
Government tts readiness to send plenipotentiaries on 
the above mentioned or on some later day, the 
Polish Government will tissue an order to suspend 
hostilities in the sector of the bridgehead at Borisov 
for the period of 24 hours before the date and hour 
set for the arrival of the Russian plenipotentiaries. 
The Polish officers will meet the Russian delegates 
at the crossing of the ratlroad line Minsk-Smolensk. 
Due to the necessity of making arrangements on the 
spot, the Polish Government ts awatting the tnforma- 
tion from the Council of People’s Commissars rela- 
tive to the number of Russian delegates and their staff. 


9. Russian Soviet Government note of March 
28. (Reply to No. 8.) 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, Patek, Warsaw. 

The Russian Soviet Government accedes, with the 
greastest pleasure, to the proposal of your radio of 
yesterday's date, namely to begin peace negotiations 
between both governments on April 10. It sees therein 
a prospect for a speedy establishment at last of friendly 
peace relations between the two countries and accepts 
the date of April 10 for the opening of the peace confer- 
ence. The Russian Soviet Government cannot conceal 
its astonishment at the Polish Government mention, 
in its note, of only a temporary and local armistice in 
the sector through which it invites the delegates to pass. 
On our part, we cannot see any reason that could jus- 
aed the prolonging even for a day of the shedding of 
blood and new sacrifices in human life since both of the 
governments are ready to negotiate peace within such 
a short period. The Russian Soviet Government con- 
siders an immediate armistice on the whole front where 
the .Polish and the Russian armies confront each other, 
as absolutely necessary, and is unable to understand 
what military reasons Poland could proffer in order to 

explain the continuation of military operations after 
deciding to convoke a peace conference. An wuncondi- 
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tional consequence of this would have to be the con- 
ducting of the negotiations in a neutral country. It 
considers one of the Esthonian cities as being the most 
suitable and it asks, simultaneously, the government of 
Esthonia for its consent in this matter. The Russian 
Government is convinced that these conditions could 
produce no serious obstacle for the success of the peace 
negotiations between the two powers. 

People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 

CHICHERIN. 


10. Polish reply to No. 9 (April 1, 1920). 
Chicherin, 

People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Moscow. 

The Council of People’s Commissars of the Russian 
Soviet Government has addressed the Polish Govern- 
ment with the follawing request: 

The Russian Soviet Government asks the Polish 
Government to designate the time and place for the 
negotiations that had been proposed by it to Poland, 
with a view to concluding peace. 

The Polish Government, in its wireless note of March 
27, designated the place in question and stands by its 
decision. 

Besides, after thorough consideration of the entire 
situation, the Polish Government cannot assent to the 
proposal of the Soviet Government to conclude an 
armistice on the whole front. 

As regards the bridgehead at Borisov, in accordance 
with the wireless note of March 27, military operations 
will be stopped there not temporarily, but for the whole 
time of the peace negotiations. 

The delay in reply as to the number of persons that 
are to take part in the conference, and the size of the 
assisting staff, will make it impossible to end till April 
10 all the necessary technical preparations at Borisov. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
PATEK. 


11. Russian Soviet Government note of April 
2, 1920, replytng to No. 10. 


Patek, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Warsaw. 
April 2, 1920. 

The Russian laboring people, through the Soviet 
Government, which serves as an expression of their 
will, are proffering a fraternal hand to the Polish peo- 
ple proposing the conclusion of a complete and lasting 
peace between the two powers. Inspired by an earnest 
desire to bring about an end to all hostilities between 
the two countries, the Soviet Government has proposed 
to the Polish authorities temporarily to suspend mili- 
tary operations along the entire front line occupied by 
the Polish and Russian armies, convinced that only un- 
der such circumstances can the work of the peace con- 
ference be carried on normally, without being obscured 
by external events and military operations. The Pol- 
ish Government, in rejecting our offer of an armistice 
between Poland and Russia, thus remains the only agent 
causing the many disasters which will befall the work- 
ing class of both countries as a result of the further 
prosecution of the war. 

Consequently, upon the Government of the Polish 
Republic alone falls the entire responsibility for every 
drop of blood that will be shed in future action on 
both sides, as well as for all the privations and disasters 
that may yet befall the working classes of Russia and 
Poland. : 

The Soviet Government cannot understand what the 
Polish Government intends to accomplish by prolong- 
ing military operations if its designs are really peaceful. 
In this connection doubts must necessarily arise in re- 
gard to the opposition which the Polish Government is 
showing to the creation of conditions suitable for peace 
negotiations, by keeping up the bloodshed. The Soviet 
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Government is also at a loss to understand how the 
Polish Government could insist on its demand that the 
peace negotiations be conducted in Borisov, which hes 
within the zone of military operations and where even 
in case of a local armistice there would still be a com- 
plete lack of fundamental conditions necessary to m- 
sure the undisturbed and free conduct of peace nego- 
tiations. The proposition seems so strange that a local 
armistice should be concluded only around the bridge- 
head of Borisov for the time of negotiations, while the 
war would continue spreading along the whole line of 
front, that the Russian Soviet authorities could not 
help suspecting the Polish Government of concealing 
some designs of a strategic nature. 

The Russian Soviet Government, while regretting the 
delay caused by its inability to give a favorable reply 
to these proposals of the Polish Government, is vainly 
seeking to find in those offers any arguments against 
the choice of some city in Esthonia as a place for the 
peace conference. Taking into consideration the fact 
that a neutral country has all the necessary conditions 
for the successful work of the proposed conference, 
and taking into consideration that in an Esthonian city 
the delegates would have sufficient facilities for un- 
hindered communication with their governments and 
would be in a position to be in constant contact with 
them, the Soviet Government urges the adoption of 
its first offer that peace negotiations be conducted m 
one of the cities of the Esthonian Republic, the govern- 
ment of which has already given its consent to the 
same. If notwithstanding this, for reasons unknown 
to the Russian Soviet authorities, the Polish Govern- 
ment were to take the stand of decided opposition to 
the choice of Esthonia as a place for the peace con- 
ference, the Russian Soviet Government would, disre- 
garding all obstacles, suggest for this purpose Petro- 
grad or Moscow, where the Polish delegation would be 
able to make use of the radio-telegraph station, and 
the Russian Soviet vernment would even consider 
it possible—if the Polish Government should wish it— 
to agree, as a last concession, to conduct negotiations in 
Warsaw where the radio-telegraph station would be 
placed at the disposal of the Russian delegation and 
where the roar of cannon would not disturb the quiet 
course of the deliberations; on condition only that the 
Polish Government were to guarantee to the Russian 
delegation its personal immunity and absolute safety 
and assure that it will be enabled to keep up constant 
communication with its government without any inter- 
ference by force,—using freely the wireless, the tele- 
graph, couriers, code telegrams and_ diplomatic 
pouches, the secrecy of which is not to be violated. 

We would appreciate an immediate and prompt an- 
swer from the Polish Government, which, we trust, 
will be favorable, so that peace negotiations might be 
commenced at once without further delay. 

Signed: Commissar for Foreign Affatws, Chicherin. 

12. Polish reply to No. 11 (April 4, 1920). 
Chicherin, 

People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Moscow. 

The Polish Government has suggested Borisov as a 
place for the peace conference because Borisov has 
splendid railroad connections and because it can easily 
be reached by wireless and by telegraph, on both sides. 
It has rejected the offer for suspending hostilities be- 
cause the proper carrymg out of the armistice on a 
1,000 kilometer front would have taken: no less time 
than an agreement on the fundamental principles of 
peace. 

The command of the Polish troops did not have, nor 
has it now, any intentions of impeding the peace nego- 
tiations by aggressive operations, yet it does not bind 
the opposition by any terms that would deprive it of 
complete liberty of action. 

As regards further guaranties, as regards the person- 
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al immunity, and secrecy of official correspondence, the 
Government of People’s Commissars need not worry. 
The Polish Government has never given cause for any 
accusation of disregard for international law, never 
having detained representatives of foreign countries 
and never having violated the rights of couriers carry- 
img secret correspondence. If the Polish Government 
did not mention at all the question of guaranties, it is 
merely because it considered them as a matter of course, 
in regard to which there could be no doubt and which 
were automatically understood. ‘ 

Were it not for the delay caused by the failure of 
the Government of People’s Commissars to give an 
immediate reply, the peace negotiations could have been 
started on April 17, 1920. The responsibility for the 
delay falls on the Council of Commissars. 

The Polish Government is awaiting a final reply, 
considering a further exchange of notes relative to the 
armistice and place of meeting as futile. 

Some expressions used in the last radio-telegram 
compel me to state that the usage of language charac- 
terized by lack of regard is liable to render the nego- 
tiations more difficult if not altogether impossible. 

Signed: S. PATEK. 


13. Russtan Soviet Government note to Pol- 
and, April 8, 1920, replying to No. 12. 

Patek, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Warsaw. 

In consideration of the fact that the last note sent 
to us by the Polish Government bears the character of 
an ultimatum declining any discussion as to changing 
the place of negotiations from Borisov,—which as you 
know is inacceptable for us,—we are faced by the sad 
eventuality of not effecting the negotiations with Pol- 
and on account of the question of place, a fact that has 
no parallel in the history of international relations. 

While it is ready to accept any city in a neutral 
country or even in an Entente country—even London 
or Paris—and rejects only the choice of a city situated 
at the battle front or near it because of Poland’s re- 
fusal to conclude a general armistice—the Russian 
Government considers itself as having but one choice 
in the present situation, namely to address itself to the 
Entente powers, regarding it as its duty to acquaint 
the Polish Government with the note which it sends 
out to the Governments of France, England, Italy, and 
the United States of America. 


14. Russian Soviet Government note, April 8, 
1920, (simultaneous with No. 13), addressed to 
the Entente Powers. 

Sea for the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Eng- 


Carnarvon, for the American Ambassador. 

Paris, Quai d’Orsay. 

Paris, for the English Ambassador. 

Paris, for the American Ambassador. 

Rome, for the Council: Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Lord Curzon; Premier and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Millerand; Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Scialoia; Secretary of State Colby. 

After the Soviet vernment came out victorious 
from the struggle carried on against its innumerable 
foes, it has concentrated all its efforts upon the task 
of directing all the energies of the Russian toiling 
masses toward a peaceful development of the vital 
forces of the country for the purpose of its economic 
reconstruction. We are convinced that by acting thus 
we have been serving the common interests of all 

‘ countries, as it is Russian products which will have to 
be used for satisfying the want of necessaries of life. 

There can also be no doubt in our mind as to the fact 

that the trade relations which are being started between 

Russia and other countries are urgently necessary for 

Russia, but at the same time they are a matter of most 

serious consideration for the others. But the peace 
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activity to which Russia is desirous of devoting its ener- 
gies requires the cessation of attacks directed against 
Russia by enemies some of whom have not yet laid 
down their arms. 

Poland is still waging a war against the Soviet 
republics of Russia and Ukraine, obstructing in this 
manner their peace activities, hampering them in the 
work of exploiting their natural resources and deliver- 
ing to other countries the products of which they are 
in need. 

After it had received from the Russian and the 
Ukrainian Soviet republics assurances with regard to 
their peace desires, and expressions of their friendly 
feeling toward the people of Poland, and after it had 
received solemn proposals to conclude peace, the Polish 
Government has at last, on March 27, replied to the 
Russian Soviet Government expressing its readiness to 
take up peace negotiations. 

It is to be regretted that the mutual peace action of 
both governments has met with an obstacle that seemed 
to be of a minor nature but which has brought a situa- 
tion that offers no way of solution. While rejecting 
the proposal of the Soviet Government to conclude an 
armistice before taking up the peace negotiations, the 
Polish Government insists by all means on the choice 
of Borisov as a place for negotiations, although Borisov 
is situated in the very midst of the war zone and 
very near the battle lines of the Russo-Polish front. 

The proposal of the Polish Government to conclude 
a merely local armistice around Borisov while the war 
operations are proceeding on the rest of the front is 
on the face of it extremely strange and does not at 
all make the choice of the place more acceptable—a 
choice which the Russian Government in view of the 
circumstances is compelled absolutely to reject. 

The Russian Government has proposed one of the 
Esthonian cities, or Petrograd, or Moscow, or Warsaw, 
as a place for negotiations: but all of these proposals 
were rejected by Poland without permitting any dis- 
cussion with regard to the choice of Borisov and put- 
ting an insurmountable obstacle in the way of the peace 
action that had been inaugurated by both countries. 

We cannot but note that the Polish Government is 
merely following -slavishly the action of the German 
Imperial Government at the time of Brest-Litovsk. 
There is no paralell in the history of diplomacy that 
peace negotiations should break up on account of a 
failure to come to an agreement regarding the place for 
negotiations, ike 

Russia has no interest in carrying on the war. On 
the contrary it is strongly desirous of peace, in order 
not to be impeded in its work of interna] reconstruction, 
as well as to put an end to all hostile actions between 
the peoples of Russia and Poland and also in order to 
establish between them peace, mutual frientiship, and 
good neighborly relations. 

15. Russian Soviet Government note, April 23, 
1920, for publication abroad, concerning the peace 
negotiations with Poland. 

view of the stage reached in the conversations 
between the Soviet Government and the Polish Govern- 
ment regarding the subject of the place for peace par- 
leys, and considering the campaign conducted by the 
official Polish press against the Soviet Government, as 
well as the publication by the Polish Government of 
the communication sent by radio on the subject of par- 
leys with the Soviet Government, the latter considers 
it necessary to make the following statement: 

First. The Polish Government and press express 
their astonishment that the Soviet Government declines 
to accept the place proposed by the Polish Government 
after having asked the Poles to indicate the place and 
the day of meeting. The truth is—aside from the fact 
that the Polish Government has taken three months to 
reply to the peace proposal of the Soviet Government 
—the latter has never bound itself without further dis- 
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cussion to accept whatever place the Polish Govern- 
ment might indicate. Soviet Russia is not a vanquished 
country to whom the cormquerors may dictate their 
wishes, The suggestion of a place for the parleys by 
the Polish Government cannot be regarded as a final 
decision without the consent of the Soviet Government. 

Second. Moreover the Polish Government has not 
replied to our armistice proposa] and to our suggestion 
to meet in Esthonia, except by a refusal to continue 
conversations with regard to the place of the parleys. 
Thus the Polish Government in the course of a purely 
formal and incidental exchange of questions has sought 
from the outset to obtain a capitulation of the Soviet 
Government. Furthermore, while the text of the note 
of the Soviet Government was not published by the 
Polish Government, the official Polish press takes the 
liberty, in connection with this note, which contains 
only a proposal for a different place of meeting and 
the conclusion of an armistice, to engage in a series of 
extraordinarily violent attacks, in a tone without pre- 
cedent in any country; attacking the persons of those 
directing the Soviet Government, the Polish press an- 
nounces the refusal of the Polish Government to con- 
clude a general armistice. These are facts which can- 
not be ignored. 

Third. While all sorts of perfidious plans have been 
attributed to the Soviet Government because of the 
proposition, it is in truth so natural that it shoyld 
speak of peace that even a part of the Polish press, 
for example, the Robotnik itself, expressed the neces- 
sity of peace in a manner similar to that of the Soviet 
Government, and that at an earlier time. 


Fourth. In the official communication sent by radio 
by the Polish Government, we find mentioned that the 
Polish Government has categorically decided to refrain 
from every aggressive action during the parleys. ‘The 
Polish Government declares that the command of the 
army would not complicate the negotiations by aggres- 
sive actions,” while in a preceding note, to which refer- 
ence is made, there is a vague remark on the past and 
future intentions of the Polish Command, as follows: 
“Tt has not had and has not now any intention to em- 
barrass the peace negotiations by aggressive military 
actions.” In the same communication the Polish Gov- 
ernment declared itself ready to continue the parleys 
for the convocation of a Russian-Polish peace con- 
ference. 

Fifth. The Soviet Government on its side is disposed 
to continue the conversations, interrupted by the pre- 
ceding ultimatum of the Polish Government, and its 
peaceable intentions have not changed. All alleged com- 
plications created by the so-called aggressive intentions 
of Soviet Russia are nothing but deliberate inventions. 
Many times the Polish press itself has admitted that 
the offensives of the Polish troops were not caused by 
Russian offensives, but represented only concentrations 
of troops. In truth, there have lately. been on the 
Polish front only combats of secondary importance, 
strictly local, and the movements undertaken by the Red 
troops were nothing but a reply to aggressive actions 
of the Polish troops and never had any other charac- 
ter than that of defensive operations. 


Sixth. The Polish Government, in its last communi- 
cation, declares itself ready to continue the parleys 
without mentioning the ultimatum on the question of 
the place. The Soviet Government takes notice of the 
informal, yet categorical promise contained in the last 
communique, to refrain from any aggressive action 
durin the negotiations, The Soviet Government, on 
its side, is animated with the desire of finding, in re- 
gard to the question of the place for the parleys, a set- 
tlement equally acceptable to both parties. Not being 
able to accept Borisov or any other locality on the 
front line, or in proximity to this line, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would consent to engage in negotiations, for 
example, at Grodno or at Bielostok, provided that the 
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delegations would be assured there the customary and 
indispensable technical facilities. 

Seventh. The Soviet Government considers it prob- 
able that a belligerent would not refuse to undertake 
Negotiations on its own territory, and in places that 
would offer no cause for concern from the standpoint 
of any considerations of a so-called internal-political 
nature. 


PETLURA IN WARSAW. 


In the newspaper Commune, C. Markatun, & 
member of the Ukrainian National Committee in 
Paris, characterizes Petlura’s stay in Warsaw as 
follows: 

At the end of November, 1919, Mr. Petlura and his 
friends came to Warsaw. Petlura bought a beautiful 
villa for 300,000 Polish marks im the Alley of Roses, 
House No. 6. His friends stopped at Saxon Hotel, 
which was considered the best in Warsaw. 

The whole crowd lived in luxury, and spent their 
stolen money very lavishly. That’s how the Govern- 
ment of Ukraine hved in Warsaw! 

Petlura and his aides were engaged in various in- 
trigues, entertained Polish diplomats, and Petlura him- 
self had the honor of having the President of the 
Polish Republic, Pilsudski, to dinner at his home. 

Petlura, by his policy at Warsaw, appears to wish 
to be considered as the only man, in whose power it is 
to determine Ukraine’s attitude towards Poland for 
the future. 

He had no choice but to offer to Poland an Ukrainian 
mandatory and the organization of a Polish adminis- 
tration in Ukraine for the period of 25 years. The 
newspapers of Wasaw clearly state, that Gen. Pil- 
sudski consented to this plan and that the Polish Com- 
missar, Gen. Minkevich, was assigned to Volhynia and 
Podolia. At the tara time, upon Petlura’s authoriza- 
tion, a special Ukrainian regiment is being organized in 
Poland under the command of Udovichenko, who was 
supposed to drive the “Muscovite hordes” from Ukraine. 

That’s how Petlura is disposing of Ukraine. The 
people and the Ukrainian army think differently. The 
Ukrainian army, numbering 5,000 to 10,000 at the end 
of November, 1919, has joined the Bolsheviki. Even 
Pavlenko, who, only a short time ago, was a disciple 
a Petlura’s, is fighting in behalf o fthe Bolsheviks at 

ev. 

It is not clear what power Petlura and Count Tish- 
kevich represent at Paris. However, they are preach- 
ing holy crusades against Moscow by the 40,000,000 
“Ukrainian people.” 
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The Red Army of Labor 


DECREE OF THE WORKERS’ AND PEASANTS’ COUNCIL OF DEFENCE ON THE Fiest REVOLUTIONARY 
LasBok ARMY. 


1. The Third Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Army is to be utilized for labor purposes. This 
army is to be considered as a complete organiza- 
tion; its apparatus is neither to be disorganized 
nor split up, and it is to be known under the 
name of the First Revolutionary Labor Army. 

2. The utilization of the Third Red Army for 
labor purposes is a temporary measure. The period 
is to be determined by a special regulation of the 
Council of Defence in accordan¢e with the ey 
situation as well as with the character of the wor. 
which the army will be able to carry out, and will 
especially depend on the practical productivity of 
the labor army. \ 

3. The following are the principal tasks to 
which the forces and means of the third army are 
to be applied: ; 
First: 

a) the preparation of food and forage in ac- 
cordance with the regulation of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Food, and the concentration of these 
in certain depots; 

b) the preparation of wood and its delivery to 
factories and railway stations; 

c) the organization for this purpose of land 
transport as well as water transport ; 

d) the mobilization of necessary labor power for 
work on a national scale ; 

e) constructive work within the above limita as 
well as on a wider scale for the purpose of intro- 
ducing, gradually, further works. 

Second : 

f) for repair of agricultural implements ; 

agricultural work, etc. 

4. The first duty of the Labor Army is to se- 
cure provisions, not below the Red Army ration, 
for the local workers in those regions where the 
army is stationed; this is to be brought about by 
means of the army organs of supply in all those 
cases where the President of the Food Commis- 
sariat of the Labor Army Council (No. 7) will 
find that no other means of securing the n 
provisions for the above mentioned workers are to 
be had. 

5. The utilization of the labor of the third 
army in a certain locality must take place in the 
locality in which the principal part of the army 
is stationed; this is to be determined exactly by 
the leading organs of the army (No. 6) with a 
subsequent confirmation by the Council of Defence. 

6. The Revolutionary Council of the Labor 
Army is the organ in charge of work appointed, 
with the provision that the locality where the 
services of the Labor Army are to be applied is to 
be the same locality where the services of the 
Revolutionary Council of the Labor Army enjoys 
economic authority. 

%. The Revolutionary Council of the Labor 


Army is to be composed of members of the Revo- 
lutionary War Council and of authorized repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Commissariat for Food, 
the Supreme Council for Public Economy, the 
People’s Commissariat for Agriculture, the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Communication, and the 
People’s Commissariat for Labor. 

An especially authorized Council of Defence 
which is to enjoy the righta of presidency of the 
Council of the Labor Army is to be put at the 
head of the above Council. 

8. All the questions concerning internal mili- 
tary organizations and defined by regulations of 
internal military service and other military regula- 
tions are to be finally settled upon by the Revolu- 
tionary War Council which introduces in the in- 
ternal life of the army all the necessary changes 
arising in consequence of the demands of the eco- 
nomic application of the army. 

9. In every sphere of work (food, fuel, railway, 
etc.,) the final decision in the matter of organizing 
this work is to be left with the representative of 
the corresponding sphere of the Labor Army 
Council. 

10. In the event of radical disagreement the 
case is to be transferred to the Council of De- 
fence. 

11. All the local institutions, Councils of Pub- 
lic Economy, Food Committees, land departments, 
etc., are to carry out the special orders and instruc- 
tions of the Labor Army Council through the lat- 
ter’s corresponding members either in its entirety 
or in that sphere of the work which is demanded 
by the application of the masa labor power. 

12. All local institutions (councils of public 
economy, food committees, etc.) are to remain in 
their particular localities and carry ont, through 
their ordinary apparatus, the work which falls to 
their share in the execution of the economic plans 
of the Labor Army Council; local institutions can 
be changed, either in structure or in their func- 
tions, on no other condition except with the con- 
sent of the corresponding departmental represen- 
tatives who are members of the Labor Army Coun- 
cil, or in the case of radical changes with the 
consent of the corresponding central department. 

13. In the case of work for which individual 
parts of the army can be utilized in a casual man- 
ner, a8 well as in the case of those parts of the army 
which are stationed outside the chief army, or 
which can be transferred beyond the limits of this 
locality, the Army Council must in each instance 
enter into an agreement with the permanent local 
institutions carrying out the corresponding work, 
and as far as that is practical and meets with no 
obstacles, the separate military detachments are 
to be transferred to their temporary economic 
disposal. 
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14. Skilled workers, in so far as they are not 
indispensable for the support of the life of the 
army itself, must be transferred by the army to 
the local factories and to the economic institutions 
generally under direction of the corresponding 
representatives of the Labor Army Council. 

Note: Skilled labor can be sent to factories 
under no other condition except with the consent 
of those economic organs to which the factory in 
question is subject. Members of trade unions are 
liable to be withdrawn from local enterprises for 
the economic needs in connection with the prob- 
lems of the army only with the consent of the 
local organs. 

15. The Labor Army Council must, through 
ita corresponding members, take all the necessary 
measures towards inducing the local intitutions 
of a given department to control, in the localities, 
the army detachments and their institutions in 
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the carrying out of the latter’s share of work with- 
out infringing upon the respective by-laws, regu- 
lations, and instructions of the Soviet Republic. 

Note: It is particularly necessary to take care 
that the general State rate of pay is to be ob- 
served in the remuneration of peasants for the de- 
livery of food or the preparation of wood or other 
fuel. 

16. The Central Statistical De t im 
agreement with the Supreme Council for Public 
Economy and the War Department is instructed 
to draw up an estimate defining the forms and 
period of registration. 

1%. The present regulation comes into force 
with the moment of its publication by telegraph. 

President of the Council of Defence, 
V. Unianov (LEN). 
S. Briohkina, Secretary. 
Moscow, January 15, 1920. 
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Possibilities of a World War in the Polish Offensive 


The following is an interview of the special 
correspondent of the N. Y. Forward with the 
Soviet Commissar for Means of Communication, 
Leonid Krassin, whose biography appears in this 
issue, 

“Our commercial delegation is in possesion of 
proofs, which confirm the hypocritical part played 
by the British Government. We find that the Bri- 
tish Government entered into an agreement with 
the Japanese Government. According to this 
agreement, Japan will receive preference in the 
richest sections of Siberia. The p of this 
clause is to prevent the development of American 
industry in Russia. Moreover, the British capi- 
talists receive, by virtue of this agreement, many 
concessions in China and Siberia. 

“While entering into agreements with the Jap- 
anese Government, the British Government is also 
supporting the Polish offensive in the Ukraine, 
and demands that Latvia and Finland cease their 
peace negotiations with Soviet Russia and await 
the results of the Polish offensive. 

“France and Rumania are also supporting the 
Polish army with the aim of creating a Ruasian 
counter-revolutionary army in order to begin in- 
tervention in Soviet Russia on a large scale. 

“The British Government announced in 
Parliament that it had not stopped negotiations 
with our commercial delegation, but these negotia- 
tions were merely suspended for the time being. 
But this is not true. The British Government 
was not sincere when it made such a statement 
in Parliament. The truth is that the British 


Government broke off negotiations with our dele- 


gation almost a month ago. 
' “Despite the fact that we inquired as to its in- 
tention to enter into new negotiations, the British 
Government did not find it necessary to give us a 
definite reply. 

“Our delegation aimed to establish commercial 


yelations with England, as we cannot expect to 
receive the necessary products from France; 
France can only supply articles of luxury. 

“Soviet Russia possesses at present numerous 
supplies of commodities, including 250,000,000 
poods (1 pood—3é6 lbs.) of Baku petroleum ; but 
we need locomotives and railway equipment. 

“Our delegation is leaving for Russia without 
the hope of receiving aid from the Allied 
It is our opinion that the new policy adopted by 
the Allied governments will bring about a world 
catastrophe. The Polish offensive will soon throw 
the entire world into a conflagration of war, m 
which all European countries will be involved. — 

“The Italian Government is trying its utmost to 
put out this fire, but the French Government in- 
terferes, in the hope of receiving a loan from the 
United States for the purpose of subsidizing the 
Polish campaign against Russia. 

“The situation within Russia is very hopeful. 
The Soviet Army is victorious in the Caucasus, 
notwithstanding the presence of the British army 
and navy there. The south of the Caucasus is 
looking forward to the entrance of the Red Guards, 
whom they regard as their saviors. Moreover, we 
attach great importance to the fact that seriow 
revolts are taking place in the rear-line of the 
Polish army, among the White-Russians, Ukrain- 
ians and Lithuanians. 

“The economic condition within Russia is m- 
proving and becoming more stable from day to 
day; and our delegation is retutning to Ruses 
full of hope.” 


SUBSCRIBE TO SOVIET RUSSIA 


If you are going to the country, you will not want 
to depend on chance or on a news-stand for 


your copies of Sovrer Russia. You may be sure 
of its delivery regularly for three months by send- 
ing us one dollar for that purpose. 
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Two Months on a Death Train 


(Continued from a Previous Issue of Soviet K ussia) 


October 19. Night. We slept today. Read a 
newspaper. Not a word of truth. The calumnies 
they say about the Reds! According to this paper’s 
reports the Whites have recaptured Samara, but I 
do not believe it. 

The raliway workers in Siberia are on strike. 
They are making economic and political demands. 
Will it bring any resulta? A ray of hope that will 
probably not vanish! 

* The train is moving. Now they are saying that 
we will be left in Irkutsk; that we will be taken 
no farther. 

This evening they again called the nun and two 
other women for a “hearing” . . . They went 
accompanied by the overseer of the car. Seeing 
this the officers were obliged to let them go. . . 
Evidently they had not enough audacity to force 
them to remain with them now. 

October 20. Novo-Nikolaievsk. We have halted 
at the station. Negotiations are proceeding ta 
have us remain here. It is said we will be fed 
here... 

We had our dinner brought to us in the cars. 
This was fetched to us by prisoners who were al- 
lowed to leave their cars for the first time. They 
presented a terrible aspect—thin, bearded, filthy, 
almost blackfaced and shabby One is 
shocked to look at them... , 

We are going away from‘here. The local au- 
thorities will not have us and request our speedy 
departure. No one wants us, no one needs us, 
we are useless people in this world. . . 

Taigo Station, October 22. Have not written 
for two days, simply because there was no tech- 
nical or physical possibility. I have lived through 
@ great deal during this time . . . I shall at- 
tempt to describe the incidents in the order of 
their occurrence. 

On the 20th the entire convoy became drunk. 
They were shooting into the cars all day long. 
The result was several killed, among them a wom- 
an, and a score wounded. We passed the day in 
terror. We had no desire to die from the bullet 
of a drunken officer or soldier . . . The criminal 
women, who usually quarrel and throw the most 
vulgar and disgraceful epithets at each other, now 
lay in their corners quiet and speechless, shivering 
with fear. 

Yesterday the train halted on the road. Much 
enow had fallen and the wind was very strong. 

We lay close to each other eo as to keep warm. I 
now feel no hunger on account of the bitter cold. 
Suddenly we heard the bars of our car being re- 
moved. We became frightened. The door opened 
and officer Kalaturin, excited and frightened, en- 
tered. He asked aid for a wounded officer. I 
jumped up joyfully and went along with him at 
once, 


In the officers’ car [ saw the following scene: 
About six officers, all young and drunk. Several 
drunken valets were also there. In the center 
was a red-hot stove. Some officers were sleeping, 
others were sitting with a bottle of alcohol in 
their hands . . . The wounded officer lay pale 
and frightened. I approached him and examined 
his wound. It was a serious wound in the stom- 
ach. I dressed it and told them that he would 
have to be taken to the nearest station for an 
operation. He would have to be sent to Tomsk. 

I was with the patient all day as the officers 
would not let me leave them alone with the wound- 
ed man, 

The train reached a station about eighty versts 
from Taigo Station. It was there that I went, 
accompanied by an officer, to procure an ambulance 
train and bandages. I was obliged to wait at the 
apothecary’s. The officer had left and I remained 
unguarded. The night was dark. The place was 
totally unfamiliar to me. I was penniless, without 
a passport, without even a cloak, just wrapped in 
a shawl . . . and yet I wanted to escape. But 
now I was confronted by the thought that the rest 
of the prisoners might suffer on account of me, 
and this conquered my desire to flee. I returned 
to the train. The wounded officer was sent away 
in an ambulance car and I had to escort him until 
we reached ‘Taigo. 

I wish to emphasize that our physical condition 
has a greater influence upon our psychology than 
I had imagined. 

In the ambulance train I had felt so 
I had completely forgotten that T woul 
return to train in a few hours... 

. I had indulged in a good wash, sat on a bench 
instead of on the floor, and attended to a lot of 
other personal needs. 

It ig interesting to relate how Lieutenant Kunak 
(a cut-throat) was wounded. One of the Czechs 
had, by mistake, shot into the officers’ car instead 
of into the prisoners’ car, (he must have been very 
drunk), and wounded Kunak in the stomach... 
How glad I am that it happened . What a 
useful mistake! ... 

I shall now attempt to influence the. officers 
in the prisoners’ behalf. I already asked them 
to refrain from mistreating the women . . . They 
promised to help abolish it. I shall ask them to 
allow me to enter the cars of the wounded com- 


that 
have to 


-rades, perhaps, I can ameliorate their sufferings. 


There were significant events at Taigo Station. 
The railway workers were preparing to rescue us. 
The guards were ready for the attack with ma- 
chine guns, and armed themselves besides. But 
the attack had not materialized. The one good 
thing gained by the railway workers by their 
threats was the promise of furnishing the cars 
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with stoves. We are now living in hape of having 
stoves put in. 

October 28, Taiga Station. They are going to 
have stoves put in our cars. 

Evening. There are stoves in about one-third 
of the train. Also cots. The command promises 
to have them installed at the next station, as they 
have no more here. 

We are moving ahead. Nearing Krasnoyarsk. 
The people are exhibiting great sympathy towards 
us. They are doing everything possible to make 
our condition less miserable. They are bringing 
us plenty of food, even if they have to submit to 
a blow from the convoy’s rifle butt quite often 
: The women are shedding tears at the sight 
of ‘us. We hear them calling us tender names. 
We begin to have pity on ourselves . . . 

At a Junction beyond Tai When the crowd 
began to aproach us with food the officer gave 
orders to shoot. I do not know the results, but 
they say that one workman was wounded. 

October 24, Krasnoyarsk Station. Today was 
one of the best and worst days for me. I received 
the privilege from the officer on duty, Kolotuchin, 
of visiting the wounded and sick comrades. What 
I saw there is beyond description. There were 
sixty men in one car, filth all around, foul air— 
and amidst such an atmosphere lay the sick (I 
think with typhus) and the wounded on their cots. 
Their faces dirty and smoked. All of them plead- 
ing for my aid. But what can I do for them ex- 
cept rebandage their wounds? They are asking 
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for water. I was.permitted to take two wamee 
from our car to fetch water for them. We were 
busy around them all day, but we could not give 
them a reserve supply of water as they had no 
containers. All that some had were tin cans. 
Rarely did we find a tea-pot. We were carrying 
water to them the whole day and yet none had 
enough, but it was better than nothing . . . 

The local regime is somewhat more lenient: they 
permit the people to give us food and alms through 
the windows. All the prisoners crowd around the 
windows though only one or two people can stand 
there. There are four windows, or rather, holes 
in the car, two on each side, their size being about 
20 by 12 centimeters. They all stretch their 
hands out and beg for bread . . . “give me, give 
us bread” . The stronger ones seize the 
windows and receive all the offerings of the peo- 
ple. Whether they share with the rest of the pris- 
oners is a question. . 

October 26, Irkutsk Station. We are in Irk- 
utsk. (They say that we can be moved no farther. 
Our command is in the town negotiating with the 
local authorities. Near us there are-a couple of 
evacuated trains from Samara. They comprise 
soldiers of the “People’s Army.” The soldiers are 
offering us bread, soup, and sugar—in a word, 
everything they possess. We recognized a few 
through the windows (Jewish workers). They 
brought us money, food and cigarettes. I dis- 
tributed these to the entire car. 

(To be continued) 
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Two Cultures 


By Maxim Gorky. 


Always and everywhere history has developed 
the man of the village and that of the city as two 
psychologically distinct types. The difference is 
becoming greater and greater, as the city rushes 
ahead with the speed of Achilles, and the village 
trots along with that of a turtle. 

The rural dweller is a being, who from the very 
first days of spring and until late in autumn makes 
grain to sell the greater part of it, and to consume 
the smaller part of it during the accursed, merci- 
lessly cold winter. 

No doubt the “living gold of the rich fields” is 
very beautiful in summer, but in the fall, instead 
of gold, the shabby naked ground remains, which 
again calls for hard labor and again unproductively 
sucks out valuable human energy. : 

This man—the whole of him—inwardly as well 
as outwardly—is a slave to the powers of na- 
-ture; he does not struggle against them—he mere- 
ly adapts himself to them.. The ephemeral results 

of his labor do not and cannot inspire in him self- 
respect and confidence in his creative abilities. 
Of all his labors there remain on earth only straw 
and a dark, crowded, straw-covered hut. 

The work of the peasant is extremely hard, and 
this burden combined with the poor results ob- 
tained from his labor, naturally implant in his 
heart a dark sense of ownership, making him al- 
most immovable. This instinct is almost immune 
to all teachings which consider that the first man’s 

gin lies in this very instinct of private property, 
and not in the joke played on foolish Adam by 
the Devil and by Eve. 

When one speake of bourgeois culture, I think 
of village cultnre—if it is possible to combine 


these two words, culture and village; in the spirit- 
ual sense these two words cannot be combined. 
Culture is the process of creation of thought, the 
embodiment of these in the form of books, ma- 
chines, scientific instruments, paintings, structures, 
monuments, in various objects which present the 
crystallization of ideas, act as an inspiration for 
other ideas, and, increasing in quantity, encircle 
the entire world endeavoring to discover the most 
mysterious causes of all its phases. 

The village does not create such culture and in 
general it does not erect monuments other than 
songs and proverbs. Yes, indeed sad is the melan- 
choly song of the village. Its sorrowful lyric, it 
seems, can soften rocks. But rocks are not soft- 
ened by songs, neither are people. Indisputably 
the village has much sad poetry and it lures us 


‘on to the path of erroneous sensitiveness, but im- 


measurably more significant in substance as well 
as in volume is the prose of the village, its ani- 
mal epic prose which is still in existence. The 
village idylls are hardly noticeable in the continu- 
ous drama of the peasant’s everyday life. 

In comparison with the passive, half-dead psy- 
chique of the old village the urban bourgeoisie is, 
at a certain stage the most valuable creative in- 
centive; it is that strong acid which is fully capa- 
ble of dissolving the peasant’s iron soul, which 
is soft in appearance only. The inertness of the 
village can only be conquered by knowledge and 
by the introduction of a large socialistic economy. 
It is necessary to have an enormous amount of ag- 
ricultural machines; they and they only will con- 
vince the peasant that private ownership is a 
chain by which he is bound; that it is spiritually 
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disadvantageous for him; that unintelligent labor 
is unproductive and that a mind disciplined by 
knowledge and ennobled by art will be an honest 
guide om the path of liberty and happiness. 

The labor of the city dweller is fabulously vari- 
able, monotonous and eternal. Out of bits of earth, 
turned into bricks, the city dweller builds palaces 
and temples; out of shapeless chunks of iron ore 
he creates machines of surprising complexity. He 
has already subordinated natural energies to his 
lofty aims and they serve him as the Djins in 
orienta] tales served the sage who enslaved them 
by the power of his wisdom. The city dweller 
surrounds himself with an atmosphere of wisdom. 
He always sees his will embodied in a variety of 
wonderful things, in thousands of books, pictures 
in which by word and brush have been impressed 
during the centuries the majestic tortures of his 
inquisitive spirit, his dreams and hopes, his love 
and hatred—his entire immense soul, which is al- 
ways thirsty for new ideas, deeds, forms. 

Although he is enslaved by state politics, yet the 
city dweller is innately free, and by force of this 
spiritual freedom he destroys and creates forms of 
social life. 

Being a man of deeds—he has created for him- 
self a painfully tense, sinful, but beautiful life. He 
is the instigator of all social ills, perversions ; he is 
the creator of tyranny, falsehood and hypocrisy ; 
but it is also he who has created that microscope 
which permits him to see with such a painful 
clearness the most minute movements of his ever- 
discontented spirit. He has brought up in his 
spheres magicians of science, art and technique— 
magicians and sages, who indefatigably work for 
strengthening and developing these foundations of 
culture. 

He is a great sinner before his kind, but prob- 
ably a still greater sinner towards himeelf! he is 


Motherhood 


In revolutionary times, when all forces are di- 
rected to the protection of the gains achieved by 
the revolution, when all around there are enemies 
and danger, social construction is a difficult mat- 
ter. There are certain spheres of life, however, 
which do not brook delay. And the revolutionary 
government is obliged to make every possible ef- 
fort to settle such immediate and pressing ques- 
tions. 

One of the problems that cannot under any cir- 
cumstances be postponed is the one concerning 
infants, and the conditions of their physical and 
moral development. It is quite natural that in 
a state which is fighting for Socialism the ques- 
tion of infants, the question of the future genera- 
tion, for the welfare of which incalculable sacri- 
fices have been made, is a question of first import- 
ance, the cornerstone of special instruction. Soviet 
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a martyr to his aspirations, which, destroying him, 
give birth to new joys and new pains of being. 

His spirit—the accursed Ahasuerus—marches 
and marches into the fathomless future, some- 
where towards the heart of Cosmos, or into the 
emptiness of the universe, which he is perhaps 
called upon to fill by exerting his energy in the 
creation of something which is beyond the imagi- 
nation of the present day mind. 

For the intellect the development of culture is 
important for its own sake, irrespective of the 
results; the intellect in itself is first of all a phe- 
nomenon of culture; the most complex mysterious 
product of nature, its organ of self-knowledge. 

Of greatest importance to the instincts are the 
utilitarian results of culture, even those which 
help the outward welfare of being, though this 
may be a miserable falsehood. 

Therefore, at present, when the excited instincts 
of the village must inevitably enter into a strug- 
gle with the power of the city, when the city cul- 
ture—this fruit of centuries of activity of the in- 
tellect, which includes the factory worker,—is in 
danger of destruction and of being delayed in the 
process of development, the intellectuals must re- 
vise their attitude towards the village. 

There is no people—there are only classes. The 
working class has been so far the creator of ma- 
terial values alone, but now he wants to take active 
part in spiritual and intellectual work. The ma- 
jority of the rural masses aspire to strengthen by 
all means their position of land-owners—they do 
not state any other desires. 

The intellectuals of the world, of all lands are 
faced by one and the same problem—to devote 
their energy to that class, whose psychic peculiari- 
ties assure further development of the process of 
culture and are fully capable of increasing the 
speed of progress. 


and Infancy 


Russia has, indeed, made a great revolution in 
this sphere; it has approached the solution of the 
long standing questions in such a novel and cour- 
ageous manner, that notwithstanding all the prac- 
tical difficulties of the realization of the plans, the 
perspectives are nevertheless most favorable. 

To begin with, by a number of decrees and regu- 
lations, the infant is, from the moment of its earli- 
est days of babyhood right up to its youth, a state 
pensioner, so to speak. It is entitled to free feed- 
ing, tuition and recreation. A whole network of 
institutions has been created for it: homes, kin- 
dergartens, schools, children’s colonies; theatres, 
excursions, and concerts have been organized on a 
vast scale. But the state takes care of the children 
even prior to their birth,—the period of the moth- 
er’s pregnancy is taken into consideration by spe- 
cial regulations; these are for the purpose of free- 
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img the mother from her work during the last 
months of pregnancy, granting her the privilege of 
better feeding (increase of bread ration) and offer- 
ang her free medical aid. During the period of 
confinement the mother has at her disposal the 
use of a clinic (lying-in hospital) where there 
is organized the best possible feeding and care, 
(under the present conditions), which are uniform 
to all patients. This equality represents the inno- 
vwation which the Soviet Government was first act- 
ually to realize. There are no privileged children ; 
all are equal-and all are taken equal care of by the 
state. 

In the Soviet state all children, no matter who 

their parents are, are equal. And every prospective 
mother is well aware that she will find shelter for 
her babe. She is not only able to find a home for 
her child in the “Home for Mothers and Babes,” 
but she can live there herself one month prior to 
and three months after confinement. Should she 
elect to keep her babe in her own home and feed 
it herself, during six to eight weeks after confiae- 
ment, she is not only free from work or service (if 
she is so engaged) with the maintenance of full 
salary, but during the whole period of lactation, 
she has a right to claim financial assistance as 
well as improved feeding, which includes special 
rations of milk, cereals, and butter. This, under 
the present critical state of the food question, is 
extremely important. 

During the whole period of lactation the mother 
is bound to submit the child to periodical exami- 
nations by special doctors, in special dispensaries 
where children are weighed and inspected, and the 
mothers are given necessary advice and informa- 
tion in connection with the care of children. 

Of course, similar children’s homes, dispensaries 
and “Drop-of-Milk” societies were also’ in exist- 
ence formerly, but they bore a charitable charac- 
ter, were not compulsory but casual, and were in 
the nature of alms to the most needy. The Soviet 
Government abolishes this charity of “poor chil- 
dren’s aid.” It undertook to solve the question 
and substitutes the principle of “assistance to un- 
fortunate children” with the principle “there 
should be no unfortunate children !” 

There are a number of institutions which have 
charge of the children. Children of the youngest 

age are under the care of the Department of the 
Protection of Motherhood and Infancy of the 
People’s Commissariat for Social Maintenance. 
This department is in charge of a complicated 
net-work of medical centers, courses of study, 
homes for education, shelter, ete. Much has been 
done; still more is in the process of being created, 
and extensive plans for future construction have 
been formed. ‘The assistance of the best scientific 
forces of the country has been enlisted. Plans 
are formed in accordance with the latest scientific 
ideas, The aim of the state is by all manner of 
means to instil into the masses the necessary ele- 

mentary information, to popularize scientific medi- 

cal knowledge of hygiene and physiology, to trans- 
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form the mother into a reasonable help in the im- 
provement of the care of children. 

In connection with this the Moscow Department 
of Protection of Motherhood and Infancy has 
opened a permanent exhibition. This exhibition 
deserves the most careful attention. On its very 
threshold the visitor begins to feel that he has 
entered into a special world, an atmosphere of 
profound love and interest in the child. The first 
thing that draws his attention is the period of 
pregnancy. The walls are covered with anatomical 
pictures and drawings; these artistic placards con- 
tain principal rules of conduct which are to guide 
& pregnant woman, There are also, well con- 
structed statistical diagrams on heredity, alcohol- 
ism, etc. Embryo casts under glass cases in vari- 
ous stages of development, including pathological 
cases, are exhibited, as well as various objects of 
hygiene, both useful and harmful, with the cor- 
responding inscriptions and explanations. A com- 
plete dress for a pregnant woman, including the 
paper pattern. In the same detailed, artistic, pop- 
ular, and clear style everything in connection with 
confinement is represented, right down to the little 
table with the indispensable drugs and other ob- 
jects. There are also exhibits in connection with 
the period of infancy. Every aspect of the life 
of a child, healthy as well as diseased, is illus- 
trated clearly and fully. Every form of child ail- 
ment is represented showing the most evident 
symptoms, demonstrating the corresponding or- 
gans injured by disease, as well as full size parts 
of the body. Here are also shown statistical tables 
illustrating causes of diseases, highly artistic rep- 
resentations throwing light on the “history of cou- 
tagion” through flies, etc., etc. There are exhibits 
of utensils, toys, various foods, useful as well as 
harmful clothes: all the stages of the care of a 
child in the question of food and medical attend- 
ance are illustrated. All the most important mo- 
ments of the life of a child, all that demands the 
most careful attention of the mother is illustrated 
here in the shape of appeals, placards, striking re- 
minders, and appealing artistic pictures. 

Additions are to be made to this exhibition ; im- 
provements are to be added making the exhibition 
serve as a permanent illustration and example for 
mothers. 

There ig a cinematograph in connection with 
the exhibition; its aim is to illustrate by. means 
of a simple story the idea of the [uatitution of the 
Protection of Motherhod and Infancy, its prob- 
lems, measures, and results. 

This exhibition as far as idea and execution are 
concerned, is no doubt destined along with other 
similar undertakings of this Department of Pro- 
tection of Motherhood and Infancy to lay a real 
foundation for the great edifice of the future, the 
facade of which will be decorated in a brilliant 
marner by one of the newest and most dazzling 
mottoes of the proletarian banner: “Children Are 
the Blossoms of Life.” 
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In Red Muscovy 


By JuLes Rocqug. 
First Letter. 


African Blephants and Moscow Elephants—I Obtain a Pair of Boots—Workingmen as Ministers. 


My friends warned me—“You risk becoming a 
scapegoat for all the sins of the Entente Powers. 
If you are such a lover of strong emotions, why 
not go to Africa to hunt elephants? Surely this 
would be leas dangerous than to venture into that 
den of lions—Lenin’s Extraordinary Commission.” 

I did not follow the advice of my kind friends. 
Not that I am so brave, but I happen to know 
something about Russia. Our former ally, back- 
ward and uncivilized though she is, does not re- 
semble the Chinese in her treatment of foreigners. 
A foreigner,—especially if he is a guest from 
France—will in no way be molested by either the 
government or the people. You may object and 
point out the unpleasant experiences of foreign 
attaches at Petrograd; but then I am not going 
there with any political object, but merely as a 
peaceful and quiet observer. After all, I can look 
all the extraordinary commissions in the world 
straight in the eyes. And what can they do to 
me for merely belonging to a nation, which has 
produced Poincare and Foch, men so hated by 
the Bolsheviks? In the last resort I have an ir- 
refutable argument in my favor. M. Henri Guil- 
beau and M. Rene Marchand, both my compatri- 
ots and brother journalists, have been raised to 
the rank of heroes by Red Muscovy. Many years 
ago a great sinful city was spared for the sake of 
seven righteous men. Let us hope that owing to 
the presence of French representatives in the Com- 
mittee of the Red International our poor nation 
will not be irretrievably condemned. If the worst 
comes to the worst, I shall clutch at that straw. 
Why not? 

It is obvious that I have not been mistaken in 
my calculations. 

I have spent over a month in Moscow, and have 
not been shot. I have not come into collision with 
the Extraordinary Commission. In all the govern- 
ment departments where I have been, I met kind- 
ness and politeness such as exceeded all my ex- 
pectations. 

Don’t imagine that I cover myself with the 
cloak of Communism and bask in the reflected 
glory of my celebrated compatriots Guilbeau and 
Marchand. My conscience is clear. I never lied 
or pretended. I call myself by my real name and 
give correct information about myself. None the 
less I am given a good room in a “Soviet House” 
(i.e., in a nationalized hotel). I am kindly re- 
ceived and admitted everywhere. 

T shall say more,—last week I was given an or- 
der for the right to buy in a “Soviet” shop, a suit, 
a pair of boots, and an overcoat. To receive such 
orders in Moscow means that the recipient is an 


extraordinarily lucky fellow or a great favorite 
with the authorities. I must confess that I ob 
tained these orders without trouble. First of all, 
I lost my trunk on my way to Moscow, so that I 
was in fact left without my clothes; then I had 
to produce various proofs of this, and it cost me 
several days. Finally I was successful, and now I 
can proudly assert that Soviet Russia has 

nized me as a citizen worthy of a pair of boots. Is 
it not flattering? 

At the very last moment, the young man who 
was writing out the order for me asked: 

“Comrade, are you a member of the French 
group of the Third International ?” 

I must confess I was afraid this time: he might 
suddenly take me for a “bourgeois,” and “imperi- 
alist,” a “henchman of the Entente,” and would 
then furiously tear the order to pieces. 

But I was not to be tempted and told the trath 

“No,” I answered, “I have nothing to do with 
the Third International, but I am badly in need 
of a suit and a pair of boots.” 

The young man smiled and handed me the pre 
cious documents,—“Take them, Comrade,” he said. 

(Note.—“Comrade.” In spite of my confession 
that I am not in the International, “Comrade,” 
not “Monsieur,” or “Citizen.” Consequently he 
could not be even angry.) 

I must mention by the way that I got so used 
to the title “Comrade”: that on my return to 
Paris I risk appearing in a music hall revue or 
else getting into hot water; “Comrade Minister,” 
“Comrade Editor” . I must ask your indul- 
gence beforehand for one who will return from 
the land of the Red comrades. Here in Russia | 
should be offended if anyone were to address me 
in the old fashioned way. There is more intim- 
acy, trust and friendliness in the word “Com- 
rade” than in “Monsieur,” which sounds distant, 
and in “Citizen,” which is non-committal. 

A grey-haired Russian general, now in the serv- 
ice of the Red Army confessed to me that he, the 
ex-excellency, likes the word “Comrade.” 

“This form of address somehow makes you feel 
younger—‘Comrade.’ It reminds me of my youth, 
of my school days, escapades, friendly, mutual aid. 
I feel happier and thirty years younger.” 

I beg your pardon for the digression. Let us 
return to business. From the word “Comrade” 
to “comrades” in the flesh, and the wonderful 
things they managed in the two years of the Red 
Russian tragi-comedy. 

Partly owing to the various processes that one 
has to go through to obtain permission to buy at 
one’s own cost a suit and a pair of boots, partly 
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owing to other different causes, I first of all be- 
came familiar with the organization and work of 
the Moscow Soviet. 

(The reader is probably more interested in state 
than in municipal institutions. But I wish to be 
consecutive in my narrative and will tell of my im- 
pressions and observations in the order in which 
I received them. 

Moreover, in the “overturned cauldron of life” 
such as modern Muscovy is at present, many things 
are unlike our own. According to the Soviet Con- 
stitution (there is such a thing; the text is ex- 
hibited in all the offices and is printed in letters 
of gold on the new monument facing the premises 
of the Moscow Soviet) the mutual relationship be- 
tween the state and‘the municipalities is not such 
as exists in bourgeois governments. Russia is 
the land of Soviets. Every Soviet is self-con- 
tained and ig not subject to any one. Therefore 
in order to know modern Russia you must observe 
it not from above, but from below, from the local 
government to the central institutions. 

At the same time I imagine that my readers are 
more interested to see Bolshevism in practice all 
at once. The policy of the northern communists 
has been the object of many articles. The leaders 
of Red Russia, Lenin and Trotsky, have been 
painted and described many a time. But the les- 
ser heroes of my tale, the rulers of Moscow and its 
city districts, will appear for the first time before 
your eyes. 

We have to start, however, with a great hero, 
namely, Comrade Kamenev. 

He is the Lord Mayor of Moscow. The chief 
dignitary of Moscow. The president and the in- 
spirer of the “Moscow Council of Workers’, Peas- 
ants’ and Red Soldiers’ Deputies.” 

Needless to say, Comrade Kamenev is in no way 
a workingman or a peasant or a soldier. He is 
one of the most intimate friends of Lenin, Trotaky, 
and like them he is a former political refugee, a 
socialist, having published pamphlets and delivered 
revolutionary speeches at student gatherings in 
Switzerland. His past includes a prison and 
banishment to Siberia,—in fact everything that 
is demanded of a regular Russian politician. 

The real name of the Moscow Mayor is not 
Kamenev, but Rosenfeld. Such little misfortunes 
often occur to many leaders of the Russian Com- 
munists. However, there is no semitic touch in the 
outward appearance of Comrade Kamenev. He 
is fair, with grey eyes, and at a distance resembles 
(such is the irony of fate) Nikolas Romanov. 
My Russian friends assure me that in the speeches 
of Kamenev there is no trace of semitic accent 
so that his origin is wholly forgotten here, and 
Moscow workers acknowledge Comrade Kamenev 
as their leader without any doubt or hesitation. 

If the president of the Moscow Soviet is only 
a “workingman by conviction,” the same cannot be 
said of other city fathers. 

This is a circumstance which has astonished 
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me and is worthy of note: Moscow is ruled by gen- 
uine workingmen and proletarians. The admix- 
ture of “intellectuals” —ex-lawyers and journalists, 
who have become ‘workingmen and peasants”—is 
quite insignificant. ‘ 

The administration of a city of two million in- 
habitants is quite a difficult and complicated taak 
at all times. The management of a ‘commune” 
with two million souls, the management of a huge 
socialist city, is simply staggering. In addition 
to the municipal enterprises of former days, the 
city now manages the businesses of private per- 
sons and former limited companies. The munici- 
pality has become the sole houseowners, the sole 
hotelkeepers, the sole restaurant keepers, the wood 
merchants, manufacturers of cloth, booksellers, 
transport agency, furnishers, etc., etc. Consider 
all this and behold such a collosal undertaking— 
the largest in the world. It could swallow up all 
the enterprises of Rockefeller, Morgan, and Roth- 
child. . 

Such a titanic business is governed by working- 

men,—smiths or weavers, men who were consid- 
ered capable of doing only the primitive, purely 
mechanical work, organized by other people. 
_ “Life is still capable of producing miracles.” 
Such would be the outcry of the most pessimistic 
of skeptics, were he to find himself in that mirac- 
ulous city. 

Of course, workers rule by means of engineers, 
financiers, lawyers and various other specialists 
who are some contemptuously dubbed as “spetsi.” 

But these former rulers and administrators are 
now in a position of subordination and are under 
a cloud of suspicion. They are forced to work. 
The ruler, the leader, the administrator of the 
city and its departments are the workingmen, the 
only, all-powerful master and ruler, the aristocrat 
of our time. 

The sudden transition from the workshop to 
the office of state has turned the heads of many 
poor beggars. It has made them arrogant ‘leather 
commissaries” (leather jackets are the favored 
dress of the commissaries). 

It is difficult to enumerate all the mistakes and 
follies committed by the illiterate. but overcon- 
fident people accustomed to handle the axe, but 
who instead have secured the seal of office with a 
right to affix their name to documents. But we 
must be just. Among stupid and self-confident 
reformer there are others,—honest, upright and in- 
telligent. There ig quite a number of them. They, 
too, have muddled through a long path of errors, 
but have at last learned something useful. Spe- 
cialists confess that those who manage huge de- 
partments of the city now perform their duties 
to perfection. 

I myself had occasion to observe the ex-textile 
worker, Maximov, at work. He is now at the head 
of the Food Supply Department; also the ex-smel- 
ter, Ignatov, who is now manager of the Fuel De- 
partment. I have seen how these workingmen deal 
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with very intricate matters involving milliards of 
rubles. I can testify that they already possess 
the stamp of real statesmen, not in the sense that 
they can keep up appearances, but in the very 
best sense of that word; they can take a broad 
view of a question, they can select their assistants, 
they can estimate various circumstances which 
affect the case, and in a word, possess a broad 
political outlook. 

“The Workingmen’s Government” is not only a 
phrase, it is not a signboard to conceal demagogues 
bred by Genevese cafes or by students’ meeting 
places in the Latin quarters. No doubt the lat- 
ter type are also to be found, and a good number of 
them. But my intimate love of truth and equity 
make me affirm categorically: The Workingmen’s 
Government exists in stern reality. I saw it and 
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I studied it. I felt it. I do not say whether itis 
good or bad. But it is new, original and worthy 
of attention not only of sociologists and politicians, 
but also of our fellow-journalists,_searchers after 
novelty devoid of all principles. 


In my next letters I shall give you further de 
tails about the Socialist city and the endless od- 
dities and surprises which amuse and captivate me. 
I shall not leave Red Muscovy before I have ex- 
hausted that source of novelty. I don’t know 
what those African elephants, to whom my friends 
advised me to betake myself, would have done 
with me. But so far as the Moscow elephants are 
concerned,—I must confess that they have simply 
charmed me. 


Military Review 
by L.-Cot. B. Roustam Brk 


“One must know how to accept a loss when advisable, how to sacrifice a province, and mean- 
while to march with all one’s forces against the other forces of the enemy, compel them to battle, 
spare no effort for their destruction, and then turn them against the rematnder.” 


Y means of a skilful manoeuver which de- 

ceived the whole world, by showing a sudden 
weakness before the advancing Poles, the main 
Headquarters Staff of the Soviet Army learned 
the real strength and weakness of the Polish 
army. 
It is now known that in their dash on Kiev 
the Poles employed all their forces, sacrificing for 
this purpose even their strategical reserves of 
semi-armed and roughly trained militia. It be- 
came clear also that, in spite of all efforts on the 
part of the Allies, Poland cannot lopger expect 
any real support from the reactionary coalition. 
Neither England nor France could send their 
troops to Poland; while troops, and only troops, 
could have saved the Polish army before the 
Russian counter-attack attained its full progress. 

Although supported by her protectors with 
money, arms and ammunitions in abundance, Pol- 
and is short of men and has no hope of increas- 
ing her forces. Thus, having accomplished the 
concentration of its forces on the Polish front, 
absolutely assuring the final victory, the main 
Russian Headquarters Staff considered it possible 
to deal another blow against the reactionary 
coalition, a blow which may be more serious than 
all the previous blows which the Russian pro- 
letariat has inflicted upon the international re- 
action. This new blow is struck at British ag- 
gression in Middle Asia and the Caucasus. 

The surrender of Georgia to the Soviets, after 
the establishment of the Soviet Republic in Azer- 
baijan, was only a prelude to developments of 
great significance in the Middle Kast. 

“He who tries to defend everything saves 
nothing,” is a saying of Frederick the Great, often 
repeated by English and French military writers. 


FREDERICK THE GREAr. 


In the present casé, however, the English did not 
follow this good advice of one of the great- 
eat imperialistic Captains. After having lost the 
Caucasus and Armenia, it now seems that they 
have lost Persia as well. 


The appearance of the Red troops at Astra, 
a Caspian Sea port situated 70 miles south of 
Baku, which was followed by a speedy combine 
and attack by the Soviet land and naval forces 
on Enzeli, in the middle of May, resulting in the 
capitulation of the British command and_ the 
whole garrison of the port (Russian reactionaries 
as well as the British*) was a real triumph of 
the Soviet arms in Asia. 

“Seven cruisers and six transports, namely, all 
Denikin’s Caspian naval forces, fell into the hands 
of the Reds,” according to the Moscow wireless of 
May 25. “Fifty guns, 20,000 shells, more than 
twenty marine wireless installations, three field 
wireless stations, six hydroplanes, four seroplanes 
of the bombing type, 160,000 poods of cotton, 
23,000 poods of rails, 40 railway wagons, and 
about 7000 poods of honey” were also captured. 
“The entire White Guard Caspian Sea fleet is 
now in the hands of the Soviet Government” the 
message adds “and some of these vessels will be 
immediately employed for the transport of oil 
from Baku to Astrakhan.” (The Cristwan Science 
Monitor, May 25) 

Enzeli is situated on the southern bank of the 
Caspian Sea, about 250 miles north-west of the 
Persian capital, Teheran, and is connected with 
the latter by a very good road. The port and 


*) 500 British troops and all British civilians were 
allowed to leave Enzeli unmolested. 
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the road were built by the Russians and up to 
the outbreak of the Revolution in 1917 were under 
Russian control. Little has been known about 
the port of Enzeli, which is seldom found on ordin- 
ary geographical maps, but it had a great import- 
ance to the Russians because of its commercial 
situation. 

After the Russians withdrew from Persia 
according to the orders of the Soviet Government 
in 1917, the British at once occupied Enzeli as 
well as the Azerbaijan Republic, with the Baku 
oil field. The British took Batum and finally be- 
came masters of the whole Caucasus, which be- 
came a base for intervention. 

We know how the British scheme here failed. 
In spite of all misfortunes, however, England still 
obstinately tried to establish herself in the neigh- 
borhood of the richest oil fields in the world, in 
order to retake them at the first favorable op- 
portunity. 

Being forced to leave the Caucasus, the English 
remained in Northern Persia, while deserted and 
ruined Armenia was generously offered to the 
protection of the United States. This proximity 
of the imperialistic-capitalist coalition alarmed the 
Soviet Government, which understood that Eng- 
land was trying to annex Persia and transform 
it into a militaristic state, an undesirable and 
dangerous neighbor for the Proletarian Republic 
of Russia. It was well known in Moscow that 
the British War Office had prepared a plan for 
the transportation of Indian troops to Batum and 
that considerable forces were fully prepared to 
start for North-Western Persia from Mesopotamia, 
as well as from Southern Persia which is practic- 
ally under British rule. 

The Russian attack on Enzeli was accomplished 
just on the eve of realization of this new English 
plot and was a most important preventive move- 
ment of Russian strategy. 

According to the New York Globe of May 26, 
the “Bolshevik forces continue to pour into Persia 
and have occupied Resht, from: which the British 
troops have retired toward Teheran.” The capture 
of Resht by the Reds is of great significance. It 
is a large silk and cotton center which was for a 
long time in the closest connection with the Rus- 
sian market. 

That the Russian advance into Persia is far 
from any aggressive intentions toward the Persian 
people can be seen from the dispatch from Moscow 
(Associated Press, May 22), which reported a 
communication sent by Persia to Moscow a few 
weeks ago embodying an offer to send a mission 
to Russia and to resume diplomatic relations. This 
offer, it is stated, was welcomed by the Soviet 
Government and answered by a note from the 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Chicherin, based 
on a previous note to Persia despatched on June 
26, 1919, and intercepted by Denikin. This note 
announced the annulment of the secret treaties 
with Persia negotiated under the Czar’s regime, 
asserted the principle of noninterference, and pro- 
claimed the freedom of the Caspian Sea and the 
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settlement of boundaries by self-determination of 
the populations. 

Such an arrangement between Persia and Soviet 
Russia naturally conflicts with the policy of Great 
Britain in Middle Asia, in general, and in regard 
to Persia in particular. 

Great Britain has been accustomed to regard 
Persia as within her “sphere of influence” and to 
consider it her future colony for the simple rea- 
son that Persia lies on one of the routes to India. 
England had always watched apprehensively every 
movement of imperialistic Russia in Central Asia, 
interpreting it as a menace to India. Persia 
thus became the scene of a duel between two 
powerful imperialistic states, Russia and Great 
Britain. Trying to prevent Russia from becom- 
ing a naval power, English policy endeavored to 
keep the Russians from attaining further outlets 
to the seas. In 1854, during the Crimean war, 
and in 1877-78, during the Turkish war, Eng- 
land prevented Russia from reaching the Mediter- 
ranean through Turkey. Blocked at the Dardan- 
elles, the ambitious Russian imperialists turned 
their attention to the Pacific and to the Persian 
Gulf. But England still watched closely every 
movement of the Russian Czar. The Russo- 
Japanese war, skilfully planned by English dip- 
lomacy and backed by British capital, blocked 
the Russians from an outlet to warm water in 
the Far East, and during this conflict the Persian 
Gulf became British. The Russian Government 
was forced to abandon its projects of connecting 
the Trans-Caspian railway with Port Bender- 
Abass. Thence forward the real struggle between 
the British and Russians began in Persia. 

Politically, economically, financially, and moral- 
ly the Perbian people became the slaves of English 
and Russian ambitions. No constructive work 
could be undertaken in Persia except upon the 
initiative of the Russian banks in the north or of 
the British in the south, with the consequent ruin- 
ation of Persia’s independent economic life. Suc- 
cesses in the Far East after the Boxer campaign 
of 1900 and the completion of a new branch of 
the Transcaspian railway from Merv to Kushk on 
the Afghan frontier encouraged the aggressiveness 
of the old Russian Government in Persia. The 
Ministry of the Ways of Communication under- 
took to realize the railway concessions which Rus- 
sia had obtained from the Persian Government in 
1901, by which a railroad was to be built by the 
Russians from Tulfa to Hamadan, via Tabriz, 
crossing southward all Azerbaijan, with a branch 
line from Tabriz to Teheran also in project. These 
constructions were to have been accomplished by 
1903. Meanwhile a fierce diplomatic struggle was 
in full progress between Russia and England for 
the controlling influence in the Persian Gulf. The 
British claimed the port of Koweit at the north- 
western extremity of the gulf, while the Russians 
in turn threatened fo take Bender-Abass in the 
strait of Ormuz between the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of Oman. Serious friction arose between 
Great Britain and Russia on the one hand, and 
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between Germany, France and Great Britain on 
the other. This continued until 1907, when the 
Anglo-Russian Convention for the partition of 
Persia was signed with grave results for the con- 
tending powers. The Persian liberals obtained a 
sort of constitution from the Shah, Muhamed Ali 
Mirza, and the first Mejliss (parliament) was con- 
vened in the fall of 1906. Persia was practically 
in a state of civil war, with the reactionaries su 
ported by the Russian Czar’s forces in the orl, 
and by the British in the south. In 1908 the 
Parliament was bombarded by the Shah’s troops, 
or more properly speaking, by the Russian forces, 
and the autocracy was reestablished. 

The Turkish revolution in the same year, end- 
ing in the fall of Abdul Hamid, encouraged the 
Persian revolutioniste, and in the next year Shah 
Muhamed Ali was dethroned. In November 15, 
a new Mejliss was opened by Shah Ahmed, then 
a young boy. 

It was in the interests neither of imperial Rus- 
sia nor of imperial England to leave Persia to 
her own devices. Any program in the political 
and social structure of a liberal Asiatic State was 
looked upon as a dangerous example to the Rus- 
sian people as well as to the population of India. 
By means of endless intrigues, with the help of 
numerous agents and agent-provocateurs the two 
great “civilized” states, under the pretext of help- 
ing the Persians, kept the ountry in turmoil, 
meanwhile increasing their own military forces. 

The Russians finally occupied Tabriz and estab- 
lished there a military government to control the 
province of Azerbaijan, and the ex-Shah was 
allowed to undertake an expedition against Teher- 
an, thus provoking a new civil war in Persia. 
British Indian troops were landed on the Persian 
Gulf and penetrated into the country. 

The atrocities committed by the troops of Rus- 
sia and imperial England during this period were 
beyond description. 

When the Great War broke out, Persia officially 
remained neutral. Nevertheless her population had 
to suffer all the horrors of war. On several oc- 
casions the territory of Persia was invaded by 
the Turks, Russians and British. Many cities 
were absolutely destroyed and the peaceful popul- 
ation slain without mercy. In order to protect 
themselves from these horrors, the Persian Gov- 
ernment offered to join the Allied Powers in the 
war, but nobody paid any attention to their dem- 
and. Practically the whole population of Persia 
was plunged in misery. 

From this recital it can be easily understood 
what the feelings of the Persians have been to- 
ward both powers, Russia and Great Britain; and 
what enthusiasm the triumph of the Russian pro- 
letariat over world imperialism must have aroused 
in the Persian population. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that with the landing of the Russian 
Red Army at Enzeli, a revolution broke out in 
Persia, and that, as was reported from Constantin- 
ople, May 26 (N. Y. American), “The Persian 
Government is fleeing to the mountains, the ca- 
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pital Teheran being.on the verge of turning to 
the Soviet regime.” Even if this dispatch must 
be taken with reserve, there can be no doubt that 
revolution in Persia is imminent. The Persian 
population fully understands what is meant by 
the arpeee of the Soviet Army on Persian sal. 
They know that these Red Russian troops enter 
this country not as the enemies of former days, 
not with the purpose of annexing their land, but 
as real friends and comrades who, better thm 
anybody else, understand the sorrows of the Perm- 
an people, and who came to free them from the 
slavery of capitalistic imperialism. Having before 
their eyes the prosperity of Soviet Turkestan and 
witnessing what has happened in India, Turkey, 
Egypt, and other countries enslaved by imperial 
ism, the Persian people will be neither deceived 
nor frightened by the capitalistic coalition, and 
will be eager to accept the hand of friendship 
extended to them from the Kremlin. 

The attitude of Persia and the alliance of Soviet 
Russia with Afghanistan, with the establishment of 
Russian Consulates in Kabul, in Bukhara, and m 
Western China, and the establishment of a Govern- 
ment favorable to Soviet Russia at Khiva, are 
among the many indications which point to a new 
political alignment in Central Asia looking to 
wards Russia rather than to Western Europe for 
support. 

Imperialistic Russia was defeated by Grest 
Britain when Russian imperialism hammered at 
the gates of Constantinople and tried to take by 
force outlets on the warm seas. Proletarian Ros 
sia will get these outlets because its strategy is 
ieee opposite to the old strategy of the 

zars 


The old regime of Russia desired to control the 
necessary ports, and therefore was compelled to 
annex them by force. Soviet Russia does not plan 
annexation. Soviet Russia knows that she can 
gain access to these outlets through the establish- 
ment of sincerely friendly economic and political 
relations with the neighboring peoples. Such re- 
lations, it already appears, are on the eve of 
realization. 

According to the latest information from Aus- 
trian newspapers, a new battle has taken place 
between Great Britain and Arghanistan. The 
Agfhan troops have attacked the British forces 
along the Indian frontier which was crossed by the 
Afghans at several points. 

The. Austrian press express the opinion that 
the British are extremely weak in that part of 
India, thanks to the concentration of their Indian 
forces towards Western Persia, and at the pres 
ent time are outnumbered by the Afghans. 

The friendly relations between Afghanistan and 
Soviet Russia greatly compliate the general west- 
ern strategical situation in Central Asia and the 
latter may be altered, very unfavorably for the 
British. The Austrian military critics forshadow 
a possible war between Afghanistan and Great 
Britain. This situation cannot be considered as 
unfavorable for Russian strategy. 
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The Great Enemy — A Fairy Tale 


By Maxim GorkY. 


The Red Man and the Black Man are struggling 
with each other on earth. The unquenchable am- 
bition for power over man—that is the essence of 
the Black Man’s strength. Cruel, avaricious, and 
evil that he is, he has spread his vast pinions 
over the world and envelops the earth with the 
black shades of fear of him. His desire is that 
he alone is to be served by man, and, subjecting 
all the world to himself by iron, gold, and the Lie, 
he calls upon God only that He may confirm his 
black dominion over man. 

His words are: “All is mine! I am power— 
hence I am the soul and the sense of life; I am 
the ruler of all men. He who is against me is 

ainst life itself—he is a criminal.” The Black 

an is the dragon of whom the legends tell that 
dwells in the mountain caves. 

The power of the Red Man is his ardent desire 
to behold a life that is free, intelligent, and splen- 
did. His restless spirit is constantly aflame and 
illuminates the darkness of life with the many 
colored fitfull flashes of beauty, with the formid- 
able and challenging sunlight of truth, and with 
the calm rays of love. Everywhere his thought 
kindles a mighty flame of Freedom, and her pow- 
erful glow eagerly and ardently encircles our dark, 
blind earth and cradles it in the fair dream of 
happiness for all men. 

His words are: “The world is for all of us! 
All are equal. Deep down in the heart of each 
man there dwells a whole world of beauty; no 
man may be given, up to despair by making of 
him a dull tool of senseless power. No one shall 
subjct himself to another. No one has the right 
to subject others to him,—power for power’s sake 
is a crime.” 

The Red Man is Saint George, the slayer of 
the dragon, who has from time immemorial fought 
for beauty and freedom against the serpent of 
treachery. 

This battle, waged by the champion of truth 
against the monster of deception, includes all of 
life, all its joy and pain, its poetry and tragedy, 
ae loveliest and most pregnant legends of the 
earth. 

Between the Black and the Red there flits about 
a modest and restless little Gray Man. His pre- 
dilection is for a warm, well-fed, and comfortable 
life, and for the sake of this inclination he abuses 
his soul as a hungry prostitute abuses her withered 
body. He is ready to serve any master as a slave, 
if only his satiety and peace of mind are made 
secure. It is immaterial to him who it is that 
feeds him—a beast or a man, an idiot or a genius. 
All of life for him is nothing more than a mirror 
in which he beholds only himself. His hold on 
life is tenacious, for he possesses all the talents of 
the parasite. His soul is the throne of the slum- 
bering lizzard, known as “triviality,” and his heart 
is the dwelling fare of a pale fear; his desire is 
to enjoy much, but he fears all disturbances, and 


this produces a cleft in his composure and makes 
him lose all uprightness. He is always a pro- 
vocateur and instigator. 

Whenever the Black Man gains the upper hand 
in battle, the Gray Man prudently eggs on the 
Red one. 

“Look, how reaction is spreading !” 

Whenever the champion of truth and liberty 
seems to be coming out on top, the Gray Man- 
says to the Black Man: 

“Be on your guard, anarchy is spreading !” 

His. fetish is always the same: Order for me/ 
Even at the price of the spiritual death of the 
whole country—order ! 

And order for him means death for all who 
are living. 

Whenever he observes that the Black Man is 
exhausted with the struggle, he intervenes in the 
combat between the two and deceives both equally. 

Humbly and cautiously he approaches the Black 


Man. | 
“To be sure the people are like cattle, and need 


-a severe shepherd. But I believe it is now time 


to give them a little more tether. If you give them 
a little in addition to the nothing they now have, 
they will have, if not as much as they ask, at least 
more than they have now. This will calm the 
masses and lessen the danger that threatens from 
the Red Man; for all his strength lies in their dis- 
content ; therefore let me take it in hand—TI shall 
see to it.” 

And the matter is handed over to him and he 
carves out a warm, well-fed, and comfortable life 
for himself. 

The Black Man, after he has allied himself with 
the Gray, becomes a little less cruel, but a little 
more stupid and insipid in his lifeless rigidity. 
The Red Man becomes more and more bold, and 
then the Grey Man speaks instructively to the 
Red Man: 

“Of course it is now time to make a real at- 
tempt to approximate life to our ideal. But you 
cannot satisfy all people at once. Let’s do a 
little today and a little more tomorrow, and final- 
ly all men will have all they need. The strength 
of the wise man is in his prudent calculation! 
The Black Man will yield, if you will only under- 
take the thing carefully. Permit me. . . I shall 
arrange the matter with him amicably.” And 
whether he is asked to or not he makes use of 
the opportunity, and again establishes a warm, 
well-fed, and comfortable life himself! 

The Red Man again becomes more faint and 
pale, and the Black Man again unfurls the rust- 
ling pinions of his power. Life again becomes 
silent and dark, and breathes more heavily. The 
Gray Man now enjoys the amenities of quiet. 

He is capable, sometimes, of granting his fav- 
ors for nothing; on other occasions he will take 
pay. There is nothing for which he is not ready. 
But he will never really act, and, no matter what 
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he may appear to be doing, be is never either noble i 


or beautiful. 

This petty, double- wretch always takes 
a middle stand between the extremes, and selfishly 
prevents them from a ora iarape ahead 
eet Ga deal Giles clay tee ot 


Squatting down arrogantly between 


ee es 
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impotence he confuses the colors of life into a 
colorless, dirty, dull, and tedi sete 

The Gray Man merely retards the inevitable 
passing away of that which has been dead, 
and lies as an obstruction in the ep ares 
ing; he is the eternal enemy of all that is open, 
clear, and courageous . 


The Accomplices of Paul Dukes 


The outcome of the inquiry now in progress 
concerning the great plot prepared by Allied im- 
perialists and Russian counter-revolutionists at the 
moment Yudenich was threatening Petrograd, in- 
cludes interesting disclosures on the espionage 
agents directed by the so-called 
Paul Dukes. It is known that this chief adven- 
turer of the English espionage in Russia was in 
Russia from December, 1918, to August, 1919. 
He was busy gathering military information, put- 
ting himself in contact with all sorts of organiza- 
tions harmful to the Soviet power, supporting them 
in every way, and also gathering data on the func- 
tioning of the Soviet Government services, and the 
opinion of the various classes of the population 
concerning the economic situation of the country. 
One of his chief aids was Kurtz, a former Czarist 
police officer, well known to Rachkoveky, a friend 
ef Purishkevich, accused of espionage during the 
war, and condemned to nine months’ imprisonment 
and banishment from Petrograd; in other words, 
a man without any faith or responsibility, and 
ready for any misdeed. Kurtz had at his disposal 
several dozen informers, who provided him with 
the data required by Dukes. Among them were 
military and naval officers occupying high posi- 
tions in the Red Army and Navy, as well as em- 
ployea of Soviet institutions, and private individu- 
als. A number of them were convinced opponents 
of the Soviet power, who in their blindness and 
hatred were ready to support all the enemies of 
the Soviet power, even including foreign spies. 
Others were in the service merely for money. A 
few, after having begun by furnishing Kurtz with 
occasional information in casual conversations, 
later found themselves caught in his meshes and 
found no means of escaping, owing either to their 
cowardice or to their lack of principle. Finally, a 
few, did not even suspect the role that Kurtz was 
playing. Another important person under Dukes 
was & woman of about forty years of age, named 
Maria Ivanovna, who was intelligent, very ener- 
getic, and able, who even succeeded in having her- 
self admitted into the Communist Party, whose 
meetings she attended, and concerning the internal 
affairs of which she was in constant communication 
with Dukes. She regularly received information 
from the political section of the Soviet Army, and 
stood in relations with the military censorship of 
Petrograd as well as a number of other political 
organs. Thanks to her, Dukes was enabled to enter 


into relations at Moscow, with the organizations 
of the partisans of Kolchak and Denikin—the so- 
called “National Center”—and had an interview 
with the head of this body Shchepkin, by whom 
he was commissioned to go to London and to whom 
he promised money. 

In addition, Dukes had a number of agents 
whose names will be published later. Their func 
tion was chiefly to furnish him with all sorts of 
data, to support in every way all evidence of dis- 
affection toward the Soviet power, and to create 
for the latter all possible difficulties. Thus, they 
circulated alarming reports predicting a food crisis 
in Petrograd. One of them, the officer Kukshev, 
organized a band of deserters, which, however, was 
easily dissolved when they appeared in various 
forestry centers of Russia. Dukes received the 
representative of one of these bands, Skorzhinskv. 
and gave him a sum of money; with another head 
of such a horde, Popov, he was also in relations. 
In the month of March alone, Dukes gave 8,500 
rubles to these deserters. 

As occasion demanded, Dukes represented him- 
self to be a socialist or a monarchist. He was in 
contact with Keeling, as may be seen from letters 
arriving from Finland. He regularly sent the re- 
sults of his investigations by means of couriers, 
and in the form of cipher notes to the official 

lish representatives in the Yudenich army, to 
be forwarded to London. All data of military char- 
acter were communicated regularly to Yudenich, 
whom Dukes would either meet personally or whose 
chief co-workers were accessible to him on his 
travels in Finland. He was likewise in regular 
relations with Yudenich’s general staff. Dukes 
received money either by couriers or through the 
representatives of the English industrial world liv- 
ing in Petrograd. The latter, Gidson, for example, 
knew perfectly well what was the nature of Dukes’ 
activities, and regularly supplied him, as well as 
his aides, with large sums of money. At the end of 
August, 1919, when Dukes was officially recalled 
to London, he left Maria Ivanovna to take his 
place in Petrograd until his return. 

At the approach of Yudenich to Petrograd, the 
organization created by Dukes concentrated its at- 
tention almost exclusively on military matters. In 
frequent reports to the Yudenich general staff, 
this organization communicated detailed data on 
the extent, the morale, the armament, and the dis- 
tribution of the Red troops. When General Yu- 
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denich was at the gates of Petrograd, it created a 
group of military men, among whom were the 
former admirals Bakchirevy and Razvyozov, the 
former chief of the general staff of the Siberian 
Army Lundequist, etc., who were supposed to raise 
a rebellion in Petrograd in the rear of the Red 
Army. The group met at the house of Kurtz, the 
latter undertaking also to give weapons to several 
hundred apaches, in order to create trouble. The 
plan was only frustrated by reason of the fact that 
as the Yudenich menace increased, the sympathies 
of the population and the activities of the working 
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Workers’ and Peasants’ “Sverdlov’’ University 


The university recently opened in Moscow, which 
has been named after the dead leader, Sverdlov, 
and in which there are at present two thousand 
students, offers two courses, one theoretical, and 
the other practical. The purpose of the theoretical 
course is to equip the workmen and peasants, in 
the shortest space of time, with an elementary 
Marxian education, which is a necessary pre-re- 
quisite for participation in party, council, cooper- 
ative, or professional work. The purpose of the 
practical course is to prepare students who have 
been given the theoretical course, the Communist 
education, for practical work in city or country, 
at the order of the party or council. 

The fundamental theoretical course is obliga- 
tory upon all students, although one division of 
it may be elected while continuing the studies in 
all other divisions. 

Aside from the formal hearing of lectures, the 
theoretical course is conducted in comradely cir- 
cles and according to the methods of instruction 
used in normal schools. 

After the work in these sections is completed, 
the students are assigned to their respective Com- 
mnissariat, or to their respective party organiza- 
tions, in order that they may be enabled to perfect 
the theoretical knowledge already acquired by 
practical application. Studies are pursued all 
week, but Sundays are spent in cultural excur- 
sions, while the evenings are given over to visits 
to theatre and concert, arranged for by the Uni- 
versity. Studies last six hours daily, each lecture 
taking one hour to an hour and a half. In this 
six-hour day, are included all the comradely, nor- 
mal school, and other sessions of the day. 

A course may last six months, or six weeks, and 
is divided in the following manner: (1) the the- 
oretical course lasts eleven weeks; (2) comradely 
and normal school exercises last six weeks; (3) the 
practical course lasts seven weeks; the practical 
Commissariat activity takes two weeks. 

The practical course is divided into twenty-two 
parts, namely: 1, Agitation and Propaganda; 2, 
Organization ; 3, Economics ; 4, Communist Young 
Peoples’ Federations; 5, Political Economy; 6, 
Rural Economy; 7%, Food Problems; 8, Finance 
Problems ; 9, Workmen Insurance and Social Wel- 
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class, in the defence of the city, became so evident 
that the conspirators preferred not to run any 
further risk. When they were informed by the 
Yudenich general staff that the North-Western 
Government was not satisfactory to the majority 
of the counter-revolutionists, Dukes and Maria 
Ivanovna prepared a constitution for a government 
of which the engineer, Albrecht and the professor, 
Bykov were to be a part. The entire plot was 
discovered by the Soviet power and the instigators 
received the punishment merited by their crimes 
in November and December, 1919. 


fare; 10, Cooperative Activity; 11, Trade Unions; 
12, Public Ownership; 13, Supervision of Rail- 
toad Workmen; 14, Local Government; 15, Study 
of Law; 16, Study of Civilization ; 17, Postal and 
Telegraph Conditions; 18, Trade Conditions; 19, 
Study of Hygiene; 20, Conduct of War; 21, War 
Against the Counter-Revolution ; 22, International 
Relations. 

The method of teaching is, as already stated, 
practical. Immediately upon arrival at the Uni- 
versity, the student is given the oportunity to view 
all phases of governmental activity, as well as of 
party life, during which the direction of the teach- 
er is gradually relaxed, in order:to allow the pupil 
to develop his initiative and learn through self- 
activity. Any workman or peasant of either sex, 
eighteen years of age, who can read and write, 
may be admitted to the University, if he comes 
at the recommendation of a trade union, work- 
mens’ corporation, shop committee, or any other 
proletarian organization, or else at the request of 
a Board of Directors of the Government, or a dis- 
trict committee of the Communist Party. 

People with higher education are not admitted. 
Organizations which send students are pledged to 
provide them with clothes and shoes for the entire 
term of study, as well as with food,—and they 
must see to it that the food is sent regularly. 

At the University the student has at his dis- 
posal: sleeping quarters in the common dormitor- 
ies, bed-linen, library books, one pound of bread 
a day, luncheon and supper, writing materials, 
as well as 1,600 rubles a month. From the very 
beginning, the student takes part in the manage- 
ment and administration of the University, as part 
of his practical training. (To wit, superintending 
the kitchen and provisions, providing fuel, hy- 
gienic inspection, etc.) 

The organizations which send students are also 
pledged to the following: To pay the student’s 
railroad fare, and to pay the family of the student 
the differance between 1,600 rubles, and his former 
earnings. For those families that have sent sons 
or daughters to the University, and have an in- 
come less than 1,600 rubles per month, the Com- 
munity must provide, according to the rule for the 

families of those serving in the Red Guard. 
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The Spotted Typhus Epidemic 


By P. Masnuxov. 


[The following 
Fatherland,” on March 14, 1920.] 


Everyone knows that typhus is raging in the 
city. But very few know what monstrous shapes 
the epidemic has assumed, and how miserable and 
inadequate are the means for combating it which 
are at the disposal of the city. 

Owing to the fact that I have not the necessary 
data on hand, I am deprived of the opportunity 
of definitely pointing out one or another technical 
defect of our city medico-sanitary apparatus. I 
shall only bring to the attention of those people, 
within whom huanitarian feelings are still alive, 
an illustration of the poverty of the urban popula- 
tion. 

In the middle of January of this year, my wife, 
her brother, and I, who shared one room, became 
sick with spotted typhus. The physician, who 
diagnosed our cases, advised us to enter a hospi- 
tal without delay, but all our endeavors to secure 
means of transportation, were in vain. Finally, 
when twenty-four hours or more had passed, some- 
one succeeded in directing to our quarters an auto- 
mobile belonging to the American Red Cross. It 
proved to be a canvas-covered van (open in the 
rear), which had only one small foot-stool om the 
floor. 

There was neither a nurse, nor any one else who 
could help us enter the van, and our temperature 
was 105 degrees! Some way or other we slipped 
our clothes on and went to the city hospital, where 
we were examined and later sent to the typhus 
barracks. 

The barracks, which had previously been oc- 
cupied by. venereal patients, produced a depressing 
impression with its dirty walls and wooden floors, 
in contrast to the clean and comparatively spa- 
cious rooms of the city hospitals. 

The barrack was full of patients and had it not 
been for the efforts of the assistant-surgeon, we 
would have had to look for other quarters. 

Beds were found for my wife and for me, but 
her brother had to spend the first night on two 
wooden benches. Due to the late hour we were 
not compelled to change our clothes, but the fol- 
lowing morning we regretted having to change for 
the barrack clothes . They were torn and 
covered with ominous stains of all colors and 
shades. The bed clothes proved to be of the same 
kind. 

The room, in which we were placed, was a small, 
dirty, stifling, room, filled with all sorts of odors. 
It contained twelve beds. The number of patients, 
during our stay in that room, was often increased 
(only temporarily of course) to fifteen, and the 
newly arrived patients had to be placed on the 
floor . . . We ascertained later that it was im- 

ible to ventilate the room. 

It ia a well-known fact that the rash is always 
followed by terrific headaches, and it is easy to 


ing article appeared in a non-Bolsherik paper of Viadivostok, “The Voice of the 


picture the suffering of the patient who is placed 
on a-hard hay mattress and a hard pillow. But 
we were short of even such pillows, and upon 
the arrival of a new patient, searches were made 
. find out whether someone had grabbed two pil- 
ows. 

One of the remedies which offers some relief to 
the patient is a rubber bag filled with ice, placed 
on the head. But the whole barrack (100 pa- 
tients) possessed one bag in good shape, and two 
torn ones. The rest of the patients were given 
rags dipped in cold water which were called 
“towels” by the attendants. 

The frequent lack of water and light added to 
the torture. It appears to me absolutely abnormal 
that the sick should have to stand for those gems 
of city administration which the healthy part of 
the population puts up with. During my stay in 
the hospital, for a period of two weeks, there was 
no water for baths which are so necessary for 
typhus patients. 

The situation was somewhat better in regard to 
lights, as there were some lamps in the hospital. 
However, at night when the lights blew out, it 
caused a great deal of annoyance to the attend- 
ants, who began to rush through the quarters in 
search of lamps, of Which there were also very 
few (and at times there was a lack of kerosene) ; 
it was also injurious to the patients who were 
frightened by the darkness and were thus subject 
to additional excitement. 

Finally, the most terrible and tragic ircum- 
stance was the lack of attendants, chiefly of minor 
attendants. This led to such horrible consequences 
that it is hard to write about it... 

The typhus patients, when in delirium, were 
capable of the most unexpected action and there- 
fore required vigilant care. 

Very often at night the patients in my room, 
and often I myself, called for the atendants or 
nurses for about twenty minutes. Some patients 
shouted and woke their neighbors. The latter 
joined in the shouting and thus became greatly 
excited. After that, the sick brain brought on 
hallucinations . . . 

The Lord is merciful . . . I lost conscious- 
ness for about four days and the nightmares I 
had during that period were not worse than re- 
ality... 

During this period my poor wife threw herself 
out of the window in delirium. . There were 
no attendants in the room. The patients who 
happened to be awake at that time, began to shout. 
People rushed into the room, but it was too late. 
A half hour later the physician pronounced her 
dead. 

I may add that during my short stay in those 
barracks there were three similar attempts: one 
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man, who remained alive; and a man and a wom- 
an who broke the window panes and attempted to 
throw themselves out, but were prevented. 


THE RUSSIAN GOLD SUPPLY. 


The gold supply which is at present in Irkutsk, and 

which was guarded by the Czechs, must be transferred 
to the Soviet Power. 
_ The gold supply includes Russian gold coins, foreign 
ingots, bars and planchets. It likewise includes the gold 
of the Moscow, Kazan, and other branches of the State 
Bank. This gold supply was taken out of Omsk and 
is worth 645,410,096 rubles. 

In addition to that, gold articles belonging to the 
Chamber of Weights and Measures, gold and platinum 
nuggets, as well as alloys of gold and silver, and others, 
, are in 514 boxes of the mint. 

mot be estimated, but their approximate value was 
stated as being 6,122,021 rubles and 7 kopeks. 

Some of the gold above described was transferred to 
the Vladivostok branch of the State Bank. During the 
months of March, August, and September, 1919, 
190,899,651 rubles and 50 kopeks in gold were sent there. 
Besides, the above mentioned 514 boxes were also sent 
to Vladivostok. Furthermore, in the month of October, 
1919, gold ingots worth 10,567,744 rubles and 6 
kopeks, as well as Russian coins to the amount of 
33,000,000 rubles (totaling 43,567,744 rubles and 6 ko- 
peks) were sent to Vladivostok, but were held up in 
Chita. When the Omsk branch of the State Bank 
moved to Chita, gold ingots worth 486,598 rubles, be- 
longing to gold melting laboratories, were sent there. 

The regiment, which has just arrived at the station 
of Irkutsk, must have about 397,460,743 rubles and 78 
kopeks in Russian denominations. 

Isvestia of the Irkutsk Revolutionary Committee. 


HOW LIES ARE’ MADE. 


A Swiss newspaper relates the following inter- 
esting episode: 
When O’Grady met ‘Litvinov at Copenhagen, he re- 
Pade the latter with some atrocities alleged to have 
en committed in a certain town. Having heard noth- 
ing about these atrocities Litvinov asked O’Grady for 
his source of information, whereupon he was shown a 
copy of the /svestia (Bolshevik official organ) in which 
the atrocities were described in black and white. Natur- 
ally, Litvinov was astounded, the more so as at the 
time when the atrocities were supposed to have been 
committed, he was in that very district, and yet had 
heard nothing of them. He then made further enquiries 
on the subject in Moscow, and sought and found 
amongst his materials the number of the /svestia in 
uestion—but no mention of the atrocities could be 
ound in it. The solution was found by comparing 
his own with O’Grady’s copy of the I/svestia, and it 
was found that O’Grady’s copy was’one published by 
General Denikin. Leading articles, whole pages, were 
.simply reprinted from the real /svestia, and the name, 
appearance, and whole form of paper was almost a 
facsimile of the Bolshevik paper. At the same time 
various items purporting to be ordinary news damaging 
to the Bolsheviks were smuggled in—the whole being 
assed off abroad as the Bolshevik Isvestia! 
at?—Volksrecht, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Clever ! 


THE ICE-BREAKER IN THE KARA SEA 

(Social-Demokraten, Norway, April 20).—The 
Soctal-Demokraten learned from the Foreign De- 
partment this morning that the Department had 
pied received instructions from the British 

inister at Christiania to thg effect that the Eng- 
lish Government is ready to place an ice-breaker 
at the disposal of the expedition to the Kara Sea. 


Their exact value could. 
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This ice-breaker, however, will not be the Cosma 
Minnie, which had been considered the most likely 
ship for the purpose ; since the Mtnnte is to under- 
go important repairs, it will take too long to en- 
able the ship to be used for the present p : 

In pursuance of the telegram from England, 
applied to Prof. Frithjof Nansen, who was so kind 
as to give us the following interview: 

“The ice-breaker we can probably have is I 
suppose the Svea Tago. I am not acquainted with 
the ship, but telegraphic information I have 
earlier received from Russia leads me to think 
that it is a very good one, admirably suited for 
an expedition to the Arctic Sea.” 

“Will it take long to equip the ship for the 
purpose ?” 

“No, it should not take very long. We have 
asked to have the vessel taken to Tromsoe, in or- 
der there to take on a Norwegian crew. LEvery- 
thing depends on the coaling question. The ship 
must get a new supply when it arrives at Trom- 
soe, although the coaling may take place at Nar- 
vik 


“Captain Otto Sverdrup has declared himself 
ready to head the expedition, and the taking on 
of the necessary crew will be up to him. I hope 
the Navy Department will show itself favorable 
in this matter.” 

“Have you had any recent information from 
ate concerning the present situation of the 
8 ip 33 

“No. The last telegram I received was dated 
March 23. The ship was then about in the middle 
of the Kara Sea, at 72°36’ north latitude. The 
ice conditions are very unfavorable there and it 
will be one of the most difficult tasks to work one’s 
way through the ice. We may hope, however, that 
the summer weather has broken up the ice pretty 
well, which may enable a passage to be made with- 
out too much difficulty. 

“But we must not hope too much. It is my 
hope that the ship may have been caught in one 
of the circular currents which I believe are fre- 
quent in the Kara Sea, in which case it may be 
still possible to find it there. But examples are 
known from earlier days—for instance, that of a 
Russian expedition—where ships were driven out 
of the Kara Sea and became wrecks.” 

We tried to obtain a conversation with Captain 
Otto Sverdrup, but his morning was taken up 
with conferences, probably connected with the tele- 
gram of the English Government. Dr. Breitfus, 
the Russian scientist who came here to give aid in 
the preparations for the expedition, which he is 
to accompany, was also not accessible this morning. 


NEW EDITION OF LABOR LAWS 


Have you the new edition of the Labor 
Laws of Soviet Russia, with an introduction 


on the “Basic Character of the Soviet Labor 
Law,” price ten cents. 
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This weekly will carry articles by members of 
the Russian Soviet Government Bureau as well 
as by friends and supporters of Soviet Russia. 
Full responsibility is assumed by the Bureau only 
for unsigned articles. 


FE NZEL!I is a seaport on the southern shore of 
the Caspian Sea, whose harbor works were 
built about 1903 by the Russian engineer, Victor 
Tagueeff, who later constructed the Black Sea 
porta of Pochi, Batum and Kerch, a brother of our 
military expert, Lt.-Col. B. Roustam Bek. (This 
seaport, although in Persian territory, was built 
with Russian money, as well as the highway from 
Enzeli to Teheran, which was also under Victor 
Tagueeff’s charge. Enzeli has grown to be an im- 
portant seaport, being the only improved harbor 
on the Persian shore of the Caspian, and conse- 
quently the only point through which Persian 
commerce is connected with the Volga, Central 
Russia, Transcaucasia, and the Black Sea. 

This hitherto little-known place is featured in 
the papers as the first stage of a Soviet campaign 
of aggression against Persia. Of course, our 
readers know perfectly well that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has no aggressive designs on any country, 
and in the case of Persia there are special an 
specific declarations of friendship on the part of 
the Soviet Government, not to mention the express 
renunciation by the Soviet Government, of all the 
claims on Persia that had been urged by the Czar- 
ist Government and not renounced by the bour- 
geois government that succeeded it. Then what 
can be the cause of the taking of Enzeli? The 
answer is: ow; the Soviet Government needs fuel 
for its railways and river steamers. But, you may 
answer, Enzeli is not on the Russian side of the 
Caspian; it is on the southern shore of that sea. 
England, however, had Denikin’s seven cruisers 
there—former Russian commercial steamers that 
she had armed and equipped for war—and it was 
necessary to transform these ships from a menace 
to the Russian people to an instrument of their 
own organization, before the Soviet Government 
could consider safe in its possession any oil that 
it might obtain at Baku. For the oil, once seized 
by the Soviet Government, would need to be trans- 
ported to Russia, and the maritime route over the 
Caspian Sea was the only available route, since 
all the railroads in the Caucasus, east to west as 
well as north to south, had been practically de- 
stroyed by Denikin on his retreat from the re- 
cent military operations in that region. The east 
to west pipe-line, from Baku on the Caspian to 
Batum on the Black Sea, could also not be util- 
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ized, as Batum was still occupied by French and 
English forces, and any oil forwarded westward 
to Batum would flow into their buckets. Only one 
thing remained for the Soviet Government to do, 
in order to make the 200,000,000 poods of oil at 
Baku really available for use in Russia, and that 
was to secure naval control of the Caspian Sea 
by taking out the enemy’s teeth: holding all shipe 
and naval bases that might molest the transporta- 
tion of this oil over the Caspian to Astrakhan, 
and thence up the Volga to all parts of Russia 
that may be reached through the canal systems 
connected with that river, including the capitals, 
Moscow and Petrograd. The steamers of this 
system, which have been nationalized and put into 
perfect order, including the reconstruction of their 
furnaces and boilers for the use of oil fuel, have 
been ready for months to take their part in the 
new operation of Soviet Russia’s internal trans- 
aokenagg but have been unable to begin this work 
use of the lack of oil. Now that the oil is 
available, they will be able to begin their benefi- 
cent work of distributing the wealth of the Cau- 
casus to the rest of Russia, including the 400,- 
000,000 poods of grain (much of it wheat) now 
stored in that region and ready for transportation. 
In this connection, it must not be forgotten that 
everything that can be done to improve waterway 
transportation in Russia is being done. The canal 
connecting the Volga and the Don, which has been 
under construction for some time (it is about 
thirty miles long), will be completed this month, 
as we are informed on good authority, and will 
also aid in improving the distribution of the Cau- 
casus grain. Concerning the recent rta- 
tion improvement in Russia, with special reference 
to this new canal, we shall print an article in an 
early issue of Soviet Russia, from the pen of a 
well informed person whose data are from official 


sources. 

As for the cautious manner in which the Soviet 
authorities engineered the seizure of Baku, in or- 
der to make sure that the oil wells would not be 
crippled by hostile elements, that also deserves 
treatment in a special place, and we hope to be 
able to revert to this subject soon. 

The situation on the Black Sea is not so favor- 
able for Soviet Russia as on the Caspian. The 
latter has now beome a Soviet Russian lake, as no 
one may now dispute Soviet Russian naval and 
commercial control of that body of water. But the 
Black Sea coast is still partly in the hands of 
hostile forces, and commerce with littoral states 
is rendered impossible by the naval flotillas of 
France and England, not to mention extensive 
minefields infesting all the waters over which com- 
mercial vessels might pass. The Italian Govern- 
ment, which is eager to resume trade with Russia, 
has begun to clear these waters of the mines, and 
will send vessels to Black Sea ports with repre- 
sentatives and goods for the Soviet Government. 
When the English Government finally proceeds to 
open commercial relations with Soviet Russia, it 
will also find it necessary to clear the roads for 
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ships, and sweep up the mines in the Finnish Gulf 
which are Great Britain’s most effective means of 
maintaining the blockade. 
s s 
Little heed is paid by the metropolitan press 
to the golden mean so far as news about 
Russian affairs are concerned. Hardly any paper 
regards it as necessary to stick to the Roman 
maxim, est modus tn rebus: even the particular 
news item that is declared “fit to print” is chosen 
even more for its absurdity than for its malice. 

A case in point is the dispatch from Paris to 
the New York Times of May 24 concerning an 
alleged flight of Krassin to Stockholm, which we 
reprint herewith: 

Panis, May 23.—Bolshevist circles in Paris declare 
that the hurried departure of Gregory Krassin, the 
Russian Bolshevist Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
from Copenhagen for Stockholm, was caused i re- 
quest of the French Government to the Danish Govern- 
ment that Krassin be placed under arrest for plotting 
and espionage. 

The absurdity of the item is on the face of it. 
If Krassin was carrying on “espionage and plot- 
ting” against France, then this is the first instance 
in the history of international relations (and “plot- 
tings” ?) that a country should demand of an- 
other (which is not ita military ally) the arrest 
of a citizen of a thigd country, who plots against 
it, presumably in the interests of his mother coun- 
try. If the “espionage and plotting” was directed 

i Denmark, the dubious mind may ask 
whether Denmark would really wait for France 
to disclose the plots, and not arrest the delinquent 
earlier, and moreover, would permit him to escape 
so easily to Stockholm. A third 
Krassin was “spying and plotting” against “Allied 
humanity” in general, as represented by the 
League of Nations, would indicate that France was 
officially entrusted with the role of an interna- 
tional gendarme, empowered to order the arrest of 
anybody, in any country, belonging to the so-called 
League of Nations. A possibility which, as mat- 
ters stand now, is still out of the question. 

There remains only one explanation: that the 
particular news item is merely another example 
of the “spying and plotting,” against Soviet Rus- 
sia, which seems to have become a matter of habit 
with most of the reactionaries. And, to add in- 
sult to injury, this information is alleged to eman- 
ate from “Bolshevist circles” in oe 

s 

PERHAPS it was a few weeks ago that a letter 

appeared inj an American weekly pointing out 
that the newspaper press sometimes unwittingly 
presents correct versions of the news, owing to 
typographical errors on the part of lesser em- 
ployes. Those whose hobby is in the collection of 
unintended headline semantics also have occasion- 
ally noted astonishing and undetected revelations. 
One of these is when the New York Tribune (May 
24) heads a box on its front page: “League to 
Postpone Inquiry in Russia.” Of all the organi- 
zations! Do they mean the League of Nations? 
A reading of the item shows they do. 


possibility, that 
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UNANSWERED NOTE. 


Soviet Russia learns from a London newspaper 
that the memorandum addressed to the San Remo 
Conference by the Russian Trade Delegation, to 
which no reply has been received was in the follow- 
ing terms: 

In the month of January the Supreme Council de- 
cided to establish trading relations with Soviet Russia, 
through the medium of the Russian Cooperative So- 
cieties. According to the existing laws in Russia all 


external trade is nationalized and is administered by 
the Committee for Foreign Trade. 


Nevertheless, taking into account the economic in- 
terests of its country as well as the enormous im- 
portance to Western Europe and its working popula- 
tions of the speeding-up of the exportation of the 
stocks of raw materials and grain accumulated and in 
process of accumulation in Russia, the Soviet Govern- 
ment decided to make concessions in the manner of 
the plans drawn up by the Supreme Council. It there- 
fore temporarily authorized the Union of Russian Co- 
operative Societies at Moscow to act as the adminis- 
trative body for foreign commerce. 

The recent blockade of Russia and the operations of 
the Allied military forces by land and sea on Russian 
territory have, however, created conditions hindering 
importation and rendering impossible the exportation 
of raw materials from Russia. The warships of the 
Allies in territorial waters of the Black Sea still con- 
tinue to bombard the Russian coasts, and the French 
naval authorities declare positively that no communi- 
cation between Russian and foreign ports will be per- 
mitted by them. 


_ The port of Petrograd is blocked by minefields placed 
in the Gulf of Finland by the British fleet, in con- 
sequence of which ten steamers already loaded at Pet- 
rograd cannot take to sea even after the freeing of the 
port from ice : 

Neutral states have not up to the present been of- 
ficially notified of the raising of the blockade and of 
the permission to reopen trade even with the Coopera- 
tive Societies. Trade is also hindered by the hostile 
attitude of neighboring states, preventing the resump- 
tion of postal, telegraphic and passenger relations. 

All the circumstances show with absolute clearness 
the necessity and Devitt of establishing by means 
of pourparlers a formal un erstanding with the Allies, 
having as its object the clearing away of the obstacles 
to trade with Russia and the Ukraine* The com- 
plexity and variety of the questions to be decided 
renders it absolutely necessary that the pourparlers 
should be conducted by the delegation as a whole. 

The prohibition of the landing of one of its mem- 
bers in England, where obviously the pourparlers should 
commence, led the delegation to propose that they 
should be transferred to another country. 

Regretting that it has received no reply to the in- 
quiries on this subject which it addressed to the Su- 
preme Economic Council, the delegation begs the Su- 

reme Council to inform it whether the decision of 
January remains in force or whether, in view of 
changed conditions, some new way of reopening com- 
mercial relations with Russia will be considered. 

In the first case, the delegation hopes to receive some 
indication of the place at which it would be able to 
meet representatives of the Supreme Council. The 
delegation will willingly furnish the Supreme Council 
sitting at San Remo with all the information on Rus- 
sia which it desires to obtain, particularly in regard 
to the methods projected for the exchange of goods. 


(Signed) M. Litvinov. 
President of the Delegation. 


i 
* There is an omission here in the text in our pos- 
session. 
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AN OLD NOTE IN A NEW FORM 

The patient and repeated efforts of the Soviet 
Government to arrive at a peaceful understanding 
with the Government of the United States are 
again confirmed by information recently received 
from Vladivostok. The special representative of 
the Soviet Government, M. Vilensky, upon his 
arrival at Vladivostok last March, delivered to 
General Graves, the commander of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in Siberia, a note addressed 
by the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in Moe- 
cow to the Department of State at Washington, 
pointing out the mutual advantages of friendly 
economic cooperation between Soviet Russia and 
the United States and requesting the American 
Government to set a time and place for peace 
negotiations between the two countries. 

e communication delivered by Mr. Vilensky 
to General Graves was a certified copy of the note 
of February 24, 1920, from the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs to the State Department, which 
was published in the New York American, March 
6, and reprinted in Soviet Russia, March 13. 
This note was never published by the State De- 

ent, and, in spite of the pains taken by the 

viet Government to insure its reaching Wash- 
ington, there is reason to believe that it has never 
been even acknowledged by the Government of the 
United States. . 

According to a dispatch of the of@cial Russian 
Telegraph Agency, published in the Dalnevostoch- 
noye Obozrenye (Far-Eastern Review) of Vladi- 
vostok, March 20, Mr. Vilensky delivered this note 
to General Graves with the following letter of 
transmittal : 

“By order of the Government of the Russian Social- 
ist Federal Soviet Republic, I transmit to you the en- 
closed note of the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Chicherin, expressing the sincere desire of 
the Soviet Government to begin peace negotiations with 
the Government of the United States of America, I 
hope that you will transmit our proposal without delay 


to Washington and will not deny us the courtesy of 
advising us thereof.” 


The text of the note as published in the Dal- 
nevostochnoye Obozrenye, which differs slightly 
from that published in our issue of March 13, 
reads in full as follows: 


“Moscow, February 24th. 
“State Department, Washington, D. C. 


“The victorious advance of the valiant Sovret Army 
in Siberia and the universal, popular movement against 
the counter-revolution and against foreign invasion 
which has spread with irresistible force throughout 
Eastern Siberia, have brought into immediate proximity 
the question of re-establishing relations between Soviet 
Russia and the United States of America. 

“The more the trials of civil war that Russia has 
gone through are retreating into the past, the more will 
all the forces of the Russian people concentrate upon 
the fundamental aim of reconstructing the country. 
Reports that have reached us from our representative, 
Mr. Martens, show with full clearness that American 
production, wealth and enterprise can be among the 
greatest assets in helping us to attain our purpose. 

“It can be positively affirmed that the relations be- 


tween Soviet Russia and America will be of the great- 
est use to both parties and that both will reap from 
it the largest benefits. 

“The reports of Mr, Martens clearly show that 
American commerce and industry are able to help m 
a very large measure in the great work of the recon- 
struction of Russia’s economics; that the United States 
can play a gigantic role in the realization of this aim 
and that numerous prominent representatives of the 
American business world are quite willing to take an 
active part in this work, 

“Having no intention whatever of interfering with 
the internal affairs of America, and having for its sole 
aim peace and trade, the Russian Soviet Government 
is desirous of beginning without delay peace negotia- 
tions with the American Government. 

“On December 5 and 7 the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets solemnly proposed to all governments of the 
allied and associated powers, and to each of them 
separately, to commence negotiations with the view to 
concluding peace. 

“Once more this proposal is made, and we ask the 
Government of the United States of America to in- 
form us of its wishes with respect of a place and time 
for peace negotiations between the two countries. 

‘Signed: People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
“Georce CHICHERIN. 
“True copy: 
“People’s Commissar Plenipotentiary for Foreign 
Affairs in Siberia and in the Far East, Yanson. 
“Moscow, February 25, 1920.” , 


AN ANSWER TO AN ENGLISH NOTE 


The following is a radiogram sent by Lord Cur- 
zon, the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
dated London, April 14, 1920, to Chicherin, the 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs at Mos- 
cow. (Published by the People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affasrs.) 

Having been convinced for some time that the mili- 
ary struggle in Southern Russia cannot last forever, 
and knowing that its continuance will lead to further 
loss of life and serve as a serious obstacte to the 1e- 
storation of the peace and well-being of Russia, I used 
all my influence on General Denikin in order to induce 
him to drop this struggle. I promised him that I would 
exert every effort to bring about peace between his 
army and yours, and would secure the safety of all his 
followers, as well as of the population of Crimea. 
General Denikin decided to follow this advice, and 
left Russia, after transferring the command to General 
Vrangel. I, therefore without delay address you with 
a request to cease hostilie operations and to declare a 
general amnesty on the condition of the liquidation of 
the volunteer army,—this for the sake of Russia's in- 
terests and for the sake of humanitarianism. If the 
volunteer army is not convinced of your friendly at- 
titude towards it, I presume it will be ready and capable 
of offering strong resistance in Crimea in the next few 
months, notwithstanding the fact that it is not capable 
of a serious advance in the north. Such an alternate 
ig not advantageous for either side. If you should 
wish, however, to discuss just conditions for an agree- 
ment, I should be glad to know what the conditions 
are, and to ascertain what are the methods by which 
they can be realized. I should then make every effort 
to have these conditions accepted. Our country takes 
a special interest in the fate of Denikin’s army, as 
this army is composed of Russian elements who sup- 
ported us during the Great War, in which Russia at 
first participated as our Ally; we therefore consider 
that we are in honor bound to. help them to the end. 
At present, when they have met with failure, we must 
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also exert all our efforts in order to save them from 
a catastrophe and destruction. From the pont of view 
of Russia it is just as essential to regulate this ques- 
tion peacefully and honorably. Within a few days we 
expect the ‘arrival of your delegates in London for 
the discussion of ways and means by which trade re- 
lations between our countries can be resumed. Such 
relations are of vital importance for the economic re- 
storation of Russia. However, as long as civil war 
lasts in Russia, such negotiations can have no hope for 
success. Moreover, it can be pointed out that if the 
opening . of negotiations will coincide with military 
aughter in Southern Russia, or with the adoption of 
reprisals against war-prisoners or against prominent 
participants in this struggle,—negotiations could not go 
on in view of the public sentiment which may be cre- 
ated as a result of such acts. The negotiations, con- 
sequently, would be doomed to failure from the very 
beginning. I should be very glad if you would be kind 
enough to reply to this proposal in the near future. 
(Signed) Curzon. 
Chicherin’s reply to the above note, a radiogram 


of April 14th, is printed below: 


The Russian Government received with pleasure the 
note of the British Government pertaining to a ques- 
tion the proper disposal of which will bring us much 
nearer to a removal of obstacles and to a complete 
understanding between Russia and Great Britain. As 
regards the support, which the British Government, 
according to its own statement, has extended to the 
opponents of the Russian Government, we shall not at 
present enter into a discussion of whether or not the 
reasons for such support, as given by the British Gov- 
ernment, are well-founded, remembering that it was 
given after the downfall of German Imperialism. We 
here merely state the fact that your communication 
clearly indicates that after your rescue of the above- 
mentioned Russian elements from reprisals, you will 
consider your obligations towards us as terminated, and 
that then a new leaf in Russo-English relations may 
be turned. The entire group of questions pertaining 
to such relations is connected, according to your com- 
munication, with the liquidation of the particular affair 
mentioned by you; we, on our part, also declare that 
the multitude of questions which must be discussed by 
both governments cannot be separated, and on the basis 
of your declaration we must begin to discuss them. 
The Russian Government shares the view of the Bri- 
tish Government when the latter speaks of the use- 
fulness to other countries of the economic reconstruc- 
tion of Russia, and the fact that such reconstruction 
would be hampered by the continuation of the hostile 
actions which are at present being carried on by the 
Polish Government, on a larger scale than by the rem- 
nants of Denikin’s force; we agree that the cessation 
of hostilities is of vital importance to the economic 
reconstruction of Russia, as indicated by the British 
Government. Being in full sympathy with the appeal 
to humanitarianism, we cannot help bringing forth an- 
other question of humanitarianism—the fate of the for- 
mer members of the Hungarian Soviet Government, 
this our former ally, detained at present in Austna; we 
feel obliged to ask for their unimpeded passage to 
Russia and hope that the British Government will use 
its influence in this connection. The Russian Govern- 
ment considers that the solution of these as well as 
other problems facing the two governments can be best 
attained by direct negotiations by our representative 
in London, Mr. Litvinov, with the British Government, 
and the Russian Government hopes that such negotia- 
tions will bring good results and be of advantage both 
to Russia and to Great Britain. 

(Signed) CxIcHERIN, 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affatrs. 
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A NOTE FROM NORWAY. 


We print below a radiogram sent by the Nor- 
wegian Minister for Foreign Agairs to Chicherin, 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, on April 
18, 1920: 

It has become known to the Norwegian Government 
that Russia and Finland have entered into negotiations 
for signing an armistice. In case territorial questions 
are brought up for discussion by the negotiating parties 
(during the armistice negotiations, or during peace ne- 
gotiations, which may follow the former), which ques- 
tions may change the existing situation with regard to 
boundaries now separating Russia and Finland from 
Norway,—the Norwegian vernment considers it 
necessary to make the following announcement: 
the existing territorial situation in these regions will 
not be subjected to any changes through the above ne- 
gotiations, the Norwegian vernment will have no 
objections to offer. If, however, during the above- 
mentioned negotiations, territorial questions are to be 
discussed which will change the present situation in 
the frontier regions of Russia and Finland on one 
hand, and Norway on the other,—then the Norwegian 
Government would like to be informed to this effect; 
if such is the case, the Norwegian Government will 
reserve for itself the right (if it finds it necessary) 
to such readjustment of boundaries as may be neces- 
sary to safeguard the political and territorial interests 
of Norway, and also, to secure for Norway the possi- 
bility for preserving friendly relations with the neigh- 
boring countries. 

Mintster for Foreign Aion 


HLEN. 
Pravda, Moscow, April 16, 1920. 


WORKERS’ COUNCIL OF KIEV 


The Council of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Dele- 
ates of Kiev adopted the following manifesto at 
its session of April 24, 1920: 


To the Proletariat of Europe and America! 


Comrades: 

On April 19th the city of Kiev, which is situated a 
long distance away from the battle front and which 
has no fortress, was raided in the most outrageous 
manner by the air squad bandits of bourgeois Poland. 
Bombs were dropped on the workers’ quarters from 
aeroplanes. 

They killed seven children from eight to thirteen 
years of age, two women and one old man. Thirteen 
people were wounded. The raid took place in broad 
daylight when the streets were full of people. 

Comrades, the entire population of Kiev is outraged 
over the abominable crime of the Polish White Guards. 

The working people of Kiev hold responsible for 
this crime the leaders of the Entente with whose aid 
the Polish reactionary government exists. 

You know that a few days ago our government de- 
clared in answer to Lord Curzon’s offer of mediation 
that it had granted amnesty to the soldiers of Denikin 
who had been taken prisoner. 

Had Denikin conquered he would have killed the 
peasants and soldiers of the Soviet Republic. But we 
do not want any useless bloodshed, we do not want 
any unnecessary sacrifices! Yet the Polish bourgeoisie 
which depends entirely upon the rulers in Paris and 
London, 1s murdering women and children in a peace- 
ful city. It is hardly to be expected that Messrs. Cur- 
zon, Lloyd George and Millerand should now think of 
“humanity,” “civilization” and “justice’—now that their 
bloody hordes are throwing bombs on the heads of 
defenseless children. 

We offered peace’ to Poland on several occasions, we 
were ready to make sacrifices, but reactionary Poland 
continues the war against the workers of Ukraine and 
Russia. It is murdering us"n order to impose another 
Brest-Litovsk treaty upon us; it demands that we de- 
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liver over the Ukrainian peasants to the Polish land- 
owners for their destruction. Under the pretext of 
Peace negotiations Poland was treacherously laying a 
trap for us in Borisov. 

Poland is conducting the war in the name of the 
treasures of the Polish landowners which have now 
passed over into the possession of the Ukrainian peas- 
ants. Poland is qian | for the factories which form- 
erly belonged to the Polish capitalists, but are now 
owned by the Soviet Republic. Poland is fighting for 
the restoration of the power of the capitalists and 
landowners in Ukraine. In this fight, the Polish lack- 
eys of the capitalists of the world have found an aide 
in the person of the well-known adventurer Petlura. 
His bands are burning and destroying whole villages, 
pillaging the working people, organizing gruesome mas- 
sacres of the Jews, and terrorizing the peaceful work- 
ing population. 

We wanted to obtain peace without war. The Polish 
nobility wants the war, and we are therefore compelled 
to win peace through a victorious war. The Ukrainian 
workers, soldiers, and peasants will, for the last time, 
make a concerted effort together with their Russian 
brethren, and will repel Pilsudski’s army in the same 
manner as they have already defeated the armies of 
Kornilov, Kaledin, Kolchak, Yudenich, and Denikin. 

We will defend our liberty and independence. We 
will save our cities and our villages. We will not 
allow the Polish nobility to enslave once more the 
Ukrainian workers and peasants. This war is being 
forced upon us, but we shall come out victorious. 

Comrades, you know that capitalist Europe calls us, 
the victorious workers and peasants, robbers and band- 
its. You know that the bankers and Stock Exchange 
kings, the capitalists and landowners of the west have 
attmpted to crucify us through hatred and slander. 
They were lying. The shameful attack of the Polish 
White Guard bands on the peaceful city of Kiev once 
more shows clearly that the dastardly murderers are in 
the camp of the bourgeoisie. 

Comrades, in spite of everything we were victorious 
on the numerous fronts and now that we wish to de- 
vote all our energy and strength to the internal re- 
construction of our country, we are prevented by the 
Jast front—the Polish front. We appeal to you, work- 
ers of Europe and America, demand with all your 
might that the capitalists and bankers restrain their 
bloodthirsty valets at Warsaw. Demand that the 
armed Polish bandits cease the murder of children, 
women, and old men! Put your entire power in the 
balance in favor of the workers’ republic, in favor of 
the working class which is suffering under the yoke 
of the Polish bourgeoisie! Voice your protest against 
the Polish hangmen of the people and the revolution! 
The Kiev Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers Deputies, 

Anprew Ivanov, Chairman. 


ADDRESS TO THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


[The following document, which we believe to 
be official, appeared in a Vladivostok newspaper, 
“The Far-Eastern Review,’ on March 18, 1920.} 


On the day when the Soviet armies, having 
defeated the army of the counter-revolutionary 
despot, Kolchak (who received the support of 
foreign bayonets and foreign gerd), triumphantly 
entered Siberia, the Soviet of People’s Commis- 
sars addressed all the peoples of China in the fol- 
lowing fraternal words: 

Soviet Russia and the Soviet army after two years 
of struggle, after indescribable efforts, go east, across 
the Urals, not for violence, not for enslaving people 
and not for conquest. Every Siberian worker is al- 
ready aware of this fact. We bring to nations libera- 
tion from the yoke of forajgn bayonets, from the yoke 
of foreign gold, which sffangle the enslaved neon 
of the east, and most of all, the Chinese people. e 
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bring help not only to our working classes, but also to 
those of China, and we once more remind them of that, 
which was being told to them at the time of the Great 
Revolution of October, 1917, but which was perhaps 
concealed from them by the mercenary press. 


As soon the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government 
seized the power in October, 1917, immediately, in the 
name of the Russian people, it addressed all the peo- 
ples of the world with a proves! to establish a lasting 
peace. The basis for such peace was to be the aband- 
oning of all territorial aims, all forcible annexation of 
foreign nationalities, and the abolishing of all indem- 
nities, Each nation, whether small or large, irrespect- 
ive of its location, and regardless of whether or not it 
was ind dent up to the present time, must be ab- 
solutely free in its internal life and no power should 
keep it forcibly within its boundaries. 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Government further de- 
clared void all secret treaties, with which the Czarist 
Government, together with the Allies, had enslaved the 
peoples of the Orient ppommanty the Chinese) through 
violence and bribe or the benefit of the Russian 
capitalists, Russian landowners, and Russian generals. 
The Soviet Government offered at that time to the 
Chinese people to begin negotiations for the annulment 
of the treaty of 1896, of the Pekin protocol of 1901, 
and of all treaties with Japan entered into in the years 
of 1907-1916, through which annulment the Chinese 
people would again come into posession of the terri- 
tory which the Czarist Government had seized from 
them. Negotiations to this effect lasted until March, 
1918. Suddenly, the Allies seized the Pekin Govern- 
ment by the throat, showered the Pekin mandarins and 
the Chinese press with gold, and compelled the Chinese 
Government to break off all relations with the Russian 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government. Without await- 
ing the restoration of the Manchurian Railroad to the 
Chinese people, the Allies seized the railroad them- 
selves, invaded Siberia and even compelled the Chinese 
troops to help them in these unheard of, criminal acts. 
Moreover, the Chinese people, the Chinese workers and 
peasants could not even learn the truth, as to the rea- 
son for the invasion of Manchuria and Siberia by the 
Allied plunderers. 

We now onoe more address the Chinese people with 
the aim of opening their eyes to the truth. 

The Soviet Government waives all conquests of 
the Czarist Government by which Manchuria and other 
provinces were taken away from China. Let the peo- 
ples who inhabit these provinces decide for themselves 
to which country they wish to belong and what form 
of Government they wish to establish in their provinces. 

The Soviet Government returns to the Chinese peo- 
ple without indemnification the Chinese-Eastern Rail- 
way, and all forests, mines, gold, and other concessions 
seized by Russian generals, merchants, and capitalists 
under the regime of the Czar, Kerensky, and the 
bandits Horvath, Semionov, and Kolchak. 

The Soviet Government declines to receive from 
China compensation for the suppression of the Boxer 
uprising of 1900. The Soviet Government is compelled 
to repeat this the third time, as—according to informa- 
tion which has reached us—notwithstanding our refusal 
to accept such compensation, it is being collected by the 
Allies for the purpose of paying salaries and satisfying 
the whims of the former Czarist Ambassador in Pekin 
and the former Czarist consuls in China. All these 
Czarist slaves were deprived of their power long ago, 
but still hold their places and deceive the Chinese peo- 
ple. The Chinese people must be told this, and must 
expel them from their country as deceivers and knaves. 

The Soviet Government abolishes all special privi- 
leges, all concessions to Russian subjects on Chinese 
territory. No Russian official, priest, or missionary is 
permitted to interfere in Chinese affairs, and if any 
of these commit a crime, they are to be tried in af 
justice by the local court. China is not to have any 
other power or court than the Chinese power and the 
court of the Chinese people. 

Besides the above points, the Soviet Government is 
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prepared to negotiate with the Chinese people on all 
other questions and is ready once for all to liquid- 
ate all acts of violence and injustice committed against 
China by the former Russian government. 

The Soviet Government knows well that its enemies 
will do their utmost again to prevent the voice of the 
Russian workers and peasants from reaching the Chin- 
ese people; that in order to return to the Chinese people 
that which was seized from them it is first necessary 
to do away with the plunderers who entrenched them- 
selves in Manchuria and Siberia. And, therefore, the 
Soviet Government is now sending its message to the 
Chinese people through the Red Army. 

If the Chinese people wish to liberate themselves, as 
the Russian people did, and to evade that fate which 
the Allies prepared for them at Versailles for the pur- 
pose of turning their land into another Korea or India 
—they must understand that their only allies and broth- 
ers in the struggle for liberty are the Russian workers 
and peasants and their Red Army. 

The Soviet Government offers to the Chinese people 
through the medium of their Government to enter 
immediately into official relations. 

KARAKHAN, 
Acting Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 


PROLETARIAN HOLIDAYS 
[The follawtng official decree ts reprinted from 
a Viadivostok newspaper, “Nabat,” in which tt 
appeared on March 23, 1920.]} 


1. In every branch of labor one day a week 
is to be set aside as the day of rest. 

2. This day is decided upon by the People’s 
Commissariat of Labor in agreement with the Su- 
preme Council of National Economy, and the All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions. 

3. The days of rest, as decided upon by the 
People’s Commissariat of Labor, are made public 
mm, the Izvestia of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee, and in the code of decrees and instructions of 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government. 

4, All workers of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic must observe the set days of rest. 
This excludes establishments mentioned in the 
6th article of these regulations. The local Branches 
of Labor, in agreement with the local Soviets of 
Trade Unions, may set various days of rest for 
various regions and establishments or groups 
thereof, in accordance with local conditions and 
the composition of the population. 

5. When setting the day of rest for the work- 
ers of enterprises and establishments, the workers 
of each branch of commerce are divided into 

oups and each group is to observe a different 

y of rest which does not coincide with that of 
any other group. 

6. In establishments, the activity of which is 
continuous, the work may be carried on during the 

neral days of rest, and instead of the general 
Folidays, special days are set for each group of 
workers. 

Note. The order in which the days of rest 
are taken by various groups is established by the 
institutions mentioned in Article 4 of these regu- 
lations. 

%. No work is to be done on the following 
holidays, dedicated to certain historic and social 
events: 

a) January 1st—New Year; 
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b) January 22d—the 9th of January (old 
Russian calendar), 1905; 

ce) March 12th—the overthrow of autocracy ; 

d) March 18th—the day of the Paris Com- 
mune; 

e) May 1st—the day of the Internationale ; 

f) November 7th—the day of the Proletarian 
Revolution. 

8. The local Councils of Trade Unions, with 
the consent of the People’s Commissariat of La- 
bor, may set special days of rest (besides the above 
mentioned) ; but no more than ten per year and in 
accordance with the general days of rest, with the 
local conditions, and with the composition of the 
population. Such special days must be announced 
in advance for the information of the public at 
large, and they are not to be paid for. 

Chairman of the All-Russian Central 
Ezecutwe Committee: 
J. SVERDLOV. 
Secretary of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee: 
V. AVANESSOV. 


EMIGRATION TO RUSSIA 

In a former issue of Soviet Russia we spoke 
of the movements among the Swedish iron and 
metal workers to inspect conditions in Russia, in 
order to judge whether it was desirable for Swed- 
ish workers to emigrate to that country. We now 
learn from Soctal-Demokraten, Christiania, Nor- 
way, of April 22, 1920, that a delegation has al- 
ready been elected by the Swedish workers and has 
already left Sweden for Trondhjem in Norway, 
from which port they will embark for Russia. On 
the day preceeding the above date, an invitation 
reached also the Norwegian iron and metal work- 
ers, who chose as their delegate for the same pur- 
pose Engineer Haavard Langseth and Mr. Kristen 
Kristensen, who left Christiania on April 22 on 
the two o’clock train for Trondhjem, to join the 
Swedish delegates. The two groups will continue 
their journey together. ‘The delegation is to in- 
vestigate the conditions of labor, and the food and 
housing questions in, Russia, and it is assumed 
that they will be gone about two months. 

The same number of Social-Demokraten prints 
group pictures of the two delegations, which are 
on file in our office. 

We have no doubt that these Scandinavian dele- 
gations will be as enthusiastically received in Sov- 
iet Russia as the British labor delegation is now 
being received in Petrograd, according to the re- 
ports in New York newspapers of May 21. 


BOUND VOLUMES 

We are no longer able to furnish our read- 
ers with bound volumes of Soviet Russia 
for 1919, but in our next issue they wil find 
an announcement of the conditions under 
which bound sets of Volume II will be t- 
sued to the public. 
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[We are fortunately in a position to present to our readers this week a translation of the 
numerous items of general interest, contained in the Soviet wireless statement issued at Moscow 
on April 27, 1920. The Soviet Government would gladly have these wireless notes reprinted in 
American daily newspapers as soon as they are issued—and of course they are accesstble to these 
newspapers immediately after their issuance—dut, unfortunately, there seems to be no desire to 
print them. We are, therefore, obliged to present them to our readers somewhat later, but in the 
case of the data contained below, we feel that even delayed publication ts of value.] 


NEWS FROM YEKATERINBURG. 
The city has been cleaned of all the garbage 
which has accumulated for the last six years. The 
typhus epidemic has been entirely overcome. 


SOLDIERS’ UNIVERSITY. 

At Kazan the general staff of the reserve army 
has opened a university for soldiers, including 
divisions in agriculture, electro-technology, chem- 
istry, and general education. Students are en- 
rolling in great numbers. 


RELATIONS WITH ITALY. 


Lunacharsky announces in IJzvesita the ap- 
proaching resumption of intellectual relations be- 
tween Russia and Italy. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION AT PETROGRAD 


At the last session of the Petrograd Soviet 
Gorky read a report on instruction for illiterates. 


LENIN’S BIRTHDAY. 


On Lenin’s (50th) birthday, the Moscow Com- 
munist Committee arranged an intimate evening 
in which Gorky presented his reminiscences of 
exile, particularly of his meeting with Lenin at 
London and at Capri. Lunacharsky character- 
izes Lenin as a great idealist, with a heart full 
of faith and love. 


THE SOVIET POWER AND HEALTH. 


We have won a victory over typhus. Semashko 
writing in Izvestta, says: 

“Typhus, we may. boldly assert, has been defi- 
nitely overcome. On the 20th of April, 40 per 
cent of the cases had been discharged from the 
military hospitals. Among the civil population, 
the decline of the epidemic began in the month of 
February. Asa general rule, the central provinces, 
which were earliest relieved from this pest by 
the Soviet Power, are now in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. The situation is now good even in Siberia, 
that terrible Siberia in which the Whites have 
left us so many tens of thousands of corpses and 
hundreds of thousands of diseased people. The 
condition is not so good in the south, for example, 
in Odessa. It is even worse in the Caucasus 
where we are still obliged to cope with the heri- 
tage of the Whites. What are the means by which 
we have vanquished typhus? Simply by exerting 
all the national forces. The first of these was the 


Communist Party. As a striking example we may 
mention the Communists of Samara, who were 
mobilized as nurses, as bearers of the dead, and as 
eli diggers; in a word, for all the most dif 

cult tasks. Then come the trade unions. In 
the east, in many places, the trade unions aban- 
doned' all other work to devote all their energies 
to the struggle against the epidemic. There was 
not a city in which workers’ commissions were not 
formed for purposes of cleanliness. They were 
formed even in many villages. Working women 
furnished tens of thousands of nurses, cooks, and 
bandage-makers ; they took part in the work of the 
Cleanliness Commissions. Finally, the Leagues 
of Youth also aided. Only the powerful action of 
all the workers has permitted us to overcome the 
epidemic which was advancing in a threatening 
manner from the south and from the east. In the 
capitals, there were sections for public hygiene, 
which succeeded in employing anti-epidemic die- 
tary measures.” 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 
(Data twssued April 25, 1920.) 

In the agricultural field, the following is com- 
municated: In the province of Tambov, the num- 
ber of Communistic Agricultural Associations has 
increased to 238; the increase has been particu- 
larly noticeable since the creation of the All-Rus- 
sian League of the Communistic Agricultural As 
sociations, on December last. In the provinces, 
this league possesses a whole organization which 
encourages the development of each individual 
organization. It likewise encourages the breeding 
of poultry, domestic animals, pigs, etc. It cen- 
tralized at Moscow orders for materials and ma- 
chines. There are whole villages which have de- 
cided to undertake the communistic cultivation of 
their land and have pooled all their agricultural 
inventory. 

In the province of Saratov, energetic labor has 
been applied to increase the cultivated area. Ex- 
ecutive Committees are being assigned by the vil- 
lage Soviets to conduct this work, and all organ- 
izations are invited to hand over all the land which 
they possess. While, since the war began, the 
cultivated area has decreased by about 100,000 
hectare annually, in 1920 for the first time, thanks 
to the measures taken and to the labor power fur- 
nished by the Committee for the Mobilization of 
Labor and by the military units, the cultivated area 
will be increased to the figure attained in 1915. 
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In addition, 400 shops for the repair of agricul- 
tural implements have been opened in the prov- 
ince. They are operating chiefly for the associa- 
tions of communistic agriculture, and after that, 
for the families of the mobilized men. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Kolchak, upon retreating, had blown up mos’ 
of the bridges on the ‘Trays-Siberian railroad, in 
all sectors such as T'umen, Omsk, Irkutsk, etc. 
All these bridges have now been repaired. Oper- 
ations begun, according to the plana, in February 
or in March, were completely terminated by the 
15th of April and traffic has been resumed in all 
directions. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATEB. 


The Volga flotilla, as soon as navigation on that 
river begins, will assure the transportation of 
3,000,000 poods of salt from Perm and 3,500,000 
poods of grain from the basis of the Bielaya. Boats 
nave already left Saratov for the upper Volga. 
A cargo of coal, that arrived at Tzaritzin, has 
already been forwarded to Astrakhan. 


MINING. 


During the work of mining coal in the Chelia- 
binak region 1,300,000 poods have been won in- 
stead of the 900,000 that were expected. In April 
the amount of coal mined will increase still more, 
since the daily average is showing a large increase 
over the figures for March. Ali the deposits are 
being worked and new coal fields have been dis- 
covered. 


FIRST OF MAY CELEBRATION. 

The province, as well as the capitals, are pre- 
paring for the festival of Communist labor. At 
Orsha, for example, the preparations will be begun 
for the construction of a workers’.city. In the 
country districts the day will be devoted to restor- 
ing the schools, public institutions, bridges, and 
roads to good condition. In other places there 
will be opened refectories, baths and laundries. 
At Simbirsk a chemical factory is to be opened ; 
bridges are to be repaired; the farms of mobilized 
men are to be cultivated. Everywhere, after work 
is over, there will be concerts, performances, and 
meetings in which the new sense of the festival, 
and the present needs of Soviet Russia will be 
discussed. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
(Information «ssued April 25.) 

Persia is having a revolutionary movement that 
is constantly gaining in strength. One of the 
heads of the reaction, Supeksda, has been assas- 
sinated. He was the chief agent of England in 
the purchase of grain. The population is impa- 
tiently awaiting the est§blishment of the Soviet 
Power at Baku, and is feady to rise as one man 
against the English and the Shah’s Government. 
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HANGMEN OF THE REACTION. 


Pravda reproduces from the Odessa Communist 
Journal, which appeared secretly in that city un- 
der the White domination, a report of the tortures 
of nine young Communists who were martyred by 
the counter-revolutionists, when the prison guards 
refused to hand them over to a band of Georgians ; 
after badly mutilating them, they threw them 
into a dish, where they crushed their skulls 
by blows with gun-stocks. Letters from a number 
of victims have been published, denouncing the 
tortures inflicted on them, not only by drunken 
Georgians, but also by counter-revolutionary au- 
thorities, while all the victims were being inter- 
rogated. Fortunately, these were the last crimes 
committed by the Whites at Odessa, for a few days 
later the Red Army freed the city. 

The Poles have again established the sale of 
alcohol in White Russia, for the benefit of the 
state. 


RUSSIAN WORKERS AND DISCIPLINE 

Moscow, April 9.—The Third All-Russian 
Congress of Industrial Unions on the second day 
was opened eith a speech by Lenin on the tasks 
of the trade unions under the present circum- 
stances. 

“The more the proletariat holds together in the 
struggle to overthrow the bourgeoisie the soonex 
will the working class learn, and the more speed 
ily will the revolution be developed. If the bour- 
geoisie is overthrown in one country, this is of 
particular importance for all the world. Social- 
ism means the abolition of class rule, which in 
turn involves adjustment of the positions between 
workers and peasants. The peasants will never 
forget that they have the workers to thank for 
their liberation from the yoke of the landed pro- 
prietors. It is our duty to convince the peasants 
that they must either help the proletariat or do 
without help from the proletariat. There is no 
middle course in this matter. The solution of this 
question is made possible by united action and 
by union in all practical questions. The peasants 
live under two working conditions; whether they 
be workers or whether they be administrators, the 
Soviet System is of equal necessity for them. In 
the question of communal or individual adminis- 
tration, we must agree that the working class ‘has 
overthrown injustice, taken the power into its own 
hands and is fighting the whole world. More dis- 
cipline is required, more individualism. We have 
a group of three million people, to reach through 
a party of not more than 60,000 members. The 
latter must be the vanguard for the former. Our 
battle cry must be: On to individual administra- 
tion, more workers’ discipline, labor with military 
discipline, more personal self-sacrifice, to the elim- 
ination of group and special interests !” 

The afternoon meeting listened to Tomski’s re- 
port from the Central Council of Industrial Trade 
Unions. It was stated in this report that a num- 
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ber of trade unions had been formed in the course 
of the last year and that the trade organizations 
had taken active part in a series of state insti- 
tutions, and resolutions were passed emphasizing 
the necessity of introducing stringent workers’ 
discipline within the trade unions in order thus 
to make the factory committees models of diligence 
and labor. It was further stated that the Central 
Committee for Industrial Trade Unions shoula 
come into closer contact with the economic or- 
gans of the Soviet power. It was decided by the 
great majority to set up committees for coopera- 
tion between the various organizations. 

Greetings were brought to the Congress from 
Italian, Dutch, English, Norwegian, and Swedish 
trade organizations. The Congress has sent a 
statement to the workers of the world concerning 
all the lies that are being spread in Europe against 
Soviet Russia, and particularly concerning all the 
lies circulating on the matter of compulsory labor 
in practice. Among other things, the following 
was said: “Just as the steadfast Red soldier is 
ready to give up his life for the workers and for 
their class, so also must every single working man 
and woman be ready to offer up all his energy and 
strength for the economic salvation of the So- 
cialist Republic. 

“Strong workers’ discipline will create the unity 
which is necessary for carrying out our economic 
plans, and that is what we call the “militarizatior 
of labor.” We are not ruled by a group of depu- 
ties or ministers of the bourgeois, landed propri- 
etors or capitalists, generals or judges. ‘Militari- 
zation of labor’ is not dictated to us from above 
by exploiters or by a ruling class. We have im- 
posed this strict workers’ discipline upon ourselves, 
being impelled to do so by our feeling of affectior 
toward the revolution and toward the generations 
that are to come.” 


TROTSKY’S MAY DAY CALL. 

The Moscow wireless gives the following May 
Day appeal by Trotsky: 

“Disorganized, robbed, weakened, exhausted 
Russia! The world’s plunderers think—they want 
to think—that Russia is lying on her death-bier. 
But no! We workers shall raise, strengthen, and 
cure her by our firm, concentrated, harmonized 
labor—the basis of human life. 

“Let us remember ‘Labor is the foundation of 
life!’ A careless, unconscientious worker is now 
the most evil foe of the Socialist State: the same 
slave of the Gospels who buried his talents in the 
ground. 

“Workmen and workwomen! Jef us, in united 
and tireless labor, forge with millions of hands 
a more happy fate for the coming generation . 
Long live Labor—the liberator and foundation of 
life !” 

The following special circular has been ad- 
dressed to the Soviet organizations in Petrograd 
and all other large Russtan towne: 
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“Comrades !—The position on the Polish front 
and in the Ukraine demands the speedy mobiliza- 
tion of the Communist forces. The Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party has decided to 
enforce a new mobilization for the Western Front 
and the Ukraine. Every Government Committee 
must, in the shortest possible period, send the ap- 
pointed number of Communists to Moscow. 
“Send out an appeal for volunteers, and utilize 
the First of May holiday for propaganda purposes. 
“By instruction of the Central Committee of 
the Communist party. 
“(Signed ) 
“TROTSKY, SEREBRIAKOV, PREOBRAZHENSKY.” 


SUMMARY OF THE POLISH WAR. 
By Karu RADEK. 

{The following article by Radek on the military 
situation is transmitted by the Moscow wireless. | 

Owing to the stories of Polish victories, the 
Entente governments, which had started to negoti- 
ate on trade relations with us, and which now are 
convinced of the White Guards defeating us, have 
again begun to wobble. The Red Army men, 
workers and peasants of Russia, know that the tales 
of the Polish landowners are entirely imaginary. 
All the “Polish victories” arise from the fact that 
Soviet Russia, busied with the war against the 
Russian White Guards, was in very weak force 
on the Western Front; that she was careful of the 
workers’ and peasants’ blood, and therefore at- 
tempted to obtain even a poor peace with the Pol- 
ish workers and peasants, in no way desiring the 
destruction of the Polish army. 

The Polish landowners and capitalists, knowing 
that things would be bad for them when Soviet 
Russia collected her forces, broke off peace negoti- 
ations and sent their troops to battle. They are 
now triumphing over the capture of Zhitomir, and 
with them the exploiters of the whole world rejoice. 
The Red Army, however, will prove to them that 
their triumph has as small ground as had that of 
Denikin and Kolchak after their initial successes. 
Denikin gave out his triumph in the Rostoff-on- 
Don newspapers, under the heading, “We Shall 
Celebrate New Year in Moscow.” New Year was 
celebrated by the Red Army men in Rostov-on- 
Don. 

All Soviet Russia, all workers, all intelligent 
peasants will concentrate all their efforts so that 
this war thrust on us by White Poland will be the 
last war; so that by autumn we shall be the neigh- 
bors, not of White, but of Red Poland. 

[Radek then remarks that in order to get this 
victory quickly Russta must be prepared to sacrt- 
fice part of her vast economic program. He 
then continues :—] 

For these reasons, and in order to prevent the 
military clique from obtaining the upper hand 
amongst the Allies, we must beat the Polish White 
Guards as quickly as possible. There is no doubt 
about it that the Red Army is more powerful than 
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the Polish Army, although many of the elements 
of the Red Army have been changed into a Labor 
Army. The Poles rely on the transport. difficulties. 
Events will prove that they are wrong. And even 
if they should be right, the thing that matters in 
this war is not to beat the enemy here and there, 
but to beat him in the end. No matter at what 
point it may be, we will beat the Polish White 
guards by the superiority of our numbers and our 
armament, by our moral superiority and by the in- 
ner cohesion in the Red Army. 

Although the Polish Army is influenced by class 
antagonism, this aptagonism will not produce its 
effect until after a defeat. The Polish Govern- 
ment is playing at present with the blind national- 
ism of the masses for whom a Red General or a 
White General always remains a Russian General. 
The Polish aristocracy and bourgeoisie will not fail 
to unite against Russia, but immediately after the 
first defeats there will be violent upheavals 
amongst the different cliques composing the Polish 
bourgeoisie. 

In Poland we have to deal with an adversary 
who is strong and dangerous, and we must realize 
that the concentration of our forces on the Russo- 
Polish frontier alone can enable us to terminate 
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this war rapidly. All half-measures, all illusions 
to the effect that Poland, after having had a taste 
of war, will recognize her error and will very 
quickly reconcile herself with us, and all efforts to 
conduct this war simultaneously with a vast eco- 
nomic program, will do nothing but retard 
victory ; that is to say, postpone the moment when 
we will be able to devote ourselves to our economic 
projects without interference. 


COUNTER-REVOLUTIONS 

Panis, May % (Havas Agency).—The Pett 
Partsten circulates a report according to which the 
Russian reactionaries who have fled to Germany 
plan for the immediate future re-establishment 
of the former Government of Northern Russia. 
They are declared to be associated with a number 
of persons, including the former German Secre- 
tary of State, Dr. Solf, Gen. Mannerheim, and 
Hetman Skoropodski, in an effort to appeal to 
the Russian prisoners and also to secure the assist- 
ance of German contingents. This army would 
be under the command of Von Wrangel in Bess- 
arabia. It is further stated that the German Gov- 
ernment is fully informed of these intrigues and 
disapproves of them. 


Two Months on a Death Train 


(Continued from a Previous Issue of SovieT R vussi) 


October 27. Irkutsk Station. We are being 
deluged with food. The sympathy of the outsiders 
instils fresh hope in my breast. Two war prison- 
ers (Austrian Jews) brought me food, cigarettes, 
and money. They asked the Irkutsk Jewish Com- 
munity Council to do something for us but they 
refused. 

Our train is being shifted from one track to 
another on account of the enormous crowd that 
surrounds it. 

We are now stationed at Inokentievsk, a half- 
way station near Irkutsk. There is a sanitaire 
train close by. I recognized it. It is my train 
from the Orenburg front. The personnel recog- 
nized me and began to point their fingers at me. 
The supervisor approached my car to speak to me, 
but a group of Semionov soldiers attacked him 
and threatened to shoot him and our entire train. 
They were so wrought up that I really expected 
excesses to follow. 

October 28. We are stationed at Irkutek. I 
again visited the sick today. Their number is in- 
creasing. A doctor’s assistant gave me medica- 
ments and bandages. Fortunately the guards, too, 
are becoming sick and this gives me the oppor- 
tunity to visit the sick comrades, for the command 
needs my services . . . I carried water all day, 
brought them a newspaper, talked to them. My 
condition has improved but the rest are behind 
bars in the cars the same as heretofore. I shall 


do all in my power to get some concessions for 
them. 

October 29. Our prospect of remaining here 
becomes slimmer. Only the criminals will stay 
here. We are to be sent to Chita, to Semionov, to 
do with us whatever he pleases . . . Not very 
good news . .. From the newspapers I received 
a good conception of Semionov. 

The criminal women were taken out of our car 
to be kept in Irkutsk. There now remain but ten 
women. So comfortable! . . . Only one thing 
disturbs us: the officers are coming into our car 
too frequently and showing too much kindness to 
us. . . their “wooing” is already perceptible . . . 

October 31. We left Irkutsk last night when we 
again had a horrible experience. In the middle 
of the night the train was halted. Steps ap- 
proached and a voice asked : “Is thia the car of the 
nun?” The bar was released and the chief of the 
train entered, in a very intoxicated condition. “I 
received a telegram that someone in thia car had 
committed a crime, so I had the train stopped. 
Are all here ?” 

At these words he began to approach the nurses 
—revolver in one hand and candle in another. He 
singled out the young women... ne of them, 
a girl of nineteen, sprained her wrist defending 
herself. He rode with us a couple of hours, 
threatening every minute to shoot. At last, see- 
ing that he could accomplish nothing,-he left the 
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tobacco manufacture to seven hours, the chemical, 
aniline and paper trades, as well as the gas works, 
to six hours. The question of introducing a six- 
hour working day for the brush workers in the 
glass and china trades is being considered. Over- 
time work is regulated on a direct basis of the 
length of the working day, namely to limit its 
continuity to the proportions of its remuneration. 

Farther, the logical conclusion to the legislative 
rating of the length of the working day is the same 
legislative rating of holidays. The code_of labor 
laws established the right of every emplove and 
worker, who has worked six months, to a holiday 
of fourteen days, and to the emplove and worker 
who has worked one whole year, to a holiday of 
one month. This periodical legal holiday is inde- 
pendent of the health of the worker as well as of 
any private conditions, arising as it does only from 
the regulation of a similar right for all to rest; 
it is in itself something quite new in labor legis- 
lation created by the Soviet Government. Fully 
conscious of the importance of this workers’ right, 
the People’s Labor Commissariat is very persist- 
ent in putting down the least violation of this 
right irrespective of the quarter from which such 
violation may come or the circumstances by 
which it might be modified. In addition to 
this the Commissariat for Labor has the right, 
as a consequence of its own investigations to in- 
crease the length of this holiday for the branches 
of industry which are particularly harmful to 
the health. Twenty different industrial under- 
takings were inspected and a list of trades formed 
which have the right to a two months’ holiday. 

The rating of the length of the working day 
and of holidays applies to all workers in general. 
It is natural, that in our Soviet legislature a car- 
dinal place should be assigned to the rating of 
certain categories of workers who, owing to con- 
ditions of their physical structure, do not come 
under the general rate, namely women and young 
people. 

First of all, night and overtime work for women 
is prohibited. Women are not allowed to work 
underground, in mines, etc. Persons of both sexes 
who have not attained the age of 18 vears are 
forbidden to work during the night or in trades 
detrimental to the health. Work of young people 
from 16-18 years is limited to six hours, and from 
14-16 years to four hours, with payment for a full 
working day. These rates are drawn up after con- 
siderable investigation along these lines, attempts, 
experiments and contact with real practical needs. 

It is necessary to take into consideration the 
technical connection between the work of young 
people and the work of adults, the economic and 
domestic position of these juniors, many of whom 
are without homes, as well as a number of other 
circumstances. To deprive these juniors of their 
work i8 & very complicated matter. It is first 
of all necessary to give them the’ possibility of 
making use of the free time thus placed at theit 
disposal and to see that this privilege is not accom- 
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panied by a loses for them. This difficulty has 
been removed by paying them for every four hours’ 
work the full rate of pay for a full day’s work, 
and in regard to the former a number of measures 
have been undertaken by the combined efforts of 
the Commissariat for Labor, Social Maintenance, 
and Education, in order to open up a sufficient 
number of trade and general schools, boarding 
schools, etc.* 

Special provision is made for the case of women 
workers and employes during pregnancy and after 
childbirth. Women who are engaged in physical 
labor are allowed a holiday of eight weeks both 
before and after childbirth. Other women, not 
engaged in physical labor, are allowed a holiday 
for six weeks both before and after childbirth. 
Both grades of women are allowed a half hour’s 
interval each feeding time for their infants. 

For the proper introduction of all the regula- 
tions relating to social legislature and particularly 
of regulations which apply to protection of labor, 
work of a very complicated and expert nature is 
required. Naturally, the persons best able to carrv 
out this work are those persons mostly interested 
in the business, namely the workers themselves. 
For this purpose the decree of the 18th of May. 
1918, instituted working class inspection of labor. 
The bases of this institution are the following: 
First of all the inspector of labor is delegated by 
the trade uniong and the labor insurance fund; 
further, all spheres of industry where labor is 
applied are subject to the supervision of these in. 
spectors, not omitting even those spheres of labor. 
such as domestic servants, and the workmen of 
small enterprises, etc. The figures collected with 
the object of throwing light upon the social stand- 
ing of the elected inspectors of labor offer us an 
exceedingly interesting picture. The figures at 
present at our disposal apply to only 49 per 
cent of the whole number of inspectors for 1918. 
The largest percentage falls upon the worker of 
30-385 years of age with low education and who 
has worked in the partv and labor movement. It 
is evident:that in the election of the delegates the 
workers were guided by a proper understanding 
of the tasks of labor inspection, for it is quite clear 
that only a worker closely acquainted in practice 
with all the requirements of production is able to 
discover the true path for the realization of all the 
legislative measures for the protection or labor. 

The delegated inspector is required first of all 
to inspect the undertakings within his district. 
and having done so, is required to act. One half 
year’s experience in the realization of labor in- 
spection convinced us that it is quite impossible 


*It is natural that the holiday accorded to young 
people should he fonger than that accorded to adult 
workers. All people under the rated age have the 
right .to one month’s holiday during the summer. 
namely up to the 13th of September, for the rational 
realization of which the People’s Commissariat for Edu- 
cation and the Trade Unions have organized children's 
colonies, summer houses, excursions, and so on. 
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Protection of Labor in Soviet Russia 


It is natural to expect the most considerate at- 
tention to the protection of labor from a state in 
which labor is the only ruling power. 

The first steps of the Soviet Government were 
directed towards the protection of labor. Not more 
than five days after the November Revolution, 
on the 11th of November, 1917, a decree was pub- 
lished in regard to establishing the eight-hour 
working day and the limitation of overtime labor. 
Thus the question of the protection of labor was 
at once raised above the former basis of good in- 
tentions and humanitarian experiments which 
characterized it prior to’ the October revolution. 

The question of the social maintenance of the 
workers is closely allied to that of the protection 
of labor. In dealing with the protection of labor 
it is impossible to pass over what has been done 
in the sphere of the social maintenance of the 
workers.. 

Soviet legislation safeguards the worker right 
up to the moment when he is able to make use of 
his labor. There exists a labor exchange which 
registers the unemployed, as well as an Unem- 
ployed Bureau which pays out relief to those who 
have been registered. All these organizations on 
a national scale have been first brought into be- 
ing by the Soviet Government. Further, a worker, 
who for reasons beyond his control, is deprived of 
the possibility of working, who has temporarily 
lost his working capacities, receives monetary and 
medical assistance from what is known as the 
“Sick Fund.” In connection with this much has 
been done already to provide those persons who 
have Jost their working capacity with the pos- 
sibility of regaining their health in sanitariums, 
*health resorts, and so on. A person who has com- 


pletely lost his working capacity is provided with 
a pension ample enough to cover his requirements 
for life. 

In order to introduce all these measures a very 
accurate and well working apparatus is required 
for the consideration both of the objects of social 
maintenance and of the organization of the relief 
itself. Naturally, in a period of revolution and 
intense struggle it is very difficult to construct 
this apparatus. It becomes necessary to content 
oneself with a number of makeshifts and imper- 
fections, principally of a technical nature, and 
often with undesjrable compromises. We must 
emphasize, however, that in spite of all these dif- 
ficulties the question of social maintenance in 
Soviet Russia is no longer a problem but a prac- 
tical matter which has already given a number 
of practical results. Our task consists in making 
ourselves acquainted with the protection of the 
worker at the moment when he is making use of 
his labor power. A special department for the 
protection of labor at the People’s Commissariat 
for Labor is in charge of this. 

The protection of labor is of course chiefly con- 
cerned with the length of the working day. The de- 
cree of the 11th of November established through- 
out the whole of Russia an eight-hour day while 
night work was reduced to 7 hours. For trades 
particularly detrimental to the health a still short- 
er working day was enforced. The Department for 
the Protection of Labor was given the right to 
make an examination with a view to discovering 
to what degree the various manufactures were 
harmful to the health. As a regult of this investi- 
gation the working day in certain industries 
has been cotresriondiligls reduced; for instance, 
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would be crushed by the inexorable law of progress. 
In 1789, the revolution against the divine right of 
kings could not be stopped, and there are many 
who feel that in our own day the revolution against 
the divine right of property cannot be permanently 
checked. He who shivers at that last sentence 
should consider the adjective qualifying “right.” 

But, after all, why magnify the numbers of those 
killed and the enormity of the crime of those caus- 
ing their death, when the thing has happened 
because humanity was on the march? 'Social sta- 
tistics show us that more babies die from lack of 
milk every year in the United States than the 
total number of persons killed in the Reign of 
Terror in France and the Red Terror in Russia 
combined. Yet this fact does not stir the com- 
placency with which most people drink a glass of 
milk. ‘homes Jefferson, then Secretary of State, 
when chided for his support of the French Revo- 
lution, said that while he deplored its excesses, 
“Rather than it should have failed, I would have 
seen half the earth desolated; were there but an 
Adam and Eve left in every country, and left free, 
it would be better than it is now.” 

Were one to ask the average person, with some 
knowledge of history, the probable number of those 
killed during the troublesome times of the French 
Revolution the answer received would generally 
be, “Oh! tens of thousands.” Such is the common 
opinion. But historical students have investigated 
that question and the judgment of the best scholar- 
ship is about ten thousand. From the daily pa- 
pers and most magazines, one would gather that 
the Bolsheviki had killed, or rather massacred, 
somewhere near a million of their opponents since 
the November revolution placed them in power. 
Evidence is not lacking, to those who have tried 
to find out the truth about Russia, that history 
will reduce the horrors attributed to the Reds in 
about the same proportion that it has in’ the case 
of the French Revolution.* 

Not only were the initial changes in the govern- 
ments of the two countries under consideration 
acceptable to some of the privileged classes of those 
countries, but likewise to the same classes in other 
countries already on the road toward democracy. 
Many well-known men in public life in England 
were friends of the French Revolution, while in 
the United States the opposition political party, 
numbering among its members Jefferson and 
Madison, was called by its opponents the “French 
Party.” Again the historical -parallel between 
France and Russia runs true. The Kerensky re- 
gime was welcomed by liberal opinion in England, 
while the United States received an ambassador 
from that government—an ambassador still recog- 
nized,—three years after the disappearance of the 
government accrediting him. 

As long as the ruling class of England thought 
that the revolution in France was going to be an 
imitation of their own of a century earlier, they 


*It is probable that the so-called “Red Terror” has 
not had more than about eight thousand victims.—Edi- 
tor Sovret Russia. 
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welcomed and aided it, but when it became clear 
that it was to be-a great social leveling, it was 
assailed from every side. MKdmund Burke’s fe- 
flecttons (1790) might well be called the mani- 
festo of the reaction. When the Kerensky regime 
was replaced by that of Lenin, exactly the same 
change took place in public opinion in England 
and in the United States. The Russian Revolition 
had at first been hailed as bringing one more great 
nation under the beneficent system of democracy. 
But it suddenly developed a tendency to go far- 
ther along the road of democratic development 
than had those nations which had been longer on 
the way. No newcomer in the family of demo- 
cratic nations could be allowed to explore this dan- 
gerous path. As far as the rest of the world was 
concerned, it had better remain a despotic monar- 
chy. Of course, no nation through its official 
spokesmen ever said the above, but the treatment 
of Soviet Russia by England and certain other 
countries can be explained on no other reasonable 
basis. 

The ostensible reason in 1790, as well as in 
1917, for this change of attitude, was that some 
things most dear and sacred to humanity were 
threatened. Burke’s great pronouncement is full 
of alarm that the “Church and Constitution” were 
endangered and that all good Englishmen must 
unite to save these from the peril of “new theo- 
ries.” In our own time, press, pulpit, and public 
rostrum have resounded with the warning to be- 
ware of the dangerous “new theories” which would 
undermine religion, overthrow the family, and 
wreck civilization. To the student of social his- 
tory, these warnings have had such a familiar ring 
that they have sounded more like a phonographic 
record than the utterances of statesmen and 
prophets. 

The change in attitude, referred to above, was, 
in both cages, soon followed by open interference 
in the affairs of the revolutionary country. The 
Reflections were hailed with praise by the “bene- 
volent despots,” while in our own time the declar- 
ation of great idealists that we would never deal 
with men on whose hands was human blood was 
applauded by every reactionary in Europe and 
America. Allied armies at Archangel and in Si- 
beria have waged a war that did not have even 
the moral foundation of a legal declaration. It 
has been sufficient defense of this undeclared war 
for statesmen to say that their troops were in Rus- 
sia to aid in the establishment of law and order. 
One wonders whether these statesmen ever read 
the proclamation of the Duke of Brunswick, com- 
mander of the allied troops in France, issued on 
July 25, 1792, in which he declared his only aim 
was “‘—to put an'end to the anarchy in the 
interior of France and to check the attacks upon 
the throne and the altar.” 

There were, however, in England in 1790 some 
perverse people who continued to support and be- 
lieve in the revolution across the channel despite 
its excesses. Likewise there have been those in 
England and the United States who have con- 
tended that the government under Lenin was an 
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experiment along new lines of social, political, and 
economic democracy, and ought at least to be left 
alone to work out its program. 

November, 1919 brought the second anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution. In certain cities of 
the United States meetings were arranged to cele- 
brate this event. Those participating in such cele- 
brations remember well that use of halls was re- 
fused, speakers were arrested, and, in some in- 
stances, the meetings were broken up by mobs 
shouting “Down with the Reds.” For one who 
had such an experience it is illuminating to read 
what happened when some friends of freedom 
sought to celebrate the second anniversary of the 
French Revolution. The following advertisement 
appeared in a Birmingham (England) paper un- 
der the date given: 

Hotel Birmingham, July 7, 1791. 
Commemoration of the French Revolution. 

A number of gentlemen intend dining together on 
the 14th inst., to commemorate the auspicious day which 
witnessed the emancipation of twenty-six millions of 
people from the Yoke of Despotism, and restored the 
blessings of equal Government to a truly great ‘and 
enlightened nation, with whom it is our interest, as a 
commercial people, and our duty, as friends to the 
general rights of mankind, to promote a free inter- 
course, as subservient to a permanent friendship. 

Any friend to freedom disposed to join this mtended 
temperate festivity, is desired to leave his name at 
the Bar of the Hotel, where tickets may be had at 
five shillings each, including a bottle of wine; but no 
person will be admitted without one. Dinner will be 
on the table at 3 o'clock precisely. 

A day or two later the following advertisement 
appeared from which it is clear that the idea of 
publishing lists of names of those interested in 
unpopular causes is not a new one: 

On Friday next will be published,‘ price one half- 
penny, an Authentic List of all those who dine at the 
Hotel, in. Temple Row, Birmingham, on Thursday, the 
14th instant, in Commemoration of the French Revolu- 
tion. Vivant Rex et Regina. 

The afternoon of the fourteenth arrived. While 
the dinner was progressing as planned, a mob was 
organized under the “auspices of a few in elevated 
life,” as we are told by a local historian, William 
Hutton. In the meantime the magistrates were 
dining at a neighboring inn and were “huzzain 
Church and King.” Phe mob evidently se 
that this was the proper watchword, for it pro- 
ceeded to break all the windows of the hotel to the 
cry Church and King. 

To those who naturally think that only foolish 
or wicked people would take part in such a cele- 
bration as that mentioned above it comes as a sort 
of shock to learn that the chief organizer of the 
dinner was Joseph Priestley, scientist and Uni- 
tarian minister. Such men should be disciplined 
and depend upon a mob to do it—under the cover 
of darkness. About eight o’clock on the night in 
question the mob, now greatly augmented in num- 
bers, with the “approbation at least of the higher 
powers,” marched down Bull Street “under the 
smiles of the magistrates” shouting, “Go and burn 
the Meetings.” The Meetings was Dr. Priestley’s 
chapel and short work was made of it. Pews, pul- 
pit, cushions, and books were broken and thrown 
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about and then the building was set on fire. As 
soon as the chapel was well ablaze the mob set out 
for Priestley’s home a mile distant. Upon the 
approach of the mob the family fled, but the house 
was ransaked and burned, and with it the scien- 
tist’s library and scientific instruments. Thus are 
dangerous ideas and social theories checked.* 

The moment it became evident that class privi- 
leges were really to be abolished, a great emigra- 
tion of nobles and officials took place in France 
and likewise in Russia. It was the “August Days” 
decrees which brought this about in France, and 
those leaving their native country because of the 
decrees became its most bitter enemies. They 
veritably swarmed along the Rhine, but were to be 
found in every court which was ultimately arrayed 
against revolutionary France. Speaking of the 
emigres, Professor Hayes says: ‘They maintained 
a perpetual agitation, by means of newspapers, 
pamphlets, and intrigue against the new a ect 
How Kolchak, Denikin, Semionov, and Yudenich 
have camped around Soviet Russia, and, with al- 
lied aid, have tried to overthrow the Soviet Repub- 
lic, is well known, but the query arises “will the 
historian of the future pass judgment, similar to 
that above, regarding much of the Russian emigre 
literature that has been spread before the Ameri- 
can public the past two years?’ Ex-Senator 
Beveridge recently declared in his Republican key- 
note speech that the full page advertisements 
which had been run in American newspapers ex- 
tolling the democratic aims of Kolchak and Deni- 
kin were propaganda pure and simple, and hed 
been} intended to mislead the administration and 
had succeeded. Perhaps he was only trying to 
discredit the administration, yet the fact remains 
that during the past few months some people have 
pointed out the voluminous amount of information 
on Russia which has appeared in American papers 
from London, Geneva, and Copenhagen. The lat- 
ter city, especially, has been so conspicuous as & 
source of such dispatches that the question has 
arisen in more than one mind, “When did Copen- 
hagen “become such a center of news-gathering 
and distribution?” In this same connection, the 
people of the United States will some time know, 
perhaps, what has become of the millions of dol- 
lars loaned to Russia, but which have been spent 
in this country by Bakhmetiev, the ambassador 
without a government. 

Were this a dissertation on the whole question of 
social revolution, instead of the tracing of some 
parallel events in two such revolutions, the possi- 
bility of the parallel being extended by future 
events would have to be considered. It should be 
noted in passing, however, that just as external 
pressure finally forced the French Revolution to 
assume a militaristic and aggressive form, s0 may 


* The distinguished scientist was so mortified at be- 
ing treated thus, that he decided to live in another 
country, and emigrated to America, where he lived 
from 1794 until his death in 1804. Horne Tooke, the 
well-known amateur philogist (1746-1812), was perse- 
cuated in England for his sympathetic utterances on the 
American Revolution. 
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the same conditions force the Soviet Government 
to defend itself against Europe. If this happens, 
the idealism and hope for a better day will be 
swept away in blood, for the time being, as truly 
in 1920 as it was in the period 1792-1815. 

Thus we have seen a thread of similarity, strik- 
ing in its color, running through the reaction to 
two great social convulsions. Is it carrying coals 
to Newcastle to ask once again, “What was in- 
volved to arouse such bitter and fierce opposition 
to the two movements?” To France the American 
Colonies had set the example of revolt from the 
authority of an hereditary monarch. Fortunately, 
the physical location of America, far removed from 
the person embodying this authority, made the 
contest ong revolving around the words “taxes” 
and “representation.” But in France the same 
kind of movement had to meet and finally over» 
come the opposition and physical presence of the 
royal power. Authority and privilege were threat- 
ened, and they fought back as long as they could 
—hence the bloodshed. 

Ideas do not respect boundary lines. Of this 
fact the privileged classes of all European coun- 
tries were well aware. Once one admitted the 
right of the people to abolish privilege in France, 
where would the exercise of that right stop as long 
as privilege existed anywhere? This was the 
troublesome question and the fear of its answer, 
“Nowhere,” was the fundamental cause of the 
wars which raged throughout Europe for twenty- 
three years. It was a contest between the forces 
of revolution and reaction. 
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Many years had between the uprising of 
the French people and that of the Russian. In 
the meantime society had learned many things, 
among them that political demoracy had not and 
probably could not solve all the social problems 
of mankind. The leaders of the Russian move- 
ment seem to have had as part of their philosophy, 
not only a belief in the right of every Russian to 
political freedom, but to economic freedom as 
well. To them the statement of Henry George 
uttered in 1880, “———nothing short of making 
land common property can permanently relieve 
poverty and check the tendency of wages to the 
starvation point,” was as much worth fighting for 
a3 was the revolutionary watchword of the Ameri- 
can forefathers, “Taxation without representation 
is tyranny.” One is no more revolutionary in its 
saying than was the other. 

But once more the issue is joined. Privilege is 
threatened ; the call goes to the ends of the earth 
for its defenders, and the age-long battle between 
reaction and revolution is on. Some find them- 
selves unable to consider the possible triumph in 
Russia of this new idea in democratic government, 
the Soviet system, without going into a frenzy 
and approving of means and methods to prevent 
it which are difficult to reconcile with generally 
accepted principles of ethics. To avoid such an 
attitude one need only have as his own the philoso- 
phy of Milton and Gamaliel—who ever saw Truth 
put to flight; and will not every movement perish 
which does not have its foundation upon eternal 
principles ? 


The Japanese at Nikolaievsk 


Nikolaievsk on the Amur, March 27 (Rosta).— 
The staff of the Red Army of the Nikolaievak dis- 
trict reports the details of the bloody events and 
of the actions of the Japanese in the city of Nikol- 
aievsk on the Amur. 

The Siege of Nikolatevsk by the Reds. 

The circumstances which preceded these events 
make clear and obvious the perfidy of the treach- 
erous attack of the Japanese on the Soviet Red 
Army after the conclusion of peace with them. 
From the very beginning of the siege of Nikolai- 
evsk by the Red Army, after the seizure of the 
fortress Chnyrich, which took place in the early 
days of February, the Japanese participated in 
the battles against the Reds, and were even the 
chief participants in these battles, directing the 
White Guards, who were in complete subjection 
to the former. 

The siege had lasted almost a whole month, and 
during this time the staff of the Red Army three 
times addressed peace proposals to the White 
Guard—Japanese troops. The staff pointed out 
that the Red Army, being in possession of the 
fortress Chynrich with its far-range cannon, could 
surely take the city in one or two days but, not 
desiring to subject the city to bombardment and 
destruction and to endanger the non-combatant 
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inhabitants, suggestéd that the city be surrendered 

without a fight. 

The Peace Proposals of the Reds and the Capture 
of the City. 

Our first peace proposal was ignored by the 
Japanese, and Comrade Sorokin, who was sent as 
a messenger, was killed. The second proposal for 
peace negotiations was sent to the Japanese at Ni- 
kolaievsk by three messengers, two of them China- 
men and one a Russian comrade, Orlov. In place of 
a reply, the Japanese again murdered our messen- 
ger Orlov, subjecting him to cruel tortures. This 
fact was established by the International commis- 
sion of inquiry after our occupation of the city. 
The International commission found Orlov’s corpse 
and discovered on it marks of horrible tortures. 
The third proposal was made by us after the Jap- 
anese had sent to us the declaration of General 
Siramidzu, the commander of the Japanese troops 
in the Far East, which contained a statement re 
garding the intentions of the Japanese to remain 
neutral in the future. In sending the proposal we 
have at the same time asked for an explanation on 
some points of the declaration which contradicted 
each other and which were not in harmony with 
the conception of neutrality. We declared that in 
case they persisted, we would be forced to bom- 
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bard the city. Again there was no reply, and only 
after we had begun a bombardment, which lasted 
one day,‘did the Japanese send a messenger, an 
aged Russian peasant. He was taken by the Jap- 
anese by force, who told him that he would any- 
how have to die, evidently assuming that we would 
follow their example and brutally murder the mes- 
senger. ‘There was no written proposal from the 
Japanese, and we were only orally informed by 
the messenger that they desired to open peace ne- 
gotiations with us. The staff handed to the mes- 
senger its reply, expressing willingness to open 
peace negotiations with the Japanese and to im- 
mediately cease military actions, and suggested 
that the Japanese send representatives. Negotia- 
tions opened on February 24. On the basis of 
General Siramidzu’s declaration we asked the Jap- 
anese to put an end to their military activity 
against the Soviet Red Army in Siberia and to 
conclude peace with us. The peace terms con- 
tained a demand that the White Guard troops in 
Nikolaievsk be disarmed, and the last point de- 
manded the carrying out of all the conditions of 
the agreement, that is, that they turn over all the 
guard-posts to our troops and that they occupy 
quarters which would be. assigned to them. The 
peace terms were accepted by the Japanese, and 
were signed by the representatives of the Japanese 
command, of the White Guards, by the representa- 
tives of the city self-government, and by the repre- 
sentatives of the Red Armv. We occupied the city 
without a shot on February 28. 
The Establishment of Friendly Relations. 

However, taking into account a report received 
by us to the effect that friendly relations have 
been established between the Soviet and the Jap- 
anese troops, we left to the Japanese at their re- 
quest the right to keep guard over their troops and 
institutions, and thereby released them from car- 
tying out the last point of the agreement. Armed 
Japanese went freely throughout the city. Rela- 
tions seemed to be most friendly. All requests 
from the Japanese regarding any privileges for 
them, for the delivery of goods to them, etc., we 
willingly granted at once; the Japanese also 
acted very courteously and assured us of their sin- 
cere friendship. Their officers frequently visited 
our staff, where besides business conversations, 
friendly conversations took place. The officers de- 
clared themselves in sympathy with the Soviet 
power, pronounced themselves Bolsheviki, put oh 
red ribbons. They promised to assist the Red 
Army with force, arms and in every possible way. 
But as it turned out later, this was only a mask 
put on in order to conceal the treachery which 
was in preparation. Externally everything went 
well. Two weeks had passed from the day when 
the city was occupied, and it seemed that peace 
and quiet were firmly established. Tife in the 
city settled to its ordinary course. A provisional 
Executive Committee was formed, and a city 
Soviet was elected. The opening of the congress 
of the district Soviets was set for the 12th of 
March, after which opening were to take place 
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the solemn funerals of the victims of the White 
Terror, including our comrade Orlov and the 
others, who were tortured to death by the Japan- 
ese. All the Soviet institutions, the peaceful 
population and the Red Army were making prepa- 
rations for these two solemn events. After the 
intense work of the day, all went to sleep. The 
military unita were resting in their harracks, hav- 
ing received orders to appear in the morning at 
the assigned places to participate in the funeral 
procession. The Japanese occupied, as before, the 
posts not only at their staff-headquarters, but al- 
most at every house where Japanese lived. ‘Che 
Japanese patrols replacing the guards went freely 
through the city, and our patrols never hulted 
them. It seemed that the peace which was conx. 
cluded with the Japanese was kept just as lonestly- 
by them as by us. asl 

The Criminal Action of the Japunese. { 

But the Japanese were preparing for a treach-. 
erous blow in the back. After having concluded 
peace with us and after repeated| assurance of 
friendliness, the Japanese treacherously and per- 
fidiously attacked the Red Army. At three o’clock 
in the morning considerable Japanese detachments 
suddenly appeared at the staff-headquarters of the 
Red Army, at the building which was occupied by 
one of the regiments, at the house where the ar- 
tillery was located, and also at the camp of Kly- 
zhnikov’s detachment on the Cathedral Plaza. 
They appeared at all Soviet institutions and regi- 
mental staff-headquarters. The main forces the 
Japanese assembled at the general staff-headquar- 
ters. The attack was a complete surprise. The 
guards were killed. The building of the staff- 
headquarters was surrounded by a triple line, and 
the Japanese opened an intense fire from machine 
guns and rifles and began to throw incendiary 
bombs, as a result of which the building caught 
fire on all sides. Only by a miracle the members 
of the staff who were in the headquarters escaped 
from the burning building which was under an 
intense bombardment. Simultaneously the other 
buildings where the troops were located were bom- 
barded and fired. The diabolical plan of the Jap- 
anese had now become clear. They proposed by a 
simultaneous surprise’ attack to ahnihilate the 
whole commanding staff, assuming that after this 
it would be easy to destroy the frightened and 
confused mass of the Red Army. At the first mo- 
ment it seemed as if this plan would succeed. But 
the Japanese failed to take into account the high 
morale and the valor which dominates the workers’ 
and peasants’ Red Army. 

The Resistance of the Reds and the Annihilation 
of the Japanese. 

At the first sounds of the shooting partizans 
began to run from all sides, dressing on the run 
and asking—not how many enemies there were, 
but where they were. Every crossing was turned 
into a trench defended by several partizans, who 
—without any connection, without general direc- 
tion, acting individually and on their own initi- 
ative—began to cross from point to point and to 
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attack the enemy. Gradually the disconnected 
gronpe established contact with each other. Whole 

istricts united under a single command, and 
about moon the Japanese saw that their plan had 
failed. They began to surrender position after 
position, tried to concentrate, but met with re- 
sistance at all points. Every street was occupied 
by us after a struggle of an extremely sanguinary 
character. The main forces of the Japanese were 
concentrated at their consulate, at the barracks, 
and at the garrison assembly. The Japanese also 
entrenched themselves in every house where they 
lived. Their individual groups and all the Japan- 
ese civil populace participated in the attack with 
arms in their hands. Evidently conscious of the 
whole baseness of their action and not expecting 
any mercy, the Japanese offered stubborn resist- 
ance during two days. On March 13 a desperate 
battle went on and all the most important fortified 
positions of the Japanese were taken one after 
another. On March 14 the last groups of the 
Japanese who were entrenched in private houses, 
were annihilated. In the evening of March 14 
everything had been liquidated, with the excep- 
tion of one Japanese unit, which occupied the 
stone barracks. At this time an order was received 
from the Japanese General Yamada, the Khaba- 
rovek commander, which was addressed to the chief 
of the Japanese detachment and called for an im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities against the Soviet 
troops and the conclusion of an armistice. The 
order, which was sent by telegraph in Russian 
and Japanese, was immediately sent by us to the 
Japanese through their translator who had been 
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by Lr.-Cou. B. 

HE SITUATION in the Far East still re- 

mains gloomy, and inspires considerable 
anxiety. 


The Japanese, as far as can be judged from the 
Russian press of Eastern Siberia, have become 
complete masters in the region of their “influence” 
in China. 

Tsingtau in reality is now a Japanese capital in 
Shantung. Dalny is the same in the province of 
Kwantung. The principal town of Japanese Man- 
churia, Mukden, as well as both the above-men- 
tioned towns, are connected by railway lines which 
represent, together with a railroad through Tsi- 
nan-fee, an encircling railway communication 
with Pekin, of great strategical importance. Japan 
knows that in order to be able to accomplish her 
aggressive plans in Eastern Siberia, she must first 
firmly establish herself in Northwestern China, 
Manchuria, and Mongolia, thus protecting the rear 
of the Japanese army in case of war with Russia. 

According to the Voyenni Nabat (“The Military 
Alarm,”) the official-daily newspaper of the Rus- 
sian Headquarters Staff of the fortress of Vladi- 
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captured, and he brought a reply expressing their 
consent to a cessation of hostilities and the sur- 
render of their arms. On March 15 the Japan- 
ese numbering 130 men were received by us, and 
are now held as prisoners of war. Thus the af- 
fair was liquidated. The losses of the Japanese, 
in view of their resistance, were very great. Almost 
all those who had arms were annihilated. 

Our losses are fifty men killed and over a hun- 
dred wounded. Among the killed are our best 
and most courageous comrades, whose valor and 
heroism saved the Red Army from destruction. 

The Protest of the Reds. 

The staff of the Red Army of the Nikolaievsk 
district informs all of the action of the Japanese 
at Nikolaievsk, expressing its profound indigna- 
tion at this treachery, and calls upon all Russian 
and foreign workers to protest against the per- 
fidious and treacherous action of the command of 
the Japanese troops in the Far East, who despite 
the declaration of General Siramidzu re i 
neutrality, and despite the agreement concluded 
with us, suddenly attacked us, knowing that we 
would not violate the agreement and that we would 
not believe an attack possible. We beg all cities 
to inform us of the receipt of this communication, 
and to notify us how the population and the Jap- 
anese themselves react to this new bloody crime 
of the command of the Japanese interventionist 
forces in Siberia. 

Commander of the Red Army of 
the Nikolatevsk Dastrict, 


Y. Tryapitz. 


Review 


RoustaM Brk 


vostok, the Japanese have triumphed in China. 
The Japanese soldiers, their officials and business- 
men, are a common sight throughout all the sphere 
of the Japanese influence within this enormous 
circle. 

After careful investigation of the ‘situation in 
the Chinese provinces invaded by Japan, Nabat 
considers the Shantung province definitely an- 
nexed by Japan, and never will it be restored to 
the Chinese Republic without a long and bloody 
struggle. “The port of Tsingtau, however,” this 
Russian newspaper says, “Japan would never re- 
turn to China”—nor could this important com- 
mercial port even be transformed into an inter- 
national port, thanks to the sabotage, espionage 
and denunciatory conduct of the Japanese 
commercial officials, as well as their civilian and 
military officials. And this in spite of the solemn 
promise to withdraw their troops from the Ussuri 
region, as well as from the Maritime district and 
the zone of the Chinese Eastern railway, as soon 
as the Czecho-Slovak army accomplishes its evacu- 
ation of Russia! The imperial address read at 
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the annual meeting of the Japanese Red Cross of 
May 23 openly declared that the Japanese troops 
must remain in Siberia. At the same time, fresh 
Japanese forces are continuing to reach the Ussuri 
region, gradually invading this part of Eastern 
Siberia. 

Such conduct on the part of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment can be interpreted as a demonstration 
against the pacific steps of the Soviet Govern- 
ment towards China. 
tok special Asaht dispatch dated May 19, 1920, 
a declaration of the Soviet Government signed by 
Mr. Karakhan, representative of the Soviet Rus- 
sian Foreign Commissar, was issued to the Chin- 
ese people and to the Northern and Southern 
Governments of China. This declaration was as 
follows: 

“The Soviet Government at the time of the 
November Revolution in 1917, in the name of the 
Russian people, had proposed peace under these 
fundamental conditions—peace without annexa- 
tions and without indemnities, to all peoples, of 
all countries, and at the same time the Soviet 
Government declared that it relinquished the exe- 
cution of all the secret treaties concluded with 
various foreign countries. Soviet Russia also at 
that time attempted to negotiate with China con- 
cerning the treaty of 1896, the Peking treaty of 
1901, and the treaty with Japan, concluded in 
1907 and in 1916, to the etfect that Russia would 
give up all these treaty rights. But this was pre- 
vented by the Allies. Russia was not permitted 
to return the Chinese Eastern Railway. ‘The Al- 
lies, deceiving China, in the name of a joint mili- 
tary operation, entered and occupied Manchuria 
and Siberia. Therefore we, the Russian people, 
make this declaration, informing the Chinese of 
the real state of things, in order that we may be 
understood by the Chinese as to our real purpose. 

“On that occasion, the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment shall return to China without payment the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and various concessions 
obtained during the time of the Czar, the govern- 
ment of Kerensky, and furthermore by those ex- 
ploiters: Horvath, Semionov and Kolchak. Also, 
the Soviet Government has the intention to re- 
turn the Boxer indemnity. According to a re- 
port, the minister and consuls-of the late Russian 
imperial government are receiving this indemnity 
in order to draw from it their own salaries, but 
their power and authority is now fallen; they 
have no right to receive the indemnity from China, 
so that China should therefore stop the payments. 
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Moreover, the Soviet Government shall give up all 
special concessions to Russian merchants in Chin- 
ese territories. The Soviet Government wishes 
China not to become a second India or Korea 
through the action of the Allies, and it desires that 
the Chinese people and their government may 
come to negotiate formally with a sister govern- 
ment—the Soviet Government.” 


This declaration caused a great sensation in 
Japan; the press commented on it, foreshadowing 
grave consequences, and soon after its publication 
the Japanese troops stated their concentration in 
the Maritime and Ussuri districts of Eastern 
Siberia. 

Camouflaging their aggression towards Russia 
under the form of protecting herself against the 
imaginary danger of Bolshevism, and hypocritical- 
ly appealing to the Allies for support, to save the 
common cause, namely China, the Japanese Gen- 
eral Staff is practically accomplishing the con- 
centration of its army in order to direct a sudden 
blow at the Red Army in the Chita region, in 
case the fighting on the Polish front, as well as 
in Central Asia, should be unfavorable to the 
Russians. 


Intervention in Russian affairs has already 
brought Japan a considerable number of killed 
and wounded, and, as Marquis Shigenobu Okuma, 
one of the most famous Japanese statesmen, stated 
in the Globe of May 25, Japan has spent, for her 
military expeditions in Siberia, $300,000,000. 
Naturally the Japanese Government is making all 
the effort she can in order to justify such enorm- 
ous expenses in the eyes of the Japanese people. 

Marquis Okuma is much frightened at the pene- 
tration of Bolshevism into China, and he declares 
that in case it should penetrate there, “Japan 
will be obliged to help her . . .” We can 
imagine how ardently China desires such help. 

“Some are apprehensive of the entry of Bol- 
shevism into India and other Mohammedan coun- 
tries,” continues Marquis Okuma. “It is threat- 
ening Poland, Persia, Hungary, Ukraine, and 
other nations on the Russian border,” and in con- 
cluding, the Marquis declares it is probably true 
that Russia, whether Bolshevist or imperialistic, 
would want to have restored to her all the territory 
lopped off by the peace treaty. So the moral of 
Marquis Okuma’s conclusion would be that it is 
not Bolshevism which is the real bar for the Jap- 


anese ression in Asia—but the whole Russian 
nation. ™- 
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Russo-Japanese Agreement 


{The following official document, which we believe has not yet appeared in print in this 
country, 1s a translatvon from the original as it appeared tn a Vladwostok newspaper “Slovo,” on 


May 4, 1920.] 


For the purpose of establishing friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries, the Joint Russo- 
Japanese Commission, without going into the ques- 
tion of fixing the guilt or responsibility for dhe 
incident, and taking the status which existed prior 
to April 4 as a starting point for further negotia- 
tions, on the basis of the theses mutually accepted 
by the previous Joint Military Mission on April 5, 
set forth the following terme with a view to set- 
tling the incident and avoiding similar conflicts 
un the future: 


1. The Russian military command, on the one 
hand, and the Japanese military command on the 
other, mutually agree to discontinue immediately 
hostilities between the detachments of Russian 
and Japanese troops stationed in the various dis- 
tricts of the region. This is to be accomplished by 
means of orders simultaneously issued by both 
parties, the cessation of hostilities to go into effect 
on both sides the moment the orders reach their 
destination and have been mutually exchanged 
between the commands. 

2. The Russian armed forces, regardless of the 
political party or group to which they belong, 
must not remain simultaneously with the Japanese 
troops within the boundaries of the following 
regions : 

a) The territory bounded by a line drawn thirty 
kilometers away from the extreme position occu- 
pied by the Japanese troops on the Ussuriysk rail- 
road on the one hand, and by the line of the Russo- 
Chinese-Corean frontier in the west and south, on 
the other hand. 

b) The zone situated along the Suchan railroad 
up to the station of Suchan from the end of the 
line, extending for a distance of thirty kilometers 
on each side. 

3. The Russian armed forces stationed in the 
above mentioned regions are to evacuate them 
within three days from the receipt of the order 
to stop military operations. In the event of any 
difficulties in the way of evacuation of the above 
regions within the fixed three day period, the same 
may be extended upon agreement with the local 
Japanese command. 

4. The Russian armed forces which are shifted 
beyond the line of demarcation are to retain their 
arms, ammunition, equipment, and provisions in 
a quantity commensurate with the numerical 
strength of the force, on the day when orders for 
‘cessation of hostilities have been exchanged, and 
™m accordance with the existing war-time schedules. 
The Japanese command will in no way hinder the 
Russian authorities in the normal equipment of 
the Russian detachments (stationed in their new 
positions) with provisions, forage, clothing, and 
other articles necessary for their existence. 


5. In case of necessity, the Russian troops or 
separate units thereof, may be directed by order 
of the Russian command from the places of their 


-original destination farther away from the prov- 


inces of Transbaikalia and Sakhalin, into other 
regions, beyond the line of demarcation. For the 
above removal of the Russian troops, they may 
pass the fixed thirty kilometer zone and may use 
the Ussuriysk railroad in accordance with the pro- 
visions contained in article 4, but only upon agree- 
ment with the Japanese command with reference 
to the above stated means of transportation of 
troops. 

6. For the purpose of maintaining general or- 
der and tranquility in the regions indicated in ar- 
ticle 2 and along the railroad lines, the presence 
of Russian military militia is allowed. Its com- 
position, equipment, and numerical strength are 
to be determined in each region by the Russian 
authorities on condition, however, that the Japan- 
ese command be informed on the question and 
that the militia be stationed only when actual ne- 
cessity arises. As regards the military units neces- 
sary for the purpose of doing convoy and patrol 
duty in the city of Vladivostok, as well as for the 
needs of military training schools, the conditions 
for their formation are determined upon the mu- 
tual agreement of the commands. 

%. The railroads are to be guarded in accord- 
ance with the regulations on railroad admuinistra- 
tion worked out by the Allied military committee. 

8. Arms, fire-arm equipment, and other sup- 
plies necessary for the immediate conduct of mili- 
tary operations; the factories producing these ar- 
ticles, and the stores wherein they are kept within 
the regions mentioned in article 2, are subject to 
seizure by the Japanese command. The further 
disposition of these supplies will be decided sepa- 
rately. The following are exceptions to this pro- 
vision : 

a) Arms, fire-arm equipment, and supplies neces- 
sary for militia and convoy duty, as well as for 
military training in the military academies in the 
city of Vladivostok, in accordance with article 6, 
are to be returned out of the stocks seized by the 
Japanese Command. 

The Far-Eastern Mechanical and Shipbuilding 
Mill of Viadivostok remains under the jurisdiction 
of the Russian authorities on condition that no 
war material is to be produced in the same, the 
Japanese Command to have the right of supervis- 
ing it in this respect. 

c) All articles and materials for military use, 
not mentioned in article 8 and having no direct 
bearing on military operations, as well as stores 
thereof, are not subject to seizure. 

d) The military supplies for the protection of 


1 the transportation facilities which are seized and 
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which are not entirely the property of the Russian 
authorities, are to be specially accounted for. 
9. The right over the barracks occupied and 
to be ascapied by the Japanese troops, belongs to 
the Japanese command up to the time of their 
evacuation. In case of necessity the Japanese com- 
mand allows, insofar as possible, the use of the 
barracks under its jurisdiction to the military 
units and institutions mentioned in article 6 . 
10. The Russian authorities are to take all 
measures to safeguard the railroad and telegraph 
lines against damages in the regions mentioned in 
article 2, and are to endeavor to restore normal 
tommunication as soon as possible. The Japanese 
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command will cooperate in this whenever the need 


arises. 

11. Both parties to the agreement are to take 
all steps for the speedy realization of this agree- 
ment. For this purpose, if necessary, a special 
Russo-Japanese Commission is to be created, also 
for the purpose of explaining the details arising 
out of putting this agreement into practice. 

12. All the terms arrived at by the commission 
are of a provisional character and are subject to 
reconsideration upon the request of any of the 
parties thereto and can be changed upon mutual 
consent. 

April 29, 1920. 


What Should We Begin With P 


By LL. Trorsky. 


(“The Labor Week” (Trudovaya Nedelia) a Kiev publication, prints the following article 


under date of Aprtl 19, 1920.] 


The city workers—the vanguard of the Soviets 
—suffer hunger and cold. Yet there is plenty of 
bread and fuel in our vast and rich land. We 
have an inexhaustible supply of labor power. What 
do we lack then? It is the organization of work 
that we lack. 

Under the bourgeois system the work was organ- 
ized by the capitalist employers and directors. 
They had charge over the means of production 
(the factories, machines and raw material), they 
engaged labor, out of which they squeezed their 
profits, and converted it into their property. Driven 
by hunger and habit inherited from their fathers, 
the workers went into the factories and workshops 
and yielded their labor power to the capitalists. 
And production went merrily on. 

Now the factories and workshops have been 
taken away from the capitalists and are forming 
the property of the laboring masses. The raw 
material is there, the labor power is there, but 
there is not, there has not been created, the new 
organization of labor which would correspond to 
the newly established conditions of production— 
without capitalists, without masters, without the 
foreman’s lash. . 

This new organization of work—on new com- 
radely, social, socialistic foundations— must now 
be constructed on all sides. 

First the imperialistic, then the civil war have 
exhausted and dislocated the country and her eco- 
nomic life. Our economic life can be restored 
only by means of a common concerted effort. En- 
tire Russia must be transformed into one huge 
factory, where every citizen, man and women, must 
be a producer and where the whole working popu- 
ulation is master. 

We must start with the fundamentals—with the 
grain and fuel. 

The factories must. be supplied with wood and 
coal, The industrial and railroad workers must, 


no longer suffer hunger. Then our industries will 
come back to life, and the peasants will receive the 
indispensable products—fabrics and nails, salt, and 
agricultural implements. 

We must start with the foundattion—with the 
production of rye and fuel. 

.For this task all must be inducted into service 
—workers and peasanta—women as well as men— 
the Red soldiers freed from the business of war, 
and finally all those who had led an idle life un- 
der the bourgeois system and have not yet grown 
accustomed to productive work under the Soviet 
system. 

Soviet Russia is the property of the producers. 
Every worker belongs to Soviet Russia. The So- 
cialist state must care for every one of its workers. 
This becomes possible of realization only in case 
every worker cares for the state as a whole. The 
villages must work not only for themselves, but 
for the cities as well. The cities, in their turn, 
must work for the villages. The railroad workers 
must link the cities with the villages and facilitate 
the exchange of products. 

The old capitalistic egoistic rule—‘Everybody 
for himself,” is now inapplicable. The country 
can be saved from cold, starvation, and epidemics 
only through the utmost, uninterrupted and truly 
heroic work of all its citizens. 

This 1s the universal labor duty. Everyone is 
in duty bound to give his knowledge, his power 
and, if need be, his life for the great entity, which 
we call Socialist Russia. 

The old organization of work on the basts of 
capitalism has been destroyed forever. The new 
socialist organization is now being erected. 

We.must all become conscious, unselfish master- 
builders of the socialist industrial life. This alone 
makes it possible to find a way out of the difficul- 
ty; only therein lies salvation ; and this alone will 
enable us to attain the commonwealth. 
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HE SOVIET GOVERNMENT is often ac- 

cused of being a government by one class only, 
and we have no objection to this understanding of 
the situation, provided the situation be really un- 
derstood. The Soviet Government is a “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” a coming to life of that 
society which, as Marx and Engels scientifically 
proved, would precede the realization of Social. 
ism. But, while Soviet leaders have indicated in 
innumerable writings that the Soviet Government 
is such a Marxian dictatorship, they have also 
clearly shown, as did also Marx and Engels, that 
this dictatorship is a temporary stage—the transi- 
tion form assumed by society before its transform- 
ation into a one-class system. And the one-class 
system that is the goal of this transition—in other 
words its justification and the cause of its being— 
this real explanation of the proletarian dictator- 
ship and “class rule” is the one phase of the mat- 
ter that the opponents of the Soviet Government 
always overlook. For their information we repeat 
what has been so often said before: In Soviet 
Russia the government is in the hands of those 
who work—and all must work, either with hand or 
brain (the exclusive domination of physical labor 
is a fiction that must have arisen in the mind of 
some New York reporter who was completely ter- 
rorized by the janitor of his flat)—and further- 
more, the government in Soviet Russia is being 
conducted by those who work, until such time as 
the doctrife that all must work has been com- 
pletely accepted ; after which the class government 
becomes a “government of the whole people,” since 
the whole people is then of one class: the class of 
those who work. 

The mathematically inexorable clearness of this 
position is too much for the minds of the news- 
paper writers; and besides, if they should under- 
stand it, they would lose their bread and butter. 
They not only continue writing the same old vitu- 
perative stuff from their flata in Harlem, in spite 
of the fact that such writings as Nikolai Lenin’s 
“The Soviets at Work” are fully accessible to 
them and would give them a real understanding 
of the aims of the Soviet Government; but even 
when they get to Russia they continue to look 
at the facts before them through the glasses of the 
“class interpretation” that is peculiar to capitalist 
newspapers. 
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An amusing instance of the application of the 
“class vision” has just come to our notice in that 
newspaper which is perhaps its chief representa- 
tive, the New York Times. That paper’s issue of 
June 5 prints a “Special Cable to the New York 
Times,’ from Mr. George Renwick, dated Kiev, 
June 4. In a full column of misrepresentation, 
much of which is of purely rhetorical and propa- 
gandist nature, Mr. Renwick only occasionally 
gives you an idea of what was the chief symptom 
of the misery and wretchedness he saw at Kiev. 
It seems that the shops, under the Soviet system, 
are for the most part closed, and that those who 
do not work have to spend enormous sums in order 
to get anything to eat. One unfortunate creature 
said this to Mr. Renwick: 

Sovietism shut down nearly all the shops. Soon it 
became almost impossible to buy anything. Oh, yes, 
there were plenty of ration cards, but you could get 
nothing for them. I have gone about with thousands 
of rubles in my pocket and been unable to buy bread. 
Gradually one sold one’s belongings—furniture, what 
the Bolsheviki had left of it, overcoat, books, boots. 
It was the only way to keep alive. 

It is possible that most of this man’s state 
ment, as here repeated, is true. He was apparently 
a man who did no work, and who depended entire- 
ly for his livelihood on the spending of monev, 
with which, after selling his furniture, etc., he 
nevertheless, in spite of his statement to the con- 
trary, did manage to live. The fabrications ap 
pearing in the press are often ee They 
cannot even “lie straight”! 

Kiev, Mr. Renwick rejoices to say, is already 
improving, now that the Poles have “delivered” 
it from the Bolsheviki, and have introduced their 
“beneficient” rule. We quote Mr. Renwick’s own 
words: 

Though but recently liberated, Kiev has revived won- 
derfully. Shopkeepers are busy putting their shops in 
order again. A few are open and doing a small trade 
with scant stocks from somewhere. Two or three cine- 
mas and restaurants are shipshape once more. Peasants 
are bringing their welcome supplies into the city. Milk, 
butter, sugar, tea and coffee are now plentiful and 
white bread is no longer a great luxury. The city has 
light, trams and water again, and to open banks the 
stranger carries his money troubles—and they are 
troubles, for six currencies are about, Polish and 
Ukrainian marks, Czar, Duma and Kerensky rubles, and 
Soviet notes. Every one has his own particular likes 
and dislikes in,the matter of money, but the peasant 
sticks to his preference for the old Czar notes. On 
them he reads that the mighty Russian Empire will 
pay so much, No other notes hold out such magnificent 
promise. 

All this means simply one thing: Mr. Renwick 
has a “class view” of life and sees prosperity all 
around him as soon as that class is favored. When 
the Soviet Government eliminates unnecessary 
traders, he beholds ruin and disaster, because a 
certain class is being deprived of its former source 
of income and set to useful work, and as soon as 
the petty exploiters are relieved—in this case 
by the Polish Government—of the necessity of 
earning their livings like the rest of the popula- 
tion—the star of hope in rises in Mr. Ren- 
wick’s breast, because the small shops are open- 
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ing, and “commercial life ig booming,” while the 
rest of the population, not to mention the petty 
exploiters themselves, are being once more sub- 
jected to capitalism in its most revolting form— 
the tyranny of a small nation acting not of its 
own accord, but in pursuance of the ambitions of 
powerful masters who find themselves too remote 
from the scene of battle to send their own troops 
to do the job, and too unpopular with their own 
masses to dare propose to them an open state of 
war with Soviet Russia. 

Our contributor, V. Vasilyev, whose work has 
already appeared in the columns of SoviEt Russia 
(see Vol. II., No. 20), will treat the subject of 
the Relations Between Latvta and Soviet Russia, 
in an article that will appear under that title in 
the next issue of Sovier Russta. We also call 
the attention of our readers to detailed Moscow 
wireless reports of the daily results of the con- 
ferences being held at Moscow between Latwian 
and Soviet Russian delegations, appearing in this 
and other issues of SoviET Russia. 

* ® * 


FPRANCE and the other governments of the 

League of Nations, who are driving Poland 
into the mad adventure of attacking a people who 
have tasted freedom, know very well that this 
method is the last that will avail. And they must 
also suspect that even this will avail them little. 
Already Poland is reported to be recruiting age- 
classes many years back, to fight for France’s seiz- 
ure of Ukrainian grain, and already the parallel 
case of Esthonia suggests itself: After the English 
had used up all the available able-bodied males in 
that country, and had begun recruiting little boys 
(we printed their pictures in our January 3 is- 
sue), after all Esthonia was a mass of wretched, 
diseased, and starving people, with no other chance 
for life than to cast off the Allied domination 


and live at peace with Soviet Russia, a treaty was. 


signed between the two nations, and “Esthonian” 
aggression on Soviet Russia ceased. We know that 
Latvia is negotiating peace with Soviet Russia, 
as Latvia also has learnt that the Allies regard 
her only as a sentry-box from which to shoot at 
Soviet Russia, a battle-ground and raw material 
for counter-revolutionary armies. France is ex- 
hausting Poland’s man-supply and resources so 
rapidly, that soon the Polish people must force 
their government to take the course already taken 
by Esthonia and Latvia. 


P ERSIA will probably net be a center of coun- 

ter-revolutionary attack on Soviet Russia, but 
only for the reason that there is no country from 
which to draw troops for that purpose. Of course 
England’s conduct in India has been, as we have 
been repeatedly informed, of such a character as 
to insure her the undying gratitude of the millions 
of India, but we conjecture that England will 
nevertheless not entrust the task of attacking 
Soviet Russia from Persia to the hands of Indian 
troops. The Persians themselves, perhaps—well, 
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it is true that England had wined and dined the 
Shah, who arrived at Teheran, on his return from 
Europe, on June 3, and “was welcomed by 300,000 
people there” (we do not know the population of 
Teheran )—but then, let the English Government 
try to use Persian troops. 
* * * 
M& WILLIAM MORGAN SHUSTER, in 
1912, wrote a book called “The Strangling 
of Persia,” in which he described the manner in 
which the Russian and British Empires had rob- 
bed Persia of her last vestige of independence as a 
nation. It will not be possible for England to 
count on Russian assistance now. Soviet Russia 
Tenounces the concessions gained by the Czar’s 
henchmen in Persia, and has no aggressive policy 
of her own. It was natural, therefore, that the 
reports of an occupation of Teheran by Soviet 
troops, appearing in New York newspapers on the 
morning of June 4, should be denied in the after- 
noon papers of the same day, and that the New 
York Ttmes of June 5 should print a London 
cablegram saying that Persian officials in London 
had received an official telegram from Teheran 
dated June 3, in which no mention was made of 
any Bolshevist advance from the Caspian Sea 
coast. The Soviet Government was compelled to 
seize the Persian port of Enzeli, on the Caspian 
Sea, in order to capture and restore to the Russian 
people the steamers that Denikin had stolen from 
them and was using as warships against them. 
But as soon as it knows that Enzeli cannot be 
used as a base for counter-revolutionary operations, 
the Soviet Government will withdraw its troops 
from that city. Teheran is safe from the “Bol- 
sheviki”—unless the British insist on breeding a 
native Persian variety by trying to force the coun- 
try into aggression on Soviet Russia, as France is 
breeding a Polish brand in Poland. 
* * * 


Cox TINENTAL populations love anniver- 
saries. Every author who reaches the age of 
forty years goes through ordeals of congratula- 
tion and adulation that are exceeded only by those 
he knows he must meet when he reaches fifty. In 
France, Germany, and Italy, the “jubilee” spirit 
has become a pest. In order not to aid in intro- 
ducing this vice into America, Soviet Russia 
has not made this issue an Anniversary Number to 
commemorate the raid undertaken against the 
Russian Soviet Government Bureau by Mr. Archi- 
bald Stevenson and the Lusk Committee on June 
12 of last year. SovirT Russia had then appeared 
once only; the present is its fifty-fourth issue. The 
raid was treated editorially in Vol. I, No. 3. 


SUBSCRIBE TO SOVIET RUSSIA 


If you are going to the country, you will not want 
to depend on chance or on a small news-stand for 


your copies of Sovier Russia. You may be sure 
of its delivery regularly for three months by send- 
ing us one dollar for that purpose. 
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The Industrial Situation in Soviet Russia 


[Report offered to the Third Congress of Indust rial Councils, at Moscow, January 22-25, 1920.] 


THE FUEL CRISIS 

This question called forth the longest debates 
in the assembly, and the inhabitants of Moscow 
most of all have had to bear the entire burden of 
the fuel crisis. 

I must say that in regard to firewood the situ- 
ation has essentially improved. Up to January 
1, 1920, we provided about 6 million cords. There- 
fore, we have carried out about half of the pro- 
duction program made out for this season by the 
Council of People’s Commissars. As for the trans- 
portation of wood,—during November and De- 
cember, 1,400,000 cords were shipped by rail, and 
about one million by water, making a total of 
2,400,000 cords. This proves that the transporta- 
tion does not keep up with the manufacture, and 
that out-of six million, only two and a half, or 
less than one-third were transported. 

In any case, it is evident that the crisis in fire- 
wood has now become extremely acute. The chief 
problem here is railroad transportation from the 
forest. Our attempts in this direction have not 
yet met with much success, for out of the 400,000 
cars counted on for Moscow, we could not in a 
single instance provide as many as 300 a day. 
Consequently, we have not been able, up to the 
present time, to furnish the minimum amount 
necessary for the most essential industries of Mos- 
cow, beeause we lack means of transportation. 

So while Soviet Russia has been able to improve 
her supply of firewood to a certain extent, the sit- 
uation with regard to coal, and especially naphtha, 
is just as bad as before. 

As for coal, we have just taken possession of 
the Donets basin, which is the most important 
coal territory. I am not yet in a position to give 
sufficient information about the productivity of 
this region. It is reported, however, that there 
are more than ten million poods of coal on the 
surface, which can at any time be brought to the 
industrial sections of Russia. As long as the 
bridges and trains in the territory of the Denets 
are not repaired, this coal supply cannot be used. 

As for the supply from the regions around Mos- 
cow, it not only failed last year to give us the fuel 
necessary for the maintenance of Soviet Russia, 
but the production in previous years had been 
on the same low level. Not once did the total 
amount to thirty million poods of coal. 

During the war, the Czar’s officials were able, 
with the help of the war prisoners, to raise the 
production of the coal regions around Moscow to 
as high as forty million poods and more. The 
workers and peasants must be just as energetic in 
this regard, and bring the coal production not only 
to forty, but to sixty and eighty million poods. 
The Czar and his officials, in the interest of a 
small handful of nobles and capitalists, succeeded 
in increasing the production to one and one-half 
times that of former years by compulsory meas- 


ures and state coercion. If this could be dane 
under Czarism, then the workers’ and peasants’ 
government, with the help of compulsory labor, 
and backed up by the state, can put the coal dis- 
trict around Moscow on its feet in the interests of 
all the workers and peasants of Soviet Russia, and 
raise the coal production to double and three times 
that of past years. 

For the next year we have made an estimate of 
sixty million poods, and we shall be able to carry 
through this program only by means of iron dis- 
cipline and compulsion, and through the greatest 
utilization of all our resources. 

THE FOOD PROBLEM. 

This problem, because of its close relation to 
industry, is next in importance to the fuel ques- 
tion. For when we come to speak of the factories, 
of an increase in output, higher wages, etc., the 
answer is always the same: “Give us more bread 
and we will work more.” 

As for the food situation,—last year brought an 
increase of our supply:-many times over that of the 
previous years. By January 1, 1920, the Com- 
missariat of Maintenance had procured ninety 
million poods of grain, compared with sixty mil- 
lion the preceding year. Then followed the de- 
livery of one-half of the amount due from the 
peasants. At present there is such a great sup- 
ply of grain in the storehouses of the republic, 
that the demand of the workers and peasants is 
assured for three months,—that is, through April, 
and on the basis of the full maintenance standards. 
If workers and peasants have not received any 
grain up till now, or if a food shortage has been 
observed in some territories, it is not the fault 
of the supply, but it is due rather to the impos- 


‘sibility of moving and distributing the grain that 


is stored up. The food problem is at present 
chiefly a transportation problem. Naturally it is 
not anything to be proud of if one of the richest 
grain countries in the world is supplied for three 
months ahead. Instead of sixty million 

we need many hundred million. We must get rid 
of the bread-card system, and must bring it about 
that every worker and peasant gets as much bread 
as he wants. What we must show now is a great 
increase over the bread-supply of past years. 

The question of supplying food to the worker 
is now simply a question of repairing cars and 
engines, delivering the bread to the plants and 
factories, and distributing it among the workers 
and peasants. If in the factory assemblies the 
demand is made to solve the industrial problem 
by increasing the food-supply, it must be ex- 
plained that the supply can be increased only by 
work. For whatever problem faces the industrial 
life of Soviet Russia, whether it be one of trans- 
portation or of food supply, we are confronted 
with the question of labor power. This means, 
however, that in the labor republic of the workers 
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and peasants, the industrial. question lies entirely 
in the hands of the workers’ and ts’ organi- 
zations. It is nét food and fuel that is needed 
today, but the transportation of what we have to 
the factories. 

To quote one more figure relative to food: at 
present we have on hand four and one-half million 
poods of oats. And yet the supply is only about 
twenty-five per cent, or one-fourth of what is 
needed. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 

The following circumstances have been respon- 
sible for the present industria] situation in Soviet 
Russia. We have to do almost entirely with a 
collective and nationalized industrial system. 
Earlier, in the first years of the November revo- 
lution, the question of nationalization and organ- 
ization of industry was the most important prob- 
lem of our industrial life. Supporters and oppon- 
ents of nationalization were in reality supporters 
and opponents of monopolies, supporters and op- 
ponents of concentrated production, etc. I think 
that for this Third Congress of People’ Commis- 
sars, this problem has already been solved, and a 
further discussion is unnecessary. For former 
years, I believe I estimated the number of nation- 
alized industries at about 1,125. This year we 
have about 4,000 nationalized industries. This 
means that nearly all the industries have been 
transferred to the hands of the state and the in- 
dustrial organizations, and that there are very 
few privately owned and managed industries left. 
Statistics showed about 10,000 industries in the 
country, including the small shops. These lat- 
ter did not succumb to nationalization, and the 
4,000 nationalized industries include not only the 
larger ones, but also a considerable number of the 
medium-sized concerns in Soviet Russia. 

Of these there are now about 2,000 running. 
All others are closed down. At present, accord- 
ing to recent estimates, there ate about one mil- 
lion persons employed. This shows that the man- 
ufacturing industry is going through an employ- 
ment crisis, due to the causes explained above, 
namely, the crisis in the production of raw materi- 
als and fuel, as well as the transportation crisis. 

In the manufacturing industry the crisis in the 
supply of man power is of special significance. 
Even. in organizing a branch of industry for the 
maintenance of our army, we have to fight con- 
tinually against the lack of skilled workers. There 
have been times for weeks and months when we 
were not in a position to obtain the number of 
skilled workers needed in the factories, in order 
to provide the Red Army with arms, machine- 
guns, and cannon to save Moscow and destroy the 
White Guards. Sometimes we have had very 
great difficulty simply because we could not find 
20 to 30 workers of the kind we needed. We tried 
the labor exchanges and the unions and searched 
in the army and in the villages. One of the most 
dangerous factors in our present industrial life 
is the scarcity of that most valuable asset of pro- 
duction—namely, man-power. This has now 
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reached immense proportions, and there are many 
enterprises requiring fuel and raw materials, 
which we have not been able to take over because 
of the lack of skilled workers. 

Because of the above reasons, industry has not 
once been able to use the machines at its disposal. 
A large proportion of the manufacturing enter- 
prises have come to a standstill, and the manage- 
ment has been kept up in only a few instances. 
The nationalized industries are the largest of all, 
and about 700 of these have had to stop. Alto- 
gether, more than forty-one per cent of the enter- 
prises are nationalized, including the smaller en- 
terprises, of which seventy-six per cent of the 
force is employed. This means that this forty- 
one per cent of nationalized industries includes 
more than three-fourths of the entire national 
production. At present only fifty-seven per cent 
of the industries are working, while forty-three 
per cent are closed down. 

Regarding the organization of nationalized in- 
dustries, a large proportion of it is in monopolies. 


THE METALLURGICAL INDUSTRY. 


The total number of foundries at present is 
1,191. Of these 614 are nationalized, and about 
160 are closed. Last year, forty million poods of 
metal were released, which filled about thirty per 
cent of the needs of the state. Of this thirty per 
cent, however, only fifteen per cent has been used. 
For January, 1920, we produced from the Ural 
altogether twenty-five million poods of iron and 
steel, about five million poods of other metals, 
6,000 poods of nails, and about three million 
poods of other articles. That is less than one- 
fourth of what is absolutely necessary for ‘the con- 
tinuation of our industry. And we were able to 
get that only because we are now in control of 
the Ural territory, which offers us a definite foun- 
dation for the metal industry and supply for the 
country. Until the recapture of the Urals, none 
of the blast-furnaces were running, and not a sin- 
gle pood of metal was produced. We lived en- 
tirely on the supplies which we found in the ware- 
houses, plants, and factories. At present, the work 
in the Urals is not in full swing. As has been 
already mentioned, Kolchak had captured ninety 
per cent of the technical workers, and an immense 
number of skilled workers. Besides this, a large 
proportion of the factories were damaged and 
dismantled. 

According to the latest accounts, a large portion 
of what was taken from the factories by Kolchak 
has been located in the Tomsk district. Now all 
these objects are being carried back, and we shall 
soon be in position to set a large part of the Ural 
industry in motion. 

At present, fourteen out of ninety-seven blast- 
furnaces are working. They can eamelt up to a 
million poods of iron-ore, which is not even twenty 
per cent of the normal peace output; sixteen out 
of ninety Martin furnaces are working, producing 
1,320,000 poods, which is about twenty-five per 
cent of the northal output; six out of fourteen 
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puddling-furnaces are working, etc. Altogether 
there are 100,000 workers in the Ural district, 
which is about half the number working there in 
times of peace. If the shortening of the working- 
day is also taken into account, the production is 
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about forty per cent of what it was before the war. 
The question of man-power, and of increasing 
the output in the Ural district, must be solved 
under any circumstances, otherwise the metal 
crisis will grow more acute from day to day. 


Industrial Enterprises and Agriculture 


Side by side with the Soviet management of 
communes and artels, during the past year, a new 
type of collective agricultural undertaking has be- 
gun to develop in Soviet Russia. These under- 
takings are being instituted at various factories, 
under the guidance of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy, while the workers employed 
at these factories are concentrating their efforts 
upon the formation of large farms, from the har- 
vest of which it is intended to satisfy the food re- 
quirements of the factory workers. 

This new form of rural economy, at least on a 
small scale, gives us the possibility of realizing 
the main principles of Socialist land cultivation, 
namely the generalization of management and the 
collectivity of labor, with, at the same time, the 
application of machinery to the work of agricul- 
ture itself. 

Up to now not very much has been accomplished 
in this respect, and at present there is still no 
possibility of drawing final conclusions as to the 
results of the work ; but, nevertheless, even at pres- 
ent, we have sufficient data in order to conclude 
as to the need of continuing energetic work in this 
sphere. 

On the 1st of June, 1919, i.e., prior to the form- 
ation of a special organ with the Supreme Council 
of National Economy to conduct this branch of 
rural economy, the industrial proletariat was 
credited with not more than 50,000 dessyatins: 
now, however, on the Ist of January, 1920, 150,000 
dessyatins of land have already been assigned to 
various factories and trade unions. 

At first it was the custom to assign only a 
small section of land to a definite factory, whereas 
at present the land is being assigned on a larger 
scale to combines of the industrial proletariat and 
to trade unions. 

Here are a few figures: 

In the governments of Saratov and Samara up 
to 100,000 dessyatins of land have been transferred 
to the Chief Management of the State United Ma- 
chine Constructing Works: to the Chief Manage- 
ment of the Water Transport up to 15,000—to 
the Chief Management of the Glass Industry up 
to 6,000 dessyatins. 

In assigning land acreage to the use of the in- 
dustrial proletariat, consideration is given to the 
fact that it is necessary to satisfy their require- 
ments of such important products as meat, 
milk and garden vegetables. For this rea- 
son, the quantity of land assigned in each case 
is calculated accordingly. The direction followed 


in assigning land to the proletariat is along ger- 
eral lines. In order to satisfy requirements min 
bes phar tee estates lying adjacent to the in- 

ustrial enterprises are assigned, with a view to 
avoiding difficulties in transport. 

For the purpose of receiving bread, meat and 
milk for the same undertaking, a larger quantity 
of land is granted chiefly in the black-earth (fer- 
tile) governments. 

The work upon the agricultural estates is con- 
ducted in the majority of cases by the workers of 
the enterprise themselves through the Commit- 
tees of Public Land Cultivation elected by them. 
These committees, in case of need, engage the ser- 
vices of agricultural specialists. 

Starting from the estate and ending with the 
last phase of the work done upon it, namely the 
destination of the harvest gathered,—all the work 
is carried out on a strictly collective basis. The 
industrial worker himself takes part in creating 
the food produce necessary for him by his own la- 
bor. When the products are divided, the needs 
of those workers who during the summer holidays 
partietpated directly in the work of agricultural 
management are first attended to. 

When the land was being distributed the indus- 
trial proletariat came face to face with a dif- 
ficulty in the form of what are known as un- 
fertile lands, namely swamp lands, hilly lands, 
etc. Much difficult work is necessary in order to 
extend the area of land owing to the unsuitability 
of certain parts of it. On many estates work was 
carried out very successfully through the work of 
the industrial proletariat itself. For instance, the 
area of land granted to the Chief Management of 
the State United Machine Constructing Works 
was increased to 1,100,000 dessyatins, the land 
area of the Chief Management of the Textile In- 
dustry to 1,340 dessyatins, the land of the Chief 
Management of Paper Industry to 620 dessyatins, 
and so on.* «| 

Notwithstanding the brief period during which 
this type of rural economy has been in existence, 
machines are being introduced as far as posmble. 
For instance, on the fields of one of these estates 
attempts have been made to plough the land by 
the employment of electrical energy; on other es- 
tates tractors have been used, while on others elec 
trical energy is used as locomotive force for vari- 
ous agricultural machines. 


*The great disparity between the three land areas 
indicated here would suggest that there is an error 
somewhere, but we have no data by which we can 
ol which is the wrong figure.—Editor Sovrer 

USSIA. 
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As to the solvency of the proletarian agricul- 
tural undertakings, one may judge from the fol- 
lowing figures: 

During the second half of 1919 about 100,000,- 
000 rubles were granted altogether to the Chief 
Management of Land Agriculture for the purpose 
of introducing the work. At the present moment 
(January, 1920) according to accounts presented 
by the chief industrial combines, the forewing 
sums have been received for products sold at fixe 

rices (grains, bs eae etc.) : 


nited Machine Constructing 

WOPKES: cas becue eeu sasee 11,811,398 rubles 
Chief Management of the Pa- 

per Industry ............ 12,770,179 
Chief Management for Supply 

of Electrical Energy ...... 3,286,488 
Central Management of the 

Textile Industry 60,494,320 


88,362,385 rubles 

Let us make the reservation that the figures 
quoted above are taken only from preliminary ac- 
counts of the most important combines, and that 
not all the undertaking of these combines are 
included in these total figures. 

As we see, the mgal economy of the industrial 
proletariat is of enormous and varied importance. 
Not only does it serve, on a level with the Soviet 
undertakings, agricultural communes and artels, 
as a practical school for the Socialist education 
of the workers and peasants, but it represents also 
undertakings of a model type, fitted out with a 
highly technical plant, simultaneously useful in 
extending the acreage of land suitable for agri- 
culture. There is every reason to believe that this 
new type of rural economy has an important part 
. play in the cause of Socialist land cultivation of 

ussia. 


Children in Russia 

Reports drawn up by representatives of the 
“International League to Fight Child-Mortality” 
show clearly the awful destitution and want left 
in the wake of the World War among the children 
of the poor in every land. In every country, no 
matter whether victor or vanquished, in victorious 
France and England, as well as in conquered 
Germany, Austria, Hungary,—everywhere, the 
imperialistic war has set its dreadful seal, first of 
all upon the children. Madame Miliukov draws a 
vivid picture of the heartrending condition of chil- 
dren under Denikin’s regime showing that the 
barest necessities of food, clothing, and medicines 
aré lacking, and that child. mortality has reached 
the appalling level of ‘ninety-five per cent. 

As early as 1918, Soviet Russia anticipated a 
catastrophe, and, in the apportioning of the daily 
food-ration, the children were the first to be looked 
after. They were given breakfast in the schools, 
gratis; for those children who did not as yet at- 
tend school, special mess-halls were erected. The 
People’s Health Commissariat set aside a special 
fund which is to be used for the purpose of nour- 
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ishing children. In February, 1919, there was 
created a Soviet for the Protection of the Chil- 
dren ; all orgamizations interested were here repre- 
sented. On May 17, 1919, the Soviet Government 
issued a decree, ordering that the children in the 
districts where food w&s scarce and in the two 
chief cities, be fed gratis. Next to the Red Army 
came the children,—they were the first to receive 
food. Pregnant women, and nursing mothers, 
were also well supplied with food. Reports from 
various places all affirm with what zeal the local 
Soviet organizations followed the government’s 
orders. From famine-stricken districts there came 
frequent reports stating that the inhabitants of 
those parts, although themselves very poorly sup- 
plied with food, put all their store at the disposal 
of the children. For example, in the district of 
Nizhni-Novgorod, the peasants themselves lived on 
nothing but war bread and soup, and supplied the 
children in the schools with a warm breakfast 
consisting of two courses. Every newspaper prints 
reports that no sooner do the soldiers of the Red 
Army occupy districts where bread is plentiful 
than, of their own accord, they buy bread from the 
peasants and send it to the starving children of 
the cities. The children of Moscow and Petrograd 
frequently receive packages of food from the chil- 
dren of more prosperous districts, through the 
Soviet for the Protection of Children. In these 
packages, they find enclosed touching letters which 
speak of the “Solidarity of Childhood.” 

We have here a demonstration of the fact— 
which experience has taught us a thousand times 
—that a just apportionment of the necessities of 
life is only possible through a system of rationing. 
Soviet Russia blockaded, her transportation sys- 
tem completely disorganized, had yet the power 
to fight against the starvation of her children, 
while nations rich in industry are helpless when 
faced by the same situation. 

Soviet Russia gives its last ‘crust to the chil- 
dren. The Soviet for the Protection of Children 
receives daily contributions for these hungry chil- 
dren from districts where bread is plentiful. The 
children of Soviet Russia are spared the catas- 
trophe to which the children of the western coun- 
tries, where the struggle against hunger is carried 
on by individuals, are doomed. The capitalistic 


.Tuling class does not trouble about the children of 


the working-classes—why should they trouble 
about the childreri of strangers? Such a state of 
affairs leads inevitably to a tragic end, to chronic 
hunger, and its attendant infant mortality. Soviet 
Russia is essentially the country of the worker 
and the peasant, and therefore looks after the 
children of the workers and peasants before every- 
thing else. 


HAVE YOU BACK NUMBERS? 


You will observe on page 583 a request for 
copies for our issue of February 7, 1920. We 
shall be glad to purchase any number of copies 
of this issue at ten cents per copy. 
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Order to the Third Red Army 


The Third Red Army has fulfilled its military 
task. But the enemy has not been destroyed on 
all fronts. The hired troops of the Entente men- 
ace Soviet Russia from the west. White Guard 
bands still occupy Archangel. The Caucasus is as 
yet not liberated. For these reasons the Third 
Revolutionary Army remains under arms, pre- 
serves its organization, its internal unity, and its 
war spirit in the event of the Socialistic father- 
land calling it to new military feats. 

But imbued with a sense of duty the Third 
Revolutionary Army is eager to waste no time. 
During those weeks and months of respite which 
fell to its share it decided to utilize all its means 
and forces for the economic uplift of the country. 
Remaining a fighting force, the terror of the ene- 
mies of the working class, it at the same time be- 
came the Revolutionary Army of Labor. 

The Revolutionary War Council of the Third 
Army enters into the Council of the Labor Army. 
In this Council, the members of the Revolutionary 
War Council will join the representatives of the 
chief economic institutions of the Soviet Republic. 
They will secure the necessary guidance for the 
various spheres of economic activity. 

The starving workers of Petrograd, Moscow, 
Ivano-Voznesensk, the Urals, and all the other 
industrial centers are in dire need of provisions. 
The chief task of the First Revolutionary Labor 
Army is the systematic collection of all surplus 
bread, meat, fata, and forage in the locality; the 
exact registration of the food provisions collected ; 
energetic and rapid concentration and dispatch to 
factories and railway stations, and loading into 
wagons. 

Industry is in need of fuel. The most import- 
ant task of the Revolutionary Labor Army is the 
cutting and sawing of timber, and its delivery to 
factories and railway stations. 

The workers in the preparation of fuel are in 
need of living accommodations. The Revolution- 
ary Labor Army must build, where necessary, a 
number of barracks, and secure for the workers 
and for those who may subsequently take their 
places comfortable living accommodations. 

Spring is approaching, the-time of field work. 
The output of new agricultural implements of our 
exhausted factories is very small. But there is a 
great quantity of old implements in need of re- 
pair, in the possession of the peasantry. The 
Revolutionary Labor Army will offer its work- 
shops and smithies, uocksmiths and carpenters for 
the repair of agricultural machines and imple- 
ments. When.the field work begins the Red 
“Shots” and the Red cavalrymen will show that 
they are able to follow the plough, to till the 
Soviet land. 

The proletariat and the peasantry of the Urals 
and Siberia live and work in close connection with 
the worker-soldier of the Third Army. Part of 
the labor army, its red soldiers, its commanders 


and commissars, must establish comradely rela- 
tions of friendship and collaboration with all the 
workers. 

All the members of the army, from the highest 
to the lowest, must bear an attitude of fraternity, 
and attention to the trade unions, to the local 
councils, and to the small and large executive com- 
mittees, clearly bearing in mind that these are 
the organizations of the laboring masses. Work 
in all localities must be carried on in agreement 
with these latter, the army undertaking to explain 
to them the importance of the work which the 
Soviet Government has directed it to do and to 
appeal to them for active support of this great 
initiative. 

It should be.the first task of the Red Army to 
take all possible measures that in the locality of ite 
work not a single factory should suffer from a 
scarcity of food. All honest Red Army soldiers 
who try to do as much work as a factory worker— 
must at the same time see that the workers obtain 
through the army apparatus an equal amount of 
food. 

Untiring energy in work gas in‘dattle! All 
skilled workers and specialists in the army must 
be registered and kept ready so that the entire 
army machine begins work in its new field simul- 
taneously, harmoniously, smoothly, and rapidly, 
without interruption or delay. 

We must have an exact registration of the force 
that is expended and of the results that are ob- 
tained; and careful and honest control over all 
appliances and over material expended. Not a 
pound of Soviet bread, not a log of the national 
wood is to be left unregistered or wasted. All this 
must go to form the basis of the Socialist edifice. 

The commanders and commissars are responsi- 
ble for the work done by their men, as they are 
on the field of battle. Discipline is to remain as 
stringent as ever. It is not to be weakened even 
by a hairbreadth. The communist circles are to 
be an example of efficiency and perseverance in 
work. 

The unity between the various parts of the army 
must be strictly preserved. Watchfulness must in 
no case be weakened. The fitness and hardness of 
the workmen must not be relaxed. 

The commanders and commissars are to send 
exact labor operation communiques on the amount 
of corn gathered, loaded and transported, of the 
cubes of wood cut and sawed, and of all other 
works. These communiques are to be published 
in the daily paper The First Labor Army with 
the exact mention of every regiment and every 
separate labor group so that the most diligent and 
zealous of the regiments may enjoy the respect 
they deserve while the backward, slovenly, and 
lazy ones should be made to strive to improve and 
rise to the level of the former. 

The political department of the army is to carry 
on its work with redoubled energy, educating 8 
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warrior in the workman and preserving the work- 
man in the warrior. : 

Hundreds of thousands of printed appeals and 
speeches must be distributed to make clear to 
the most backward of the Red Army soldiers and 
all the surrounding workers and peasants, the idea 
of the great work which the Third Army is en- 
tering upon. 

The Revolutionary tribunal of the army pun- 
ishes loafers, parasites, shirkers, and plunderers of 
the people’s property. 

A strict registration should be made so as to 
prevent all dishonest leave-taking. 

A deserter in work is just as dishonest and con- 
temptible as a deserter on the field of battle. Both 
are to be severely punished. 

Most conscious and intelligent fighters, fore- 
most workers, revolutionary peasants, Red Army 
soldiers, ahead to first places! Jet your untiring 
energy and self-sacrifice be an example to the 
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others, enthusing them to take the same role. 

Let the rear be diminished to its minimum; all 
superfluous men to the foremost line of labor! 

Begin and end your work, wherever possible, 
with the sounds of Socialist hymns and songs, for 
your work is not the toil of slavery, but a supreme 
service to the Socialist Fatherland. 

Soldiers of the Third Army, now the First Labor 
Army! Your initiative is indeed a great cause. 
The whole of Russia will become aquiver with life 
to respond to you. This present moment the 
Soviet radio-telegraph is carrying to the world the 
great news that the Third Army by its own free 
will has changed into the First Labor Army. Sol- 
dier-workers, do not put to shame the red banner! 


The President of the Revolutionary 
War Council of the Republic, 


L. TroTsky. 
Moscow, January 15, 1920. 


Ninth Congress of the Communist Party 


A Soviet radio of April 7, quoted in ” Humanite 
on April 16, gives the follewing passages from 
Trotsky’s speech at the final session of the Party 
Congress on the previous day: 


The Soviet Army reflects the transitional character 
of the Soviet regime. The latter is entering today 
upon a new period of its existence in which the prin- 
cipal weight of its forces is being transferred to the 
economic front. Consequently, the Red Army must 
modify itself to correspond to the new phase of the 
development of the Soviet Republic. Obviously, while 
the country was obliged to carry on a desperate war 
on all fronts there could be no question of creating a 
regular militia service, that system exists today only 
in its embryonic form of universal military training. 

The idea of the militia arose at once amongst the 
bourgeoisie and from the Socialists of the Second 
International. In his book, “L’Armee Nouvelle,” Jaures 
foretold that a military army, in a democratic republic, 
would little by little come to transform and socialize 
the mobilized citizens. But the imperialist war, the 
Revolution, and, finally, the creation of our Red Army, 
have shown that the character of any army is not de- 
termined merely by its form. It was suggested that 
the militia system would assure the defence of the coun- 
try at much less cost: on the contrary, a well-organized 
militia will be much more costly than a standing army, 
if only for the reason that it covers infinitely vaster 
masses of the population. The fact is that the militia 
system has been simply forced upon the nations by 
the march of events; this was seen during the late 
imperialist war, which forced all states to call up class 
after class, and, in some cases, to multiply tenfold their 
peace effectives. But the principal argument for the 
militia system is that, to have an army, we must pro- 
duce, and, in order to produce, we must retain the 
necessary man-power in the workshops and the fields. 
The trade unions will certainly play a considerable part 
.in the organization of the army. 

If we speak of militarization of labor, we must also 
set before ourselves the idea of industrializing our 
army. A militia is necessarily of a territorial character, 
we must therefore transform its present administrative 
areas in such a way that they will have as pivot an 
industrial center. In short, if every area the industrial 
proletariat will be the basis of the militia. In the pres- 
ent period of transition it is not possible first to de- 
mobolize the Red Army and then to create a militia; 


these two processes will take place simultaneously, and 
the defensive powers of our Republic will not be weak- 
ened for a single day, for a single hour. 


Finally, thanks to the militia system, our country 
will be able at the same time to solve the problems 
of economic reconstruction and of defence of the Revo- 
lution.” Trotsky's theses on this subject were unani- 
mously approved. 


The Congress was closed by a speech in which Lenin 
reminded delegates that it was a spirit of strict party 
discipline which had up to the present assured the 
Republic of all its miraculous successes; all efforts 
could thus be concentrated on one essential task at a 
time. The same energy and spirit must now be in- 
troduced into economic life. This would be a difficult 
task, but gradually, day by day, and inch by inch, stocks 
of corn could be penlenished? machines repaired, fac- 
tories going, and the economic problem would be solved 
just as the military one had been. The workers of all 
countries were watching Russia and awaiting new 
victories. 


After this speech, on the motion of Preobrazhensky, 
Lenin’s oldest friends—Kamenev, Bukharin, Kalinin, 
Radek, and Riazanov—addressed the Congress on the 
subject of the life and work of the leader of the world 
revolution, who would on April 10 attain the age of 50. 
Bukharin called him the most perfect type of logical 
Marxist theoretician and statesman. “Lenin is exempt 
from all narrowness of view. His universal spirit 
seizes in every period the characteristic tendency and 
gives clear, exact, and considered replies which are al- 
ways to the point. He has always struggled against the 
least manifestation of opportunism and has always at- 
tacked the least traces of bourgeois spirit.” Kalinin 
attested the affection and respect which all workers 
cherished towards Lenin. Riazanov characterized him 
as a figure who is both national, in the Russian work- 
ing-class movement, and international, as is shown by 
the revolutionary murmurs which agitate the whole 
world in reply to Lenin’s words. 


In spite of Lertin’s protests, these speeches were 
greeted with a great ovation. 


The new Central Committee, elected on the 8th day 
of the Congress, comprises: Andriev, Bukharin, Dzer- 
zhinsky, Zinoviev, Kalinin, Kamenev, Kestinsky, Lenin, 
Preobrazhensky, Rudzutak, Radek, Rakovsky, Rykov, 
Sergeido, Serebriakov, Smirnov, Stalin, Tomsky, and 
Trotsky. 
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Press Cuttings 


A Report on Soviet Russia 
[This report appeared in a Vladivostok newspaper of March 14, 1920.] 


The principal problem of the Food Committee 
is an equitable distribution of food-stuffs among 
the population. According to the Soviet Decree, 
all of the most necessary food products are state 
property.. In Russia, under threat of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, it is forbidden to sell food- 
stuffs to anyone except the state, as that would 
be considered speculation. All food products 
received by the Food Committee are distributed 
among food stores and lunch rooms, at which they 
are sold to the population in strict proportion 
(upon presentation of cards) for definite and 
stable prices. 

There are three classes of lunchrooms in Rus- 
sia. The first category of lunchrooms exists for 
those who do not want to work, for those who live 
upon the remaing of their ga at such places 
minimum rations are issued. Those who 4 not 
wish to take prepared lunches receive the raw 
food-stu fis. 

The second category represents “Soviet lunch- 
rooms,” where all the Soviet employes receive their 
meals. These lunchrooms distribute not ‘only 
lunches, but breakfasts and dinners as well. 

The third category of lunchrooms is ”Chil- 
dren’s lunchrooms,” which receive the greatest at- 
tention. The future lies in the children ; therefore, 
the Soviet Government endeavors to take 
care of them. Moscow has the best children’s 
lunchrooms. The idea of children’s lunchrooms 
originated at the time when Soviet Russia was 
cut off from the grain sections. At that time 
everything was requisitioned for the children’s 
lunchrooms, so as not to let the children starve. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


The report further dwells on education in 
Soviet Russia. The Commissariat of Education 
is most complex and extensive. In order to give 
to the children a proper education, and not merely 
instruction as it was before the Revolution, Soviet 
Russia adopted a “united labor school.” Educa- 
tion is given in this school in such a manner that 
the child, on entering the “labor school,” forgets 
that he begins to study with the sound of the bell 
and quits with the sound of the bell. “The labor 
school” does not merely teach literacy, but also 
acquaints the children with the various branches 
of economy and industry. Here, the child simul- 
taneously learns to read and write, and receives in- 
formation about agriculture, gardening, shoe- 
making, carpentry, etc. The teacher must 
answer every question put by the child. For the 
purpose of preparing the respective teachers, Soviet 
Russia formed “Soviet seminaries,” where the 
teachers besides receiving instructions on the meth- 


ods of teaching, are brought up in a strict political 
atmosphere. In order to ascertain whether the 
teachers instruct the children properly, special 
commissions were formed, before whom the chil- 
dren lay their knowledge. If the commission finds 
that a teacher has not instructed the children suf- 
ficiently, such a teacher is sent away to complete 
his or her education, and the children are trans- 
ferred to a more experienced teacher. 

The children do not pay any tuition fees. In 
accordance with a decree, all parents are obliged 
to send their children to school up to the age of 
seventeen. 

Besides compulsory education for children, such 
education for Red Guards was introduced. For 
this purpose schools were organized in the bat- 
talions and regiments. 

Zinoviev’s decree that there should not be a 
single illiterate in Petrograd within six months is 
a good illustration of the importance attached to 
education in Soviet Russia. Petrograd was divided 
for. that purpose into sections, in all ,f which 
schools were opened. 

EDUCATION OF THE WORKING CLASS. 


The Soviet Government is also engaged in 
educating the working masses. The best building 
in each city is nationalized and turned into “the 
workers’ palace.” “The workers’ palaces” are 
equipped with free libraries, newspapers, tea- 
rooms, free schools, etc. At “the workers’ palaces,” 
the workers themselves open theatres and produce 
plays in them. People’s houses and workers’ clubs 
are organized, where the worker takes a spiritual 
rest at his leisure. All actors in Soviet Russia 
are paid by the government. Portable theatres are 
in existence; these are used in towns and settle- 
ments. People’s dramas, comedies, etc., were writ- 
ten for the theatres. All libraries in Soviet Russia 
have been nationalized. 

THE COMMISSARIAT OF LABOR. 


The Commissariat of Labor supervises the dis- 
tribution and the general*run of work. All work- 
ing forces are concentrated at this Commissariat. 
There is a motto in Russia for non-toiling ele- 
ments :“he who does not work shall not eat,” and 
therefore the whole of Russia is working, for the 
purpose of reconstructing that which has been 
ruined. One of the main problems of this Com- 
missariat is the proper distribution of the workers 
among the sections. There is always some sort of 
work to be done, and for this purpose the un- 
employed are organized into working artels (asso- 
ciations). The Commissariat of Labor in its ac- 
tivity strictly adheres to the Code of Labor Laws 
as published by the Soviet Government. 
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THE COMMISSARIAT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. 

A Commissariat of Public Welfare was organ- 
ized for the purpose of taking care of children, 
aged persons, and of persons who are unable to 
work. Instead of pensions, the Commissariat is- 
sues to those unable to work, and in general to 
workers who have reached the age of 50, a minim- 
mum life allotment. 

THE COMMISSARIATS OF SUPPLY, 
INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORT. 

For the purpose of regulating supply and in- 
dustry, Commissariats of Supply and Industry 
have been organized. These Commissariats are 
entrusted with the most important work. In order 
to reconstruct industry, the Commissariats are 
supplied with the most capable organizers and 
specialists. The Commissariat of 'l'ransport is 
closely connected with the Commissariats of Sup- 
ply and Industry. 


ARMY AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 
[A recent tssue of Soctal-Demokraten, Chris- 
tianta, Norway, prints an interview granted by 
Chicherin to Frus, the spectral correspondent of 
thts Norwegian newspaper in Russia. ] 

“The peace with Esthonia has shown,” was Chi- 
cherin’s answer to my question as to Soviet Rus- 
sia’s policy toward small nations, “that our country 
is the only true friend of the small nations. There 
igs no danger that the Red Army may develop a 
militaristic tendency. For the situation in Russia 
is entirely different from the situation in France 
after the French Revolution. We have no ‘profes- 
sional military class nor a warlike population. The 
old officers of the Czarist army have done good 
service in @ military-technical way, but have no 
deciding influence. The war commissars come 
from the working class and will go back to the 
workshops. They all belong to the party ranks 
and are under its control. The Red Army is only 
one of the subordinate instruments of the workers’ 
republic. The three actual organs of power of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat are the Party, the 
Soviet and the Trade Unions. The unifying ele- 
ments in the army are the Party and Trade 
Unions, which have mobilized their members. The 
local military organizations have grown up out 
of the local soviets and are controlled by them. 
The officers are appointed, but under the influence 
of the Soviets. The army is a mobilized army, not 
a standing army. It is a portion of the working 
class, which has risen from the soil, arms in 
hand. Finally, we must emphasize that the party 
controls the military academies. Most of the spe- 
cialists are elected by the party; besides, the great 
work of education which is being carried out in 
the army will prevent the rise of any cadavre 
discipline.” 

“Ts there not a danger that an attempt will be 
made to spread the social revolution with the aid 
of the army?” I asked. 
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“No,” answered Chicherin, “it is a principle 
with us that Communism must arise within the 
various countries. We should merely be hamper- 
ing the evolution of Communism if we should at- 
tempt to force it artificially upon any people from 
without.” 

I asked Chicherin to make a statement upon 
commercial relations, and his answer was: “Our 
principal is that of the exchange of goods, but the 
goods in question may also be gold or any other 
metal.” 

I asked about Norway’s relations to Russia, and 
his answer was: “Of all countries, Norway has 
acted most decently to us. As a matter of fact 
there have been no serious frictions between us.” 

Concerning Norway’s resources in Russia, Chi- 
cherin said: “Of course all legal debts will be paid, 
but we must distinguish between lawful and un- 
lawful trade. If an honest investigation shows 
that goods have been unlawfully confiscated, the 
goods shall be paid for. But special negotiations 
will have to be carried on concerning resources of 
capital.” 


EMIGRATION COMMITTEE ARRIVES 

PETROGRAD, May 14.—The emigration commit- 
tee of the Scandinavian workers arrived ‘Sunday, 
May 9, at Petrograd, after a pleasant trip over 
the Murman railway. The reception here was just 
as hearty as in Murmansk. The Russian comrades 
met us at the railway station and accompanied us 
to the Hotel Internationale. In the evening the 
committee was invited to a trade union banquet 
in the former Roya] Opera House. 

All members of the commission are in good 
health. The commission will proceed on its jour- 
ney as soon as possible. With comradely regards, 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION. 
—Soctal Demokraten, Christiania, May 14. 


FIRST RUSSIAN SHIP 

Giascow, Wednesday.—A Russian ship with a 
Ukrainian crew has arrived in Glasgow harbor, but 
its destination is not known. Many of the crew, so far 
as an interpreter could ascertain their opinions, are 
Bolsheviks and admirers of Lenin and Trotsky. 

This is believed to be the first Russian ship and crew 
to arrive on the Clyde since the Soviet Revolution in 
November, 1917.—London Daily Herald, May 6. 


Beginning with July 1 we are withdrawing 
our offer of three months’ subscription for 
one dollar to new subscribers, and shall sub- 


stitute ten weeks for one dollar. 


If you desire to avail yourself of the three 


month offer send in your subscription before 
July 1. 
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RUSSIAN TRANSPORTATION BETTER 
(Moscow wtreless message late tn Apri.) 

Siberia was left by Kolchak in a condition of 
complete disorganization as far as railroad and 
rolling stock was concerned. Practically all the 
material, even in the shops of the Omsk govern- 
ment, was taken away and destroyed by the Whites. 
Of the 1,054 locomotives which the Soviet Govern- 
ment took over in Siberia, only 329 were in usable 
condition. A special expedition was sent out by 
the Commissariat for Means of Communications, 
in order to work for an improvement of conditions. 
On March 1, 50 of the locomotives had already 
been repaired, and by April 1, 557 were again in 
good condition. It is calculated that by May 1, 
683 locomotives will be available, thanks to the 
energetic measures that have been taken, and by 
June 1 there will be 730. Of these, 200 locomo- 
tives, with 200 full trains, loaded with 4,000,000 
poods of foodstuffs, will be sent to Central Russia. 


UKRAINIAN RAILROADS, 


At the liberation of Yekaterinoslav, work had 
been stopped in almost all shops occupied in pre- 
paring add repairing railway material. Practic- 
ally all locomotives, 883 in number, were useless. 
Railway bridges were destroyed, railway tracks and 
telegraph wires torn up, and the personnel had 
been decimated by typhus. The Soviet power im- 
mediately began the work for the reestablishment 
of the railway system. The work of repair on the 
railway bridge over the Dnieper is being carried 
on night and day with three shifts of workers, all 
together, 1,500 men. This work will be com- 
pleted in two or three months. The railway traf- 
tic from February 10 to March 10 increased 30 
per cent. The number of “sick” locomotives de- 
creased perceptibly in the same period. Railway 
traffic is now in full operation, and it is hoped 
that in the course of two months this railway 
system will be completely restored, and in condi- 
tion to take care of all necessary postal, freight 
and passenger trafic. 

On the Perm railway line, the percentage of 
unavailable locomotives has gone down from 65 
to 47. In the month of April, 56 additional loco- 
motives will be put into practicable condition. 


NORWAY AND SOVIET RUSSIA 


Moscow, April 27.—People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Chicherin, has expressed to the 
Norwegian Commissar for Foreign Affairs the 
most heartfelt appreciation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment for the readiness expressed in its willingness 
to equip an expedition to rescue the Russian ice- 
breaker Solovi Budimirovich, which is adrift in 
the Arctic Sea, and simultaneously states that the 
Russian Soviet Government is appropriating a 
credit of 300,000 crowns to be remitted to the Nor- 
wegian Government to assist in its work. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN 
RUSSIA AND LATVIA 

Moscow, April 24.—I1n the peace negotiations 
between Latvia and Soviet Russia, the Chairman 
of the Lettish Delegation has presented a new 
proposition concerning the regulation of the 
boundary question. In this proposal the incor- 
poration is demanded of parts of the Governments 
of Pskov, Ostrov, Sebezh and Drissa, with Latvia. 
In other matters, the Lettish Government is ready 
to fix the boundary in accordance with the propo- 
sition of the Russian Delegation. 

The fourth session of the peace conference be- 
tween Russia and Latvia treated the proposed 
boundaries between thetwo countries. Yoffe pointed 
out that in consequence of the declarations of the 
Lettish Government, the districts of Dvinsk, Re- 
zhitsa and Lutsin are to go to Latvia, and Sebezh, 
Drissa or some part of the Government of Pskov 
was not to be added. Statistics show that the pop- 
wation in the latter province eonsist of as much 
as’ 99 per cent Russians. The Lettish Delega- 
tion is therefore demanding the separation from 
Russia of a territory with a population of 207,000 
people, of which only 1,600 are Letts. Such de- 
mands are dictated exclusively by considerations 
of aggression and strategy and are entirely unjus- 
tified in view of the demand for self-determina- 
tion of nations. ‘Ihe boundary is already too far 
to the east as far as the government of Pskov and 
Ostrov are concerned. Ags for Lutsin, Opochka, 
Sebezh and Drissa, they are inhabited exclusively 
by Russians, therefore the Soviet Government is 
obliged to issue all proclamations to these popu- 
lations in the Russian language as none of them 
understand Lettish. Territorial questions are left 
with a commission which has two seasions each 
day. 

Moscow, April 28.—The Commission appointed 
by the Russian-Lettish peace conference to treat 
boundary questions began its work on April 22. 
With the aid of statistical material and economic 
data, together with the report submitted by the 
Lettish Delegation to the peace conference at Ver- 
sailles, in accordance with which Latvia consisted 
only of the three districts of Lutsin, Rezhitsa and 
Dvinsk, the Russian Delegation called attention to 
the contents of the exorbitant demands made by 
the Lettish Delegation in the question of the dis- 
tricts of Drissa, Sebezh and Opochka. However, 
recognizing the immense importance to Latvia of a 
railroad connection between Latvia and Livonia, 
and eager to aid in remedying the economic dis- 
tress which prevails among the population, the 
Russians in the Commission consented to have 
Latvia obtain a way to the Pytalovo Railroad. 

At the conclusion of the second session of the 
Commission, the representatives in the Lettish 
Delegation moved an adjournment in order to be 
able to confer with their government. After an 
adjournment of two days, and after a motion, by 
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the Russian Delegation, the Letts were again 
ready to resume negotiations on April 26. But 
no new propositions had meanwhile come up, and 
no remarks were made on the Drissa district, which 
the White Russians also believed they had claims 
to, in accordance with self-determination. or the 
Russian Delegation, Lander answered that the con- 
ference which was now in session had no mandate 
to decide questions of frontier with Latvia, and 
certainly none to discuss such questions with 
White Russia. The latter question can be ar- 
ranged only by the White Russians themselves. 
As the Commission did not succeed in coming to 
an agreement on this matter, it will be presented 
to the conference as a whole, which is to meet 
today. 


SOVIETS WELL EQUIPPED FOR FIGHT 

Moscow, May 7.—The Moscow Soviet in its 
session of yesterday decided to carry out the bat- 
tle against the Polish magnates up to a final vic- 
tory.. Yesterday workers’ and peasants’ battalions 
left Moscow for the Polish front. 

Moscow, May 7.—In yesterday’s session of the 
Polish Communists of Russia it was unanimously 
decided immediately to leave for the Polish front 
as soldiers of the Soviet Army. 
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Moscow, April 28.—People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Chicherin, has informed the 
Czecho-Slovakian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
that he has information, which he considers beyond 
suspicion, to the effect that three regiments of 
Ukrainians who had been prisoners of war in Italy 
and other countries, have been reconstituted in 
Czecho-Slovak territory and that new formations 
are being organized. The regiments, he says, are 
destined to reinforce the Polish Army against the 
Soviet Government. The Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment declared several weeks ago that it would 
neither undertake nor support acts of war againat 
the Soviet Powers. The unfriendly attitude of 
the Czecho-Slovak authorities is still further em- 
phasized by the fact that the agents of Petlura, 
who represents no one, and whose desire for con- 
quest is based upon his own ambitions alone, are 
permitted a complete freedom of action. The Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian Governments would consider 
it to be a sufficient indication of the good faith 
of the Czecho-Slovak Government, if these Ukrai- 
nian regiments should be immediately dissolved 
and the Ukrainians in them permitted to. return 
to their home country. 


Two Months on a Death Train 


(Continued from the Previous Issue of SoviztT Russt4) 


November 9. No matter how hard I shall try 
to give an idea of it, the picture will remain vague 
... It was simply horrible! .. . Half dressed, filth 
up to the neck, insects and eruptions covering their 
bodies, pale and haggard, there lay four skeletons 
with little sign of life in them, upon the floor, hug- 
ging the cold stove that had not been heated for 
several days... They died seeking the last ravs of 
warmth, seeking means to save themselves from 
cold and hunger, trying to adapt themselves to 
their terrible surroundings—but in vain. 
Life had left them . . . One of the poor wretches 
died in my presence and the others, with their last 
bit of energy, asked me to help them... This 
scene reminded me of the iron law of biology— 
“the survival of the fittest.” The same law applies 
to us. The stronger ones always manage to get 
to the windows and procure whatever alms and 
food they can get. As there is not enough to go 
round the weaker ones remain hungray and be- 
come weaker and more helpless every day, fall vic- 
tims to disease, and are finally thrown off their cots 
upon the floor where they end their lives . . . 
People have become beasts. There is no trace of 
human reason, culture, or civilization here... 

November 12. I cannot write . . . but I must 
make note of what happened to me yesterday 80 
that in case J die my personal experience will be 
known. And that I shall not leave the train alive, 
of this I am sure At best I will put an end 
to my own life . 


Yesterday about 2 o’clock in the afternoon we 
halted at a junction. It was quiet in our car. 
Ozolin entered and ordered one of the women 
with whom he had had a dispute over their inti- 
mate relations, to get into another car. (It was 
there that all the chronically diseased men and 
women were kept). She refused to obey, and 
Ozolin pulled her out of her cot and threw her 
off the car . I could not restrain myself from 
protesting against this inhuman deed! He left 
and a few minutes later he returned for me. I 
ran out. He ordered me to stand against a tele- 
graph pole to be shot. But later he changed his 
mind and put me into the car with the chronigally 
diseased. He closed the door and started shooting 
into the car. The blood of a wounded patient was 
flowing near me. We all lay flat on the floor. 
He continued to shoot. He afterwards opened our 
door and seeing that the woman he had transferred 
was still alive (she had meanwhile gotten up from 
the floor and was going to reproach him)—he 
ordered her to lie down, and shooting at her twice, 
killed her! . . . Simultaneously two others were 
killed accidentally by the bullets... . 

He had emptied his last bullet so he had to go 
for more to finish with me. Meanwhile the train 
had started. I crept out from under: the cot and 
bandaged up the wounded, expecting him to come 
back any minute to shoot me. The train halted. 
I asked the sentry to call the officer-on-duty. The 
sentry delivered the message in the guards-car 
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where many sick guards immediately demanded vf 
the commander that' he send them a doctor (my- 
self). And that is how my life was saved acci- 
dentally just as it was nearly snuffed out acci- 
dentally. 

I have now no more faith in my life . . . and 
am possessed by only one thought—to secure some 
poison and end it all . . . I have no desire to be 
shot down like a dog by a drunken officer. . . 

I am-nearly going crazy ... Every knock on 
the door, every time the word “doctor” is men- 
tioned—I become terribly excited. I can not eat 
nor sleep. I can do nothing and want to do noth- 
ing... 

November 13. Now I am afraid of no one... 
My dear friend! JI wonder whether, upon reading 
this diary, you will be able to conceive what your 
“Laintchik” has gone through! . . . 

The End of the Death-Train. 

Our train traveled over the Manchurian and 
Ussurisk lines back and forth for about twelve 
days. On the 18th of November we reached Ni- 
kolak-Ussurisk. The populace greeted us warmly. 
We were still kept in the cars for several days, but 
the regime was more lenient here. Indeed they 
had no one to fight on our train now. Some had 
died, others had escaped, and the rest were nearly 
all suffering from various diseases such as typhus, 
dysentery, influenza, etc. . 

THE 
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In the end American Red Cross members in- 
tervened and through their efforts a part of the 
sick (600) were lodged in the military hospital 
of Nikolsk. The rest of the patients in the train 
were sent back westward. It traveled for a long 
time until it finally reached Irkutak where every- 
one on the train was placed in hospitals. 

In this manner the typhus epidemic was spread 
over the whole of Siberia. 

But one thing puzzles me and remains a mys- 
tery up to this very day, that is, if their aim was 
to kill us, why then did they spend so much time 
and trouble on us? 

Would it not have been better for us, as well 
as for our murderers, to finish us all at one time? 
There were plenty of ways to do it. I would like 
to have someone explain this to me. 

In regard to myself there is a great deal to 
write, but I shall make it brief. 

In Nikolsk-Ussurisk I was again put in prison 
and was about to be put through a court-martial. 
In the meantime I became very ill with a nervous 
disease and was sent to the Vladivostok prison 
hospital where I spent seven months. 

On August 20th, 1919, I was released on parole 
for I needed an operation. Meanwhile I am free. 
What will happen later I do not know 

L. Z. 
Vladivostok, December 14, 1919. 


END. 
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Relations Between Latvia and Soviet Russia 
By V. VASILYEV. 


[% THE MIDLE of April of this year Latvian 

and Russian peace delegates met at Moscow 
for peace negotiations. It was more than seven 
months after the first peace offer of the People’s 
Commissar, Chicherin, to Latvia on September 11, 
1919. Though the provisional legislative body 
of Latvia, the National Council, passed, on Octo- 
ber 8, 1919, a resolution in favor of peace with 
Soviet Russia, Chicherin’s proposal failed, mainly 
because of the intervention policy of England and 
France, to result at that time in any. negotiations. 

The primary cause of the long delay has been 
once more the Baltic-Russian policy of the Allies, 
a policy opposed to an early Latvian-Russian 
peace. It would have interfered with their con- 
templated plans of organizing from the Baltic 
states, including Poland, a military aggressive 
union against Soviet Russia and with their par- 
ticular economic aspirations in the Baltic’ region. 
A military union of this kind was urged by the 
secret allied diplomacy at the Helsingfors con- 
ference of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Poland, January 16-21, 1920, and at the sub- 
sequent Warsaw conference of the same states. 
Fortunately, in this respect both conferences 
failed. At Helsingfors, the conferring parties 
could agree only to the formation of a military 
defensive alliance, which, however, so far has re- 
omained only on paper. And the Warsaw con- 
ference could not induce the Letts or the Lithuani- 
ans to join the Poles in their recent attack pon 
Russia. 

As to the economic aspirations of the Allies, 
England and France were determined to insure 
their own complete economic supremacy in Latvia 
before the conclusion of peace, in order to deprive 


Russia of a chance to get any considerable eco- 
nomic concessions in that country. The English 
and French capitalists have already secured the 
privilege of the exploitation of the Latvian flax- 
culture (totalling, in normal times, some 30,000 
tons annually) and forests (the territory of the 
state forests in Livland and Courland alone 
amounts to 411,000 dessyatins). Up to the most 
recent times, the question of the establishment of 
an English bank of issue in Latvia for the reor- 
ganization of the Latvian currency, was pending. 
Such and other aspirations of the English-French 
money interests could be realized best, the longer 


‘the war in Latvia lasted, all the more since as a 


consequence, the country’s own economic resources 
would be ruined, and the more, therefore, it would 
become dependent upon the mercy of foreign 
capital. 

For all the reasons outlined above, the mili- 
tary representatives of England and France— 
General Burt and Colonel Tallant, General Niessel 
and Colonel Du Parquet—have, after Chicherin’s 
peace offer, encouraged the Latvian nationalists 
with promises of military help from their coun- 
tries, urging them to continue the war against the 
Soviets. The French Colonel Du Parquet hss 
taken the most active part in the organization of 
the Latvian army on the Baltic-Russian front, dis- 
tributed French medals among its soldiers, ad- 
monishing them in speeches “not to believe the 
Bolsheviks.” 

Some of the Lettish newspapers, in the middle 
of January, 1920, reported: “The French military 
mission in Latvia advises us that a division of 
our army is going to be completely clothed and 
equipped by France. The clothing, weapons, and 
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ammunition for 10,000 soldiers and six artillery 
batteries are already on hand... For two weeks 
four military officers of the French mission have 
been training our officers and non-commissioned 
officers in the use of the new weapons. In the 
next few days, they will be joined by three more 
French officers . . ., all of whom are coming 
by order of Genera] Niessel.” _ 

The attitude of the American representatives 
has been in this respect by no means neutral. 
Colonel Orbison, the Chief of the American Chil- 
dren’s Relief Commission in Latvia, in ap unusual 
“Christmas message” to the Lettish people, de- 
clared: “We, the Americans, hold to the view that 
the Bolsheviks should be treated as traitors .. . 
They are like poisonous snakes, and therefore must 
not be tolerated.” And the United States Govern- 
ment’s Commissioner, John Allyne Gade, is quoted 
in the Latvian Government Official Gazette, Jan- 
uary 11, 1920, as having expressed to the Latvian 
Minister of the Interior his particular appreciation 
of the “successful” struggle of Latvia against 
Bolshevism. 

It is obvious from all these facts that the war 
between Latvia and Soviet Russia, after Chicher- 
in’s peace offer, has been practically inspired, and 
to a large extent organized, by the Allies, though 
the Latvian nationalists themselves, once more 
safe from the danger of a German invasion, were 
inclined to prolong for a time the state of war. 
But with their own exceedingly poor material re- 
sources and, besides, being surrounded by a labor- 
ing class quite hostile to them, they were able to 
continue the war only with the support of the 
Allies. As a pretext for the continuance of the 
war, the Latvian nationalists urged the necessity 
of the occupation of Latgallia, a part of Latvia 
which still remained under the rule of the Let- 
tish Soviets, and which was never held by the 
provisional government of Latvia. Accordingly, 
the provisional government in January of this year 
ordered an offensive against the Lettish Soviet 
Army, which, without any serious resistance, 
evacuated that province in January and February, 
fighting only rearguard actions. The Lettish na- 
tionalists rejoiced over the “liberation of Latgal- 
lia.” 

However, that “liberation” did not necessitate 
the employment of the force of arms at all. The 
Russian official [zvestia and the Lettish Commun- 
ist newspapers of that time contain information 
to the effect that the Soviet Government of Rus- 
sia had not the intention to retain Latgallia and 
have urged the Lettish Soviets to evacuate it 
voluntarily. Therefore Latgallia might be in- 
cluded in the territory of Latvia without shedding 
a drop of human blood, only by means of peace 
negotiations. : 

The real, though secret, reasons on the part of 
the Latvian ruling parties of the bourgeoisie and 
peasants for the continuance of the state of war 
were, first, their readiness to yield to the pressure 
of the Allies; second, their desire to keep up the 
spirit of chauvinism and to leave in effect the ex- 
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isting martial law, in order to subdue the grow- 
ing revolutionary labor movement and to achieve, 
in an atmosphere of chauvinism and militarism, 
favorable results in the approaching elections ta 
the constituent assembly, promised since Novem- 
ber 18, 1918. 

Accordingly, the political reaction was in full 
swing. Hundreds of communists were kept m 
jails. In December, 1919, a group of twenty-nine 
revolutionaries in Volmar, mostly pupils of sec- 
ondary schools, were arrested, tried by a drumhead 
court-martial, for “revolutionary conspiracy,” and 
fourteen of them, including a school girl fourteen 
years old, were sentenced to death and shot. After 
this unheard of, “civilized” cruelty the govern- 
ment’s authorities and the courts started even to 
suppress the activities of the legally organized 
labor unions, of which many were closed, and of 
the moderate, nationalistic, “legally” existing 
Social-Democratic Party, a number of its mem- 
bers were jailed, its political press strongly cen- 
sored and fined, its offices searched. 

In this atmosphere of militarism and _ political 
reaction, the economic situation of the country 
went from bad to worse. Industry was largely at 
a standstill, chiefly on account of the state of war, 
and because the most important factories, with 
their equipment and workers, were evacuated to 
Ruesia during the German-Russian war. The re 
vival of commerce proceeded with extreme slow- 
ness. While the total number of incoming and 
outgoing ships in, the seaport of Riga, the largest 
commercial center of the country, in 1913, was 
5,835, in the second half of 1919, when the Lat- 
vian foreign trade was practically started, it 
amounted only to 126. Simultaneously, the Lat- 
vian currency was demoralized to the utmost: at 
the end of April, 1920, the exchange value of the 
Latvian ruble, a counterpart of the Russian ruble, 
had sunk to one-eightieth of a dollar. As a con- 
sequence, the cost of living mounted extraordi- 
narily, while wages by no means increased to cor- 
respond with the depreciation of money. The 
masses of the city population, therefore, were and 
are living in poverty- 

This breakdown of the economic life of the 
country urgently demanded the end of the war, 
as industry, commerce, and exchange could be re 
stored to a more normal! basis only by the resump- 
tion of peaceful trade relations with Russia. The 
delay of peace was rendered entirely baseless par- 
ticularly by the occupation of Latgallia, which 
deprived the militarists of any reasonable pretext 
for a continuation of the state of war. 

Therefore, the opposition of the population, 
mainly of the working class, to the postponement 
of peace, increased unceasingly. It manifested it- 
self in the widespread “under-ground” anti-war 
propaganda of the Lettish communists, and in the 
peace policy of the Social-Democratic Party, 
which, though in principle stupidly opposed to the 
Soviet idea and to communism, had, since Sep- 
tember, 1919, persistently advocated immediate 
peace negotiations and in this way becomie the 
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legal rallying center of the thousands who were 
longing for peace. 

‘The provisional government was thus ultimately 
forced to pass on February 16 a decision to re- 
sume peace negotiations. ‘This was rendered pos- 
sible by the declaration of the Allies that the 
blockade was lifted, and that they did not urge 
the Baltic states to continue the war against Rus- 
sia. Though the declaration did not at all pre- 
clude well-known subsequent intrigues and con- 
spiracies of its authors, against Soviet Russia, the 
Letts, however, had now a reason to enter into a 
peace parley on the basis of the formally an- 
nounced views of the Allies. 

After some hesitation, caused by the vain hopes 
of the Latvian nationalists to arrange the peace 
negotiations together with the Poles, at last, at 
the beginning of April, the final arrangements 
between Latvia and Russia were made regarding 
the peace conference. The Latvian peace delega- 
tion, some twenty-five persons, on April 12 crossed 
the Russian border, and the first peace meeting 
took place at Moscow on April 17, 1920. 

These steps were accelerated, on the part of 
the Letts, by the elections to the constituent as- 
sembly, appointed for April 17 and 18. "The rul- 
ing parties had to show their willingness to make 
peace in order to meet the peace demands of the 
masses ef the electors.* 

At the first meeting, presided over by Yoffe, the 
delegation of Latvia laid down the fundamental 
Latvian peace conditions, which are as follows: 

The recognition by Russia of the independence 
and sovereignity of Latvia, consisting of the Let- 
tish part of Livland, of Courland and Latgallia. 
No contributions on either side. Both parties must 
abstain from any interference with the internal 
affairs of the other state, and agree not to allow, 
on their territories, the formation or maintenance 
of an army of other states, or of the existence of 
organizations claiming to be a government of the 
other states. Russia must return to Latvia the 
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Latvian property evacuated during the war, and 
repay some of the losses sustained by Latvia in 
the wars between Russia and Germany and be- 
tween Russia and Latvia. The recognition by 
Russia of the right of Latvia to claim a part of the 
state property, and, among other things, of the 
gold reserve of the former Russian empire. 

Latvia cedes to Russia the right to use the 
Latvian seaports and to obtain transit for a cer- 
tain remuneration. 

At the second meeting, the Russian delegation 
answered in general to the Latvian peace condi- 
tions. Soviet Russia likewise disapproves the ex- 
istence on the territory of another state of 
organizations claiming to be a government of the 
other state. The evacuated property can be re- 
turned in case it is proved to be the property of 
Latvia. The repayment of war losses, which con- 
tains in a concealed form a contribution, Soviet 
Russia definitely refuses. The claims to the state 
property of the Russian empire should be discussed 
separately. The Russian delegation cannot agree 
with the demand for a remuneration for the use 
of the free seaports, as they are the result of the 
labor of the whole Russian nation. 

The above outline reveals some ridiculously ex- 
travagant Latvian demands, which never will be 
acceded to by Russia. However, the Latvian dele- 
gation, in the course of the peace proceedings, 
presumably will drop some of these demands, as 
they seem to have been advanced only temporarily, 
as an election manoeuver. 

According to a cablegram in the New York 
World of May 27, the Russian delegation has al- 
ready recognized the complete independence of 
Latvia, and between both delegations an agree- 
ment has been reached on the frontier question. 

The further difficulties which both delegations 
may encounter will be solved ag the Latvian dele- 
gation cannot return to Riga without peace. There- 
fore the Latvian-Russian peace will soon be an 
accomplished fact. 


Commencement Day of Young Officers 


The commencement day of the young officers 
of the military training schools of Soviet Russia 
has always been utilized by its representatives as 
an occasion to reflect upon the general, as well as 
the military policy of revolutionary Russia. The 
speeches quoted below were made on one of the 
commencement days of the Red commanders, in 
Petrograd. 

The Petrograd Pravda describes this commence- 
ment as follows: 

The students who were to be promoted to the 


* At the elections the reactionary Farmers’ Union 
came out as the strongest party in the Latvian con- 
stituent assembly; it comprises, together with the other 
bourgeois parties, a considerable majority; the Social- 
Democratic Party secured a little more than one-third 
of the seats; the Communists abstained from the 
elections, 


rank of Red commanders were mustered out at 
6 o’clock in the evening in the park of the District 
Commissariat of the Institution for Military 
Training. 

The District Commissar of the Department of 
Military-Training Schools, Comrade Zhiki, handed 
out the diplomas to the young commanders and 
said a few words in greeting. 

“Three months ago,” began Zhiki, “the military 
situation wassuch that the students were compelled 
to abandon their regular work and go to the front. 
The situation of the Red Army near the Petrograd 
front was very difficult at that time. The strong- 
est forces of the Red Army were required to check 
the advance of the enemy. The Soviet Govern- 
ment did not possess sufficiently strong and stead- 
fast divisions capable of resisting the attack of the 
White Guards. The Red Army did not have 
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stronger and better disciplined soldiers than these 
military cadets. The students were the last re- 
serve thrown into the battle for the defence of 
Petrograd. 

“And the students came out with honor from 
this trial and lived up to expectations. They 
moved along the front line of the Soviet army 
and drove back the white army to the Esthonian 
line, near the Yamburg front; and they occupied 
the city of Yamburg—this last stronghold of the 
enemy forces in this region. Without sparing 
strength or energy, the cadets pressed upon the 
foe, driving him back beyond the boundaries of 
Soviet Russia. 

“Now we may say with certainty, that we do not 
fear the enemy from this side. ‘he approach to 
the Red capital of the Soviet Republic is strongly 
fortified and the White Army is far behind the 
boundary line from which it started its attack on 
Soviet Russia. We find the same thing at the 
Olonetsky front. 

“Now you must go south, in order to defend the 
ideals of the working mass in the struggle against 
Denikin. Keep in mind that the difficult and 
great task of defending the honor of the Prole- 
tariat and the Red Army against our enemies fell 
to our lot.” _ 

Then the military commissar Issakov spoke: 

“There were armies‘at all times,” began Issakov, 
“there were armies and leaders,—but never was 
there an army such as the Red Army. 

“The Red Army is struggling for the liberation 
of the working class. Our enemies are strong and 
we must be strong, in order to conquer our foe 
and not fall in this struggle. 

“We must create an army similar to that of the 
old one in order to strengthen our power. The 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Government invited 
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the old officers to participate in the work of es- 
tablishing a powerful Red Army; they-helped us 
to accomplish our task. But our army must have 
other military leaders: its leaders must be inspired 
with the ideas of the proletarian mass in their 
struggle with capital. 

“You, Red Commanders, must become such 
leaders. You must keep in mind that you are 
leading the army, that you are torch bearers, who 
illuminate the path for the mass in their hard 
struggle. You are not only the military leaders of 
the proletarians: you are their intellectual lead- 
ers.” 

Then Issakov spoke of the necessity of develop- 
ing in the army an intelligent comprehension of 
those ideas for which the proletariat is fighting, 
and the necessity of the most rigid discipline in 
the army. 

“You are sent to the southern front,” continued 
Issakov, “where defeat after defeat was inflicted 
upon our army not long ago. In the lack of 
rigid order we will tind the reasons for our failure 
on the southern front. This lesson was to our ad- 
vantage. The south is pulling itself together. 
They realize now that in a war, in a military 
atmosphere, there is no place for the assertion of 
individual will, that the military orders of the 
superiors must be executed with absolute submis- 
sion, that it is necessary to act under a unified 
system, rather than disjointly at individual risk. 

“Tt is our task to bring discipline into the Red 
Army. With the proper discipline our southern 
army will-be just as powerful as our eastern. The 
victory of the former will thus be assured.” 

The new Red commanders were then greeted 
by the representatives of the Finnish officers’ train- 
ing school and by representatives of other military 
schools. 


Has the Soviet Government Failed ? 
By A. C. FREEMAN. 


| HIS report to the American State Depart- 

ment Colonel Edward A. Ryan, Red Cross 
Commissioner for North Russia and the Baltic 
States, who recently spent five days in Moscow, 
characterized the Russian Soviet Republic as “a 
social adventure become a ghastly failure.” Now 
there are several passages in the abstract of the 
report printed in the New York Times on May 16 
which are calculated to raise some doubts as to 
Colonel Ryan’s entire dispassionateness and im- 
partiality as a witness. “He is often unable to dis- 
guise his hatred and contempt for the Soviet 
Government. So he attempts to destroy the ef- 
fect of his reluctant admission that the children 
of Moscow are taken care of as well as circum- 
stances permit by the sneer: 

“In this respect the authorities are inclined to 
boast of things which other civilizations take for 
granted.” 

Then there is a certain quality of melodramatic 


exaggeration in the assertion that ‘when the train 
coming out reached typhus infested Narva it was 
like getting into a clearer and purer atmosphere, 
where one could breathe without effort.” 

And not many Russians would share Colonel 
Ryan’s evident horror at the fact that “it is im- 
possible to tell from a man’s clothes what position 
he may have.” 

But, putting aside for the moment these proofs 
of the Commissioner’s prejudice, it must be ad- 
mitted that he draws a gloomy and disheartening 
picture of life in Moscow and Petrograd. There 
is little food and little fuel. Street cars are not 
running. The transportation situation is bad. Suf- 
fering and disease are widespread and prevalent. 

Such conditions, if they existed in an American 
or western European country, would certainly in- 
dicate criminal inefficiency on the part of the gov- 
ernment. But it is absurdly unfair to apply 
American or western European standards of ma- 
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terial comfort to Russia at the present time. No 
country in modern history has suffered as Russia 
has suffered from the war and the subsequent 
blockade. The only lands whose sufferings can 
even be compared with those of Russia are the 
other states of eastern and southeastern Europe. 
Are these countries better off than Soviet Russia? 

This question is very fully and decisively an- 
swered by Mr. H. P. Davison, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, in a detailed and authoritative state- 
ment on the situation in eastern Europe outside 
of Russia, which was published, the day after Col- 
onel Ryan’s report on his five days’ sojourn in 
Moscow. Mr. Davison has no prejudice against the 
existing governments of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugoslavia and the other countries mentioned in 
his statement. He does not attempt to prove that 
their governments constitute social adventures 
which have become ghastly failures. He feels only 
pity for the unfortunate inhabitants of these war 
and pestilence devastated regions.” Yet he declares 
unequivocally that “the reports which come to us 
make it clear that in these war ravaged lands civil- 
ization has broken down.” In “these war ravaged 
lands” he does not include Russia. Mr. Davison 
makes this distinction more explicit elsewhere. An 
article, printed in the. World of April 25, embody- 
ing the gist of Mr. Davison’s investigations,- de- 
clares that “In all the rest of Europe (i. e. East- 
ern Europe)—ezcepting, possibly Russta, about 
which reports are conflicttng—civilization has 
broken down.” This is certainly a significant ob- 
servation, proceeding from a man who can scarcely 
be suspected of undue sympathy with Bolshevik 
political and social philosophy. 

And Mr. Davison’s altogether sympathetic de- 
scription of the state of eastern Europe is actually 
more terrible, more devoid of alleviating features 
than Colonel Ryan’s distinctly hostile account of 
his experiences in Moscow and Petrograd. Here 
is perhaps the most significant part of Mr. Davi- 
ron’s statement : 

“Wholesale starvation is threatened in Poland 
this summer unless she can procure food supplies 
in large quantities. A telegram to the League of 
Red Cross Societies, March 20, stated that there 
are now approximately 250,000 cases of typhus in 
Poland and in the area occupied by the Polish 
troops. 

“This is already one of the worst typhus epi- 
demics in the world’s history. In Galicia whole 
towns are crippled and business suspended. In 
some districts there is but one doctor to each 
150,000 people. During the year 1919 about 
2,400,000 refugees and prisoners entered Poland. 

“In the Ukraine, we are told, typhus and in- 
fluenza have affected most of the population. In 
villages of two to three thousand half the people 
were ill at the same time and there was almost 
no medical care. In many cases a territory forty 
miles in diameter had but one physician. Some 
doctors who had twenty to thirty thousand pa- 
tients could get no medical supplies whatever and 
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had nothing better to give the sick than oral in- 
structions. Pauperism is intensified every day. 

“A report from Vienna dated February 12 
said: ‘There are rations for three weeks. People 
are apathetic, fatalistic, tired. One hundred 
thousand school children in Vienna are reported 
as underfed and‘ diseased because of food short- 
age and lack of fuel. At least twenty-five thou- 
sand hospital beds have become useless owing to 
lack of medical supplies. Death stalks through 
the streets of Vienna and takes unhindered toll. 
The general death rate has risen 46 per cent since 
1913 and the mortality for tuberculosis 250 per 
cent.’ 

“Budapest, according to our information, is one 
vast city of misery and suffering. The number 
of deaths is double that of births. Of 160,000 
children in the schools 100,000 are dependent on 
public charity. There are 150,000 workers idle. 

“In Rumania tuberculosis is spreading in an 
alarming and unprecedented manner. All energies 
are devoted to keeping the typhus epidemic at bay, 
and a military cordon along the Dniester River 
prevents the entrance of 20,000 Russian refugees 
on the other side whose infection is feared. 

“Typhus and smallpox have invaded the four 
countries composing Czecho-Slovakia, and there is 
lack of medicines, soap and physicians. The 
shelves of the pharmacies and their hospitals are 
bare. 

“In Serbia typhus has broken out and there 
are but 200 physicians to minister to the needs of 
that entire country. In Montenegro, where food 
is running short, there are but five physicians for 
an estimated population of 450,000.” 

It should be observed that there is not a word 
in Colonel Ryan’s report about epidemics in Rus- 
sia. And there is nothing in Mr. Davison’s state- 
ment to indicate that the governments of the 
stricken countries of eastern Europe are making 
any attempt to enforce at least equality of suf- 
fering, to thwart the working of the cruel natural 
law by which the weak and helpless are the first 
to perish in times of great privation. There is 
nothing to show that in Warsaw and Prague and 
Budapest the children are fed before other classes 
of the population. There is no reason to assume 
that in Poland, for instance, the rich are com- 
pelled to ration themselves for the sake of the 
poor. 

Mr. Davison’s report is so authoritative and so 
terrible that it scarcely requires confirmation or 
strengthening. A more detailed account of con- 
ditions in Poland, however, is contained in an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Harold Phelps Stokes in the New 
York Evening Post of May 19. The article is 
based upon information brought by Americans who 
have recently returned from Poland. Neither Mr. 
Stokes nor his informants display the slightest 
bias against the Polish people or the Polish form 
of government. Yet their accounts reveal a state 
of squalor and misery that fairly surpasses Colonel 
Ryan’s descriptions of Moscow. Here is an ex- 
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cerpt from a report by Major Baker, an American 
relief worker, on the Polish hospitals: 

“In the hospitals the patients are lying on the 
floors, or on simple board platforms. There-are 
no linens or washing of any kind. The bed sacks 
are made of paper and very dirty. Straw is dirty, 
infected and lacking generally. Blankets are made 
of paper and the patients suffer terribly from the 
cold. There are no available medicines, instru- 
ments or hospital utensils of any kind. Washing 
and latrine facilities are almost absent and the 
whole place is foul and terrible. There are no 
towels or clothes of any kind inthe hospital. The 
patients are poor, foul and lie in their rags of 
clothing cuddled up under their one paper blanket, 
and are in the most extreme misery.” 

The complete collapse of Poland’s economic life 
is vividly described in the following passage: 

“Economically Poland is in a state of stagna- 
tion. Manufacturing centers such as Lodz, Bie- 
lostok and Vilna show no signs of revival. Last 
summer Hoover and his aids succeeded in bring- 
ing some cotton into Poland to get the mills 
started, but it was only a drop in the bucket. The 
difficulties of transportation on a railroad system 
already inadequate have been doubled by the poor 
condition of rolling stock and the impossibility of 
getting locomotives and cars repaired. 

“In Galicia nobody has the hardihood to start 
drilling new oil wells, with the result that the 
output fell there from 2,000,000 tons in 1909 to 
700,000 tons in 1919, with the prospect that even 
that small output will be cut in two within the 
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next few years unless new wells are drilled. There 
is a flood of worthless currency in the land, with 
marks, which started at ten for a dollar, selling 
160 for a dollar last March.” 

Certainly a country could scarcely exist at all 
under worse conditions. And it must be remem- 
bered that Poland, unlike Russia, has been given 
every chance to get on her feet again. Her ports 
have not been blockaded; she has had no wars 
except of her own making. Much valuable terri- 
tory was assigned to her by the Peace Conference. 
Relief work in Poland has been undertaken on a 
gigantic scale. Trade with Poland has been fos- 
tered, not interdicted. Yet, according to the tes- 
timony of friendly and trustworthy and well in- 
formed witnesses Poland at this moment is in a 
worse physical plight than Soviet Russia. This 
amazing fact constitutes a plain and decisive an- 
swer to the question: Has Bolshevism failed? 
In the face of innumerable difficulties the Soviet 
Government has survived and is giving the Rus- 
sian people a better, a more humane, and a more 
efficient administration than any other government 
in eastern Europe. Considered by itself Colonel 
Ryan’s attack on the Russian Soviet Republic is 
disingenuous and unconvincing enough. Con- 
pared with Mr. Davison’s statement it becomes a 
veritable boomerang. Colonel Ryan’s dramatic 
phrase, “a social adventure become a ghastly fail- 
ure” could be applied with far more justice to 
the political systems which prevail in the coun- 
tries described by Mr. Davison. 


Kautsky, Muenster and Soviet Russia 


és7RSHE REIGN OF TERROR. It is of the 

first importance to remember that a state of 
war existed in Muenster from the day the Bishcp 
surprised it on February 10 (1534). A war must 
be a remarkably insignificant affair, else how 
comes it that historians who ave acute enoug)h to 
discover the most trivial circumstance of possible 
moment to the often puerile actions of a monarch, 
almost invariably forget to take account of the 
state of war, when they concern themselves with 
the actions of a democratic and even communistic 
commonwealth fighting for its life? We refer in 
proof of this to any of the traditional descriptions 
of the uprisings of the Paris Commune in 1871, 
or of the Reign of Terror during the great French 
Revolution. 

“Precisely the same thing has happened with 
regard to the Anabaptists in Muenster. If, how- 
ever, we would understand them, we must not 
measure them by the standard of a condition of 
peace, but of a state of siege; and indeed a stege 
of peculiar severity. They could not appeal to 
the customary laws of war; they were precluded 
from making an honorable capitulation; they had 
only the choice between victory and a most agon- 
izing death.” 


a | N THE course of the siege a rigorous govern- 
ment became necessary within the city, and 
a series of executions took place. If the cases 
adduced by Kerssenbroick and Gresbeck are ex- 
amined they will be found in every instance to 
relate to niletioes against the safety of the town: 
such as treacherous communication with the ene 
my, offences against discipline and attempts to 
desert, or to discourage the populace. Without 
doubt an execution is a cruel deed, but no more 
cruel than war. The Baptists had not sought this 
war ; it was forced upon them, for on all occasions 
they earnestly asseverated their love of peace.* 


“A ‘reign of terror’ existed not only in Muenster, 
but also in the domain of the Bishop; and the 


*In a pamphlet issued to the besieging mercenaries 
they proclaim: “Hear ye, young men and elders, who 
have encamped yourselves against our city, as we wish 
not only to live in fieace with every one, but also to 
prove by our acts our brotherly love in Christ for all 
men, ye must take heed how ye shall answer before 
pious persons—not to speak of God—for having laid 
violent siege to us and murdered us, against all writ- 
ten and unsigned treaties of peace, and without proper 
declaration of war.” The whole pamphlet is repro- 
duced by Kerssenbroick. 
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comparison between the two does not redound to 
the credit of the latter. 

“The Bishop was the aggressor, the Baptists the 
defenders; the Bishop slew for his own gain; the 
Baptists slew that they might not be themselves 
slain. They fought for their liyes. While the 
Bishop delighted in inflicting cruel modes of 
death upon the Baptists (especially drowning and 
burning), the condemned in Muenster were not 
tortured, as there existed only two modes of exe- 
cution, viz., beheading and shooting, and no less 
offensive form of capital punishment has been ad- 
vanced in even the humane nineteenth century.” 

* * 
66 A STATE of siege has always led to the tem- 
porary suspension of civil rights and pri- 
vileges, and to the transference to the military au- 
thority of an unlimited power over the life and 
property of the people; so much so indeed that 
the words ‘state of siege’ imply the setting aside 
of Freedom and ordinary judicial methods. Com- 
munism has, unfortunately, not yet discovered the 
miraculous elixir which shall make this necessary 
consequence of a state of siege superfluous. 
Neither could it prevent the siege of Muenster 
leading to a military dictatorship.” 
& s s 


‘THE ABOVE three passages were written by 

Karl Kautsky. They appear in his book, 
Communism tn Central Europe in the Time of 
the Reformation, and are taken from the chapter 
dealing with the Anabaptists (English translation 
of 1897, pp. 245-246, 247-248, 249-250, respect- 
ively). The situation which Kautsky is speaking 
of in these excerpts is the necessity in which every 
revolutionary government finds itself, of defending 
its accomplishments against its internal enemies 
with a firmness sometimes greater than that which 
must be applied to the enemies that threaten from 
without. The specific case is that of the city of 
Muenster, in Westphalia, where a communist dic- 
tatorship, with the religious envelope so frequent 
in these movements in the medieval period, had 
succeeded in establishing itself in 1534. 

This Muenster experiment in communism is one 
that has had altogether too little attention from 
historians in the field of sociology and Kultur- 
geschichte. In addition to those mentioned above 
in Kautsky’s essay on the Anabaptists, other men 
have written on this movement and on the Muen- 
ster dictatorship, but its striking features have 
not received the attention they so richly deserve. 
The present interesting stage of history is, how- 
ever, again bringing this episode into prominence, 
for it so happens that many of the steps taken by 
the Communists of Muenster to defend themselves 
against the besieging enemy, as well as the general 
political situation among the surrounding hostile 
states during the period of the existence of ‘the 
Realm of the New Jerusalem (as the Muenster 
Government called itself), from February, 1534, 
to June 25, 1535—are remarkably similar, in gen- 
eral outline, to the steps taken by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Russia in a similar plight, surrounded 
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as it has been by enemies whose chief character- 
istic, barring their suvagery\ has been their lack of 
common purpose. And Kautsky does not seem to 
have recognized the analogous situation when it 
was presented in the East. His eyes and mind 
were turned to the West; he recognized the course 
of history in that part of Europe that he had 
studied, and not elsewhere. 
s e s 
O» IS IT POSSIBLE that Kautsky, who is 
now a very old man (he was born in 1854), 
stopped advancing, stopped studying social move- 
ments when they came in periods outside of his 
specialty? Did he, like so many German profes- 
sors of History (and not only the German pro- 
fessors) restrict his view chronologically to the 
few years he had staked out for himself? Was his 
specialty Christian Communism, and are we to 
take the closing sentences of his essay on the Ana- 
baptists as his renunciation of further study in-the 
field of Communism ? 

“As a real, effective force in public life, Chris- 
tian Communism came to an end in the sixteenth 
century. That century saw the birth of a new 
system of production, the modern state and the 
modern proletariat; and it also saw the birth of 
modern socialism. A new era was dawning for 
mankind.” 

Whatever may be the cause for his partial blind- 
ness, the fact is this: Kautsky was able to 
understand, in the case of the Muenster commun- 
ists of 1534, the necessity for applying an iron 
hand to put down mutinies against the Com- 
munist Government, but when the Russian Soviet 
Government finds itself in a similar position, his 
understanding ceases. 

* * + 

HERE is one of the gems of Kautskian thought 

when he speaks of the necessary severity of 

the rules enforced by the Soviet Government, in 

order to maintain itself. It is taken from his lat- 

est attack on the new civilization, published in 

1919 under the title Terrorismus und Kommun- 
ISMUS : 

“Shooting—that is the alpha and omega of the 
communist wisdom in government. Yet, does not 
Lenin summon the intelligentsia to aid in the 
struggle against bandits and adventurers? To be 
sure, but he prevents the intelligentsia from mak- 
ing use of the sole instrument by which it might 
give aid, namely, the freedom of the press. It is 
only a system of control through an unlimited free- 
dom of the press that could hold in check the 
bandits and adventurers who inevitably usurp any 
unlimited, uncontrolled governing power; in fact, 
such characters are often only made possible by 
the absence of freedom of the press.” (P. 140.) 

* 2 » 


NOTHER sample of Kautsky’s consistency is 
‘the following; it is from pages 145-146 of 

the same work: 
“The fact that Bolshevism feels that it is a 
minority among the people is the only fact that 
can explain why it so stubbornly rejects democracy, 
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in spite of its claims that democracy ‘would not 
harm the revolution.’ If it believed that the 
masses of the people were behind it, it would not 
need to dispense with democracy, even though it 
might consider the fight with cannons and ma- 
chine-guns to be the only true revolutionary strug- 
gle. This struggle also would be easier for the 
Bolsheviki if a revolutionary convention should 
back them. 

“But the point is that such a convention would 
not back them. When the Bolsheviki took the 
reins of government, they were at the peak of their 
influence over the masses, over the workers, the 
soldiers, a great portion of the peasantry. And 
yet, they did not dare even then appeal to the 
general suffrage. Instead of merely dissolving the 
Constituent Assembly, and convoking another, they 
simply dispersed the Assembly. 

“Since then, the opposition to Bolshevism has 
increased from day to day, as is proved by the 
increasing nervousness of its adherents, with re- 
gard to the press that is not official, as well as by 
the exclusion of socialistic critics from the Soviets, 
and by the transition of terrorism. 

“To gradually abandon the dictatorship and 
return to democracy, in this way, is scarcely pos- 
sible. ‘The Bolsheviki are ready, in order to main- 
tain themselves, to make all possible concessions 
to bureaucracy, to militarism, to capitalism, but a 
concession to democracy seems suicide to them, 
and yet, only this concession can possibly end the 
civil war and lead Russia back to the path of 
economic progress and a healthy evolution to high- 
er forms of life.” 

@ * s 

‘THE last quotation is interesting. Note that 

“the transition to terrorism” is explained by 
“the opposition to Bolshevism, increasing from 
day to day.” In the case of Muenster, summary 
acts of justice were explained as due to the state 
of siege, which rendered it impossible to be indul- 
gent with counter-reyolutionists within. But 
Kautsky’s hatred for Soviet Russia is so great that 
he cannot see that Soviet Russia also has faced a 
state of siege, that she has been one great city 
enveloped by besieging counter-revolutionary mer- 
cenaries, and choked by the unseen hands of a 
blockade engineered by diplomats thousands of 
miles away. Kautsky should know perfectly well 
that the opposition press, of which he appears to 
be so fond, is always cut off in a state of war; 
he knows, for instance, that the German Govern- 
ment in 1914 confiscated all Socialist papers that 
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did not follow the Scheidemann policy in indors- 
ing the government’s imperialistic war. He knows 
also, or should know, that unliniited freedom of 
the press in Soviet Russia meant the right of for- 
eign governments, supporting the counter-revolu- 
tionists, to use the newspapers as a means of 
counter-revolutionary prop da. Does Kautsky 
really think that any revolutionary government 
could stand that? It is hard to see what influence 
it may be that has prevented this mind, so lucid 
when applied to the Muenster experiment, to see 
the clearly similar situation of the very much larg- 
er Communist territory in 1919, unless it be that 
Kautsky’s mind has gone back on him altogether. 
e s s 


Bert perhaps we should be grateful to Kautsky 

for having at least seen the justification for 
the use of force in our Communist experiment, 
and not require him to possess the rare virtue of 
consistency to such a degree as to grasp the ap- 
plicability of his explanation not only to the Paris 
Commune of 1871, but also to the Soviet Com- 
mune 1n Russia, which has endured and grown 
stronger ever since the Soviet Government in 
November, 1917, “then at the peak of its influence 
over the masses,” seized the reins of power and 
established a system of economy that has been so 
clear and simple in its operation that al] but the 
greatest scholars can understand it. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF ELECTRIC 
SCIENCE IN RUSSIA 

Moscow.—The. preservation and utilization of 
electric energy plays a big role in the development 
of the industrial life in Soviet Russia. In agri- 
culture, dairying, and small industrial enterprises 
electric energy finds extensive use. The peasants 
already use electric light for their houses and have 
electric motors for thir mills and threshing ma- 
chinery. Starvation is already leaving Rus- 
sian soil, but not before the day when the pro- 
letariat has made an end of the egotistic rule of 
those who own and till the soil, and has discovered 
for itself its wealth and the great value of tech- 
nical science will our whole program be realized. 


MAXIM GORKY TRAVELS FOR STUDY 

According to Ceske Slovo, a Czecho-Slovak 
newspaper, it is expected that Maxim Gorky will 
soon arrive in Czecho-Slovakia, together with a 
Russian Red Cross commission, in order to stady 
the internal situation in Czecho-Slovakia, and 
the Socialist roganizations. 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1920 


At the end of June, 1920, which marks the close of our second volume (January to June), we shall bind two 
hundred full sets of Soviet RuSssIA for this period (26 issues—half a year), and deliver them to persons who have 


laced their orders in advance. 
be volumes will be delivered promptly in July. 
Send orders, accompanied by amount required, to 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
Room 304 


110 West 40th Street 


The price for such a volume, bound uniformly with the first volume, is five dollars. | 


New York, N. Y. | 


We need, in order to be able to bind so many eets of Sovirr Russia, a few more copies of Vol. II, No. 6 
(February 7, 1920), which we are willing to pay for at the rate of ten centa per copy. 
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Military 
by Lr.-Cou. B. 


At LAST Lloyd George is talking sense. The 

Red Army has taught him reason. During 
the course of the negotiations with Gregory Leon- 
idovich Krassin, the Premier confessed that Great 
Britain must admit the “impossibility of fighting 
and crushing Bolshevism unless prepared to sac- 
rifice hundreds of thousands of lives and add 
thousands of millions to the national debt.” (New 
York Times, June 8.) 

These significant words mean that the Allies, 
admitting their complete strategical failure, are 
at last prepared for political surrender. 

The last hope of the umperialistic coalition, Pol- 
and, is on the eve of utter collapse. The attempt 
of France to support the Polish front by the dis- 
patch of her colored Colonial troops through Ger- 
many failed completely. According to a United 
Press dispatch from Berlin, the Polish command, 
suspicious of the fidelity of their troops, asked 
France for support. 

<I stated in a previous article that Poland had 

employed strategical reserves on-the battle front. 
Strategic reserves cannot be replenished, once they 
are expended. Poland’s dire shortage in men, 
therefore, can be remedied only by her imperi- 
alistic supporters and allies. France is absolutely 
unable to send her own workers to Poland. To 
undertake this would be to risk an outraged pro- 
test from the whole French population. Never- 
theless, France, as the active supporter of the 
Polish adventure, could not remain indifferent to 
the critical position of the Polish army. 

The French General Staff, accordingly, de- 
cided to dispatch colored African divisions to the 
Polish front, and actually, so it is reported, se- 
cured the consent of the Ebert Government for 
the passage of a part of these troops through Ger- 
many. The German railway workers, however, 
categorically refused to permit this movement. 
With the fall of the Ebert Cabinet on June 9, 
the French were compelled to give up any further 
negotiations with the German Government for this 

urpose. 

: At this juncture, we note an extraordinary 
statement in a dispatch to The Christian Science 
Monitor, June 1: “A Moscow message states that 
a declaration has been received at Copenhagen 
from the French Government that it has not in 
any way taken part in the military operations 
which the Polish Government says they were com- 
pelled to undertake owing to an offensive started 
by the Soviet Government on April 6, while ne- 
gotiations were still in progress between the Pol- 
ish Government and Soviet Russia. The declara- 
tion further says that members of the French 
military mission in Poland, at the beginning of 
military operations between Soviet Russia and 
Poland, were ordered to leave the front, and that, 
at present, not a single French officer is with the 
Polish army.” 
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Review 
Roustam Bex 


Only very recently numerous American, British 
and French correspondents repeatedly reported 
that the Polish army was officered by the French, 
who compose about ten per cent of the officers of 
the Polish forces. Considering the heavy casu- 
alties which the Poles have suffered in officers, the 
withdrawal of this ten per cent of the experienced 
and able French officers during the development 
of the military operations would mean the ruin 
of the Polish command and would amount to 
treachery on the part of France towards Poland. 
Such a blunder naturally must be far from the 
actual facts. The French officers were, and still 
remain, with the Poles, as well as the American 
aviators and British volunteers, and such a declar- 
ation by the French Government could only be 
considered as a sign that the Polish military situ- 
ation is so critical that even France is preparing 
the way for a political retreat. At the beginning 
of June, certain European military critics ex- 
pressed the opinion that the second phase of the 
Polish campaign, namely, the Russian counter- 
attack, was terminated.. The lack of news of fur- 
ther Russian advances toward the west was inter- 
preted to indicate a weakening of the Russian 
counter offensive. The fact was, however, that 
the censors simply suppressed the wireless from 
Moscow at the moment when it was not in the 
Polish interest to expose the actual position of 
the Polish army, considering that the Polish Gov- 
ernment was attempting to raise a loan of $30,- 
000,000 in America in order to pay the interest 
on the debt already owed by Poland to the Amer- 
ican ‘Treasury. 

As a matter of fact, the Russian counter-of- 
fensive, which began on May 14, in the north 
along three sectors, has continued with success ; 
first in the direction of Vileika-Molodechno, in 
the north, astride and south of the Polotzk-Molo- 
dechno railway, with the railway junctions of 
Molodechno and Svientsiani as objectives; sec- 
ondly, in the center sector on the River Berezina, 
from Borissov to Bobruisk, with Minsk as the ob- 
jective; and thirdly, on the southern part of the 
northern front astride the Gomel-Pinsk railway, 
with Luninez on the western extremity of the 
Pripet Marshes as the objective. 

According to reports from Moscow, of June 1, 
the Red Army up to May 23 had already advanced 
about fifty miles on the northern sector of that 
front. On the central and southern parts a con- 
siderable advance likewise could be observed. On 
June 1, the Soviet Government claimed a series of 
new successes, which effectively contradicted the 
reports from Warsaw, which is always victorious 
even in retreat. 

A Soviet military communique, reported in The 
Christian Sctence Monitor, states: “In the Svien- 
tsiany direction, after overcoming the enemy’s re- 
sistance, our troops occupied a series of points 
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from three to three and a half miles east of Mo- 
ziany village, and also further south, in the vicin- 
ity and northwest of Postavy, on the Glubokoi- 
Sventsiany railway, twenty miles east of Svien- 
tsiany.” The latter place is undoubtedly now in 
the hands of the Soviet troops, thus cutting off 
Vilno from Dvinsk, and practically giving the 
Reds full control over the Vilno-Petrograd rail- 
way. In capturing Sventsiany, the Soviet army 
threatens Vilno from the northeast at a distance 
of not more than fifty miles. Hard fighting was 
also reported along the sector of Krivichi, Dol- 
ginov, Plestchenitzi, Lake Pelik, in the Molo- 
dechno direction; while in the Borissov region the 
Red troops are occupying the left bank of the 
Berezina. This latest information indicates that 
Borissov, which was captured by the Russians dur- 
ing the first period of the Russian counter-offen- 
sive, was abandoned by the Reds. The nature of 
the Russian advance in the northern sector of that 
front, however, is of such a character that a tem- 
porary withdrawal to the left bank of the Bere- 
zina, in the district of Borissov, is unimportant. 
The advance on that town was of demonstrative 
character, in order to attract to this sector the 
Poles from the north, where the Russians are 
surely accomplishing a successful encircling move- 
ment. The Polish army attempted to attack the 
Soviet forces in the Bobruisk region, but were 
beaten off with considerable losses. 

On the central front or, as it is known, in the 
Mozir region, the Russians continue to hold the 
enemy, maintaining only local engagements, with- 
out any sign of aggreasion ; but along the southern 
front, between the Dnieper and the Dniester, and 
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especially in the Tarashcha region, in the plains 
away from railway communication, the Poles have 
suffered considerable reverses. The Reds, after 
having lost the town of Tarashcha some time ago, 
recaptured it and advanced their front twenty- 
seven miles to the northwest. A similar success is 
observed on the western extremity of that front, in 
the Yampol region, where a series of tactical suc- 
cesses were obtained by the Soviet Army. 

I am often asked why the Soviet General Staff, 
having at its disposal a strong body of reserves, 
does not undertake a decisive blow against the 
enemy. 

The present tactics of the Russian General Staff 
appear very reasonable if one takes into consider- 
ation that the same final results can be attained 
ultimately. without unnecessary bloodshed and that 
the Polish workers and peasants are already grad- 
ually recovering from the poison of militarism 
with which they had been infected by their crim- 
inal leaders. In such a case slow warfare is very 
effective. Nothing so exhausts the enemy as a 
slow, steady advance of the opposing forces, es- 
pecially when the latter are constantly winning 
tactical succésses against troops which are aware 
of their own lack of strategic reserves. The end 
will be the same unconditional surrender of the 
Poles, brought about by the physical and moral 
exhaustion of the enemy—whether or not a big 
decisive battle takes place, and this is well known 
to the Russian strategists. 

The scarcity of news from Poland during the 
last week suggests that something serious has hap- 
pened behind the Polish lines, as well as along the 
battle front. 


Prospects of the Russian Mining Industry 


At the recent Congress of the Miners of Russia 
and Siberia, Comrade Syromolotov reported: 

“In our Ural mining industry we have succeeded 
in attaining fifty per cent of the desideratum 
drawn up by us. Precise data indicate that our 
mining industry can at present yield only forty 
per cent of the 1913 production. We now em- 
ploy 172,000 men in mining industries, as op- 
posed to 500,000 in peace times. The mines can 
now yield 2,000,000 poods a month, but we must 
at any cost Taise our production to 60,000,000 
poods a year, and must even attempt, by the end 
of about a year, to increase it to 120,000,000 poods. 
As far as the south is concerned, if we can attain 
thirty to forty per cent of the normal yield, we 
may regard our task in this region as solved. We 
should then have in our possession about 1,000,- 
000,000 poods of coal. As for the Orenburg re- 
gion, the situation there is much more favorable ; 
the yield in that region may be raised to 
12,000,000 poods per year. In the Bakunchaki 
region, 20 to 30 million poods are attainable, and 
in the southern region about 1,000,000 poods. Re- 
turns are coming in from Siberia that the work 
there is beginning, namely, in Irkutsk and in 


northwestern and eastern Taiga. The naphtha 
question is solely one of transportation ; our sup- 
plies of naphtha amount to 1,000,000 poods. One 
other branch of industry is completely new, with 
the Soviet state, namely, the production of combus- 
tible slate. This branch of industry is at present 
very favorably situated with regard to transporta- 
tion and labor power, and for this reason the or- 
ganization of this branch offers no difficulties at 
all. The production takes place in the Volga re- 
gion, in Simbirsk and Samara, where there are 
hundreds of millions of poods of combustible slate. 
Slate of this kind is also found not far from 
Moscow. In the hinterland of Petrograd and 
Pechora immense deposits are to be found. This 
fuel will play a very great role, for benzine, para- 
ffin, and a number of other chemical preparations 
may be produced from it. In this manner sub- 
stances will be capable of production which form- 
erly were imported from foreign countries. This 
will be of immense importance for our industry. 
The question on the order of the day is now the 
erection of an immense plant for the preparation 
of combustible slate.” 
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Appeal of the Proletarian Cossacks to the Workers of the World 


ELLOW WORKERS! 

Two years ago the Russian workers and peas- 
anta brought about the greatest revolution in the 
world; they overthrew the power of a capitalist 
government, and took into their own hands the 
helu of state government. With the loss of rul- 
ing power, the capitalists also lost their factories, 
and their workers and peasants. Old Czarist and 
capitalist Russia exists no more. In its place 
there arose a new Russia called the Socialist 
Soviet Republic. 

For a long time the cossacks held themselves 
aloof from this new Russia. The essence, the aim 
of the revolution that took place was strange and 
entirely incomprehensible to them. At the same 
time the bourgeoisie, assisted by the support of the 
social compromisers, spread the most incredible 
rumors about Soviet Russia. It was said that 
the government planned to sell Russia to Germany, 
to destroy the cossacks and people their territory 
with peasants, to introduce Communism by force, 
and so on. However absurd, these rumors gave 
rise to alarm and apprehension among the cossacks. 
There is very little reason to be surprised at this. 
The heritage of the cossacks consisted partly in the 
deplorable state of ignorance in which they had 
been kept, and they were therefore very easy to 
deceive and mislead. This was facilitated by the 
fact that, inhabiting an extremity of Russia, the 
cossacks were completely cut off from the center 
and had no knowledge of what was going on there. 
The Czarist generals, officers, bureaucrats, land- 
lords, and capitalists took this circumstance into 
account, and flocked to the cossack territories in 
great numbers. By united efforts they succeeded 
in gaining the support of cossackdom, leading it 
against Soviet Russia in the name of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Thus it happened that the cos- 
sack territories became the centers of the coun- 
ter-revolution, the Russian Vendee, the source of 
civil war. This is a bitter, painful fact for the 
delegates of the first All-Russian Congress of the 
laboring cossacks to dwell upon. But such is the 
truth, and we must admit it. The civil war 
brought great losses to the cossacks, both in vic- 
tims and money; it left them almost ruined and 
destitute. On the other hand, however terrible 
its consequences, the civil war was instrumental in 
opening the eyes of the cossacks as to who were 
their real friends and who their enemies. 

During the civil war the cossacks had an oppor- 
tunity to witness how, with the general consoli- 
dation of their position, the generals and “com- 
promisers” began the work of restoring the old 
order,—returning the land and factories to their 
former owners, and restoring the hated police and 
gendarmerie; they witnessed how the battle-cry of 
the Constituent Assembly gradually changed to 
that of “Long Live Monarchy.” They were also 
witnesses of another thing: they saw that in ex- 


change for gold, cannons, and ammunition with 
which the Allies supplied the counter-revolution- 
ary Kolchak and Denikin, the latter gave away the 
cossacks’ corn and coal, and enslaved one part of 
Russia after another. They also saw that the bour- 
geoisie, hiding behind the backs of the cossacks, 
engaged in mad speculation and indulged in vice 
and riotous living. 

The masks were torn off. The laboring cos- 
sacks understood at last that they were being 
cruelly deceived and misled, and that the Russian 
capitalists, landlords, and Czarist generals were 
not the least bit interested in the fate of Russia 
or the cossacks, but had simply decided to 
utilize the latter as cannon fodder in the attempt 
to gain their own narrow, selfish, class aims. The 
laboring cossacks turned back to Soviet Russia 
whom, together with the bourgeoisie, they yester- 
day crucified and executed. What did they meet 
here? Was it a firmly closed fist? A heartless 
attack? No! The Soviet Government met the 
laboring cossacks as prodigals, saymg, “However 
great your error, however great your delusion, I 
will take no revenge.” 

The laboring cossacks have found in Soviet Rus- 
sia their true motherland, and their loyal pro- 
tector and ally. 

Let those wh wish to use the name of the labor- 
ing cossacks for the purpose of strengthening their 
black counter-revolutionary cause be silent now. 
The cossacks have bought their enlightenment at 
too bloody a price, and they will no longer allow 
the bourgeoisie or its agents to speculate and 
stake upon their name. Having joined the Work- 
ers’ and Peasants’ Republic the laboring cossacks 
swear to defend it to their last drop of blood, and 
to bring ruin and destruction upon all those who 
have misled them. Tens of thousands of Red 
cossacks are already fighting on the fields along 
with the workers and peasants. This number will 
be increased to hundreds of thousands and will 
hasten the victory of the workers over the ex- 
ploiters. 

The laboring peasants have broken with their 
past. They condemn all those who by deceit and 
violence involved them in a fratricidal struggle 
against the workers and peasants. Henceforth they 
form a close column with the workers, and hand 
in hand with them will strive to win a brighter 
future, and to establish the domination of the 
workers. 

Workers of the world! Know you this: hence- 
forward the laboring cossacks are with you. Let 
your ranks grow firmer and firmer, your steps 
more sure and your heart pulse stronger. There 
is no force in the world strong enough to resist 
the united force of tae workers. 

Long live the universal alliance of all workers! 

President of the Conference, D. PoLUYAN. 
Secretary, E. ULIANOV. 
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F AGAIN the negotiations now in progress at 
London between the Allied Government rep- 
resentatives and Mr. Gregory Leonidovich Kras- 
sin, the Soviet Government’s. commercial repre- 
sentative at London, should chance to fail, the sad 
privilege of taking the credit for the failure will 
fall to France. France, which once was the torch- 
bearer in humanity’s march to freedom, (we refer 
to eighteenth century France), seems now, as rep- 
resented in its present government, determined 
that freedom’s spokesmen in Russia shall not be 
aided, in their effort to maintain life and health, 
by any commercial exchange with other countries. 
The latest evidence of this petty and wretched 
ambition is that recently reported in New York 
newspapers: the New York Times statement in 
its issue of June 11 will do as well as any other 
to illustrate the most recent flower of French 
democracy (perhaps what misguided persons in 
France are inclined to call “la democratie nou- 
velle”’) : 

Panis, June 10.—The French Government, acting in 
the name of French holders of Russian bonds, is about 
to serve upon the British Government a formal re- 
quest for the sequestration of all gold which has been 
or may be shipped by the Soviets to London, and a 
request for formal assurance by the British Govern- 
ment that this gold will not be paid over in any com- 
mercial transactions between British subjects and 


Russia. ; a 
Similar representations, it is further stated, have 


been made by the French Government to that of 
Sweden. And the whole business is very sad, for 
it puts the French Government in the light of ad- 
vocating the interests of a certain class, instead of 
the interests of the great masses of the French 
population. We know perfectly well—anyone who 
follows the French press must know it—that the 
French workers desire peace with Russia; that 
they have frequently, when serving in the French 
army and navy, refused to make war on Russia, 
and been severely punished for such refusal; that 
in countless parades and demonstrations they 
fave demanded that their government cease its 
attitude of savage hostility to the Russia of the 
workers and peasants; that France is economically 
in a very bad way, and that the cost of food and 
rent is now so high as to make it appear very 
much to the interest of the French working class 
to have trade reopened with Russia, so that food- 
etuffs and building materials may be again im- 
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ported from Russia, in exchange for French man- 
ufactured products. But the French Government 
persists in upholding the French bondholders in- 
stead of advancing the real interests of the French 
people. It may be urged that in view of the broad 
limits of the investing public in France, even 
French workingmen have, to a certain extent, put 
their savings into bonds of the Czar’s Government, 
but it is hardly likely that the wretched sums a 
workingman, or even a small shopkeeper, can ac- 
cumulate, would be « loss so great to these in- 
dividuals of the French populaticn as to offset the 
immense benefits that would accrue to France 
through the reopening of relations with Russia 
The French Government is evidently a class gov- 
ernment, and the class it represents, to judge by 
the above quotation from the New York TJ'tmes, 
is the wealthy investing class. 
* * * 


ETHICALLY SPEAKING—and there are per- 

sons who speak ethically—the question must 
be examined from a different angle. There is no 
doubt that, under the practice of capitalist so- 
ciety, @ government must pay its debts, and yet, 
very little effort has been made by the Allied 
powers, representing their holders of Russian 
bonds, to collect the money due the bondholders, 
from the true representatives of the Czar’s Govern- 
ment, the posthumously recognized ambassadors of 
Czarism in Washington, Paris, London, CGonstan- 
tinople, and elsewhere. We have not noticed 
for instance, that the French Government has 
made demands on Mr. Bakhmetiev, the represen- 
tative in Washington of the Kerensky Government, 
a government which gladly—with almost inde 
cent haste—assumed in 1917 the responsibility for 
all the debts incurred before that time by the 
Czar’s and the intervening provisional govern- 
ments. And yet, Mr. Bakhmetiev’s embassy has had 
at its disposal very respectable sums of money, 
sums so large as to enable him to support a number 
of prapaganda agencies in America as well as the 
less prosperous embassies in other countries. It 
would appear that here was a place to which the 
French and other Allied Governments might rea- 
sonably have applied for the money which the 
Czar’s Government owed to bondholders living in 
those countries. Of course, the money is going s0 
fast that it may be already too late for the Allied 
Governments to avail themselves of this suggestion 
that they ask Mr. Bakhmetiev for it. 

So much for the true representatives of the real 
debtors. The wildest flight of imagination could 
not enable anyone seriously to hold the Russian 
people responsible for the acts of the Czar. The 
debts incurred by him as a result of the borrow- 
ings from France in 1905 were for the purpose of 
maintaining his stranglehold on the Russian mas- 
ses after his armies had crushed their first great 
effort for freedom. And one condition made by 
France for negotiating the loans of that period 
was that the Czar should construct strategic rail- 
ways to the German border, in order to aid France 
and England in the coming inevitable struggle 
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with Germany. Surely the crushing of their own 
revolution and the preparation for a war between 
the bloodthirsty militarists of Europe are not en- 
terprises for which the Russian people should be 
asked to pay. It should be enough, in thé eyes 
@f those who advanced money for these purposes, 
that the Soviet Government, speaking for the Rus- 
sian people, is not demanding retribution from 
them in a voice of thunder. 


» * s 


WHEN a government is overthrown, does its 
successor assume its debts? The various 
provisional governments did, to be sure, assume 
the debt of Czarism, but that was because they 
were governments differing only in name—not in 
substance—from the dominion of exploitation that 
preceded them. But the Russian people, whose 
great majority are the toilers now ruling Russia, 
must decide for themselves whether they will pay 
the foreign debt or not. We understand that 
sometime ago they expressed a readiness to pay it; 
it is not impossible that they may since have 
changed their minds, or that the indemnity which 
they now have the right to demand from France, 
Poland, and their Allies, for the havoc wrought in 
Russia by counter-revolutionists actively supported 
by those powers, may now far exceed the amount 
of any foreign debt that even Czarist Russia owed. 
What the Russian people intend to do they will no 
doubt announce, through the Soviet Government 
and through ite representatives abroad. But of 
the fact that the Allies have inflicted more loss 
and suffering on Russia by their active interven- 
tion in her affairs, than Russia could possibly in- 
flict on them by refusing to pay the old foreign 
debt—of this there cannot be any doubt: 


2 s * 


EW YORK newspapers of May 19 report an 
alleged “deposing” of Lenin at Moscow, re- 
sulting in a dictatorship of militarist forces under 
the leadership of General Brussilov. These reports 
are not new to us. Formerly they took the form of 
an imprisonment of Lenin at the hands of Trotsky, 
occasionally varied by an incarceration of Trot- 
sky by order of Lenin. The present need for pro- 
ducing an impression throughout the world that 
Soviet Russia is weakening is no doubt responsible 
for the renewed reports of disaffection in Soviet 
Russia, which were timed to coincide with the first 
temporary successes of the Polish offensive and the 
reports of very transient visitors in Russia as to 
conditions of dissatisfaction and starvation. We 
reprint below a denial, sent out from Moscow on 
April 1, of similar misinformation then current: 
“By reason of the isolated position which the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic occupies with regard 
to the rest of the world, great quantities of rumors 
are circulated throughout Europe from Warsaw, 
Lyons and Berlin as centers, concerning uprisings 
and disorders in Ukraine. The People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs has sent out a message 
in which it denounces in suitable terms the lies 
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that are being spread by the counter-revolutionary 
press. Thus, Odessa, contrary to false reports that 
have been circulated, has been in possession of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic since its occupa- 
tion by the Soviet troops.* Petlura’s army has 
been disarmed for a long time, and all that re- 
mains of it is a few wretched bands who are still 
to be found in Denikin’s territory, and whom we 
shall soon dispose of. Quiet and order have pre- 
vailed in Kiev since the occupation of the city, and 
Soviet authorities from the very first day took 
measures to put an end to the hordes of bandits 
with which Denikin terrorized the population. 


“The population of Kiev is now over half a mil- 
lion, which is about the figure attained before the 
war, and five times as high as the figure given by 
a Lyons wireless message, which describes a pop- 
ulation completely terrorized. The seat of the 
Ukrainian Government was never removed to 
Kharkov, for the simple reason that Kharkov has 
always been the seat of this government, since the 
beginning of the government, because of its situa- 
tion as an industrial center, and also because it 
lies very near the Donetz mines. 


“As for Petlura’s rumors of disaffection among 
the population, it may perhaps be worth while to 
mention that the former President of the Central 
Rada, Grushevsky, the former President of the 
Directorate, Vinnichenko, and the former Minis- 
ter of War in the Rada, Zhukovsky, have officially 
declared themselves as opponents of Petlura and 
adherents of the Soviet form of government, while 
Vinnichenko in addition has joined the Com- 
munist Party and has openly declared Bolshevism 
to be the only suitable policy for Ukraine. The 
former Ukrainian Borotbists** who once fought 
the Communist Party are now dissolved as an or- 
ganzation and are enrolling en masse in the Com- 
munist Party. The former Galician Army of 
50,000 men has joined the Red Army to the last 
man. 

“Impartial readers may be able to judge the 
enormous progress made by the Communists and 
may understand how hopeless it is for the reac- 
tionary elements to obtain’ any influence at all 
on the free course of events in Ukraine.” 


*TIs this the report that has been parading in recent 
American newspapers as a “Capture of Odessa by the 
Ukrainians” ? o effort has been made to emphasize 
that the Ukrainians in question are the forces of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 

** The Borotbists are that Ukrainian party which 
favored a nationalistic policy, and a struggle for it 
(borotba, “struggle”), but now accepts a Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic. 


SUBSCRIBE TO SOVIET RUSSIA 


If you are going to the country, you will not want 
to depend on chance or on a small news-stand for 


your copies of Sovrer Russta. You may be sure 
of its delivery regularly for three months by send- 
ing us one dollar for that purpose. 
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Gorky’s Reminiscences of Leo Tolstoy 


[A little book by Mazim Gorky, entitled “Reminiscences of Liov Nikolaevich Tolstoy,” was 
recently published in Petrograd. As tt appears from the foreword by Gorky, thts book consists of 
fragmentary notes jotted down by the latter in Crimea, when both Tolstoy and Gorky lived close 
to each other. The book contains also Gorky’s letter on Tolstoy's “escape from Yasnaya Poliana.” 
We cite here some fragments of these reminiscences, which are characterized by a compelling sin- 
cerity and directness, and at times by vwid imagery. 


H E FREQUENTLY had prolonged conver- 

gations with me; when he lived in Gaspra, 
Crimea, I often went to see him, and he also was 
glad to visit me. I have read his books with 
care and love—it seems to me, I have a right to 
express my thoughts of him. Even if they should 
be uncommon, and differ greatly from the general 
attitude toward him, I know as well as anyone that 
there is no man who more than he merits the 
name of genius, that there is no man more com- 
plex, contradictory,—and yet beautiful all the 
time, indeed, in everything. Beautiful in some 
special, broad and undefinable sense. ‘There is 
something in him which has always aroused in me 
a desire to shout for all and everybody: see what 
a wonderful man lives among us!” 


. . I saw him once, as, perhaps, no one had 
ever seen him. I was going to Gaspra to visit 
him; I was walking along the seashore, and at 
the very edge of the shore, among the rocks, I 
noticed his small, angular figure, in gray dishevel- 
led rags and crumpled hat. 
his chin in his hands,—the silver hair of his beard 
blowing between his fingers,—and was gazing into 
space, at the sea; and the greenish wavelets were 
obediently rippling up to his feet, as if asking to 
be petted and telling something of themselves to 
the old wizard. 

. . . And suddenly, in a sort of momentary 
frenzy, I felt—as an actual possibility !—that he 
might rise and wave his hand, and the sea would 
freeze and turn into glass, and the rocks would 
begin to move and shout, and all the things about 
him, become alive, would begin to roar and speak 
of themselves in different tongues, and of him, 
and against him. Words cannot describe my emo- 
tions of that moment,—emotions, not thoughts. 
I felt rapture and awe, and then everything fused 
into the happy thought: 

—I am not an orphan on earth while this man 
is here! 

I then cautiously, to avoid the slightest noise, 
turned back, leaving him to his thoughts. And 
now I feel like an orphan, I write and weep— 
never in my life have I wept with such bitterness, 
hopelessness and despair. I do not know whether 
I loved him, but is it of any importance whether 
I loved or hated him He had always aroused 
in my heart immense, fantastic stirrings. 

He has wonderful hands, inelegant, knotted 
with swollen veins—and yet full of a peculiar 
expressiveness and creative power. Leonardo da 
Vinci, probably, had such hands. With such hands 
one can do everything. Sometimes, while speak- 


He was sitting with 


ing, he would move his fingers, gradually bending 
them into a fist, then he would suddenly open 
them and at the same time pronounce a ponderous 
word. He resembles a God; not Yahve, or an 
Olympian god, but the kind of a Russian god who 
“sits on a maple throne under a golden linden 
tree” and though not very majestic, he may be 
more cunning than all the others. 


. - . In his diary, which he let me read, I was 
struck by a strange aphorism: “God is my desire.” 

Today, while returning the diary, I asked him, 
——-what was the meaning of this? 

—An incomplete thought, he said looking at 
the page with eyes half-closed. —I suppose I 
wanted to say “God is my desire to know him... 
No, not that . . .”—he laughed, and rolling the 
note book into a tube, he shoved it into the broad 
pocket of his coat. With God he stands on the 
indefinite footing of “two bears in one lair.” 

: . Though he talks a great deal on his 
inevitable topics, one feels that still more is left 
unsaid. Anything else—no one could say. He 
must have thoughts of which he is afraid. 

. Of Buddhism and Christ he talks alware 
in a sentimental way; especially poorly does he 
talk of Christ—there is neither enthusiasm nor 
pathos in his words, and not a spark of passion. 
I believe he considers Christ naive and deserving 
of pity, and though he—sometimes—admires him, 
I do not think he loves him. And he seems to 
fear that should Christ come to a Russian village, 
the village maidens would laugh at him. 

Someone sent him an excellent variation of the 
tale of Christ’s cross. He delighted in reading the 
tale to Suler, to Chekhov,—the reading was won- 
derful. He was especially pleased with the part 
which describes the devils torturing the land own- 
ers, and there was something in this that I dis- 
liked. He cannot be insincere, -but it is even 
worse if he is sincere. 

Later he said: 

—That shows how well muzhiks can narrate. 
Everything is simple. Few words and many emo- 
tions. Real wisdom is not verbose. 

And the tale is brutal. 


He likes to confront one with difficult and 
treacherous questions. One cannot lie to him... 
This is the insolence of a giant; the Novogorod 
sprite, Viaska Buslayev, played such games in his 
youth. He would resort to every trick, try every- 
thing, as if he were trying to get into a scrap. It 
is interesting, still I do not quite like it. He is 
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a devil, and I am still a child, and he should let 
me alone. 

I asked him: Do you agree with Pozdnyshev’s 
statement that the physicians have killed and are 
killing thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
men? 

—And are you very eager to know this? 

—Very. 

—Then I will not tell you! 

And he laughed, playing with the big fingers 
of his hands. 


‘ “JT will tell the truth about women when 
I have one foot in the grave,—I will say it, then 
jump into the coffin and pull down the hd,— 
and what could you do about it then?”’—-and he 
looked at us so impudently that all became silent 
for a while 


He talks much and readily about women, as a 
French novelist, but always with that Russian 
peasant coarseness which used to impress me 50 
unpleasantly. ‘Today he asked Chekhov: 

—wWere you very dissolute in your youth? 

A. P. (Chekhov) smiled in an embarrassed way 
and, pulling his beard, said something inaudibly. 
And L. N. (Tolstoy) gazing into the sea, con- 
fessed : 

—I was atireless... 

He said it in a contrite tone, using at the end 
of the phrase a spicy peasant word. And for the 
nrst time I noticed that he spoke the word so 
simply as if he did not know a more fitting term 
for it. And all such words, coming from his bushy 
lips, sound simple, ordinary, losing somewhere 
their coarseness and filth. 


Peter Kropotkin 


SOME time ago the New York newspapers pub- 
lished the following report, taken from the 
pro-Denikin newspaper Volnaya Kuban: 

“Of late the Bolsheviki have changed their at- 
titude toward Peter Kropotkin. First, the Bol- 
sheviki quashed the indictment against him for 
acting in opposition to them, and, secondly, the 
Central Committee is publishing his works. 

“Tt has also been reported that Lenin invited 
Kropotkin to deliver a series of lectures and of- 
fered him payment for the works which are pub- 
lished by the Central Executive Committee, but 
Kropotkin refused the offer and is now delivering 
lectures at the Moscow Cooperative Institute.” 

Is this true? Has Kropotkin been persecuted 
in Soviet Russia? Has he ever been placed under 
indictment by the Bolsheviki? 

Concerning this, a certain S. Alpha writes on 
the basis of incontestible information, in the Yid- 
dish labor weekly Funken: 

“No! A thousand times no! The report that 
the Soviet Government persecuted Kropotkin are 
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... Here is another of his expressions: “Caliph 
Abdurakham had fourteen happy days in his life, 
and I, surely, have not had so many. And all 
because I have never lived—cannot live—for my- 
self, for the soul, but I live for appearances.” 

A. P. Chekhov said to me: “I do not believe 
that he was not happy.” And I do believe. He 
was not. But—it is not true that he lived “for 
appearances” . .. He was giving to men, as to 
beggars, what he could spare 


. . . I am profoundly convinced that besides 
ilt of which he speaks there is a good deal which 
ne keeps to himself, of which he is silent even in 
his diary, and will probably reveal to no one. This 
“something” was only sometimes barely suggested 
in his conversations, and, again only subtly; it 
can be found in the two note books which he gave 
to L. Sulerzhetsky and myself to read. To me 
it seems as a kind of “negation of all affirmations” 
—the deepest and most vicious nihilism, originat- 
ing in infinite and irremovable despair and : 
loneliness, which, probably, no one, before this 
man, ever felt with such terrible clearness. 


. . . He reminds me of the pilgrims: who all 
their lives measure the globe with their canes, 
tramping a thousand miles from one monastery 
to another, from one sacred place to another, ter- 
ribly homeless and having nothing in common with 
anything or anybody. The world is not for them. 
Nor is God. By habit they pray to hifn, but in 
the secrecy of their hearts they hate him. 


I an unbeliever in God, look at him for some 
reason very cautiously; with some fear, I look at 
him and think: “This man is God-lrke.” 


and the Soviets 


just as true as the reports that the Bolsheviki 
killed Gorky, Shaliapin, Breshkovskaya, Spirido- 
nova and others, or as the. report about the na- 
tionalization of women in Russia. 

“Kropotkin stayed in Petrograd until the 
‘Democratic Conference’, which was called by 
Kerensky at Moscow in 1917. Since then Kro- 
potkin lived in Moscow in one of the most lux- 
urious palaces. 

“In the spring of 1918 he moved to Dmitrovka, 
a little town near Moscow, where he still resides. 

“In political affairs Kropotkin is now taking 
no part. When he returned to Russia from Lon- 
don he, as is well known, advocated the prosecu- 
tion of the war. He then really believed that the 
German imperialism was a menace to the progress 
of mankind. He believed also that the Allies were 
fighting for democracy. 

“Kropotkin was opposed to the Brest-Litovsk 
peace, believing that it would enable the German 
militarists to win the war. And this, in his opin- 
ion, would have imperilled the Russian revolution. 
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“Later, when the revolution broke out in Ger- 
many, and the German revolutionists abrogated 
the Brest-Litvosk peace treaty and Germany was 
defeated, Kropotkin altered his opinion. Never- 
theless, he was still pro-Ally. 

“We did not, however, remain a persistent apol- 
ogist of the”Allied ‘democrats.’ The Versailles 
‘peace’ treaty opened his eyes. He understood 
that he was badly mistaken in working hand in 
hand with the imperialists. He was infuriated 
by the Versailles ‘peace,’ a thousand times more 
than by the Brest-Litovsk peace, which the Ger- 
‘man militarists had imposed on Soviet Russia. 

“But more than anything else he was infuriated 
by the Allied intervention in the internal affairs 
of Russia. He is a rabid opponent of intervention. 
While all the anti-Bolshevik leaders,—such as 
Chaikovsky, Burzev, Breshkovskaya,—begged the 
Allies to send troops to fight the Soviets, Kro- 
potkin publicly protested against intervention. 

“Kropotkin disagrees with Bolshevism. This 
is not surprising—the Soviet system is not in 
harmony with the ideas of anarchism. But Kro- 
potkin does not fight Sovietism, for—as he said 
once in a conversation with his friends—whether 
we like Sovietism or not, one thing is certain: 
it does bring us nearer to Socialism. 

“The attitude of the Bolsheviki toward Kro- 
potkin was never one of hostility. Lenin never 
attacked Kropotkin, while he did attack Plekhanov 
and others. And the reason for this is that he is 
greatly respected, and everybody knows that his 
attitude toward the war was based on conscien- 
tious motives. 
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“To prove what the attitude of the Bolshevia 
toward him is, it would be sufficient to cite the 
following fact: 

‘In January, 1919, Dr. Milner, a close friend 
of Kropotkin, came to Lunacharsky, the Soviet 
Commissar of Education, and told him that Kro- 
potkin was in need, and that it would not be a 
bad idea to help him. The question, however, 
was—how to do it. Simply to support him, to 
offer him money, would not do. Lunacharsky be- 
lieved that Kropotkin would not agree to it. And 
Lunacharsky thought of the following plan: he 
went to Kropotkin and asked his permission, in 
the name of the Commissariat of Education, to 
publish his works. Each book, Lunacharsky said, 
would be issued in 50,000 copies, and Kropotkin, 
as the author, would be paid two rubles for every 
copy. = 

“Kropotkin consented to have his works pub- 
lished, but refused to accept payment, saying that 
he did not want to receive money from the state, 
even if it be a socialist state 


“Tt is interesting to recall that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, alleged to have persecuted Kropotkin, 
has as early as October, 1918, on the occasion of 
the first anniversary of the proletarian revolution, 
honored Kropotkin by placing near the Little 
Theafre on the Theatre Plaza, a marble bust of 
Kropotkin, with the following inscription : ‘A com- 
monwealth of free labor wtll have no reason to 
fear sdlers.” 

Such is the “cruel” treatment that Kropotkin 
received at the hands of the Russian Bolsheviki. 


The Red Militia 


A PROCLAMATION BY TROTSKY 


When it was decided to transform the Soviet 
Army into a Labor Army, Trotsky published the 
following letter in Pravda: 

1. The speedy ending of the civil war, and the 
favorable change in Soviet Russia’s foreign rela- 
tions have made the consideration of a far-reach- 
ing reform in our military organization one of the 
most important tasks of the day. 

2. As long as the bourgeoisie are still in power 
in the larger countries, our Socialist Republic 
cannot feel secure. It is therefore necessary for 
us to keep up our defences, to maintain our army. 

3. During the transitional period, the forme- 
tion of a Red Militia would be the best weapon. 

4, The Red Militia will have to be in close 
touch with increasing production in certain im- 
portant branches of industry, while, at the same 
time, receiving training in military usage. 

5. Whole regiments, brigades, and divisions, 
shall be assigned to branches of industry. 

6. The Red Workers’ and Peasants’ Militia, 
composed of workers and peasants experienced 
in Piha cap at any time be called to arms against 
a foe. 


9. The command of each unit of the Militia 
shall be given to the strongest elements of the 
local proletariat. 

10. Local courses in methods of command shall 
be given. 

11. Military training shall consist of the fol- 
lowing: The training of the youth of the country 
jn military duties. The training of those called 
to serve in courses of short duration, yearly. (Sup- 
plementary courses.) 

12. The organization of the militia shall, in 
every respect, be based on the principle of uni- 
versal labor-service. Since the Militia must bring 
about the transformation of the Russian people 
into an armed, well-defended Communist nation, 
its organization must retain the character of the 
dictatorship of the working class. 


HAVE YOU BACK NUMBERS? 


You will observe on page 606 a request for 


copies for our issue of February 7, 1920. We 
shall be glad to purchase any number of copies 
of this issue at ten cents per copy. 
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Peace Proposal to the Czecho-Slovak Republic 


[Among the number of nations to whom the Russian Soviet Government has proposed nego- 
tiations for peace and regulation of mutual relations the Czecho-Slovak Republic must now also 


be menttoned. | 


On February 25, by radio, a note from Moscow via Warsaw was sent to the Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Benes, signed by the Russian People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Chicherin, which, trang- 


lated into English reads as follows :* 


T IS well-known that influences from beyond 

the border induced the sons of Czecho-Slo- 
vak people to don uniforms in order to suppress 
the Revolution of Workers and Peasants, and, 
thereby to form the chief support of the Czarist 
counter-revolution. 


Deceived by worthless intriguers, the Czech 
soldiers turned their swords against their Russian 
brothers; they did not know that the Russia of 
the workman and the peasant, is the only state 
that desires to be a true friend of the small na- 
tions—nations who until now were subservient to 
the leadership and supervision of the Mighty. 

The Workers and Peasants of Russia have but 
one wish—to be able to continue their new work- 
ing union with absolute freedom, and every 
thought of conquest is foreign to them. The war 
with the Czecho-Slovaks was a murderous tra- 
gedy. After untold sacrifices and sufferings, the 
Czecho-Slovak soldiers, those who were fortunate 
enough to escape death in Siberia, recognized the 
great error of which they had been victims, and 
closed an agreement with the Soviets, which guar- 
anteed them free passage—a thing they, of course, 
could have had long before. 


The obstacle, therefore, in the way of an un- 
derstanding with your country, whose true friend 
Russia wishes to be, has been eliminated. We 
have heard, of course, of certain speeches made 
by persons holding leading political positions; ac- 
cording to the meaning of these, the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic was preordained to be a link of an at- 
tacking union which was designed to tear Russia 
apart. The Russian people are fully convinced 
that the working classes of Czecho-Slovakia will 
not permit themselves to be seduced to turning 
into murderous adventurers against the Russian 
people. The Russian Government is fully con- 
vinced that there exists no serious obstacle in the 
way of renewing peaceable and friendly relations 
between both Republics, and sends, therefore, to- 
day to the Government and all the nations of 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic a formal proposal to 
begin negotiations for the purpose of establishing 
peaceable relations and a peace agreement between 
both countries. We are convinced that commercial 
relations between the two countries would result in 
the greatest mutual benefit for both States, and 
that permanent friendship will come to life bene- 
ficial to both countries. We would request the 
Czecho-Slovak Government to inform us regarding 


\ 


their wishes as to the place where our delegates 
could meet the delegates of Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Foreign Minister of Czecho-Slovak Repub- 
lic, Dr. Benes, replied to Chicherin’s proposal tn 
a note sanctioned by the Ministry in a session held 
April 14. 

The following comment is from a Czecho-Slo- 
vak Socialist paper: 

Russian Comrades surely did not forget the signifi- 
cance of the Czecho-Slovak army appearing in Russia 
to strengthen the reaction in that country. However, 
these ‘‘Russian barbarians” and “followers of Ivan the 
Terrible” answer all the shamelessness perpetrated up- 
on them, with a deeply humane deed: They forget— 
and extend their hand in peace. Not from weakness— 
for Czecho-Slovak soldiers, realizing in what murderous 
play they were the instruments, themselves refused 
obedience to their leaders and ceased destroying the 
socialists’ work. Thy did not yet, of course, pene- 
trate the immensity of the horror and the hideousness 
of the crime, in which they played the part of misled 
sheep, but, notwithstanding this, they refused to fight 
against the Soviets and against the Russian people. It 
is, therefore, not weakness which led Chicherin to send 
a telegram to.the Prague Government in which he 
honestly proposes peace to the Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment. Chicherin’s telegram shows that Russian work- 
ers understand the task of the misled Czecho-Slovaks, 
and they presuppose and justly so “that the Czecho- 
Slovak working people will not permit themselves to 
be seduced to turn murderous adventurers against the 
working people of Russia.” Chicherin cites the decision 
of the Siberian army who rebelled against their leaders 
and their government refusing to fight further against 
Russian people. He says: “The war with Czecho-Slo- 
vakia was a murderous tragedy. After untold sacrifices 
and sufferings, the Czecho-Slovak soldiers, those who 
escaped death in Siberia, finally recognized the great 
error of which they had been victims and closed an 
agreement with the Soviets, which assures them a free 
passage, which they could, of course, have had a long 
time ago.” 

And even the primary reason for this, surely one 
of the greatest diplomatic crimes and swindles, the Rus- 
sians know well. 

But, alas, Chicherin and the Russians do not know 
the gentlemen occupying foreign ministerial posts in 
the mansions beyond the border. Otherwise he would 
know that the reply he will receive from Prague to 
his all-forgiving and unselfish proposal will be con- 
descending and snobbish. Bela Kun had a sad ex- 
perience with the Prague upstarts who left a note 
from a neighboring state unanswered, denying its re- 
ceipt, and who repeated their murderous adventure in 
Russia, also against Hungarian comrades. Chicherin 
does not know perhaps that in the capital city of the’ 
“Suvernni Kolony” dwells an English ambassador 
named Clark, who does not even permit that to a sin- 
cere peace proposal should be given a sincere answer, 
even if the will were there. 

And so it was that on the very day when the C-cech 
proletariat read the beautiful words of Chicherin, it 


* Unfortunately the English translation is from the Bohemian version, which is itself a translation from, 
the French text forwarded from Moscow. We cannot, under these circumstances, vouch for the textual cor- 
rectness of our version, but believe it to be not far from the meaning of the Russian original. 
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was obliged to also read the poisonous comment of 
the Prague Foreign Ministry: “The Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs informs, regarding this telegram, that a 
direct message concerning this matter has not arrived, 
therefore, before taking a definite stand, it is necessary 
to ascertain how much truth there is in this, and 
whether such a telegram has actually been sent from 
Moscow, by the Soviet Government, or whether some 
News-agency is responsible. Only ‘after reliable amd 
authentic confirmation of certain facts will the Govern- 
ment be able to reveal its stand on the political situ- 
ation. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has made the 
necessary provisions to ae the actual state of 
affairs.” “The New Regime” in the Foreign Ministry, 
therefore, ts giving fort ace blossoms—it is not dif- 
ficult to recognize the old chicanery and the old trick- 
ery, so early and so well learned from Paris and Lon- 
don. One pressing question remains open—how long 
will the Czecho-Slovak proletariat tolerate this char- 
latan-gentry. It is known how our side behaved in the 
case of Hungary. At that time, Bechyne called Bela 
Kun a murderer. Today, of course, the situation is 
different. Russian workers, with this telegram, appeal 
to Czecho-Slovak working classes, and the Czech pro- 
letariat will not permit a few “self-styled” to soil its 
good name with their cynicism. Czech bourgeoisie, of 
course, in the liquidation of the present relation with 
Russia, sees and scents only a new opportunity for 
plunder of Russian wealth. “Ceske Slovo” for in- 
stance, after the victory of the Russian workers, saw 
in Lenin the clearest head in socialism and pharisaically 
called for the return of the legionaries. To what 
extent, this-organ of national workers is capable of 
changing colors is apparent in its editorial note anent 
Chicherin’s telegram: “It is unnecessary to state that 
the reproaches contained in this telegram regarding our 
army in Russia are not true. The Czecho-Slovak army 
existed before the Soviet Revolution, and at the be- 
ginning did not fight for anything ‘else but for an 
unobstructed way towards the western battlefield. A 
peace proposal is certainly little suitable to the purpose 
of making unjustified sg eas to a nation with whom 
negotiations are sough 

This charlatanism is ie no means isolated. We meet 
it in different variations, step by step. The working 
classes will finally be able to take care that the farce 
with the Magyar Soviet should not be repeated on the 
occasion of Chicherin’s offer. 
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We want peace with Soviet Russia! And Peace must 
become a Reality—such is the wish of millions of the 
Czecho-Slovak proletarians. 


PraavuE, April 26.—In response to a note sent 
to the Russian People’s Commissar of Foreign Af. 
fairs, Chicherin, the Czecho-Slovak Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Benes, received the follow- 
ing reply: dated Moscow, April 22, and sent via 
Kaden : 


We greet joyfully the proclamation contained in your 
radiotelegram of the 10th of April, in which you say 
that only the resumption of normal relations between 
western and eastern Europe, can bring about relief in 
the unbearable situation in which Europe finds itseli 
at present. Soviet Russia recognizing the truth con- 
tained in this message stands ready without delay, to 
enter into negotiations with you fe the purpose oi 
establishing normal relations, the urgency of which the 
Czecho-Slovak regime specifies. 


Inasmuch as hostilities between Russian and Czecho- 
Slovak armies have been ended by an agreement made 
by the military leaders of both sides in Siberia, we 
take it that the war made by the Czecho-Slovak sol- 
diers in Russia and Siberia, upon Russian masses oi 
workers, can in no way prove an obstacle in the way 
of establishing peaceable relations between the two sides 
at the present moment. We see no reason, therefore, 
why ngotiations should have to be postponed until the 
moment when a collection of documents should be 
published anent a question which we have already made 
public. 

We would also wish that our commission could in- 

vestigate the situation of Russian citizens in the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic; also agricultural and other questioas 
concerning both countries—we would request that this 
commission be permitted to enter your territory, and 
are prepared at this moment to grant reciprocal nghts 
to a commission sent by you. The Russian Soviet 
Government, however, wishes to go still further in this 
direction in that it wishes to establish between the two 
republics completely normal relations and makes in 
this respect a formal proposal to the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. 
People’s Commissar of Foretgn Affairs, 
CHICHERIN. 


List of Experts and Secretaries with Krassin’s Delegation 


The following experts and secretaries are in- 
cluded in the Soviet delegation which is at present 
in London: 

1. C. K. BEtaarp, Expert in financial affairs. 
A former kamer-junker of the Czar, the son of a 
senator, and official with the credit department. 

2. V. D. VoSKRESENSKY, Engineer; former 
chief of the Moscow-Ryazan Railway, was once a 
candidate for Assistant Minister of Ways and 
Communications (1915-1916). 

3. I. A. Grogan, Expert-chemist. 

4. V.N. IvitzKy, Professor in the higher 
Technical School of Moscow ; the president of 
the Sormovsky plant. Was well known in London 
for his anti-Bolshevist beliefs. 

5. M. L. KrgscHner, Trade expert. 

6. V. V. SrarKov, Expert on electricity. An 
employe of the Moscow street car system; of mod- 
erate political convictions. 

%. N. T. ZHEReBrzov, Expert on agricultural 
ae nents: Business man; specialized in paper 
trade. 


8. B. J. CHERDYNZEV, Expert in the tertile 
industry. Former privy councilor. 

9. A. VoLKov, Former technical expert of the 
Petrograd Grain Exchange. A well known anti- 
Bolshevist. 

10. OC. I. Liperman, Expert on lumber. An old 
worker in the Social-Democratic movement; a 
Menshevik. 

11. I. F. Ion, A metallurgical engineer; is 
considered one “of their own” among the reaction- 
ary circles of London. 

12. G. P. Gorpin, Trade expert. 

13. A. B. SEREZHNIKOV, Former Soviet Com- 
missar in Vladivostok. 

14. N. K. KuisHKo, A Bolshevik, engineer. 
Was deported from London together with Litvinov. 
The secretary of the delegation. At first he was 
denied permission to enter London. 

15. N.G. List, Expert on machines. A former 
member of the Moscow Duma, German descent, 
from a rich reactionary family. 
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16. K. M. Koromin, Automobile expert. 
employe of the Sormovsky plant. 

17. D. L. ALExanprov, Former lumber mer- 
chant, resident of Moscow. 

18. L. D. Mrrev, Trade expert. An old worker 
in the cooperatives. 

19. H. B. Karavaev, Second Secretary of the 
Delegation. 

20. A. P. Smirnova, Clerk. 


An 


21. M. P. BLaGovEscHENSKAYA, Interpreter. 
22. G. P. Lunz, Interpreter. 

23. A. B. MecHniKov, Clerk. 

24. M.S. Samornov. . 

25. G. G. Martens, Clerk. 

26. MiLuER, Clerk. 


Aside from the above the delegation includes: 
Rosovsky and Nogin, both prominent workers in 
the Russian cooperative movement. 


VOLUNTARY LABOR 


The following article entitled, “Volunteer La- 
bor,” is taken from the April 19th issue of the 
Trudovaya Nedyelya (The Labor Week), a Kiev 
newspaper : 

Just as our raghly Red Army, now millions strong, 
was made up of those small, but heroic bodies of 
volunteer troops, even so our mighty Labor Army is 
composed of just such loyal troops of volunteer work- 
ers. From all corners of the country, from the re- 
motest section of the Soviet Republic, we have rec- 
eived news of the unprecedented zeal for labor which 
has gripped not only those in the Advance Guard, but 
the great mass of the working classes. Here are some 
data to prove this statement. 

On the Perm Railroad, three hundred and fourteen 
Communist Sabbaths were celebrated. The work was 
done at one hundred places. Of those engaged in the 
work, 13,314 were Communists, 17,777 non-partisans. 
1,838 railroad cars were loaded and reloaded; 355 cars 
were fitted up, and 148 were repaired. 566,000 poods of 
various kinds of freight were handled by the men. 
More than half of those engaged in this work were 
railroad workmen. 

The Red cities of the proletarian republic were natur- 
ally in the lead in this movement. 

The munition factories of Petrograd began to work 
twelve hours a day. Production increased one hundred 
per cent. The work of fitting up a work-shop now 
took three weeks, instead of two months, as hereto- 
fore. A number of factories instituted the ten and 
twelve-hour day. Seventy-five cars and eight locomo- 
tives were repaired; six trains of fifty cars each were 
put together; two of these are already in use, and a 
third is near completion. In the station of Denilov, 
there are no more unfinished cars or locomotives, thanks 
to the energetic work of the railroad men. 

_ When this period of the Labor Front was celebrated 
in Saratov, it met with the greatest sympathy on the 
part of the railroad men. The workmen of the “Lgov” 
station, decided to lengthen the work-day three hours. 

“Transportation Week” was celebrated in the sta- 
tions of “Lukojanovo,” “Timiryazev,” and “Schatin.” 
3,529 people took part in the work at these stations. 
Production increased twenty-seven per cent. The rail- 
road workers of the station of Pskov, increased the 
length of their working day by three hours. Labor 
Week was zealously observed in the Urals and in Si- 
beria also. 

The workmen of the Baiski Factory introduced the 
following disciplinary measures: After a worker has 
been late four times in one month, he is expelled from 
the factory; if a workman is ten minutes late, he is 
penalized by forfeiting one-fourth of his day's wages. 
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On the twenty-first of April, there will begin a 
Labor Month in the Urals, during which period the 
Werch-Issetsky Shop is to be set up. 

On the first Communist Sabbath for the Urals there 
were about 20,000 men and about 2,000 horses engaged 
in the work. The work produced amounted to a mil- 
lion rubles. 

Similar tidings reach us from all corners of Soviet 
Russia, except from the Ukraine. However, we know 
that without a doubt, Ukraine will take her place at the 
head of the roll of honor of the World Labor Army, 
when her turn comes to celebrate “The Week of the 
Labor Army.” 


THE PASSWORD ON MAY FIRST IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


The Central Committee of the Communist 
Party has suggested the following passwords for 
the first of May: 

1. It is the first of May. Let us turn our 
our labor holiday into a day of solemn work. 

2. The proletariat in the whole world goes out 
to struggle against capital the first of May. The 
workers of Russia are today clearing away the 
remains and the debris. 

3. Communism was born in the pain of starva- 
tion and great need. It wins in floods of the sweat 
of the workers. It will triumph in the happiness 
and good fortune of the whole world. 

4. The workers and peasants have crushed Kol- 
chak and Denikin with guns and machine guns. 
They will defeat the power of misery with hammer 
and plough. 

5. The power is from God, the priests say. The 
power is through capital, the rich say. The power 
is in the working masses, the Communists say. 

6. Remember today, the Left Front. (The 
Polish.) 

7. We will show the earth a new way. The 
ruler of the world will be Labor. 

8. Defeat hunger and cold with work and dis- 
cipline. 

9. Long live the “healthy” locomotives, re- 
paired thanks to first of May work. 

10. Capital has flooded the earth with blood. 
The sweat of the worker pours upon the earth. 
The capitalists have made of it a prison. The 
proletariat will make of it a free society of free 
people. 

11. Over the whole world the red banners of 
the workers are flying today. 


THE HANGMAN’S REWARD 


The Morning Post of London reports as follows: 

April 30.—We are informed by cable from Helsing- 
fors that Germany has just presented a bill to Fin- 
land for payment for the help given to Finland in 
1918 in liberating that country from the Bolsheviki. 
According to the terms of this bill, Germany must re- 
ceive: 1, for the expeditionary forces of Von der 
Goltz, 50,000,000 marks; 2, for the naval expedition, 
35,000,000 marks; 3, for the arms and munitions given 
to Finland, 30,000,000 marks; 4, for the booty taken 
from the Russians at Lahti and granted to Finland, 
12,000,000 marks. For the “fraternal” aid of the Ger- 
mans, Finland is therefore to pay altogether 127,000,000 
marks. . 
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Press Cuttings 


NEGOTIATIONS AT COPENHAGEN. 


Litvinov has signed, in the name of the Soviet Gov- 
ermment, an agreement with the French and Belgian 
representatives, regarding the exchange of prisoners, 
which is to be completed within a period of three 
months. 

Reuter reports that the Executive Committee of the 
Labor Party has passed a resolution asking the gov- 
ernment to permit Litvinov and the delegation of Rus- 
sian cooperatives to enter England in order to carry 
out the decision of the government in favor of the 
resumption of trade with Russia, and the establishment 
of a complete peace between the two countries. 


RUSSIA’S REPATRIATION OF FRENCH 
’ CITIZENS. 
April 24. 


The representative of the French Government at 
Copenhagen signed on April 20, two agreements with 
Litvinov, relating to the repatriation of French citizens 
held in Russia. At the terms of the former, 125 women 
and children will be immediately taken to the Finnish 
border in exchange for 3,000 Russian soldiers, who are 
to be landed at Odessa under our care. 

The second agreement stipulates that all other French 
without exception will be repatriated in the course of 
three months by way of the Black Sea. 

The assurances given to Mr. Litvinov have led his 
government to understand that the advantages of this 
arrangement apply also to French citizens who have 
been imprisoned, and who are to receive amnesty. 

It is understood on their side, that all the Russian 
soldiers remaining on the territory of the Republic or 
ao Salonica will be repatriated within the same length 
of time. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
April 25. 

A radio from Moscow announces that 200 locomo- 
tives have just arrived from Reval (Esthonia). These 
locomotives were recently bought in America by the 
Soviet Government, and will be sent to Petrograd. 
Furthermore, it is announced that the Russian Soviet 
Government has also made contracts in America for 
the speedy delivery of largé quantities of cars. 

According to the “European Press” bureaf of Ber- 
lin, Krassin, president of the commercial delegation of 
Russia, which is now at Copenhagen, has expressed to 
the correspondent of Fretheit his view on the com- 
mercial policy of Soviet Russia. “Russia,” said Kras- 
sin, “is incapable of building up her economic life by 
herself. The aid of the capitalist countries of the west 
is indispensable to it. The first condition for the re- 
lief of Russia is the lifting of the blockade and the 
termination of the state of war.” 

And according to a report from London, Lord Cur- 
zon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has advised the Soviet 
Government that economic relations between England 
and Russia could only be resumed if better treatment 
were accorded the conquered soldiers of General Deni- 
kin’s army. 


NORWAY AND THE SOVIETS. 
April 23. 

The Norwegian Government has named a commission 
of four members to prepare a prospective law relating 
to Spitzberg. 

The government has at the same time informed the 
Soviet Government that if, in the course of the nego- 
tiations about to be carried on, questions should come 
up relating to the boundaries between Norway and 
Finland, or Norway and Russia, the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment would be glad to give its opinion on these 
questions of boundary limits in such a way as to favor 
good relations between the neighboring countries. 


RUSSIAN-BRITISH RELATIONS. 
April 24 

Instructions have been given by Litvinov for the 
immediate repatriation of British war prisoners cap- 
tured in Siberia. But, considering the actual crisis that 
the transportation situation is undergoing in Russia, 
and the great distance that the prisoners must travel, 
their return to England cannot be completed for some 
time. 

Furthermore, a report from London announces that 
the conference of Russian cooperatives in foreagn 
countries, now sitting at London, has just received the 
report of the delegates that they had sent to Moscow. 
They demand that the blockade be lifted, and that 
relations be immediatey resumed in all freedom, regard- 
less of the political situation. 


REPATRIATION OF GERMAN PRISONERS. 


A report from Berlin announces the satisfactory term- 
ination of the negotiations which have been going on for 
some time between the governments of Berlin and Mos- 
cow, relative to the repatriation of the prisoners of the 
two countries. The repatriation will begin immediately 
following the ratification of this agreement. The Ger- 
man Red Cross will take all necessary measures to 
facilitate the passage of the prisoners across the tern- 
tory of the Baltic countries. It is estimated that there 
are stil] about 200,000 Russian prisoners in Germany, 
and 20,000 German prisoners in Russia. Only prison- 
ers having expressed the desire to go back to their 
native country will be repatriated. 


REPATRIATION OF FRENCH AND BELGIAN 
PRISONERS. 
April 26. 

A radio from Moscow announces that the Bolshevist 
ambassador at Copenhagen, Mr. Litvinov, sent, on 
April 24, the following letter to Mr. Chicherin: 

Today an agreement was signed with the representa- 
tives of the French and Belgian governments regard- 
ing the exchange of prisoners. In the name of the two 
governments, a representative drew up a written de- 
claration, pledging them not to intervene in Russia’s 
domestic affairs, and not to take part in any way m 
aggressive measures against the Soviet Republics ot 
Russia and Ukraine. The agreement will be sent by 
courier. The chief points are as follows: 

The French Government will send us all the Russian 
soldiers and civilians held in France, Algeria, Salonica, 
or in any other place, and in the order which we in- 
dicate. We shall send from Ukraine and Russia all 
French cifizens, including those who have been im- 
prisoned. in the order indicated by the French Govern- 
ment. The exchange will be made at the Russian bor- 
der, or in a Ukrainian port, on the basis of 100 French 
for 250 Russians. It must be completed within a period 
of three months. The Soviet Government and the 
French Government are ready to publish the present 
agreement. Up to the moment of the exchange, the 
two governments must improve the conditions of the 
interned and imprisoned people. We guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the boats which will transport the prisoners. 
The French Government will inform us a few days 
before the arrival of each transport. A similar agree- 
ment was reached with Belgium. 


GERMAN HELP TO POLES 


BERLIN, Saturday.—Achtuhrabendbiatt last night pub- 
lished a long report on the activities of the Russian 
counter-revolutionaries in Germany, their relations to 
the Prussian reactionaries, and to the agents of the 
Entente, which corroborated everything I have reported 
in the last few days. 

In Munich there is now a bureau under a Russian 
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colonel of the Czar’s Imperial Guard, Shcheglovitov, 
and the Prussian Guard officer, Rosenberg, who are 
working together with the new Bavarian Monarchist 
Party on a plan for transporting the undemobilized 
troops of Bermondt and the officers of the old Prussian 
army to South Russta, via the Danube and Rumania. 

Three weeks ago an officer of General Wrangel’s 
staff, Rittmeister Yarmolov, came from the Crimea to 
Germany: to negotiate with the members of this bureau 
about the transport of these German troops to South 
Russia, and also to persuade General Krasnov, formerly 
Ataman of the Don Cossacks under German occupation, 
to come out and take command over the Don Cossacks. 

Achtuhrabendblatt protests sharply against these in- 
trigues, and holds that the existing Government of 
Herman Mueller is hostile to the whole project. In the 
last twenty-four hours I have received similar informa- 
tion about the activities of the Polish and Prussian 
reactionaries in East Prussia, and the indirect support 
of the same by influential British miltiary circles. In 
the last few days there has been a big movement of 
the former Bermondt troops to the frontier districts of 
East Prussia. There have also been conversations be- 
tween the leaders of the Pan-German Party in East 
Prussia and the representatives of the Polish General 
Staff, at which the possibilities of an alliance between 
Poland, East Prussia, and the Independent Baltic States 
against Soviet Russia was discussed. 

As I am reliably informed, the discussion was ini- 
tiated’ by, and took place under the auspices of, the 
confidential agents of one of the many British military 
missions that exist in East Europe. It is clearly the 
work of the Churchill school of megalomaniacs in the 
British War Office, which fears that Poland is not 
strong enough to overthrow Soviet Russia alone. It 
should, of course, be remembered that it is always pos- 
sible for the British Government to deny officially any 
knowledge of these plans, because the confidential 
agents of the British military missions appear as private 
persons, and can be repudiated if things get too hot.— 
London Daily Herald, May 17. 


REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEE AT 
ARCHANGEL 

The Murmansk Izvestia of March 11 reports that 
on February 25 a revolutionary committee of five 
was formed in Archangel for the Archangel prov- 
ince, composed of the following persons: Stepan 
Popov, Tymme, Rebecca Plastynina, Kuzmin, and 
the commander of the garrison. 

The first three are well known. S. Popov was 
treasurer and later chairman of the Provincial 
Executive Committee in Archangel in 1918; 
‘yymme is the chairman of the presidium of the 
Council of Workmen’s Deputies, and Rebecca 
Plastynina is known for her activity in Shenkursk. 
Kuzmin is the commander of the Sixth Army 
which entered Archangel. The commander of the 
garrison is Aquilianov. 


KERENSKY ON ALLIED INTRIGUES 


The new attitude toward the Russian problem 
adopted by the Supreme Council makes a glance 
back over the policy hitherto followed instructive 
and useful. We print here the harsh judgment 
passed by Kerensky, in the course of a speech 
which the President of the Council ‘of the Russian 
Revolution made in London before the Advisory 
Committee of the British Labor Party. 

In opening, Kerensky remarked that during 
the war he had considered it advisable to be silent 
about many things. 
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When the war came to a close, he had not said 
openly all that he had to say. Now the time had 
come, when the whole truth should be brought to 
light. Above all, Kerensky accuses the Entente of 
meddling in Russia’s internal affairs. For between 
the intervention, which the Allies carried on inde- 
pendently and without the least understanding of 
the Russian democracy, and the help which they 
sought against Germany, even in the spring and 
summer of 1918, there was no consistency, either 
in word or deed. When Kerensky left Russia in 
1918 to hasten the military aid of the Allies, he 
found that the policy of the Allies was already 
established. The intervention started with the 
sending of a body of soldiers to Archangel, which 
had already been captured from the Bolsheviks, 
and was controlled by @haikovski’s Democratic- 
Socialist government. Instead of being glad of 
such a favorable turn of events, the Allies, headed 
by the English general, Poole, began to plot 
against the anti-Bolshevist government in North 
Russia. A Russian officer named Chaplin, who 
had landed from an English ship, and called him- 
self Thompson, with the sanction of General Poole, 
seized the whole Chaikovski Government by night 
and carried them off, still on an English ship, into 
the Yoloroski Cloister, which is situated on a de- 
serted island. Of course, a strike immediately 


‘following this, as well as the mediation of the 


American representatives, forced the release of 
the kidnapped Cabinet. : 

Moreover, Poole’s action was by no means the 
only one of its kind, for there were many more 
plots of the Allied mission against the Russian 
Democracy. Kerensky makes this statement with 
full consciousness of the great responsibility it 
entails, but he supports it by the fact that during 
his stay in London and Paris he saw behind the 
scenes, and also declares that this among other 
things is covered in a letter which he sent to Af- 
ksentyev, president of the Omsk Government be- 
fore it was overturned a month before Kolchak’s 
coup detat. In that letter, Kerensky warns the. 
Omsk rulers against the English General Knox, 
the Timés correspondent Walton, and the French 
General Janin. And in a later letter to Maklakov, 
his former ambassador in Paris, he cautions him 
against a dangerous adventurer of Rasputin’s 
times, named Savajko, who had already played an 
important part in the Kornilov affair. Knox, on 
the other hand, was a British military attache 
also in the following of the Revolution- 
ary Provisional Government, and one of the in- 
timate associates of Lord Milner, whom Kerensky 
calls the wicked genius of Russia. On account of 
the propaganda directed against the provisional 
Government, which Knox carried on among the 
officers of the Russian army, Kerensky recalled 
the military attache from the front; but the lat- 
ter knew how to get into contact with the right 
set of officers, and appeared in 1918 in Siberia to 
complete the coup d’etat there with Kolchak, 
which he had attempted in vain with Kornilov. 
Kerensky, who speaks very frankly in his account, 
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goes still further and makes respénsible not only. 
these British military agents, but also the English 
Government, which he accuses of systematically 
supporting the military dictatorship against the 
Russian democracy, and refers to the statement 
made by that chief interventionist, Churchill (who, 
of course, denies it ever happened), on June 6 of 
last year in the House of Commons: “It is we 
who called Kolchak into life.” 

At the close of his speech, Kerensky brought 
forward some demands, which are quite natural, 
when one considers that the former Russian Presi- 
dent of the Council was speaking before an English 
parliamentary body. He desired the complete 
breaking off of relations between the western pow- 
ers and Russian reaction, as this really amounted 
to giving every aid to tte Russian military dic- 
tatorship. Furthermore, he asked for the imme- 
diate recall of all agents of the Allies who were 
meddling in Russian internal political affairs, and 
the sending of a parliamentary commission of in- 
vestigation, which would obtain definite informa- 
tion concerning the participation of official Eng- 
lish representatives in the plots against the demo- 
cratic government. Among these demands, the 
lifting of the blockade stands out as the most ur- 
gent and most important; to accomplish this, pre- 
tense and half-measures were not sufficient.— 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung, April 16. 


EXPLOSIVES FOR POLAND 

When the war ended the manufacture of ex- 
plosives at Notodden and Rjukan stopped. The 
factories again began producing nitrates and other 
useful products. But now a sudden change has 
occurred. Although the nitrate stock at Notod- 
den and Menstad is depleted the production of 
nitrates has been stopped and that of explosives 
has been begun. The same is true of Rjukan. 
The workers have attempted to learn whither these 
materials are to be sent, but the management pre- 
serves deep silence. However, it is not difficult 
to guess who the consignee is. Sam Eyde has not 
been appointed Norwegian Minister to Poland for 
nothing. The explosives of the Norwegian Hydro 
Company are doubtless to be used for the new of- 
fensive against Russia. 

The matter was discussed by Doctor Scheflo, 
who delivered an address yesterday to a large 
meeting at the Notodden market place. Scheflo, 
with the warm sympathy of the meeting, demanded 
that the workers at Notodden and Rjukan cease 
carrying out this wretched work, which would be 
equivalent to providing munitions for Russia’s 
enemies. 

Within the next few days, the organization in 
these two towns will take up the matter for de- 
tailed treatment. 

We received this telegram from Skien: The 
Pratsberg-Demokrat today prints the following 
revelations in a sensational article entitled “Nor- 
wegian Hydro Company Changes from Manufac- 
ture of Nitrates to that of Explosives.” It is said 
in this article that production at the Notodden fac- 
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tories is to be altered from tomorrow on, changing 
the product from calcium nitrate to ammonium 
nitrate, which means the manufacture of explo- 
sives. One hundred and fifty men are to be em- 
ployed in this production. Af Rjukan also, full 
speed explosive production is to be installed. The 
paper reports that the organizations have already 
taken up this question and that steps will be taken 
within a few days to stop this foolish and ex- 
tremely anti-social productivity. Socwl-Demo- 
kraten, Christiania, May 10. 


RUSSIAN COUNTER-REVOLUTIONISTS 
CONFER 

BERLIN, May 14.—The Russian anti-Bolshevist 
newspaper, Golos Rossyi, appearing in this city, 
offers new data on the conference of the counter- 
revolutionists, the so-called “Cadets,” in Paris. 
As we reported the day before yesterday this con- 
ference has again taken up its work after a short 
recess. The former Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Milyukov, presented a proposition to create party 
organizations in all the centers and large cities 
of Europe (he means the Cadet party, i. e. the 
so-called “Constitutional Democrats’), Milyukov’s 
proposition was uanimously accepted by the con- 
ference and it was decided to form local com- 
mittees in Berlin, Prague, Constantinople, Sofia, 
Belgrade, ete. (Stockholm of course will also be 
favored with the creation of a Russian counter- 
revolutionary committee of this type.) 

In addition the conference decided to appoint 
a Central Committee for future meetings. It is 
planned to convoke an “All-Russian” Cadet Con- 
ference in the very near future. The following 
well-known Russian counter-revolutionists were 
elected to serve on the Paris Committee: Vinaver, 
Adshemov, Astrov, Stepanov, Baron Nolde, Ked- 
rin, Konovalov, and Dr. Pasmanik. 

It is characteristic that the conference was un- 
able to conclude its discussions of the questions 
for which it was actually called. Thus, for er- 
ample, the question of the relation of the party 
to General Wrangel (Commander of the Denikin 
army in the Crimea) remains unsettled. This 
means that there must be a great difference of 
opi ion among the “liberal” Russian counter-revo- 
lutionaries, and Milyukov even pointed this out in 
his speech.—From a recent issue of Politiken, 
Stockholm. | 


Beginning with July 1 we are withdrawing 
our offer of three months’ subscription for 
one dollar to new subscribers, and shall sub- 
stitute ten weeks for one dollar. 


If you desire to avail yourself of the three 
month offer send in your subscription before 
July 1. 
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TROTSKY ASKS HUMANE TREATMENT 
OF PRISONERS OF WAR 

PErTRoGRAD, May 13.—Trotsky has issued an 
order of the day in which he asks all the Red 
troops on the Western and Southwestern fronts to 
regard prisoners and wounded as enemies who 
have a right to consideration. If the Polish White 
Guards get up massacres and shoot not only Com- 
munists but any other Russians who may fall into 
their hands, Soviet Russia must make the ruling 
class and not the Polish workers responsible for 
this. Polish crimes must be answered by powerful 
attacks against Polish White Guards. 


NEW SYSTEM FOR RUSSIAN SUPPLY 

Moscow, May 5.—The Council of People’s Com- 
missars has issued a decree containing new regu- 
lations for the distribution of provisions, with the 
object of increasing labor productivity. The pro- 
visions will be distributed all over the country with 
military discipline and the population is to be di- 
vided into three categories. The first category 
includes all those engaged in manual ‘and physical 
labor in Soviet institutions and other activities. 

The second category includes intellectual and 
office workers in the Soviet institutions. 

The third category includes all other workers, 
but not those who exploit the labor of others. The 
relation between the rations of the first and sec- 
ond category is to be 4:3. The Provisions Com- 
missars in cooperation with the Labor Commis- 
sariat and the Central Council of the trade unions 
is about to prepare a catalogue including the 
materials to be assigned to each category. 


GERMAN WORKERS TO GO TO RUSSIA 

Moscow, April 18.—The representatives of the 
German workers who have created a special com- 
mission to send workmen from Germany to Soviet 
Russia, have arrived here. The representatives of 
the German workers have declared that 50,000 
skilled workmen—metal, workers, electricians and 
weavers (textile workers)—could leave Germany 
for Russia. 


EXPEDITION OF THE POLES 

Moscow, May 5.—To investigate all questions 
connected with the Russian-Polish front, and to 
put an end to the Polish invasion of Russian ter- 
ritory in order to insure final victory, the Council 
of People’s Commissars on May 2, appointed a 
commission of military experts. This commission, 
which has been granted suitable powers, has al- 
ready started its work. It is headed by General 
Brussilov, former commander-in-chief of the Rus- 
sian Army after the October Revolution. Other 
members of the military commission are Polivanov, 
former Minister of War under the Czar; Verkhov- 
ski, the first Minister of War after the Revolution ; 
Glembovski, who was commander of the Czar’s 
troops; General Balojev, commander-in-chief of 


the western front under the Czar; Zantchkovski, 
commander of the troops on the Rumanian front ; 
Tsurikov, commander of the First Army; Parski, 
commander of the Donets army; and Akmov, Lieu- 
tenant-General under the Czar. The whole com- 
mission is working in cooperation with the com- 
mander-in-chief of all the forces of the Soviet 
Republic. 


CZECHS IN SYMPATHY 
Moscow, May 10.—According to information 
from Irkutsk, many Czechs refused transportation 
to Europe. They are almost entirely Bolshevist 
in sympathy. In Irkutsk 1,100 Czechs have 

formed a volunteer Communist division. 


THE FRENCH POLICY 

Moscow, May 10.—The Russian Government 
has called the attention of the French Government 
to the activity of the French ministers in Buchar- 
est and Warsaw. In Bucharest the French min- 
ister has succeeded in keeping in the background 
any discussion of the peace negotiations that had 
been promised by the former Vajda Government, 
and all the questions of the Soviet Government 
remain unanswered. The French minister in War- 
saw has used his influence with the imperialist 
and reactionary circles of Warsaw and the Pil- 
sudski government to bring about a military coup, 
which cannot pretend to have the sympathy of the 
bourgeoisie. 


TREASON BY COOPERATIVES 

Moscow, May 7.—Three members of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Centrosoyuz, Korobov, 
Kuznetsov and Lavrukhin, have been arrested. Ber- 
kenheim and the other representatives of the form- 
er Russian cooperatives who are now in Europe, 
have been removed from their positions. The au- 
thorities, in explaining this striking step, state that 
at the time when the fall of Petrograd was expected 
Berkenheim and his friends sent instructions to 
the cooperative organizations in Petrograd giving 
orders that they should produce and gather articles 
to be exported immediately after the victory of 
Yydenich. Korobov, Kuznetsov, and Lavrukhin 
gave, to the cooperatives at Petrograd, behind the 
backs of the other members of the ‘Executive Com- 
mittee, four million rubles, chiefly in old money, 
to aid in carrying out this plan. The Executive 
Committee of the Centrosoyuz in Russia main- 
tained constant connections with the cooperatives 
in Denikin’s territory and no one knew of the 
committee’s plans. At the time Berkenheim trav- 
eled to Europe with the instructions and the 
money of the Soviet Government, provisions were 
being sent to Denikin’s army. Mikailov, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, declared that the 
cooperatives were fully prepared to throw them- 
selves into the battle against the Bolsheviki. An 
investigation is in progress. 
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CELEBRATION OF PARIS COMMUNE 

N1koLsK.—The celebration of the anniversary 
of the Paris Commune on March 17 passed with 
great enthusiasm. ‘ At 11 a. m. a review of the 
troops took place in the fortress in the presence of 
an immense crowd of people, with hundreds of 
placards. After the parade, speeches were de- 
livered by the commander of the troops, and: by 
representatives of the big trade unions and of the 
political parties. After these speeches all those 
present, with the troops and three orchestras at 
their head, marched in perfect order through the 
principal streets to City Hall Plaza, where meet- 
ings were held, lasting until evening. 

All the trade unions, the Corean Association 
and the Union of the Corean Youth, in all about 
25,000 people, participated in the demonstration. 

The whole city was covered with red flags. Fhe 
platforms built on the plaza were beautifully dec- 
orated. 

In the evening concerts and meetings were held 
in al] the theatres, where collections were taken up 
for the Communist Party. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK OFFICIAL MISSION 
WAITS UPON LENIN 

Moscow, March 22 (Special Tel. Message) .— 

Czecho-Slovak official mission arrived here in the 

matter of prisoners and for the purpose of es- 

tublishing agricultural relations. It was received 

by Lenin and remained with him in long session. 
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RUSSO-FINNISH NEGOTIATIONS 

Moscow, April 29.—The armistice negotiations 
between Soviet Russia and Finland have been 
broken off. Under pressure from the Entente, 
Finland is making unreasonable conditions in 
order to postpone the armistice agreement and to 
support the Polish advance in the south. At the 
beginning of the negotiations, Finland made im- 
possible demands; among other. things she asked 
that one-half of Petrograd be included in the neu- 
tral zone, simultaneously stating, however, that 
this demand was subject to alterations. After Hol- 
sti got to London, Finland’s demands kept con- 
stantly increasing, and when he reached Paris, 
the attitude of the Finnish negotiators became ab- 
solutely insane. No sooner had the Finnish de- 
mands risen to the level of a pure ultimatum, than 
the Finnish delegation began delivering aggressive 
orations. The natural consequence was that the 
negotiations were broken off. It is true that Fin- 
land, acting under orders from Paris, is support- 
ing the Polish aggression. 


PAPER MANUFACTURE IN RUSSIA 

Moscow, April 24.--The manufacture of paper 
in Soviet Russia has risen steadily since Februarv. 
Particularly, the production of news-print paper 
has risen week by week. By April it had gone up 
to 17,000 poods per week. One paper factory in 
the Government of Vyatka has increased its pro- 
duction 113 per cent. 
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powers to reconstruction. } 


TH problem of Communist labor is the most 
dificult problem of Socialist construction. 
And above all it must be clearly understood that 
this question could not be considered from a prac- 
tical standpoint until after the expropriation of 
the landholders and capitalists, after the conquest 
of state power by the proletariat, and after suc- 
cessful resistance to the opposition of the counter- 
revolutionists and the profiteers of the bourgeois 
war. 

In the early part of 1918, it seemed as if this 
time had come, and it actually did come after the 
campaign of German imperialism against Russia 
in February, 1918. But it lasted such a short 
while, and a new and much stronger wave of 
counter-revolutionary opposition and attack came 
so swiftly upon us, that it left no chance for the 
Soviet power to devote itself with any real atten- 
tion and energy to the question of reconstruction. 
Now we have two years of unheard of and insuper- 
able difficulties, poverty and want behind us, and 
in spite of everything, the Red Army has won 
unprecedented victories over the forces of interna- 
tional capitalist reaction. 

The outlook at present seems to confirm our 
hopes for a much more stable and lasting peace 
—(that is, if the French capitalists do not suc- 
ceed in getting Poland into a war). 

During these two years we have gained some 
knowledge of the foundation of Socialism. This 
immediately brings up the question of Communist 
\abor—or, more correctly, Socialist labor,---for 


now it is a question of the earliest and most dif- 
ficult, rather than the most advanced step in the 
development of the new social order growing out 
of Capitalism. 

Communist labor, in the strictest sense of the 
word, is the voluntary labor of future society, per- 
formed without pay, not as a definite duty, not 
in order to obtain the right to a share of produc- 
tion, and not according to rigid rules. It is labor 
performed freely, bound by no rule, without re- 
gard to compensation, and not with an eye to any 
reward. It is labor performed as a habit, for the 
common good, and with the realization of its ne- 
cessity (which will also become a habit), in order 
to provide for the needs of Society. 

It is clear to everyone that we, and this means 
our Society, must advance very far indeed before 
labor of this kind can be realized in our social 
order. 

But the fact that this question has come up, 
and that it is being raised by the whole front 
ranks of the proletariat (by the Communists and 
the labor-unions), and by the State itself, signifies 
a great step forward. 

To succeed in great things, we must begin with 
little things. 

And even -after the “great” thing—the over- 
throw of the State, whereby capitalism is destroyed 
and power is transferred to the proletariat—the 
formation of industrial life on a new basis must 
start with the little things. 

Communist. Saturdays, industrial armies, com- 
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puleory labor—these are various forms of the 
practical working out of Socialist labor. 

There are still many things lacking for the re- 
alization of such’ an aim. Those who act with 
scorn or malice are incompetent to help out, to say 
nothing of the defenders of Capitalism. 

Short-comings, mistakes, and failures are in- 
evitable. Whoever shrinks before the difficulties 
of this task and allows himself to be frightened, 
in doubt and confusion,—he is no Socialist. 

To build up a new labor discipline, to create 
new forms of social relations, to find new methods 
of drawing people to work—this is a task of many 
generations. And it is the supreme task. 


General _Kamenev 


"THE Montevideo Diario de la Plata of April 28, 

1920, published the following letter which 
contains a brief characterization of General Kam- 
enev, one of the most eminent leaders of the vic- 
torious Red Army. This characterization came 
from the pen of General Noskov, who was Chief 
of Staff of the Fifth Army under the czar. 

In the introductory remarks to General Nos- 
kov’s letter, the Dtarto de la Plata, in part, says: 

“To what does the Red Army owe its successes ? 
Are they due only to the weaknesses of its adver- 
saries? Partly yes, but primarily they are due to 
the high qualities of the Red Army’s chef. _ 

“Trotsky is the official Commander-in-Chief of 
the Soviet troops. But the actual commander-in- 
chief, the soul and inspirer of the military might 
of the Revolution, is Kamenev, a former colonel 
in the czarist army, a man of vast technical 
knowledge and great moral qualities.” 

General Noskov’s letter is as follows: 

“T first came to know of him in the beginning 
of 1917, at the dawn of the Revolution. I was 
at that time acting Chief of Staff of the Third 
Army. The moment was grave. We were all pres- 
ent at the inauguration and development of great 
events. Every chief deserving this name was try- 
ing to get able collaborators and assistants. 

“The different army staffs every day sent re- 
quests to me to send to them one or another of 
the most capable officers. Among the names of 
these officers I ever more frequently found the 
name of Colonel Kamenev of the General Staff. 

“He was then at the head of a certain regiment. 
I did not yet know him personally. His regiment 
was considered one of the best in the army. 
In spite of the development of the revolution, the 
discipline in it did not change; while other regi- 
ments, under the pressure of events, were but 
piteous mobs, his regiment remained true to its 
duty. I knew also that the commander of this 
regiment obtained these results without resorting 
to demagogic methods. He dominated his men 
only by his irresistible moral influence. 

“I wanted to get acquainted with such a com- 
mander, and I sent for him, asking him to visit 
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Our good fortune was that we were still able 
to raise ourselves up from the ground after over- 
throwing the bourgeoisie and suppressing its op- 
position, for that has made our work possible. 

And we shall undertake this task with all our 
energy. Persistence, perseverence, readiness, de- 
termination, and the ability to make a hundred 
attempts, a hundred improvements, and to reach 
the goal at any price—the proletariat developed 
these qualities ten, fifteen, or twenty years before 
the October Revolution, and for two long years 
after the Revolution, while it suffered poverty, 
hunger, and deprivation. And these qualities are 
a guarantee that the proletariat will conquer. 


of the Red Army 


the General Staff. My first impression was ex- 
cellent, and it was confirmed by later impressions. 

“Kamenev was a man of about forty. I at once 
noticed in his face the classical Russian type, with 
a small beard. His whole figure gave the impres- 
sion of dignity. And I understood that I saw be- 
fore me a man of rare force. His opinions and 
judgment of events impressed me by their clear- 
ness and intelligence. His vast and many-sided 
knowledge revealed a strong and highly developed 
mind. After this first impression I met Kamenev 
many times with the object of getting from him 
precise and definite information, primarily on the 
state of mind of the troops. His replies always 
opened to me new views. Being an avowed ad- 
herent of the new ideas, this man possessed a 
strong will and was able to dominate the troops. 
He had a special gift for making an impression on 
the mass of soldiers and to rule them. 

“And once I had an occasion to recall him and 
to decide his career. In October (November) of 
1917 the government of Kerensky was attacked by 
the Belsheviki . . . My position became impos- 
sible. JI then invited Kamenev and offered him 
the post of Chief of Staff of the army. I be- 
lieved that with his extreme views he would be 
more acceptable and regarded with less suspicion 
by the soldiers than I, and that only he could 
save the army. Kamenev immediately accepted my 
offer. This was his first step to the high posts, 
his first step on the path which brought him to 
the post of Generalissimus of the Soviet troops. 
His last words in my office clearly reveal this man. 
I told him of my doubts as to the value of a revo- 
lution which was taking such a form, and pointed 
out his difficult task under such conditions. 

“No doubt,’ he replied, ‘but notwithstanding 
al] this, it is the cause of Russia.’ 

“And having taken upon himself to serve the 
cause of Russia Kamenev began to serve the cause 
of the Soviets. He understood that only thus 
could he serve his country, for this revolutionary 
does not separate his ideas from his love for the 
Fatherland . 

“And he is not an exception in the Red Army.” 
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The Political Situation in Siberia 


A letter to Soviet Russta, by Charles Berman, Army Field Clerk on Duty at Headquarters, A. E. F., 
Vladivostok, Siberia. 


ON AUGUST 15 and 16, 1918, the first con- 
tingent of the American Expeditionary Forces 
arrived in Vladivostok, Siberia, from the Philip- 
pine Islands. This contingent consisted of the 
2%th United States Infantry regiment accom- 
panied by Signal Corps and Intelligence Section 
detachments. The 31st United States Infantry 
regiment followed six days later. Within two 
months, troops arriving from the United States 
increased the American Expeditionary Forces to a 
strength of about 8,000 officers and enlisted men 
Japanese troops preceded the Americans in Si- 
beria, and when we arrived they were already on 
the front, fighting the Bolsheviks. It had been 
reported that the Bolshevist troops were determ- 
ined to fight the Japanese until the last man; but 
that they were willing to surrender to the Ameri- 
cans without fighting. How true that is we do 
not know, but it is a well-established fact that.the 
Russians despise the Japanese. And they suspected 
them of aggression from the first day of the land- 
ing of Japanese troops in Siberia. 

Although the 27th Infantry was ordered to re- 
inforce the Japanese trops on the 24th day of 
August, 1918, by the time of its arrival at the 
front the Japanese had already succeeded in over- 
coming the Bolshevist troops and they were re- 
treating full speed; so our assistance was not re- 
quired. The Japanese in their advance treated 
the Russian people very roughly, while the Amer- 
ican troops, in advancing toward the interior, gave 
the Russian people every consideration; and paid 
for everything obtained from them. We did not 
occupy their dwellings, eat their chickens and fruit 
without paying for it, like the Japanese. The 
American troops made a very favorable impression 
throughout the country, while hatred of the Japan- 
ese increased daily. 

While the organized Bolshevist forces retreated 
before the Japanese, people of Bolshevik tendencies 
remained throughout the country, and at times, 
while marching through villages, Japanese troops 
would be attacked by concealed villagers. In some 
cases, where the Japanese were unable to find the 
people who attacked them, they retaliated by de- 
stroying and burning whole villages. This action 
on the part of the Japanese added to the hatred 
against them. Many complaints were made to the 
Americans, to American commanding officers as 
well as to individual Americans about Japanese 
ill-treatment and brutality. 

After the defeat of the Bolshevist army, the Kol- 
chak Government established itself in Siberia. 
Among the leaders of this government were several 
Cossack atamans, who acted, it appeared, independ- 
ently of the supreme ruler, Admiral Kolchak. 

It is well known in official circles that these 
atamans received financial support from the Jap- 
anese Government. It has further been said that 
the Cossack atamans were acting under direct or- 


ders of the Japanese authorities. These atamans, 
it also well known, executed people by the hun- 
dreds, without trial, on the pretense that they were 
Bolsheviks. Their methods of execution varied. 
Usually they arrested people and kept them in jail 
until they were almost starved to death, and then 
took them out and shot them. The American com- 
manding officers received complaints of this treat- 
ment daily. Our sympathy for the people mal- 
treated and our objection to such treatment had 
no effect on the Cossack atamans, who said that 
it was not our business; that we Americans could 
not tell them what to do with their own people; 
that the Russians were their own people and that 
they could do with them as they pleased. 

In December, 1918, a report was made to the 
American Headquarters at Khabarovsk of a mur- 
derous scene which had taken place about two 
miles from that city, where about thirty people 
were killed by Ataman Kalmikov’s troops and left 
lying on the ground unburied. ‘The American com- 
manding officer at Khabarovsk, having witnessed 
the scene, telegraphed to General. Graves, Com- 
manding General of the American Expedition, 
for instructions, giving details of this brutal scene. 
The matter was immediately taken up at a meet- 
ing of the Inter-Allied Military Commanders at 
Vladivostok, and it was decided that this sort of 
action on the part of Ataman Kalmikov be ter- 
minated, if necessary by force. Ataman Kalmikov, 
upon being informed of this decision of the Inter- 
Allied Military Commanders, made very violent 
and obscene threats at the Americans, and said 
that he would not take orders from foreigners. 
The result was that our troops at Khabarovsk were 
prepared for armed action against the ataman 
should he attempt any further executions such as 
mentioned above. The American Command at 
Khabarovsk at this time consisted of about 3,000 
troops, well equipped, and the ataman decided, 
contrary to his remarks, to discontinue this sort 
of execution in the city of Khabarovsk, but peo- 
ple under Cossack guard were often seen to be 
taken to the railway station and entrained for 
some unknown destination where they doubtless 
met their fate. 

After this altercation with Ataman Kalmikov, 
the relations between the Americans and the Cos- 
sacks became strained, and a combined Cossack 
and Japanese anti-American propaganda was 
started on a very large scale. 

In January, 1919, about 400 Cossacks belonging 
to Ataman Kalmikov mutinied and came over to 
the American troops at Khabarovsk, fully equip- 
ped with field pieces, machine guns, horses, ammu- 
nition and different types of rifles. They came to 
us and completely surrendered, stating that they 
were through with their general, who murdered 
people for selfish purposes and that we might do 
with them whatever we considered proper. The 
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American commanding officer disarmed them, and 
they were kept under our protection. Ataman 
Kalmikov came to the commanding officer of the 
American troops at Khabarovsk and demanded that 


these mutineers be turned over to him as military” 


offenders. And when the latter refused to comply 
with his demand, he again threatened the whole 
American command. ‘lhe Japanese commanding 
officer at Khabarovsk came and also insisted that 
these mutineers be turned over to the ataman. The 
American commanding officer still refused to turn 
them over, well knowing what their fate would be, 
and telegraphed to the Commanding General for 
instructions. The matter was taken up at Vladi- 
vostok, Siberia, at a meeting of the Inter-Allied 
‘Military Commanders and it was decided that the 
Cossacks would not be turned over to Ataman Kal- 
mikov, aud officially declared that Ataman Kal- 
mikov was not a military leader in Siberia, but 
was a leader of an organized bandit force. 

The Japanese-Cossack anti-American propa- 
ganda gained ground as time passed and the news- 
papers throughout Siberia referred to the Ameri- 
cans as “Bolsheviks” and enemies of their coun- 
try, and to the Japanese as “friends.” 

In November, 1919, the Bolshevist troops be- 
gan their advance toward Eastern Siberia and 
toward Omsk. The city of Omsk, the seat of the 
Kolchak Government, was captured by the Bol- 
shevist troops. The anti-Bolshevist troops, it was 
reported, were fighting in British untforms, and 
when Omsk was captured, it was reported, enough 
war supplies and uniforms were captured in the 
city to equip a large army. After the fall of Omsk 
the Bolshevik advance was very rapid. ‘Troops 
sent out against them mutinied and went over to 
the Bolshevists. Even the Japanese forces in Si- 
beria were not strong enough at this time to resist 
the Bolshevik advance, and, probably considering 
that a resistance would be unsuccessful, proclaimed 
neutrality. 

On January 30, 1920, the Bolshevist troops ad- 
vanced toward the city of Vladivostok. A meet- 
ing was held by the Inter-Allied Military Com- 
manders on January 30, to decide what action 
should be taken in regard to the Bolshevik occu- 
pancy of the city. It was decided at the meeting 
that the Bolsheviks, who called themselves “Par- 
tizans”, should not be hindered by foreign force, 
as long as they preserved order. On January 31, 
the Partizans entered the city of Vladivostok. 
Upon entering the city they were confronted by a 
Japanese force which well outnumbered them. The 
Japanese commander approached the Partizan 
leader and informed him that in accordance with 
a resolution made at the meeting of the Inter- 
Allied Military Commanders on the preceding day, 
and instructions from his commander-in-chief, he 
would stop any further advance of the Partizans 
by force, and ordered them to clear the city im- 
mediately. The Japanese troops were all ready for 
action and were awaiting the command “commence 
firing.” While this was taking place, some of our 
staff officers arrived on the scene and overheard 
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the statement of the Japanese officer that his in- 
structions from his commander-in-chief were to 
stop the advance of the Partizans by force, and 
that this was in accordance with the resolution 
made at the previous meeting of the Inter-Allied 
Military Commanders. When the Japanese officer 
concluded his statement as above given, the Amer- 
ican staff officer informed the Partizan leader, in 
the presence of the Japanese officer, that the state- 
ment of this Japanese officer in reference to the 
stopping of the Parizans by force was an “infernal” 
lie, and that the decision at the Inter-Allied 
meeting at which the officer speaking was himself 
present, was contrary to the statement made by the 
Japanese officer, and that the Partizans might ad- 
vance, if they so desired, in as far as the American 
Command was concerned. The Japanese Com- 
manding General at this time arrived on the scene 
and informed the American staff officer that he 
was commander-in-chief of the Allied Forces in 
Siberia, and therefore possessed the power to stop 
the advance of the Partizans, if he deemed it neces- 
sary, to preserve order in the city. ‘The American 
staff officer thereupon. replied that the maintenance 
of order in the city of Vladivostok was charged to 
Major Johnson of the United States Army, who 
was appointed Military Police Officer of the city 
of Vladivostok by the Inter-Allied Military Com- 
manders at the previous meeting, and that he, the 
staff officer, would remain present and witness the 
action of the Japanese troops and report same to 
his Commanding General. The Japanese General 
then decided to withdraw his troops, and the Par- 
tizans advanced in the city and took over the whole 
city of Vladivostok in one day without a single 
shot or a single life being lost. All the Kolchak 
troops joined the Partizans that very same day, 
and a fierce battle was averted by this American 
staff officer. The Partizan troops from the day of 
their occupancy of the city of Vladivostok until the 
day of our departure from Siberia, maintained per- 
fect order in the city of Vladivostok. And as far 
as we know, there were no executions in Vladivos- 
tok and vicinity. 

The occupancy of Vladivostok by the Partizans 
in so short a time was wholly unexpected by the 
Kolchak and Japanese officers. The Japanese 
General had published the preceding day in all 
the Vladivostok newspapers that he would not al- 
low any revolutionary troops in the city of Vladi- 
vostok. The Russian officers of the old regime who 
did not surrender to the Partizans went over to 
the Japanese authorities for protection. General 
Rozanov, the Russian commanding general of the 
city of Vladivostok, escaped to Japan. The re- 
mainder of the Russian officers who submitted to 
Japanese protection were still at Japanese Head- 
quarters in the city of Vladivostok when we de- 
parted, April 1, 1920. 

Since January 30, 1920, the feeling toward the 
Americans in Siberia and toward the United 
States in general, has been very good, and the Jap- 
anese are hated now more than ever before. Since 
the day of the revolution, the Japanese were very 
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considerately asked by the Russians to leave Si- 
beria, saying that their presence was no longer de- 
sider and that the Russian people, if let alone, 
would take care of themselves. But, while the 
Americans were evacuating Siberia the Japanese 
troops were steadily being increased. The Japan- 
ese authorities have ordered Japanese residents in 
Khabarovsk and other cities to leave for Vladi- 
vostok ; and upon arriving in Vladivostok they are 
immediately sent ot Japan. This action on the 
part of the Japanese authorities caused much com- 
ment and fear among the Russian people. 

The old regime, under the leadership of the 
Cossack atamans, was entirely satisfactory to the 
Japanese, but unfortunately for them, proved to 
be a failure. Since it failed, the Japanese Govern- 
ment is sending more Japanese troops to Siberia 
in face of the objection of the Russian people. The 
question presents itself: What does the Japanese 
Government want in Siberia? Japan is trying to 
tell the world that she keeps her troops in Siberia 
for the purpose of maintaining order. I have no 
hesitancy in saying that every sane person who 
has been in Siberia during the past nineteen 
months knows well enough that this is not true, 
and that the presence of Japanese troops in Si- 
beria is inconsistent with the preserving of order 
in that country. General Graves, Commanding 
General of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
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Siberia, interviewed by a reporter of the Mantla 
Daily Bulletin in Manila, P. I., on April 9, 1920, 
said: “If the Japanese leave Siberia the Russian 
situation will adjust itself. The Japanese are the 
key to Russian peace, and their delay in an- 
nouncing their intentions has aroused resentment 
and suspicion on the part of the Russians. Until 
the Japanese leave there will be no peace in Rus- 
sia.” The following dispatch from Vladivostok, 
dated April 5, 1920, appeared in the Manila 
Daily Bulletin”: “The Japanese occupied the 
city today after eight hours of severe fighting. The 
Japanese ensign replaced the Russtan flag on all 
public buildings. . 

“Some revolutionists were arrested and deported 
and many Russians fled to the hills whence they 
came when the revolution overthrew the Kolchak 
regime.” 

The American people may themselves judge 
what Japan wants in Siberia. 

The evacuation of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in Siberia was completed on April 1, 1920, 
the last transport leaving Siberia was the “Great 
Northern,” which took the Commanding General, 
General Graves,’ with his staff to the Philippine 
Islands. With but few exceptions, the American 
troops leaving Siberia were sent to the Philippine 
Islands. 


The All-Russian Celebration of May First 


By R. BucHarin. 


[The following article 1s taken from the Mosco newspaper, “Pravda,” of Aprtl 16.] 


[* IS not very long since Karl Kautsky, one of 
the leaders of the Second International, 
taunted the Bolsheviki with the fact of the “in- 
nate laziness of the Russian laborer.” Since Kaut- 
sky received his impression of the disorganization 
of Russia from authentic as well as unauthentic 
sources, he set up as a model for the Russian 
laborer the industrious French laborer, who 
streaming with sweat, dutifully fills his master’s 
sack. However, time has proven Kautsky wrong, 
although it is not the first time. Less than a 
year has passed, and the tables have been turned. 
Across all Europe is sweeping “a stream of lazi- 
ness,” to use the words of a plainspoken poet. In 
reality it is a stream of unwillingness to work for 
the benefit of the capitalists. But here in Rus- 
sia, which so far from going to destruction, has 
become, as & Proletarian State, one of the greatest 
countries of the world, the working class, content 
in the struggle, is marching along the firm path 
of disciplined labor. 

History has no parallel for this case, wherein 
the great mass of the people has risen to fight 
against the economic destruction of their land. 
This state of affairs came about not because our 
proletariat takes any particular joy in labor, as 
such, but because of the fact that the proletarian 


feels himself the master, that he is working for 
himeelf and his fellows, not for the capitalists. 
Everywhere there is a desperate need for work. 
The peasants has no seeds, and it is impossible to 
ship grain from the south or the east because the 
condition of transportation is in so bad a state. 
Hence, this must be remedied, the means of trans- 
portation must be set to rights. ‘The packing of 
meats in Siberia has been ended, because they 
cannot be shipped. The vital need then is to re- 
pair the locomotives, build cars, create order.—in 
short, work. In the cities, there is no bread for 
the working classes, it is impossible to live on or- 
dinary wages, the city has no access to bread and 
there is no way of getting any. But in the east 
and in Siberia the grain is waiting, and there is no 
way of shipping it, because the roads are in such 
bad condition. Again the need for repairing 
the railroads. The clothing of the peasants and 
workmen is worn out, but the textile factories are 
not working well, because of the lack of coal and 
fibre-wool. Hence it is necessary to get to work 
and produce and ship coal and fibre-wool. The one 
industry is linked with the uther, one depends on 
the other. We must therefore strain all our powers 
in every branch of industry, but especially in the 
transportation line, in order that we be prepared 
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for the coming winter, to guard against the cold 
and hunger. We must not allow the possibility of 
such a winter. Jn the course of the summer, we 
must provide so well, that we shall not have a 
repetition of the past winter. We must there- 
fore proceed to work in such a way that we shall 
all have as much as possible, not only bread, but 
clothing, meat, and books as well. Communism 
does not mean that its followers must live on 
pleasant words. We must be willing to sacrifice 
much for the cause, oftentimes, even life itself. 
Buf Communism does not properly mean a state 
of poverty, but a state of well-being. We do not 
wish to live in Communist poverty, however, but 
we desire to live in Communist wealth. Warmth, 
light, knowledge, all the attainments of culture— 
that is what we must gain for all. Heretofore, 
only a handful of parasites attained these things ; 
they were free, they enjoyed everything, at the 
expense of the masses. Now the proletariat has 
risen as the great leader and fighter, he does not 
fight alone now, as Sidor, Ivan, or Peter, for 


Military 
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himself alone, and against every one. He is not 
fighting any one. The working classes now desire 
through their united efforts, to save all those cap- 
able of labor from suffering and destruction. They 
have already tested their strength. They have 
won the war against world capitalism. They have 
learnt that salvation lies not in thieving and spec- 
ulation, but in united labor alone. 

Labor Week will bring the best fighting blood to 
the front of the battle against economic ruin. Our 
party has a membership of 600,000; the unions 
have 3,000,000. If the 600,000 Communists re- 
main at their posts during Labor Week, millions 
of non-partizans, but honest workmen neverthe- 
less, will follow their example. 

Following Labor Week, we shall organize a 
grand demonstration in labor for the world—the 
All-Russian Sabbath on the First of May. The 
Communists are the flower of the working-class. 
Much depends on them. The party of the Com- 
munist Revolution is summoning them to its ban- 
ners. 


Review 


By L1.-Co.. B. Roustam BEK. 


‘THE name Budenny, the brilliant commander 

of the Soviet cavalry, which was mentioned 
on several occasions during the operations against 
Denikin, appears again in the recent accounts of 
Soviet victories over the Poles. This audacious 
and talented leader is a product of the Revolution. 
Comrade Budenny does not belong to the family 
of the officers of the former Russian army of the 
Czar. As far as we can learn, he rose from the 
ranks of the Don Cossacks, joining the Bolsheviki 
at the beginning of the Revolution. He is now to 
be considered among the foremost tacticians of 
the Red Army. 

The cavalry raids of Denikin’s Generals, Ma- 
montov and Shkuro, were captured by the bril- 
liant action of the newly created Red cavalry and 
Budenny was chiefly responsible for the failure 
of the daring movements of the White generals. 
The recent operation of Budenny’s cavalry be- 
tween the Dnieper and the Dniester is of great 
strategical significance. He has at his rear the 
important Kiev-Mohilev (Podolski) railway line, 
extending parallel along the battle line, which per- 
mits Budenny to regroup his forces at anv selected 
point, thus assuring the success of his tactics. 

It appears that Budenny’s plan was to accom- 
plish an enveloping movement with his right wing, 
while his left flank was ordered to advance north- 
ward on Kamenetz-Podolsk along the Dniester. 
At the same time a special reserve army with its 
base in Odessa watches Rumania, thus protecting 
the operation of Budenny. 

Since the beginning of the general Russian 
offensive which was particularly successful in Lith- 
uania and White Russia as well as in Ukraine, the 


Russians have met a most vigorous resistance in 
the Kiev region. The Poles had concentrated 
strong forces there and tried by all means to 
hold Kiev, the fall of which was of disastrous 
political consequence. On the other hand, fhe 
Russian Headquarter Staff had decided to recap- 
ture Kiev by means of skillful manoeuvres with 
the least possible expenditure of men. Budenny 
was ordered to carry out this plan. In order to 
accomplish it he had to cut the railway communi- 
cations west of Kiev, namely, the three railroads: 
Kiev - Zhmerinka --Mohilev, Kiev - Zhitomir, and 
Kiev-Kovel. After unsuccessful attempts to break 
through the Polish front, Budenny succeeded only 
in capturing an important sector in Tarastcha 
region, and appears to have reported that without 
a considerable reinforcement, there was little pro- 
bability of recapturing Kiev from the Poles. 
Strong reinforcements were sent and Budenny 
was ordered to begin his attack simultaneously 
with the general attack planned by the Headquar- 
ters Staff on the other sectors of the front. 
Budenny then accomplished a most remarkable 
manoeuvre with Mis cavalry. On the night of 
June 9, a Red cavalry detachment about 5,000 
strong suddenly attacked the Poles in the center 
of their battle line and broke through to the west 
of Belaya Tzerkov on the Fastovo Zvenigorod rail- 
way. There the Red cavalry split into three groups ;. 
one moving northwest of Berdichev and another 
in a northerly direction on Fastov, cutting in two 
places the southernmost of the three railway lines 
to Kiev, while the center column rode on Zhitomir, 
north of Berdichev. It must be remembered that 
through Zhitomir runs the central of the three 
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The Military Situation in European Russia on June 20, 1920 
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lines of communication with Kiev. This brilliant 
movement was accomplished with such rapidity 
and boldness that the Polish General Staff became 
aware of what had happened only when Budenny’s 
cavalry had already captured Zhitomir. The fol- 
lowing day the three victorious detachments 
pushed north in order to cut the only remaining 
line to Kiev at Korostychev. 

In spite of all efforts to stop their advance and 
in spite of the energetic attack of the Polish air- 
men, the Russians succeeded in holding the occu- 
pied points until their infantry came up and made 
a firm stand. 

Finally Kiev, with all its garrison and a con- 
siderable army in the field in that region, was 
encircled by the Russians. A glance at the map 
shows that no escape was possible for the Polish 
troops and especially for their infantry and artil- 
lery. According to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Warsaw on June 13, “The evacuation of 
Kiev has been completed, the Poles withdrawing 
to the region of Zhitomir after destroying the 
bridges over the Dnieper.” The American Red 
Cross workers, according to the latest accounts, 
had made preparations to evacuate Kiev with the 
army. A statement from Moscow, however, tells 
us that Zhitomir was captured by the Reds on June 
11, and all the communications of Kiev with the 
rear cut off by Budenny’s men. 

When it became known that the Russians were 
already moving west of Kiev from Borodianka 
station along the Kiev-Korostien railroad, being 
masters of that line in its Teterev sector, the Rus- 
sian infantry crossed the Dnieper and entered the 
city, partially from the east and partially from 
the south, after having completely routed the Poles 
at Vassilkov, twenty-five miles south of Kiev. The 
Poles, the official dispatches say, have blown up 
the beautiful Vladimir Cathedral, the railway sta- 
tion and the electric power station, leaving the 
city crippled in the face of a ravaging epidemic. 

if the Polish report about the evacuation of 
Kiev is correct, there is no probability that the 
troops which left the town can have escaped an 
encounter, and a very unpleasant one, with Bu- 
denny’s army. 

IT believe that a complete annihilation of the 
Polish army took place in this part of the theatre 
of war, an end which I predicted long ago. 

In an earlier article, when everyone was anxious 
to know why the Soviet General Staff delaved the 
capture of Kiev, I firmly stated that Kiev would 
be abandoned by the Poles as quickly as it was 
taken. It was clear that in the presence of en- 
veloping movement from the south, as well as from 
the north, the Poles, after having been thrown 
back across the Dvina, Berezina and Dnieper riv- 
ers, could not hold Kiev any longer and would be 
forced to withdraw without a battle. Thev might 
have done so earlier in safety. Now I believe they 
waited too long. 

There is no news from the Polish front north 
of the Pripet Marshes, but all signs indicate that 
in the Vilno and Minsk regions the enemy was 
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severely beaten. There can be no doubt that the 
Polish adventure is nearing its climax. 

The situation in the Crimea is not worthy of 
any attention. Wrangel’s White Army is inef- 
fectively making use of the aeroplanes and tanks 
so generously supplied to Denikin’s successor by 
England and her allies. It can be said with con- 
fidence that when these supplies attain to any 
considerable amount the Reds will take them. At 
present it is not worth while. General Wrangel, 
on a small scale, is repeating the performance of 
Denikin. His career will end in similar fashion. 
The Moscow wireless forecasts the end: “In the 
Crimea, after three days’ fighting, we have taken 
3,000 prisoners” (N. Y. Times, June 14). 

In the meantime, the situation in the Middle 
East becomes more and more desperate for the im- 
perialists. England at last was forced to evacuate 
the port of Batum, and regretfully withdrew from 
the pleasant odor of Caucasian oil. The Persian 
affair worries Great Britain immensely. Turkey 
grows stronger every day and promises to break 
out in a movement which we have long foreseen. 


OFFICERS’ AMNESTY 

The following notice, says the Moscow wire- 
less, has been issued by the Council of People’s 
Commisearies to all former Russian officers : 

The attack of Poland on Russia has finally 
shown, even to politically-backward elements of 
the country, that the struggle of the White Guard 
generals under the wary cry of “United and In- 
divisible Russia,” was, and remains, of assistance 
in despoiling and enslaving the Russian workers 
and under the influence of this new lesson, among 
that part of the former Czarist officers who still 
remain in the White Guard lager has been aroused 
a desire to break with this treacherous and anti- 
popular policy of Denikin and Wrangel, and to 
place themselves at the disposal of the Soviet 
Power in the struggle for the liberation and in- 
dependence of the working Russian people. 

According to information at the disposal of the 
Soviet Government, the desire of the former of- 
ficers to enter upon the path of complete subordi- 
nation to the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government 
has been paralyzed in many cases by fear of re- 
sponsibility for crimes committed in the past 
against the Russian people. 

The Worwers’ and Peasants’ Government, there- 
fore, considers it essential and timely to declare 
that all former officers, who in one or other form 
will assist in liquidating as quickly as possible 
those White Guard armies still remaining in the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, and in Siberia, and thus 
enlighten and accelerate the victory of Worker’ 
and Peasants’ Russia over Poland, will be freed 
from all responsibility for those actions which they 
committed while serving in White Guard armies 
under Wrangel, Denikin, Kolchak, Semionov and 
others, 

LENIN, 
TROTSKY, 
KURSKY. 
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Two New 


[Original Documents appear 
I, APPEAL. 


From the Operating Staff of the Sovtet Troops 
to the Population of the Khabarovsk and Iman 
Districts. 


Comrades and Citizens! 

By a treacherous blow, under cover of peace 
negotiations and talk of the evacuation of its 
troops from the Far East, the Japanese Govern- 
ment intended to deprive recovering and united 
Soviet Russia of the support of the Red Army. 
The plan failed. The Soviet troops escaped the 
trap and are concentrating for the struggle against 
the Eastern plunderer. The mask is off. What 
had been expected from the first days of the liquid- 
ation of the monarchist reaction and what we have 
tried in every way to avoid, is now an accomplished 
fact. We are facing the necessity of an open 
struggle against the Japanese imperialists. This 
clarification of the present situation is received 
by the populace with satisfaction. Indeed, it was 
impossible to believe in the sincerity of the Japan- 
ese authorities, and it was hard to be awaiting a 
treacherous blow in the back to the revolutionary 
troops and the revolutionary people. The freedom 
and independence of the united fatherland of 
Soviet Russia which was won by incredible efforts 
cannot be surrendered to be enslaved by foreigners, 
and the plundering of its resources will not be 
permitted. We, the representatives of the work- 
men’s, peasants’ and revolutionary armies, declare: 
we accept the challenge addressed to us. The 
road of the Japanese plunderers to the people’s 
wealth will be long and bloody. They will have 
to cover it with the corpses of all the rural and 
urban population of the Far East, of Western 
Siberia, and of all Russia. 

Comrades and Citizens! Our appeal is to you. 
Do not believe any silly rumors, do not give in 
to the organized provocation of our enemy. Or- 
ganize at once resistance to the enemy. Organize 
detachments, join the ranks of the Red Army, 
gather arms and supplies, report to the staff all 
information regarding the position of the Japan- 
ese and their actions. We call upon the whole 
populace to fulfill its civic duty, and conscious of 
the union of the toiling masses of all Russia and 
of the struggling popular masses of the whole 
world in our common aims, we will find the 
strength to endure the final struggle. 

Forward! For a united Russian Socialist Fed- 
eral Soviet Republic, for making forever secure 
the Red Flag, reddened by the sacred blood of 
its fallen champions. In the face of the external 
enemy, let there be no traitors of the Fatherland 
in our ranks, of those who differ with us in con- 
victions. 
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To work, comrades and citizens, to the struggle 
for independence and freedom! 
Commander of the Troops, PEVSNER. 
Vice-Chatrman of the Hrecutive Commtttee, 
ZALUTSKY. 
Chief of the Garrison, KHRENOV. 
Political Representative, METZ. 


Director of Information Department, MuCHNIK. 
Environs of Khabarovsk, April 8, 1920. 


IT, PROCLAMATION. 


In spite of the fact that the partizan forces, with 
the object of preventing action by the Japanese 
command, have destroyed the railroad bed, have 
burned bridges and broken telegraph and telephone’ 
wires, which fact is well known, and as a result 
of which these destructive actions have inflicted 
great harm and suffering only on the Russian pop- 
ulace itself, since the Japanese command is in 
possession of ample forces to repair quickly all 
this damage and quickly to restore the movement 
of trains, and is always able, if it should be neces- 
sary to quickly bring up from Japan the neces- 
sary materials and the needed number of men. 

The above mentioned activities of the partizan 
forces therefore not only do not embarass, but 
even retard the plans for the evacuation of the 
Japanese troops, which cannot, under these cir- 
cumstances, entrust to the Russian authorities the 
safeguarding of the Japanese nationals in Siberia. 

Gentlemen! Note the suffering and misery of 
the Russian populace along the railway line be- 
tween Vladivostok and Nikolsk Ussuryisk, which 
has been positively unsettled and has lost all means 
for the transportation of life necessities for its 
existence. 

The Japanese command could not remain indif- 
ferent to the distressing suffering of the Russian 
populace, caused exclusively by the actions of the 
partizan forces, and in order to relieve their situ- 
ation it permitted all Russians who demanded 
passage on the railroad to go without any hind- 
rance, despite the martial laws of the Japanese 
command, with the echelons of the Japanese com- 
mand. 

From the foregoing you will understand what 
a vast difference there is between the actions of 
the partizan forces and of the Japanese command : 
the first are destroying and causing by their ac- 
tions only suffering to the population, while the 
Japanese command restores what has been de- 
stroyed and thus furnishes to the Russian popula- 
tion its kind assistance. 

Director of the Movement of the Japanese 
Troops on the Ussurt Railway. 
Vladivostuk, April 26, 1920. 


True translation filed with the Postmaster of New York, on June 24, 1920, as required by the Act of October 6, 1912. 


Or onepatusHaro ILlta6a Coperexnx Boner. 


OBPAWEHHE 


H HaceneHHid XaGaposcxoro wm Wmanckero panonos. 
TOBAPMLUM nu TPAHJAHE! 


ITpeqaTenbcKHM YAapOM, Bes] MHMpPHbIC NeperoBophl, rOBOpA 00 9BakyallHH 
CBOHX BOfick c JaabHxro Bocroka, npoBurerbcTBO ANoHHH; NpeAnororano AH- 
IWHTb BOSPOKAAWULYIOCA eMHHYHWO Coserckyto Poccuro onopbl KpacHof apmMh. 
IInanw we yanca. CopeTcKHnA BOMCKa BbIBeXCHbI H3 AJOBYWKH HU KOHIUCHTPH- 
pytotca qin 4bopp6bi c BOCTOUHbIM xMUJHHKOM. Mackn copBaHbl. To, 4To oxCH- 
AANOCb C NepBblxX AHeCH AMKBUARAYHH MOHAPXMUCCKOH peakKUMH, TO wero Mbi 
BCeMM CHIaMM CTapatncbh u3bexaTb, CopepumMji0ch. Tlepeq HaMH CTonT HeO6- 
XOMHMOCTb OTKPbITOK Gopb6bl Cc ANOHCKHMH MMNepHatACTaMH. OTA ACHOCTb 
Co3qaBWUarocA NOIOHKeHMA BCTpcyacTcA HAaceNeHHeM Cc YyRAOBICTBOpeHveM. Ya 
HM HeIb3A 6bIIO0 BepHTb B HCKPeCHHOCTb ANOHCKOLO ABTOpHTeTa H THHKOE ObI-. 
10 BpeMA OKMAATh MmpeAaTenbcKorO yAapa B CNHHY PeCBOAHOUMOHHbIX BOMCK A 
BOscTaBuIaro Hapoga. JoObirad HeMMOBepHbIMH yculMAMHM CpBobona’ wu He3a- 
BHCMMOCTb eAMHOM PogHub! Cospetckoh Poccun, He MOwKeT ObITb OTAaHaA HA 
nopa6ouleHHe MHOseMUaM HM pacxHuleHue GoraterB He 6yxeT AONymenoO. Moi, 
npeacTaBBTeiu pabounx, KPCCTLAHCKHX HW PCBO.IFONMOHHbIX aAPMUM 3aslBIAeMm: 
MbI MPHHHMaeMmM OpouIcHHbIM HaM BbIZOB. J.HHCH M KpOBaBbIf OGyzeT NYTb 
ANOHCKHX rpabuTenech K HAapOMHOMY AOCTOAHHWO. Mm NpcACTOHTbh ycTAaTb ero 
TPpyliaMM BCCTO CetbcKOoro WM ropogcKoro HaceacHua YJaabunro Bocroxa, 3anaqz- 
How CuOupu u sce Poccun. 

ToBpapHum M4 rpaxgaHe! K pam Hawe c10B0. TlomeHbme BepbTe BCAKHM 
B3Q0PHbIM C1yxamM, HE NOAMaRaNTech OpraHH30BaHHOH MpOBOKauUHH Hauicro 
Bpora H HeMeJEHHO OpraHvsyfre conpoTuBraeHue HenpHAre.lz4O. OpraHn3yi- 
TeCb B OTPAAbl, BAMBAATCCh B PAbl peryIspHOK apMHH, cOobupahte opyxKHe 
HM MpoBuaHT, coobujakte wraby Bec 4TO KacacrcA NoAOKeNMA ANOHUCB HW HX 
nevicTBUK, MbI NPH3bIBAeM BCe HACC.ICHMe HCNOAHMTh CBOK PparkgancKuh Aorr, 
a Mbl NOYeEPNHEM CHIb] BbIACpAUTL NOCcrcAHHOHWO Gopb6y, OcA30n eAMHEHHC 
Tpyasuinxca Boe Poccuu Ww CoproluvxcH HApOfMHbIX MACC BCerO MMpa 34 OUHH 
C HOMH IleJH, 

Bnepeg! 3a eqnHylo Poccuficxyro coBercky cexeparHBHylO COUMAIMCTH- 
yueckyroO pecnyOauky, 3a YkKpcnacHHMe HaBecrgza, O6ArpeHHArO CBALILCHHOM Kpv- 
BbIO NAaBUIHX S6OpHOB, KpacHOro 3HiIMCHH, NYCTb Nepez AMULOM BHELWHATO Bpa- 
ra ue 6ymer B HAWIMX pagax npcegatereH Poguubl v3 AWW MHbIX Cc HaMH yOc- 
7KACHHA. 

K pubore TOBapHINH Mu rpakAaHe, Kb 60pbO6 3a He3aBUCUMOCTh “MH CBO- 


6ony. ; 
8 anpeax 1920 4. Komanazponcr IEB3HEP. 


Oxpecrnoctn Xa6aponeka. 
Top. npencenatena Kenonkoma 3AMYUKHE. 
Havaabuar rapHu30na XPEHOB. 
flosuTHy. ynoanom. METI. 
ZapenbiBalwWnA HAOpMaNHOHHbIM OTAenom MYYHUK. 
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pe: 

This weekly will carry articles by members of 
the Russian Soviet Government Bureau as well 
as by friends and supporters of Soviet Russia. 
Full responsibility is assumed by the Bureau only 
for umsigned articles. 


LONDON message of recent date prints a 
wireless account forwarded from Moscow on 
May 1, and stating that on that day, when volun- 
teers were called for to aid in cleaning the streets 
of Moscow, Premier Nikolai Lenin worked with 
the other volunteers at this task. He also, on the 
same day, helped to carry wood, a much-needed 
fuel in Moscow, from the railroad station to the 
points where it was to be stored. 
* s * 
IR AUCKLAND GEDDES, British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, on June 15, de- 
livered an address at the Commencement of 
Princeton University, at Princeton, N. J., in the 
course of which he said a number of interesting 
things. For instance, it was the opinion of Sir 
Auckland that one of the most important phases 
of recent history was the increase of the popula- 
tion of the United States to such totals as to 
limit the possibility on the part of that country 
to continue to function as the chief purveyor of 
food to the European populations less favorably 
situated in this regard. In other words, when the 
population of the United States was relatively 
small, it was possible to send a great many food- 
stuffs out of the country, but the increasing popu- 
lation gradually approached the limits of the avail- 
able supplies of raw materials, which began to be 
used up within the country. Now all this be- 
comes extremely interesting when Sir Auckland 
tells us that the lack of raw materials (in 1914) 
was consequently becoming so keenly felt in Eu- 
rope as almost to force certain European powers 
—Sir Auckland cites Germany as an example—to 
seek new sources of raw materials by forcible an- 
nexation of European countries and the conquest 
of colonial possessions from other powers. The 
distinguished speaker further applied this thesis 
to the present condition of under-production all 
over the world, and expressed the opinion that it 
would result in repeated upheavals similar to the 
‘one we have witnessed in the great war (1914- 
1918). Sir Auckland mentions as one of the 
‘causes of this condition of under-supply of all the 
necessities of life in Europe—the fact that Russia 
is cut off from the rest of the world and that no 
‘raw materials are at present reaching the afflicted 
nations from her. It is remarkable, if what Sir 
Auckland says is true, that greater effort is not 
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being made to open up Russia to European mar- 
kets. For Europe, if properly supplied with raw 
materials—and Sir Auckland seems to think the 
United States will not be in a position to furnish 
them to the Old World, since she needs them for 
herself—would be able to deliver manufactured 
products to Russia in great qauntities in return. 
As the Allied powers showed very little desire tv 
trade with Russia before they had exhausted and 
been disappointed in all the possible means of 
overthrowing the Soviet Government to which tev 
were able to resort—it was necessary for the Soviet 
Government to encourage all the elements realy 
to trade with it by first defeating all its enemies 
in the fields, and then sending out its representa- 
tives to all the countries of the world, in order to 
afford every opportunity to the reluctant imperi- 
alisms to open up trade with their renascent vic- 
tim. Thus, we are glad to see that Gregory Leon- 
idovich Krassin has opened offices in New Bond 
Street, London, and 1s conferring with leading 
representatives of the British and Allied Govern- 
ments, to secure orders for Russian raw materials 
and place orders for British manufactured pr«- 
ucts. Perhaps the upheavals and convulsions 
feared by Sir Auckland Geddes may be averted if 
the nations of Europe will speedily take advan- 
tage of their present opportunity to trade with 
Soviet Russia. We are taking the liberty to re- 
print in this issue of SovieT Russia an interesting 
editorial article from the Manchester Guardian 
on the subject of Mr. Krassin’s arrival in England. 
+ * * 

ROPAGANDA is again and again asserted to 

be the cause of disaffection in the British 
Empire, and the New York Times of June 18 tells 
us, allegedly from Washington sources, that Tur- 
kish nationalists, as well as “representatives from 
India, Egypt, Afghanistan, Persia, Azerbeijan, 
and Georgia met Premier Lenin at Moscow recent- 
Iv to discuss modes of overthrowing the British 
Empire” in favor of Turkish nationalists and Bol- 
sheviki. It is to be hoped that the imaginings of 
irresponsible newspaper agencies are not so in- 
fectious as to be accepted seriously by the elements 
who really govern the great imperialistic nations, 
including Great Britain, for it would be sad indeed 
to find them attempting to hold their possessions 
by measures based upon such a faulty diagnosis 
as that enabling them to believe that it is Russia 
(allied with Turkish nationalist propaganda!) and 
not their own misrule, that is responsible for the 
discontent among their subject populations. Pro- 
paganda—Russian or “Turkish nationalist’— 
never produced disaffection: but existing disaffec- 
tion is a fertile soil for the seed of propaganda. 
Soviet Russia will conduct no propaganda among 
peoples whose governments let Soviet Russia alone. 

* * * 

¢¢7 CAN REPLY to your question with preci- 
sion,” said Krassin at London, a week or so 

ago ,to a French newspaper correspondent who had 
asked whether Russia would pay gold for foreign 
purchases instead of giving it to foreign creditors 
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(notably French) of the Czarist loans. And then 
Krassin continued: “Everyone in France and else- 
where should have known to what risks they ex- 
posed themselves in lending money to the govern- 
ment of the Czar. Warning was given. Not only 
my party but all the popular parties of Russia 
notified French public opinion from 1905 that if 
the Russian people once became masters they 
wouldn’t pay the loans which had been used to 
repress their effort at liberation. 

These protests were not isolated. They were 
continuous and frequent. Why did the French 
people nevertheless make loans to the Czar? Why 
did they pay the wages of the Czarist soldiers 
who shot down the Russian people? 

“French opinion did not believe in the Russian 
Revolution. It would then be natural that it 
should pay for its error.” 

* * * 
O XE OF THESE protests occurs to us now. 
Krassin has in mind the declaration made 
by the First Duma in 1906, after the 1905 Revo- 
lution had been crushed, and after the remnants 
of the Duma had fled to Viborg, in Finland, where 
they were still holding their deliberations. The 
Czarist Government was meanwhile “governing” 
Russia without the aid of the legislative body, and 
incurring debts in order to defray the expenses of 
stamping out the remnants of freedom and render- 
ing easy the continued sway of the autocracy. The 
dissolved Duma then solemnly declared that it 
would not hold itself responsible for any debts 
(loans) incurred by the Czar’s government, and 
warned the financiers and the nations of Europe 
not to advance any loans to the Czar. One of 
History’s little ironies is the fact that the Cadets 
were then the leading party in the Duma, and that 
they were then heartily opposed to the monarchy. 
Providence has placed the Constitutional Demo- 
crats now in the amusing position where they 
would much prefer a monarchy in Russia, and the 
payment of the Czar’s debt, to the existence of the 

Russian Socialist Soviet Republic. 

* * * 


Me JOHN CLAYTON, Special Foreign Cor- 

respondent of the Chicago Tribune, sent a 
Paris dispatch to his paper on June 1%, in which 
he represented Miss Emma Goldman, who was de- 
ported from the United States in December, 1919, 
and who is now in Russia, as making a number of 
disparaging remarks concerning the operation of 
the Soviet Government in Russia. A number of 
reflections are perhaps in order, in connection 
with this cable message, which has been given wide 
editorial welcome in certain anti-Soviet news- 
papers: 

{n the first place, American newspaper reports 
concerning Soviet Russia have so often been mere 
fabrications that we never really know whether 
we may believe that they ure giving correct quo- 
tations from the persons involved. Miss Goldman 
may have said what the article says she did, or she 
may not have. 

In the second place: as to the individual state- 
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ment attributed to Miss Goldman by Mr. Clayton, 
the author of the article, they would appear, if 
correctly quoted, to give interesting information 
on her present frame of mind. Her patriotic love 
of America would seem to be beyond question; 
her failure to relinquish her anarchistic views 
would also seem clear. And it may be that she is 
disappointed with conditions in Russia; but she 
is: not quoted as providing us with any basis of 
fact for her opposition to the Soviet Government, 
and, sensational though the headlines of this ar- 
ticle may be, there is really nothing in it of actual 
value as information. 


STATEMENT BY L. C. A. K. MARTENS 
Representative in the United States of the Kussian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

June 19, 1920. 

Contrary to the reports printed in this morning’s pa- 
pers, I have not been recalled by my Government. The 
rumors to that effect have arisen no doubt from too 
hasty assumptions on the part of those whose business 
it is to read my cables to the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs. Following the publication of the telegram 
addressed to Mr. Samuel Gompers by the Secretary of 
State and recently read at the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, I cabled to Mr. Litvinov, the 
Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs, now in Copen- 
hagen, advising him of the nature of the expressions 
used by the Secretary of State regarding Russia. In 
his message to Mr. Gompers Mr. Colby characterized 
the Government which I have the honor to represent 
as one which “repudiates every principle of harmonious 
and trustful relations whether of nations or of in- 
dividuals and is based upon negation of honor and 
good faith and every usage and convention underlying 
the structure of international law.” Coming at the very 
moment when the great trading nations of Europe are 
resuming commercial relations with Russia, this state- 
ment by the Secretary of State was interpreted by me 
as evidence that the present policy of the Government 
of the United States is irrevocably opposed to any inter- 
course with Russia. Although I have never been in- 
formed by the Department of State that my mission in 
this country -was either objectionable or wholly fruit- 
less, I was forced to conclude from this statement of 
Mr. Colby’s that my efforts for the establishment of 
friendly political and commercial relations between Rus- 
sia and America have little prospect of success while 
the present policy of the American Government pre- 
vails, I reported these circumstances and my views by 
cable to Mr. Litvinov in Copenhagen and also to Mr. 
Krassin, who is in London arranging for the resump- 
tion of trade between Great Britain and Russia. The 
contents of my cables must have leaked out in some 
manner. It is not true, however, that I have been 
recalled by my Government. 

The report that Mr. Santer: Nuorteva, the Secretary 
of this Bureau, has gone to London to consult with 
Mr. Krassin, is quite true. He went by way of Canada 


with the assistance of the Canadian .authornities who 
courteously arranged facilities for his trip to England. 
Mr. Nuorteva’s trip was made in connection with some 
very important commercial negotiations we have in 
progress with Canadian manufacturing interests who 
desire to establish trade connections with Russia. 


SUBSCRIBE TO SOVIET RUSSIA 


If you are going to the country, you will not want 
to depend on chance or on a small news-stand for 
your copies of Sovrer Russia. You may be sure 
of its delivery regularly for three months by send- 
ing us ong dollar for that purpose. 
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The “Democratic Republic” Lithuania 


[The following article ts an interesting account of the “Ochrana” or espionage system in Lith- 
uanta, translated from “Folkets Dagblad Polstiken” of March 22, 1920.] 


T THE head of the “democratic republic” of 
Lithuania a government exists which has es- 
tablished itself without any elections, and taken 
the power into its own hands. But above this 
government there still stands the “highest power” 
which is represented by “counter espionage” or 
rather by the “Ochrana.” In the beginning of its 
reign the government organized this “counter es- 
pionage” to defend itself against a threatened up- 
rising of the people, and to fight the Bolsheviki, 
Poles, Letts, adherents of Kolchak, and several 
others. As there were no experienced secret serv- 
ice spies among the native population of Lithuania 
they turned to the former Russian Czarist gen- 
darmes and spies with an appeal to join the Lith- 
uanian “Ochrana,” the democratic government’s 
only support. 

Instructors in this spy department are: Col. 
Sisyck; Officer Baron Stielite; the attorney L. I. 
Prosyakevitch, the former officer and assistant at- 
torney in the Warsaw District, who, under the 
Czarist regime was a specialist on political crimes. 
His nearest coadjutor is “Colon” Orsyehovsky, 
who in reality was formerly police commissioner 
in Petrograd and was known there as a bribe taker 
and an unscrupulous member of the “Ochrana.” 
In addition to these gentlemen there is also the 
former chief of detectives from Dvinsk, F. Duna- 
yev; former chief of the “Ochrana” at Riga, and 
several others. 

None of these gentlemen understand one single 
word of the Lithuanian language. Their psychol- 
ogy is interesting. Every Russian—whether Bol- 
shevik or Monarchist—is considered an enemy of 
Lithuania. They are therefore put into jails by 
the Lithuanian counter-spy system which consists 
exclusively of Russians. It is true that the Lithu- 
anian Government which considered it improper 
to appoint a Russian as chief of the spies, to save 
appearances, selected as its chief a former student 
in the University of Petrograd, Liptyus, who for- 
tunately is a Lithuanian and speaks the language. 
At first he only served for the sake of appearances, 
but now he can compete with the “Ochrana,” the 
real gendarmes. 

The history of the Lithuanian Government and 
counter-espionage reminds one in general of the 
history of Noske and the German war junkers. 
Noske has given these gentlemen full liberty and 
is now complainjng of them. Similarly in Lithu- 
ania, nowadays neither the counter spies nor its 
agentse—all kinds of officers—fear the government 
any longer but carry on their investigations even 
among the ministers themselves. For instance, 
the Minister of White Russia was recently sub- 
jected to a careful investigation by the counter- 
spies, which, however, did not lead to any results. 

A characteristic example of this kind of spying 
is given below: A certain Fritz Puser von Mueller 


(a Lithuanian), Commander of the City of Pon- 
evyezh, was accused of the following: 

1. He had arranged a pogrom in his city. With 
his consent and approval his soldiers murdered, 
burned, and robbed the population of the city,— 
just as in the old “good times.” 

2. One time he appeared at the jail of the city, 
intoxicated as usual. In the courtyard of the jail 
political prisoners were promenading (the usual 
twenty meter walk of each day)—five men and 
two women. Von Mueller placed them against 
the wall and with his own hand shot them down. 

3. When the Bolsheviki were in power at Pon- 
evyezh three dead commissars were buried in the 
city park. Later on the Lithuanian troops returned 
to the city and with them was von Mueller. He 
summoned the representatives of the Jewish in- 
telligentsia with their bare hands. There were no 
corpses with their bare hands. There were no 
spades, and they had to dig with their bare hands 
in the earth for several days, under threat of being 
beaten. Finally, when the coffins were dug up 
von Mueller came to the place and ordered them 
to take the coffins upon the shoulders and carry 
them out of the city. The corpses were already 
decomposed and a malodorous liquid dropped from 
the coffins. These men accused von Mueller be- 
fore the officials and a commission was bent to 
the city to investigate the case. 

Among the members of this commission was the 
Minister of Jewish Affairs, and a few other Min- 
isters. 

Von Mueller later told me himself that he had 
said to this commission that “if they were not on 
their way out of the city within eight hours he 
would arrest them.” 

The Ministers knew with whom they had to deal, 
and as soon as possible they took their baggage 
and went back. 

After the Ministers had returned to Kovno they 
began to think over what had happened to them. 
“We arrived there to place von Mueller on trial, 
and he would have put us in jail.” The matter 
came up before the counter-spies and finally the 
answer came that von Mueller had acted “in ac- 
cordance with the duties of his position,” and 
that he was now living on his own estate outside 
the Lithuanian boundary where he could not be 
reached. 

Time passed and the matter became a general 
scandal. Finally it became unpleasant even for 
the counter-spies and then von Mueller received a 
“secret communication” whereupon he appeared at 
Kovno. He was arrested and put in cell No. 141, 
in the city jail at Kovno. 

Now—one may believe—he was sentenced to 
death, but he went back and forth in his cell and 
laughed to himself. After ten days he was sud- 
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denly transferred from the jail to the Casino of 
the officers, where he could be free and could even 
go out into the city and eat at restaurants. But 
after a few days had elapsed a few officers appeared 
in the Casino and von Mueller joined them. Now 
it is impossible to locate him. He is again back 
on his estate beyond the boundary. The case of 
von Mueller is nut extraordinary. There are thou- 
sands like him in Lithuania. 
attacked by the counter-spies. One raven does not 
pick out the eyes of another.—Signed “Home.” 


SOVIET APPEAL TO ENTENTE 
PEOPLES 

The following comment upon the Polish situa- 
tion has been transmitted from Moscow by wire- 
less : 

In view of the fact that the Governments of 
the Entente have left the entire liberty of action 
to the Polish Government, a member of the com- 
munistic polity of the Entente, the former accept 
responsibility for the new offensive which has just 
been launched by Poland. 

The Soviet Governments of Russia and of the 
Ukraine find themselves obliged to recall that Pol- 
and is one of the members of the Entente and 
also a member of the communistic polity called 
the League of Nations, and that the influence of 
these two groups on one of their members such 
as Poland cannot fail to be decisive. 

The Soviet Governments also draw attention to 
the fact that from the economic point of view, as 
well as from the point of view of military tech- 
nique, the Polish Republic, without very substan- 
tial financial and military support from the En- 
tente Governments, would be absolutely incapable 
of conducting the war undertaken by it. 

The recent operations of the French troops in 
Danzig as well as the sending of war materials 
from the Entente countries to Poland are facts of 
universal notoriety. The telegram of congratula- 
tion from the King of England to Marshal Pil- 
sudski also plainly indicates the agreement which 
prevails between the Governments of the Entente 
and the Polish aggressor. 

As a result of all this the Soviet Governments 
find themselves obliged to draw the attention of 
the Entente Governments to the responsibility 
which they have taken upon themselves as a result 
of the military operations of Poland. They pro- 
test officially against the sanguinary aggression of 
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Poland and against the assistance which has been 
rendered to Poland by the Governments of the 
Entente. They appeal to all the Entente peoples 
to protest against a fresh attack on the liberty of 
the Russian and Ukrainian workers. 

Soviet Russia and the Soviet Ukraine will un- 
deceive those who hope to strangle their independ- 
ence, and will fight until complete victory over 
the aggression of which they are the victims has 
been achieved, and will establish their indisputable 
right to self-determination. 


In the circumstances the Soviet Governments 
of Russia and Ukraine address themselves to En- 
tente Governments, and with respect to the latter 
make all reservations regarding the results which 
may arise out of the aggression of which, with the 
support of the Entente Governments, the Soviet 
Governments are victims. 

(Signed) CHICHERIN, People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs of the Soctal- 
wt Federated Republic of Soviet 
Russia. 

Raxkovsky, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic. 


OCCUPATION OF ENZELI 

The Russian wireless of May 27 gives a descrip- 
tion of the recent occupation of Enzeli. The 
commander of the Soviet fleet, Rasikolnikov, sent 
an ultimatum to the English commander calling 
upon him to surrender the town, in view of the 
fact that there were a number of ships and quan- 
tities of war material there belonging to Russia. 
Raskolnikov added that a purely strategical ques- 
tion being involved, he was acting on his own initi- 
ative without orders from Moscow, in order to in- 
sure the safety of the fleet of which he had charge. 

In the evening the English general, realizing 
that his situation was desperate, announced his 
decision to evacuate Enzeli. The Russian com- 
mander permitted the departure of the English, 
Hindu, and Turkish troops, and the Red sailors 
made their entry into the town. 

The Persian Governor, in the name of the Per- 
sian Government, saluted the Red fleet. The com- 
mander of the Red fleet confirmed the recognition 
of the independence of Persia by Soviet Russia, 
and declared that he did not intend to interfere 
in any way with the domestic affairs of Persia.— 
Wireless Press. . 
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Eradication of Illiteracy in Cherepovetz 


By F. CHUCHIN. 


[The following article 1s a translation from “Pravda,” Moscow, of April 17, 1920.] 


"THE months of February and March were en- 

tirely devoted to the preliminary work neces- 
sary in insuring the success of the general cam- 
paign to do away with illiteracy which it was de- 
cided to bring to an end by January next. 

During those two months a census of the entire 
population of the province was taken in accord- 
ance with a uniform plan, classifying them into 
illiterates, literates, public school, and high school 
graduates, etc. 

In each of the five districts of the province, 
three-day conferences were held, in accordance 
with a definite program, for the instruction of 
teachers of the first and second grade schools. As 
many as 350 teachers attended these conferences, 
each county having sent two. 

The latter, upon their return, called two-day 
county conferences of all the teachers in their 
county, rendering reports on the work performed 
by the district conferences. Thus the teaching 
staff of all counties in the province attended these 
conferences. 

For immediate work in eradicating illiteracy 
among the population of the province, 10,000 
young men and women—graduates of the ele- 
mentary or higher schools were mobilized for com- 
pulsory service, and upon the completion of a 
three-weeks’ special course of instruction, formed 
the ranks of the few teaching staff. 

Professional teachers are, as a rule, assigned as 
instructors in the campaign to abolish illiteracy 
and are utilized to prepare new teachers. For the 
same purpose thirty-six students of the People’s 
Institute of Education were mobilized, and after 


THE SOVIET ELECTIONS AT 
KRASNOYARSK 

Moscow, May 20.—Newspapers appearing at 
Krasnoyarsk contain a report on the renewed pros- 
perity of the city under the Soviet regime. In 
April the first meeting of the Soviet took place 
at Krasnoyarsk. The Executive Committee was 
elected in accordance with the list drawn up by 
the Communist faction. Two days later the first 
plenary session was held with the trade union 
Soviet in the Government of Krasnoyarsk. During 
the 73 days this Soviet has existed, it has suc- 
ceeded in organizing five unions with nearly 27,000 
members, and 79 new factory committees, and in 
issuing a number of regulations for the organiza- 
tions, as well as establishing Workers’ Courts. 

A hydrographic expedition is engaged in in- 
vestigating the possibilities of utilizing the Yenis- 
sei for river traffic, and of creating a waterway: 
from the mouth of the river in the northern Arctic 
sea to the mouth of the river Ob. A statistical 
ee institute for Siberia has also been estab- 
ished. 


three days of special preparation were assigned 
throughout the province as inspecting instructors 
for the Provincial Department of Education. 

With a view to bringing about a more sys- 
tematic, uniform and speedy eradication of illiter- 
acy in the counties, districts, and throughout the 
province, extraordinary committees of three are 
being formed by the local offices of the People’s 
Commissariat of Education, composed of represen- 
tatives of the Department of Education, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the party organizations. 
Upon these committees rests all the responsibility 
for the successful and prompt execution of the 
work of doing away with illiteracy. 

From April 1 to May 15, 10,000 schools for 
illiterates were functioning in the province. The 
schools are open for two hours daily, including 
holidays. The new teaching staff comes from the 
ranks of the laboring masses. 

From May 15 to October 1, the attendance at 
these schools is compulsory on Sunday only, but 
it is desirable that students attend them also on 
other holidays lest they forget what they have 
learned. 

From October. 1 to the end of the school vear, 
the schools will be open as usual for two hours 
daily until the entire course has been completed. 
—180 study periods of one hour each. 

By the end of the year, illiteracy will be era- 
dicated in the government of Cherepovetz, and the 
entire population of all five districts of that prov- 
ince will be literate, unless some unforeseen or ex- 
traordinary circumstances intervene. 


TROTSKY WARNS AGAINST POLISH 
SPIES 

Moscow, May 17, Rosta.—Trotsky has issued a 
proclamation in which he says: 

“In order to succeed in their dastardly attack 
on the Soviet power Poland has sent out spies who 
are active in the Soviet institutions where they 
attempt to obtain data with all the means at their 
disposal concerning circumstances that may be of 
interest to Poland. All workers and soldiers of the 
Red Army must therefore be on their guard in 
order not to reveal anything of use to the enemy. 
Particularly must those persons be carefully 
watched who show an inclination to gather inform- 
ation concerning the efficiency of the Soviet troops, 
as well as other militarv secrets. 
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Press Cuttings 


FROM TRADE TO PEACE 


The blow has fallen. A Bolshevist, a real live repre- 
sentative of Lenin, has spoken with the British Prime 
Minister face to face. A being, as Sergeant Buzfuz 
would say, erect upon two legs and bearing the out- 
ward form and semblance of a man was seen to ap- 
proach 10 Downing Street, yesterday, to ring at the 
door and gained admission. To add versimilitude, we 
are informed that Mr. Krassin and his colleague 
“walked from Downing Street by way of the Foreign 
Office steps into the Horse Guards Parade.” The Bol- 
shevist pretends to go downstairs like any ordinary 
mortal, but without doubt in doing so he conceals some 
deep design. Probably if scrutinized his method of 
locomotion would be found to depend on some inhuman 
device. Meanwhile, Mr. Lioyd George has seen him 
and lives. Not only does he live, but whether he walked 
down any steps or not, we are informed that he mo- 
tored off afterwards to help to enthrone an archbishop. 
We trust that the archbishop will receive a double por- 
ticn of archiepiscopal annointment to avert the evil in- 
fluences. However, Mr. Lloyd George was not trusted 
with Mr. Krassin alone. He was duly chaperoned by 
Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon, Sir Robert Horne, and 
Mr. Harmsworth, a combination which might make 
head against Lenin and all his works. Anyhow, the 
etcet contact is made, and the British Empire still 
stands, 


Only preliminaries were discussed, says the communi- 
cation which gives us the illuminating detail of the 
descent of the Foreign Office steps. But it has taken 
a year and eight months to reach preliminaries, and 
meanwhile a state of half-war has been maintained, 
the Russian Empire and all Eastern Europe have been 
kept in anarchy, civilization is declining and in parts 
becoming extinct, we have been throwing our hundred 
millions into the sink, and have been paying famine 
prices for goods with which Russia, once peaceful and 
reconstructed, could supply us. Now a Polish attack 
has been launched on Russia, at the instigation of at 
least one of the Western Allies, and with the con- 
nivance of another, which if but partially successful 
must postpone the recovery of Russia indefinitely, and 
may ruin this year’s harvest in the Ukraine—the har- 
vest for which Central and Eastern Europe are crying 
out. What compunction for the sufferings of Rus- 
sians, Poles, and Ukrainians could not do our commer- 
cial needs are beginning to do. Accordingly, the at- 
tempt is being made by those who favor the war with 
Russia to belittle her commercial possibilities. It is 
contended that, whatever wealth of materials there may 
be in Russia, no large amount can be available within 
any short period owing to the social disorganization, 
and in particular the dislocation of transport. But it 
is clear that the longer the war continues the worse 
this dislocation will become. If it takes two years asi 
now to restore enough transport and enough no 
industry to make the Russian supplies of flax or alton 
available, it will still take two years, or more than two 
years, from whatever date we decide on recognizing 
the full independence of Russia. If we postpone that 
for another year, then on this reasoning it will be 
three years or more from now before we get Russian 
supplies, and we as consumers will suffer so much 
the longer. People hardly realize the importance of our 
Russian imports. Let us look at some of the pre-war 
figures, and in doing so we shall not apologize for 
taking all the Russian imports together as they stand 
in the old Board of Trade returns, for we believe that 
commerce with the Ukraine and the border states must 
depend cn the restoration of peace with Russia proper. 
In 1913, the last complete year before the war, more 
than half of our imported eggs came from Russia. It 
is no wonder that eggs have remained dear since the 
Armistice. If any further explanation is required let 


it be sought of Mr. Winston Churchill. In the same 
year about three-fourths of our flax came from Russia. 
About forty per cent of our imported pitwood, three- 
fifths of the hewn fir, and half the sawn timber that 
we bought from abroad was Russian. Houses and join- 
ers’ work might not be so crushingly expensive if Mr. 
Churchill and the French had allowed us Russian tim- 
ber. But we have had to pay for the privilege of count- 
ing General Denikin an ally, for furnishing the, Poles 
with the means of destroying themselves and their 
neighbors, and for the continued adornment of the 
War Office by a man of addled genius. As to the 
possibilities of export, pre-war figures would be of 
less value since the whole situation is changed. Russia 
will want as much in the way of machinery and imple- 
ments as we can send, and Russia will want it immedi- 
ately. If, as many experts think, we are threatened 
with the near approach of industrial stagnation here, 
the provision of this new outlet, which for some years 
will take all that we can give, is a matter of first-rate 
and of immediate importance. It is quite useless for 
political prejudice to attempt to belittle it. Business 
men will judge for themselves. The business motive 
is by no means the only one for making a real peace. 
The true motive lies in considerations of humanity to 
the Russian, Polish, and Ukrainian peaple, at present 
harassed by militarists. It lies in principles of interna- 
tional right and in a sound judgment of the conditions 
of permanent peace. But among all these considerations 
the vast mutual gain of the exchange of goods is no 
contemptible item. It is not a matter of filthy lucre, 
but of easing the life of millions in this country, and 
of saving more millions in the east from sheer starva- 
tion, 

Commercial relations have been distinguished from 
political by the adroitness of Mr. Lloyd George. But 
no one can suppose that the distinction can be long 
maintained. The fiction of trading with the Russian 
cooperative societies alone soon broke down. We had 
to recognize the Russian Government—a government 
made Russian and not merely Bolshevik largely for our 
attacks—for trade purposes, and there is no doubt that 
Mr. Krassin regards himself as an ambassador and 
will raise the general question of the relations of 
Russia to Europe. Eighteen months of half-war, cul- 
minating in the mean and mad launching of the Poles 
against the Moscow Government, has consolidated the 
mass of the Russian people under the leadership of 
Lenin and Trotsky. Brussilov, the greatest general of 
the old regime, on whose actions but yesterday we were 
wont to wait with breathless anxiety and hope, is now 
again the leader of the Russians in the field against 
the enemy. The Soviet Government has been enabled 
by the machinations of its enemies to stand out as the 
champion of the Russian nation. By the successful 
defeat of domestic opponents, supported by foreign 
munitions and to some extent by foreign soldiers, it has 
gained the same sort of prestige which the French 
Revolutionary Government acquired under similar con- 
ditions. The stout resistance which Brussilov is now 
making to the Poles will add fuel to the Nationalist 
flame. All Russian parties, certainly the revolutionists 
themselves, have learnt something. In particular, as 
the case of General Brussilov shows, they have learnt 
the possibility of cooperation between different parties 
for the common good of the nation. It is the interest 
as it is the duty of this country to forward the return 
of peace in the fullest sense. The reception of Mr. 
Krassin was the first step. The second should be the 
communication of some plain and emphatic advice to 
the Poles, or rather to those military leaders who are 
for the moment dragging the unlucky Poles with them. 
It is affectation to doubt that such advice would be 
decisive.—Manchester Guardian, June 1, 1920. 
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The Industrial Situation in Soviet Russia 
[Continuation of report by Rykov, printed tn Soviet Russia of June 12, 1920.] 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAR 


[TIDURING these past years of imperialist and 
bourgeois wars, the exhaustion of European 
countries, especially Russia, has reached an un- 
expected point. This exhaustion developed during 
the whole course of the imperialist war. The con- 
sequences of the bourgeois war, with regard to the 
squandering of public wealth, and the waste of 
materials and man power, were much more serious 
than the consequences of the imperialist war, for 
the bourgeois war had consumed the best part of 
the public resources: it involved not only a con- 
flict between military powers, but the destruction 
of vast amounts of valuable property, which were 
the very foundation of the republic. ‘Thus for ex- 
ample, in South Russia, we found hardly a rail- 
road track or railroad bridge which had not been 
blown to pieces. In the Ural district, Kolchak 
had captured machinery, designs, plans of fac- 
tories and plants, and carried off the skilled work- 
ers and 90 per cent of the technical personnel. In 
the attacks of Mamontow and other White Guards, 
an immense amount of valuables and factories were 
destroyed. I do not have to mention the fact that 
the man-power of the nation—the workers and 
peasants, had been torn away from productive 
duties for the defence of Soviet Russia. All of this 
has resulted in an unprecedented loss of the man- 
power and materials of the republic, which inev- 
itably produces a crisis in industry and produc- 
tion. This crisis ultimately brings on a crisis in 
transportation and fuel supplies, as well as a crisis 
in working power. These three stages are of fund- 
amental importance in our industrial policy. 


TRANSPORTATION CONDITIONS 


In illustration of the condition of our transport 
facilities, I shall quote certain figures. For ex- 
ample, the number of useless engines, even in the 
worst times, never rose over 15 per cent. At 
the present time it is estimated that 59.5 per cent 
of our locomotives are out of commission; thus, 
out of every 100 locomotives belonging to Soviet 
Russia, 60 are out of commission, and only 40 
can be used. Even the number of restorations of 
those out of repair is rapidly decreasing. Before 
the war, the number of repaired locomotives 
amounted to eight per cent. After the October 
Revolution this percentage dropped to one per cent. 
Now there is an improvement, though only of one 
per cent. The number of locomotives restored to 
good condition has increased to two per cent. There 
is 80 much repairing to be done, that the shops 
cannot begin to keep pace with it. From month 
to month, the total number of engines decreases 
by 200. Our repair work must increase from 
two to ten per cent if we are to avoid further dis- 
organization and destruction of our railroads. To 
the great mass of people—the workers and peas- 
ants of Soviet Russia—these figures mean that the 


bread, raw material, and fuel districts, which were 
annexed to Soviet Russia after the victories, can- 
not be used. 

For example, in order to provide Turkestan 
cotton for Moscow textile mills, 600,000 poods a 
month must be transported. We have at our dis 
posal at the present time, two trains a month. 
At this rate it would be decades before we could 
get the 8,000,000 poods of cotton now available in 
Turkestan, and which we are in a position to man- 
ufacture, but are unable to transport. 

We have acquired a new metal producing terri- 
tory, but until now we have had only one train a 
month to transport the metal from the Ural dis- 
trict to Central Russia. The transportation of 
10,000,000 poods of metal, under these conditions 
would likewise take decades, even if it is only what 
is needed for bullion. 

The workers in the manufacturing towns are 
hungry, and do not get the small bread ration to 
which they are entitled according to the labor 
regulations issued by the Commissariat of Main- 
tenance, while immense stores of grain lie at the 
railroad stations. In some cases these stores of 
grain are so large that we lack storehouses for 
them. And we are not in a position to place these 
supplies at the disposal of the workers and pea:- 
ants, for we have not the necessary engines and 
freight-cars. 

The industrial utilization of Russia’s resources 
depends, at present, on the condition of her rail- 
road transportation. As long as this great ob- 
stacle is not overcome by revival of the industrial 
life of Soviet Russia the workers and peasants will 
not be able to maintain common industry as such. 

The question of transportation is at present our 
most serious domestic problem. It must be solved, 
at all costs. For this purpose, it is necessary, in 
addition to improving the railroads, to arouse the 
initiative of the workers to the highest point. The 
Council of People’s Commissars has already de- 
cided to cal] individual workers and groups of 
workers for the restoration of rolling stock. The 
engines and cars which they repair shal} be placed 
at their disposal in order to provide the necessary 
equipment for such mills and factories as are 
needed to carry on this work. Soon the decree is 
to be extended to cover the fuel supply. Every 
factory from now on has the chance to get fuel 
on the condition that it undertakes the restoration 
of broken down engines and cars at the order of 
the Commissariat. 

Until now, sufficient use has not been made of 
this offer of the Commissariat of People’s Com- 
missars. Each machine shop and each metal foun- 
dry must likewise concern itself with the question 
of how many engines and cars it is able to repair 
outside of the regular working time—on Satur- 
days—in order to thereby better the condition of 
Soviet Russia, as well as the condition of the 
plant itself. 
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To the Toilers of the Whole World 


Appeal of the Socialtst Organizations of the Russian Far East. 


H E4vy trials have fallen to the fate of the 

toiling masses of Russia. In the world war 
the Russian people suffered greater losses than 
any other people. Even before the war terrible 
ruin was brought upon the country by the in- 
capable, rotten to the core, and corrupt Czarist 
government. 

Then followed the misery of the military in- 
tervention for two years. Your governments sent 
into our country military forces, under the pre- 
tence that they wanted to establish order; they 
generously supplied arms and money to the coun- 
ter-revolutionary generals, who undertook to de- 
prive the Russian people of the conquests of the 
revolution and to restore the conditions which 
prevailed under the autocracy of the Czar. 

The civil war which was made possible by this 
intervention, brought complete ruin upon our 
country. Extending through all the vast expanse 
of Russia, the civil war almost completely de- 
stroyed the means of communication, absolutely 
paralyzed industry, and placed in an extremely 
perilous position not only us, but also all of you, 
for you cannot obtain from Russia the goods of 
which you are in need in order to restore the 
industry of your countries and to feed your people. 

International military intervention is approach- 
ing its end. Almost all the countries have removed 
their troops from Russia and have declared their 
refusal to continue to support the various reac- 
tionary groups of Russia. This declaration of 
your governments came somewhat late. It was 
made only after the reactionary forces throughout 
Russia had been completely defeated. We are con- 
fident that our country will at last be able to turn 
toward peaceful, creative work. 

We have highly valued the help which you have 
given us in this struggle. The Russian counter- 
revolution and the international intervention suf- 
fered such a complete collapse not only because 
of the steadfastness and heroism of our revolu- 
tionary people, which rose to the defense of its 
new fatherland, reborn in the fire of revolution, 
but also because of the support which you have 
given us. Not only the military failures and de- 
feats of the White armies, but also your mighty 
voice of protest forced your governments to re- 
nounce the thought,of conquering the revolution 
in Russia, to deprive the toiling masses of their 
revolutionary conquests, to halt the process of the 
great social reconstruction in our country, to crush 
the Red spectre of approaching Socialism. 

But there is a corner in Russia in which the 
sufferings of our people have not only not come to 
an end, but where they threaten to assume a char- 
acter unheard of even in the annals of our suf- 
ferings. Japan, which intervened in Russia simul- 
taneously with the other powers, has not only failed 
to follow the example of the other powers by re- 
moving her troops from the territory of the Far 


East, but has only recently declared that she does 
not intend to remove them, and continues en- 
larging her forces in the Far East by daily ar- 
riving transports. 

On January 31, 1920, the reactionary Kolchak 
rule’ fell throughout the Far East and a demo- 
cratic government was formed provisionally (until 
the reunion with the rest of Russia), which found 
united support not only among the socialist par- 
ties, but also among the bourgeois groups, which 
have at last reconciled themselves to the thought 
that there is no other way for the rehabilitation 
of the country, even for our border region, than 
the reunion with central Soviet Russia. The Jap- 
anese diplomatic representatives and the Japanese 
military command in this region pretended that 
they wanted to maintain friendly relations with 
the new government. But at the same time, from 
the very first moment after this government was 
formed, they were preparing their treacherous and 
bloody blow. 

On the night between the 4th and 5th of April, 
a few hours after the hypocritical assurances of 
peaceful intentions by the official representatives 
of Japan, the Japanese troops throughout the re- 
gion, beginning with Vladivostok and ending with 
Khabarovsk, attacked our unsuspecting military 
units. Without any declaration of war, without 
any warning, they opened fire on the military bar- 
racks and attacked with bayonets the soldiers who 
were asleep in the barracks. After disarming 4 
part of our army and forcing another part to re- 
treat into the mountains, they began to arrest 
civilians. Many ‘of the unfortunates who have 
fallen into the hands of the Japanese militarists 
have been subjected to medieval tortures. Peace- 
ful citizens in the streets of the city suffer in- 
sults from the Japanese soldiers. The trade unions 
and other labor organizations have been broken 
up. The Far East is living through a state which 
is not to be compared even to the horrors of a 
most terrible war. 

In time of war laws are still in existence, even 
if they are very severe. But the population of 
the Far East depends on the arbitrary will of the 
Japanese military. Citizens who displease the 
Japanese are declared to be Bolsheviki or Corean 
revolutionists, that is, they are transferred to the 
category of people who are beyond the pale of law. 
In justification of its conduct the Japanese com- 
mand claims that the Russian units were the first 
to attack the Japanese troops. But this is a falee- 
hood which no one here, not only Russians, but 
even foreigners, would believe. All this base story 
of an attack by the Russians was invented to jus- 
tify before the civilized world the treacherous and 
barbarous acts of the Japanese command. 

The whole life of the Far East is at a stand- 
still. The railways are paralyzed, because the rail- 
way workers are terrorized by the arbitrary acts 
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and violence of the Japanese soldiers. The work- 
ers and peasants desert the workshops and vil- 
lages, and go into the mountains. They go there 
to escape the horrors which reign in the localities 
occupied by Japanese troops, preferring death in 
an unequal struggle to the insults and ill-treat- 
ment awaiting them here. 

We appeal to you, workers and toilers of the 
whole world. You helped us defeat international 
intervention and reaction. And you must help 
us to end victoriously our revolutionary struggle. 

Japan sent her troops to Siberia in alliance with 
the other interventionists. The governments of 
all the countries which took part in the interven- 
tion are responsible for the horrors which we now 
have to suffer at the hand of Japan. Demand 
then of your governments that they shall force 
Japan by energetic pressure to remove her troops 
from Siberia, thus saving the populace of the Far 
East from medieval horrors. 

Proletarians and toilers of all countries! Now 
that the Japanese militarists have actually seized 
a part of the Far East, when your governments 
are silent and are thereby helping Japan to op- 
press the Russian, Corean and Chinese peoples, 
we appeal to you: the Great Ruasian Revolution, 
its world-wide significance, and the millions that 
have fallen in the battle for a reign of toil and 
peace call upon you to come to aid. 

The interventionists have laid their grasping 
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hands on parts of revolutionary Russia, and the 
Russian workers and peasants therefore demand of 
you strong and courageous intervention. 

We do not want war. We need a life of peace 
and toil. We will ourselves build our life as will 
fit our needs. 

We are striving for a reunion with a united 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, and 
with you, toilers of all countries. 

The fate of the Russian Revolution will affect 
the fate of the world democracy. 

We expect an active response to our appeal to 
the toilers of the world. 

INTER-PARTY BuREAU oF ALL SOCIALIST ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OF THE. Fag East: 

1. Regtonal Committee of the Far East of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks). 

2. Committee of the Vladivostok Organization 
of the Russtan Soctal-Democratic Labor Party 
(Menshevtks) . 

3. Primorsk District Committee of the Party 
of Soctalist Revolutionists. 

4. Vladwostok Committee of the Party of Left 
Socialists Revolutionists Internationaltsts. 

5. Regtonal Committee of the Far East of the 
Sibertan Alliance of Socialists Revolutiontsts. 

6. Vladivostok Committee of the Alliance of 
Mazimalists Socialists Revoluttonists. 

7. United Alliance of Communist Anarchists 
of Vladivostok. 


Wrangel and Struve 
By Pavt Lovis. 


[? WAS believed that the attempts of Denikin, 

Kolchak, and Yudenich were forever destroyed, 
but the Russian counter-revolution, which does not 
have its headquarters in Russia, is indefatigable. 
It seems as if the ratson d’etre of certain emigres 
living in Western Eutope, preferably at Paris, 
where they have free access to all the reception 
rooms, is to organize one .assault after another 
against the Soviets. The latter appear to be none 
the worse for it and it is possible that the attacks 
of the consolidated Allied-reactions have had about 
the same effect on the Russian Revolution as did 
the similar attacks. made a century and a quarter 
ago on the destinies of the French Revolution. 
Brunswick, Pitt, and Cobourg were the best aids 
to the Jacobins; their present prototypes are 
Clemenceau, Winston Churchill, and Pilsudski, not 
to mention a number of others, for we are faced 
with an embarrassment of riches here. 

At this moment peculiar things are under way 
in Paris. While Krassin arrives at Whitehall to 
consult with the Inter-Allied Economic Council, 
an important emissary of General Wrangel is pay- 
ing grand and petty visits to the Quai d’Orsay. 

This General Wrangel is simply the successor to 
Denikin, the man whose enterprises have just term- 
inated in disaster. Wrangel has taken refuge in 
Crimea, where he claims he has gathered 70,000 
men. (This figure stimulates the imagination, and 
it is permissible to suppose that the pseudo-com- 


mander of the counter-revolutionary pseudo-army 
of the south has added up fictitious soldiers, as did 
our colonels of the ancient regime, in order to 
collect as much money as possible. For Wrangel 
is eager to extort, as once did Denikin and Kol- 
chak, tens of millions from the Entente. 

His emissary is Peter Struve, a renegade to 
Socialism, a former Marxist who in 1905 affiliated 
himself with the Cadet Party, of which he became 
one of the big guns. A friend of Milyukov, he 
forgot the class struggle in order to advocate Czar- 
ist Constitutionalism. 

He has thus far never found the big job which 
be was looking for and which he has ever believed 
to be his due. He has attached himself to Wran- 
gel, whose prime minister he will become if the 
latter by any chance should set up a government 
in the south of Russia. ° 

Wrangel’s ambitions seem ridiculous, but it is 
cause for grave concern that the French Govern- 
ment should undertake to enter into relations with 
such a man at the moment when its owr agents 
are conferring with Krassin at London. Such 
duplicity deserves to be branded as such. But 
perhaps there are several diplomacies,—as there 
are several policies, both at Paris and at London, 
where the disagreement between Lloyd George and 
Curzon is being daily intensified—Le Populatre, 
Paris, June 1. 
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Radios 


CHICHERIN AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


Moscow, May 28.—The People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs today informed the General Sec- 
retary of the League of Nations, Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, that the Russian Government had been very 
peculiarly affected, on a close examination of the 
last wireless message of the League of Nations, by 
the declaration that the delegates of the countries 
are not to represent the countries themselves, but 
solely the League of Nations. It is all the more 
regrettable that the League, which, according to 
the statement of the wireless message, was to aid 
in the establishment of peace and justice, should 
have given to one of its members, namely Poland, 
as a disturber of the peace, full authority to at- 
tack Russia and Ukraine, and to attempt to make, 
in violation of all law, a vassal state of Ukraine. 
‘he Russian Government, furthermore, could not 
be silent in view of the attitude of other members 
of this alliance, who are furnishing the Poles with 
war materials and instructors, and who are in 
constant contact with the counter-revolutionary 
General Wrangel, and support him in every way. 
It is demanded by the simplest requirements of 
safety that the Russian Soviet Government regard 
it as absolutely impossible to arrive at any other 
decision than the one already communicated. If 
the military situation brought about by the Polish 
attack should have suffered a suitable alteration to 
make the Russian Government believe that its se- 
curity was sufficient, the Russian Government 
would be ready to make further decisions. 


CONDITIONS FOR RECEPTION OF 
COMMISSIONS 

Moscow, May 10 (Rosta radio).—The 8th of 
May a special meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee was held to discuss the reply which 
would be given to the telegram of the League of 
Nations in regard to the reception of the special 
Commission of Investigation. 

The Soviet Government expresses its pleasure 
at the decision made by the League of Nations, 
and accepts it as evidence that the enemies of 
Soviet Russia have now realized the uselessness of 
their attempt to destroy her. At least some of the 
nations in the League have tried to end their ag- 
gressive policy against the Soviet Republic. 

The Central Executive Committee is, however, 
compelled to state that Poland, which belongs to 
the League of Nations, has refused fo enter into 
peace negotiations with Russia upon neutral soil, 
even upon the territiry of the Allies, and that that 
country has begun war without any interference 
whatsoever from the League of Nations, even with 
the support of several of its members. 

The Soviet Government declares itself willing 
to receive the commission although there is but 
little guaranty that the represented countries will 


not misuse or abuse its hospitality. Moreover it 
will receive delegations from the English trade 
unions and give them opportunities to gather in- 
formation about conditions. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is thus agreed upon the principle of admit- 
ting representatives of the League of Nations and 
giving them all the liberty which is necessary to 
all representatives of foreign countries in all 
sovereign states. However, only with the excep- 
tion that the League of Nations observes the gen- 
erally accepted precedents and rules for relations 
between civilized peoples, and that it will not send 
to Russia such persons as those who have parti- 
cipated in plots against the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment. For military reasons representatives from 
the governments of those countries which have 
actually broken neutrality in the war (the Polish 
offensive), and which have openly supported it 
with arms and aid, as certain members of the 
League of Nations have done, which war is forced 
upon Soviet Russia, cannot be received, we are 
sorry to say. 

With the hope that the victory of the Red armies 
will nevertheless put an end to this situation, the 
Executive Committee appoints a Commission of 
three members who, in connection with the Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, shall have 
authorization to give the delegation permission to 
enter Russia as soon as possible, without any fur- 
ther meeting of the Central Executive Committee. 


TELEGRAPHIC BREVITIES 
According to information in Soviet papers 
steamboat traffic has been resumed upon the rivers 
Volga, Siecksna, and Mologa. , 


The gold supply which was taken from Kolchak 
has been sent from Irktusk. It amounts to 
4,000,000 rubles in gold and 30,000,000 in bul- 
lion. The gold weighs altogether 19,000 poods, 
reports a Rosta telegram. 


The Twelfth Congress of the Jewish Bund 
which is now assembled in Moscow, have sent 
their brotherly greetings to all foreign organiza- 
tions belonging to the Bund. The greeting is as 
follows: “In,.the midst of an-heroic struggle for 
the emancipation of the working class we greet 
our brothers in all countries.” 


The government of Kazan is working energetic- 
ally for education. In the city of Kazan alone 168 
schools have been opened, especially in the work- 
ing quarters, and these are attended by 3,735 
workers, who can read. 


The Cossack Branch of the Central Executive 
Committee which was appointed at the last Con- 
gress at Moscow by representatives for all Cossack 
troops has directed a stirring appeal to the Rus- 
sian Cossacks, “to repulse the shameful attacks of 
the Polish capitalists, in cooperation with the 
workers and peasants.” 
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KRASSIN ON RUSSIA’S DESIRE FOR 
PEACE 

Before Krassin left Copenhagen for London, 
where he has now opened offices for the inaugura- 
tion of trade between Soviet Russia and England, 
there was cabled from Copenhagen, under date of 
May 18, the following message : 

In connection with the many attacks that have 
recently been made against a number of repre- 
sentatives of ‘Soviet Russia in foreign countries, 
Krassin has sent to Politiken of thic city (not 
to be confused with Folkets Dagblad Polittken of 
Stockholm) a long statement in which Russia’s 
desire for peace and cooperation with western Eu- 
rope is emphasized. In this statement he says 
among other things: 

“In reality the Soviet Government has given its 
representatives strict injunctions to refrain from 
meddling in any way in foreign affairs and is con- 
stantly ready to give binding guaranties of this 
attitude.” 

Concerning trade with Russia Krassin says: 
“The time is now very favorable for Denmark and 
for all of Scandinavia, since Soviet Russia has not 
yet concluded any definite commercial agreements 
with any large countries. The Scandinavian 
countries are now afforded a possibility of making 
permanent connections with Russia, and can do 
a business of a nature that later may not be pos- 
sible, since the place of these countries will then 
be occupied by more powerful competitors. Soviet 
Russia now has ready for immediate forwarding 
millions of crowns of such goods as furs, fine 
leathers, bristles, horsehair, fine woods, hay, hemp, 
home industry products, feathers, turpentine, and 
resin.” 


RUSSIA AND FINLAND 

StTocKHOLM, May 28.—The following cable is 
sent to Dagens Nyheter from Helsingfors: “The 
Finnish Government has proposed to the Soviet 
Government that peace negotiations begin at Dor- 
pat on June 10. 

“Information has reached Kovno from the Lith- 
uanian Peace Delegation at Moscow to the effect 
that differences of opinion have arisen in the 
course of the negotiations concerning the Russo- 
Lithuanian boundary. The Lithuanian Delegation, 
however, have not relinquished their demand for 
a speedy solution.” 


BOLSHEVIKI CONTROL UHTUA 

According to a telegram from Helsingfors, the 
Kuopa reports that the Bolsheviki on May 21 at 
four in the morning entered Uhtua, from which 
the interim government, together with its archives 
and the Finish bureaucrats fled to Finland. Among 
the Bolsheviki are 2,000 Finish comrades. The 
Bolsheviki are reported to have 10,000 men out 
on the Murman railway. The Mi istry for For- 
eign Affairs has obtained information to the same 
effect although the details are lacking. 
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NANSEN AT PRESENT IN RUSSIA 

STOCKHOLM, May 7.—Professor Nansen ar- 
rived today in Stockholm where in the course d 
the day he visited the Chairman of the Swedish 
Red Cross, Prince Carl, concerning the home trans 
portation of prisoners of war in Russia. In the 
evening Professor Nansen again set out on hi 
journey to Russia. 

Professor Nansen in the afternoon gave to rep 
resentatives of the press a number of data on the 
prisoners-of-war question. Among other things. 
he stated that the transportation home of the 
60,000 prisoners now in western Hurope was e 
timated to cost 600,000 pounds. It is expected 
that 50,000 to 60,000 prisoners will be transported 
from Eastern Siberia by way of Vladivostok. The 
American Red Cross has placed 3,000,000 dollars 
to the credit of this enterprise. 

The total number of prisoners in Russia is prob- 
ably about 200,000. It would be best of all to have 
the way to Petrograd opened, since then it would 
be very convenient to erect delousing and disin- 
fecting stations. The Professor also mentioned the 
possibility of transportation by way of other places, 
such as Riga, Poland, Rumania, or across the 
Black Sea. 

The most important condition, however, is the 
ability of the Soviet Government to set aside a 
sufficient amount of rolling stock to answer this 
need, and to obtain enough money. It is a blemish 
on European civilization that these prisoners. have 
not yet been repatriated, and the matter could 
presumably be disposed of by taking up a loan. 


FOREIGN WORKERS’ DELEGATIONS 
SEEING THE SIGHTS 
Moscow, May 27.—The Delegation of British 
Trade Union Workers, together with the Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Finnish Workers’ Delegations to- 
day visited the institutions under the control of 
the Commissariat for Public Health, including the 
Institute for Physical Culture, the colony schools, 
and the sanitoriums. The delegates promised to 
report to the British people on the immense prob- 
lems that have been met and whose results can 
now be clearly observed, and to demand of their 
government the right to export medicines to Rus- 
sia at once. Robert Williams shouted, full of en- 
thusiasm: “All power to the Soviets!” 


Beginning with July 1 we are withdrawing 
our offer of three months’ subscription for 
one dollar to new subscribers, and shall sub- 
stitute ten weeks for one dollar. 


If you desire to avail yourself of the three 
month offer send in your subscription before 
July 1. 
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BRUSSILOV’S PLAN OF DEFENSE 

Moscow, May 10.—The formation of a special 
military commission with General Brussilov (the 
well-known conqueror of the Austrian army) as its 
chairman, has aroused great interest all over Rus- 
sia. IJzvestva publishes the letter in which the old 
strategist, who distinguished himself so remark- 
ably during the imperialistic war, offers his serv- 
ices as chief of the general staff: 

“I have recently read in our daily newspapers 
reports of the offensive of the Poles, who mani- 
festly intend to take possession of all the prov- 
inces which constituted the kingdom of Poland 
before 1772, and possibly even not to content 
themselves with these boundaries. If this assump- 
tion is correct, the government’s apprehension, as 
expressed in the newspapers, is natural and easy 
to understand. It seems to me that under these 
circumstances it would be wise to summon a mili- 
tary conference to discuss the actual situation in 
detail, as well as the measures that should he 
taken to prevent a foreign invasion. Our people 
must understand that the former government was 
wrong when it forced the Polish brother nation 
under a domination of violence. Liberated Rus- 
sia has hastened to free the peoples who were 
formerly oppressed, but in liberating the Poles 
and permitting them to dispose for themselves of 
their own fate, and to organize themselves ac- 
cording to their own desires, Russia also obtains 
the right to ask the same privilege for herself. The 
Polish invasion of territory that has always be- 
longed to Russia must absolutely be repelled with 
all our forces. In my opinion this conference 
should be held in the headquarters, and should 
concern itself also with the provisioning and 
equipment of troops. 

“The plans for the operations must be elaborated 
by the supreme military leader personally, to- 
gether with the head of his general staff, and not 
by commissions. Uncalled-for interference by 
specialists should be considered a crime against the 
rights of the supreme military command and 
against his most important duties. The plan must 
be carried out by him who has elaborated it. This 
is a truth that you know as well as 1; he would 
be a poor supreme commander who would consent 
to carry out plans elaborated by others.” 


MILITARY SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 

FALL OF KIEV 

Moscow, May 10 (Rosta radio).—The military 
correspondent of Pravda writes as follows: “It is 
possible that the Poles may boast of the occupa- 
tion of Kiev eleven days after the beginning of 
the offensive. But it must be remembered that 
the hostile troops are three or four times as nu- 
merous as the Red troops. Nor had the Reds 
sufficiently fortified their positions in the suburbs 
of the city, and a number of places were absolutely 
ungarrisoned, which permitted the enemy to un- 
dertake all sorts of flank manouvers and even to 
surround them entirely. This brought about the 
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withdrawal of the Red troops—which they carried 
out in good order, until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. The insignificant number of Red troops 
in this sector is to be explained by the desire for 
peace of the Soviet Government, which wished to 
avoid even the appearance of preparation for ag- 
gression. A portion of the Moscow garrison had 
to go to the Polish front.” 

Moscow, May 6.—A portion of the garrison of 
Moscow has departed for the Polish front. Yes- 
terday the farewell parade took place on Theatre 
Square in Moscow; Trotsky and other leading 
Communists delivered . speeches. 

In connection with the Polish attack a meeting 
of the Soviet was held at Moscow, together with 
the All-Russian Executive Committee and the 
trade unions. The leaders of the Mensheviks de- 
clared that they supported the Soviet power. A 
resolution was adopted which declared that Soviet 
Russia had constantly acknowledged the force of 
the self-determination of nations, and that the 
Polish attack had been instigated by the Polish 
landed proprietors. Soviet Russia must answer 
the attack of the Polish bourgeoisie with a crush- 
ing’ blow. The workers and peasants must con- 
centrate all their forces on strengthening the 
front. 


APPEAL TO RESIST POLAND 

AMSTERDAM, May 3.—The Soviet Government 
has addressed to the workers and Red soldiers an 
appeal containing, among others, the following 
words: 

“Soviet Russia, after having defeated Denikin, 
Kolchak and Yudenich, is capable of demonstrat- 
ing to the Polish bourgeoisie and to all those who 
stand behind it, that the time when the Russian 
workers were defenceless is passed. We shall deal 
such a severe blow to the Polish landed proprietors 
and capitalists that its echoes will resound in 
the streets of all the capitals of the world.” 

Moscow.—The treacherous attack of Poland 
has caused the greatest indignation everywhere in 
Soviet Russia. Trotsky has received a telegram 
from the military headquarters at Rostov in which 
they declare themselves prepared to march against 
the Polish forces after Denikin has been crushed, 
and to destroy their attempts to overthrow the 
revolution. At Cheliabinsk the district Soviet 
Congress which is assembled there, representing 
more than two million Russian and Mussulman 
workers, after having taken part in the appeal of 
the Soviet Government to all the workers and 
peasants, on account of the Polish attack, has ex- 
pressed its intention to support the Red Army 
with all its forces, in the battle aaginst the Polish 
usurpers. “The Polish noblemen will realize that 
our brave Red Army which has destroved Kolchak 
and Denikin will defeat and drive back the Polish 


White Guards and will thereby hasten the time of 


liberation of the workers and peasants of Poland, 
who are now suppressed by their capitalists and 
landowners.” 
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GREAT CONFLAGRATION AT MOSCOW 

PrtTROGRAD, May 10.—On Sunday, May 9, there 
broke out a great conflagration about four o’clock 
in the morning in the suburb of Khorochevo, be- 
yond the Khodinka field. Measures were imme- 
diately taken to prevent the fire from spreading, 
and only the artillery stores suffered from the fire. 
Powerful explosions were heard all over Moscow, 
but the city 13 not in danger. A number of lives 
were lost, but the destruction outside of the stores, 
was not important. The wireless stations near the 
scene of the conflagration were hardly injured at 
all and will be completely repaired in the course 
of two days. The origin of the fire, coinciding, as 
it does, with the Polish offensive, gives rise to sus- 
picionis that it may be incendiary. An investiga- 
tion committee was immediately appointed. 


PEACE WITH GEORGIA 
(Treaty Signed at Moscow May 7) 

PETROGRAD, May 10.—On May 7 the peace 
treaty between Russia and Georgia was signed at 
Moscow. Russia recognizes the independence of 
Georgia and renounces any attempt at intervention 
in her internal affairs. Georgia includes the-old 
provinces of Tiflis, Kutais, Batum and the dis- 
tricts of Zakatal, Sukhum, and a number of the 
littoral provinces of the Black Sea. Military 
forces harmful to the Russian Government will be 
disarmed and interned and later delivered to the 
Russian Government. War materials are to be 
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transferred to the Russian Government. Georgia 
will not permit the formation of groups within 
its boundaries which state that they are the rep- 
resentatives of the Russian Government. Mussa 
assumes the same duties towards’ Georgia. Geo 
gia grants amnesty to all persons sentenced for 
actions favorable to Soviet Russia or favorable to 
the Communist Party. 

The trade relations will be based upon principles 
of the most favored nation. No transit duties will 
be imposed upoy goods passing to another country. 
Diplomatic and consular rules will be reestablished 
in the near future. A special commission will 
work out the conditions for trade. 


THE TRAGEDY IN THE KARA SEA 
(Sttuation of the Solovet on May 4) 


Dr. Breitfus states that on Saturday he received 
a telegram from the Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs at Murmansk, Dr. Shklovsky, saying that the 
Solovei on May 4 was situated at 72°11’ north 
lattitude and 62°50’ east longitude. These data 
make it clear that the ship as compared with its 
position on April 20 has been drifting somewhat 
to the north, but also somewhat to the west. 

BerGEn, May 10.—Capt. Otto Sverdrup arrived 
at Bergen yesterday to put the final touches to 
the equipment of the Sviato-Gor. There wil] now 
be no further alterations made at Bergen, for the 
ship leaves tomorrow for Tromso. 
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